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Preface. 

Part 1. The Organisation of the Conference. 

1. When the First 0.rientai Conference was sitting in the historic 
city of Poona in the month of November 1919, the Hon’ble Sii’ 
Asiitosh Mookerjee, on behalf of the Coimcil of Post-Gradiiate 
Teaching of the Calcutta University, invited the assembled Orien- 
talists to hold their Second Session in Calcutta. This invitation 
was placed before a general meeting of the First Oriental Confer 
.eiioe held on the 7th November,. 1919, and, was unanimously 
accepted. In pursuance of another resolution of the same meeting 
viz., "'‘•’That the next session of the Conference be held not earlier 
than 1921 ”, on the 20th of August, 1921, a letter was addressed to ail 
the delegates of the Poona Conference in order to give them the 
earliest intimation possible of the date which had been suggested 
for the Conference. On the same date, the ad4nt&rim Joint-Secre- 
taries issued the following letter to about 200 residents of the 
Province of Bengal, inviting them to attend a meeting to be held 
on the 27th August at the Senate House. The letter and the 
agenda -which accompanied it are produced below 

We beg to invite yon to attend a meeting to be held on 
Saturda.y, the 27th August, at 4 o’clock at the Senate House, 
to consider what steps should be taken to form a Committee to 
make arrangements for the reception in Calcutta of the meni' 
hers of the second session of the Oriental Conference. 

At the conclusion of the First Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in November 1919, the following recommendation of 
the Committee to consider the suggestions made to the Confer- 
ence was adopted : — 

‘'That the invitation from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, on 
behalf of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching of the 
Calcutta University, to hold the next session of the 
Conference in Calcutta, be accepted.” 

Pending the calling of a meeting we have been asked to act as 
Joint-Secretari^ and it is in this capacity that we 
venture to issue this invitation which, hope, you will be 
able to accept, and so enable our great city and the oriental 
scholars whom it represents, to offer a fitting reception to the 
scholars who will assemble from all parts of India. 

An agenda of the business to be put forward is enclosed. 
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Agenda. 

1. To eiect a Chairman for the meeting. 

2. To lay on the table the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the first Conference:— 

v‘That the invitation from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, on 
behalf of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching of the 
Calcutta University, to hold the next session of the 
Conference in Calcutta, be accepted.’’ 

3. To consider statement of preliminary steps taken by the 

Joint-Secretarm^ 

4. To constitute those present and any others Buggested at 
the meeting as a Reception Committee. 

5. To appoint a Chairman, Secretaries and Treasurer. 

6. To confirm the dates suggested for the Conference, 
Saturday, January 28th; 1922, to Tuesday, January 31st, 1922. 

7. To authorize the issue of a financial appeal to the public 
for a sum of approximately Rs. 5,000 to meet the expenses of 
the Reception Committee, 

8. To appoint Sub-Committees to deal with — 

(a) the provision of hospitality, 

{b) the meeting of the guests at the stations and provision 
of transport and locomotion, 

(c) the entertainment of the guests, 

{d) the arrangements connected with the meetings of the 
Conference, 

(e) the finances, and 
(/) the subjects. 

9. To constitute a Working Committee consisting of the 
Chairman and one man elected by each Sub-Committee, the 
Secretaries and the Treasurer ex-officio, to be presided over by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

10. To fix a place and date for the first meeting of each 
of the Sub-Committees (before 7th September, if possible). 

11. To fix a place and date for the next meeting of the 
Reception Committee at which Sub-Committee reports would be 
presented (second Saturday in November suggested). 

12. Any other business brought forward with the permission 
of the Ohairmam’V 

The da}' chosen was one on which the Senate was holding an 
ordinary meeting and the attendance was a happy augury for the 
success of the Conference. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, was unanimously elected Chairman. He gave a 
short and lucid address explaining the history of the Conference 
and the steps which it was now proposed to take It was resolved 
that those present should constitute themselves a Reception Com- 
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mittee for the purpose of iiiakmg: arrangements in Calcutta, for tlie 
Second Oriental Conference. The Hon’ble Sir Asutosli Mookerjee 
was imanimousl.y elected President of the B-eception Committee 
The ad-mteru/i Joint-Secretaries were confirmed as Honorary Joint- 
Secretaries and Mi\ W. 11.: ftourlay, /CtST.r was elected 

Honorary Treasurer.. Different Sub-Committees were formed and 
other important resolutions were passed.' ■■ 

.The following. Is a full .account .of the proceedings, of this .meet- 

(1) On the motion of Mr.,'GonrIay it was unaninioiisly agreed 
that the Hon'ble Sir , Asotosh ■. Mookerjee^; .Vice-Chancellor of 
. the'. University j should be elected ■Chair man .o.f .the 'meeting. . 

. (2) Sir. Asutosh Mookerjee.ad'dressed , the meeting s.h.ortly on 
■'■ the. subject of the Second Oriental Conference..: reminding those 
. .pre.sent.'of the circiirastances' under, which .the invitatioo. to 
meet .in Caicutta had been ■ extended to. the ineoibers at the 
,. First. Conference, and of. how^ it '-had been tinanirnousiy accepted 
: by. them,. 

(J) .The Joint-Secretaries made a short statement iiitimatin,g 
..the action taken In calling, the- present meeting and. in issuing 
.to societies .and Individuals likei.y. to he .interested : intimation 
of the' dates proposed, for the Conference. 

(4),.. It was resolved that' 'those p.resent constitute .themselves 
. a . Beeeption .Committee for the -puTpose. of ma,king arrangements 
, for the (Seco.nd. Conference to be held in Calcutta .and of giving 
; ■ a fitting, welcome to the delegates : it ■ ..was further, .resolved 
' . that the AVorking., Committee ' be ■empo’wered to add'' further 
members to the Reception Committee. . ■ 

. (5) .It wa.s unanimously' resolved that the .followiog be. elected 
officers . . 

Presidmt of the Reception OommiU^^ 

The Hon’bie Siiv Asutosh Mookerjee, C.S.I., etc., Vice-Chan- 
ceilor of the Ca,!outta. University. ■ 

Honorary Joint-Becretaries : 

.Mr., W. B.'. Goiirlay.. j Professor' D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Mr, Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Honorary Treasurer : 

Mr, w/r. Gourlay. 

Bankers: 

The Imperial Bank of India. 

(6) It was unanimously resolved that the dates of the Con- 
ference be Saturday, January 28th, 1922, to Tuesday, January 

(7) It was unanimously resolved that a formal invitation be 
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extended in the name of the Reception Committee to His 
Excellency the Earl of Eonaidshay, G.C.I.E., E.R^G S., etc., to 
be the Patron of the Conference and to preside at the opening 
session on the forenoon of Saturday , January 28th, 1922. 

(8) It was resolved that an appeal be made to the public In 
the name of the Reception Committee for a sum of Rs. 5,000 to 
meet the cost of the Conference. 

(It was explained that this was independent of the subsidies 
anticipated from Local Governments and Indian States and 
also exclusive of such delegates’ fees as it might hereafter be 
determined to prescribe. The question of requiring a contribu- 
tion from each member of the Reception Committee was con 
sidered : but it was left to each individual to subscribe according 
to his ability.) 

(9) The following Sub-Commitees were appointed with power 
to add to their numbers : — 

L — Provision of Hospitality, 

1. Mr. A. H. Harley. 7. Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy. 

2. The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 8. Mr. Gaganendra Nath Tagore. 

Manindra Chandra Nandy 9. ,, L. K. Ananth Krishna 
Bahadur. Iyer. 

3. Maharaja Sir Pradyot Kumar 10. Dr. V, S. Ram. 

Tagore. 11. Rai B. A. C4upte Bahadur. 

4. Sir Hari Ram Goenka. 

5. Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy. 

6. Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

15. Rai Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur^ 

II, — Meeting of Guests and Provision of Transport. 

1. Mr. P. N. Tagore. 6. Mr Tarak Chandra Das. 

2. Rai Onkar Mull Jatia Baha- 7. ,, Nani Gopal Majumdar. 

dur. 8. ,, Hem Chandra Ray. 

3. Mr. Pachanan Mitra. 9. ,, N. C. Chatterji. 

4. ,, Niranjan Prasad Chakra- 10. S. N. Mitter. 

varti. 11. S. C. Ghosh. 

5. „ Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 12. „ N. K. Mazuimdar. 

13. Mr. Hussain S. Suhrawardy. 

Ill — Entertainments, 

1. Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy. 7. Mr* Puran Chandra Naiiar. 

2. The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 8. „ Jadu Nath Roy. 

Manindra Chandra Nandy 9. ,, Jogendra Nath Roy. 

Bahadur, 10. ,, Manmohon Ganguly. 

3. Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. 11. Rai Chuni Lai Bose Bahadur. 

4. Mr. 0. 0. Ganguly. 12. Sir P. C. Roy. 

5. Abanindra Nath Tagore, 13. Professor C. V. Raman. 

6. „ Khagendra Nath Chat- 14. Colonel A. T. Gage. 


12. Mr. Puran Chandra Nahar. 

13. ,, Percy Brown. 

14. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla. 
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IF. — MeeUngs GonimiUee. 

1. Tlie ' Hon'ble Sir Asutosh 3. Professor S. Radhakissen. 

^ Mooker|ee.; 4. Dr. Ganranga Nath Banerjee. 

2. The Registrar of . the Calcutta 
■ 'University. ■ 

V.—Fmances. 

1. Sir R. N. Mookerjee.' ' 3. The Joiiit-Secretarles. : ; 

2. The President of the Reoep- Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy i 

tion Committee. : 5. Mr, W. L. Carey. 

The President and Joint-Secretaries were appointed ex-offiGio 
members of each Sub-Committee. 

(10) The question of appointing a Subjects Committee was 
left for subsequent discussiony after the Working Committee 
had had an opportunity of preparing proposals. 

(11) It was unanimously resolved that the Working Committee 
consist of— 

L The President as Chairman. 

2. The Joint-Secretaries. 

3. The Convener of each Sub-Committee and one member 

to be elected by each Sub-Committee, and that the 
Committee have power to add to its numbers. 

(12) The question of fixing dates for meetings of Sub-Corn 
mittees and of further meetings of Reception Committee was 
left to the discretion of the Working Committee. 

(13) The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Sir Asotosh 
Mookerjee for presiding.” 

2. A copy of this Minute was sent to all the delegates of the 
Poona Conference and also to the members of the Reception Com- 
mittee and to others likely to be interested A formal letter was 
addressed to each of those who w^ere invited to the meeting, request- 
ing them formally to accept the invitation to become a member of 
the Reception Committee. 

On the 3rd of September, 1921. the five Sub-Committees as con- 
stituted in the meeting of the 27th August, 1921, held a joint 
meeting at the Old Council Chamber at Government House, with 
Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee on the Chair, when conveners and representa- 
tives on the Working Committee were elected. This was imme- 
diately followed by a meeting of the Working Committee. It was 
decided to invite Prof. Sylvain Levi to preside over the Conference • 
His Excellency Lord Ronaidshay had meanwhile intimated that he 
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accepted with much pleasure the office of Patron and the invitation 
to Open the Conference. 

The following Minute explains the details settled at this me e ting : — 
Mr. A. H. Harley was appointed Convener of the Hospitality 
Sub-Committee and Mr, N. A. Ayyer was added to the Sub- 
committee. 

Mr. P. N. Tagore was appointed Convener of the Sub-Committee- 
dealing with transport and Mr. S. C. Ghose with Mr. Hussain Suhra- 
wardy was asked to take charge of recruiting voiiintsers, in connec- 
tion with this Sub -Committee. Mr. S. C. Laha was added to the 
Sob- Committee. 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy was appointed Convener of the Enter- 
tainment Sub-Committee and the following names were added ; — 
Mr. Gaganendra Nath Tagore. Mr. Harendra Nath Butt. Rai 
Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur. 

The Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookeijee was appointed Convener of 
the Meetings Sub-Committee and Sir R. N Mocker jee was appointed 
Convener of the Finance Sub-Committee. 

It was unanimously decided that no special exhibition should be 
organised but the Entertainment Sub-Committee should enter into 
correspondence with those in charge of the various exhibitions in 
Calcutta, with a view to arranging for special facilities for the dele- 
gates.'* 

The following Minute gives the detaiLs of the matters settled at 
the meeting of the Working Committee ; — 

The following were added to the Reception Committee : — 
Mr. P. J. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. Mr. 
Srish Chandra Chakravarti. Mr. Radhagovinda Basak. Mr. 
Guruprasanna Bhattacharyya. Mr. Shahidiilah. Mr. Noiiigopal 
Banerjee. Shams-ul-Ulema A. N. Waheed. Mr. Abdul Wahhab. 
Mr. Khalil Arab. Mr. Munaw'ar Ali. Mr. Usman Khahd. Mr. 
Fida Ali Khan. Mr. Fakhrul Muhaddisin. Md BorhaniKldin. 
Prof. G. H. Langley, M.A. Mr. S. C. Roy, M.A. Prof. R. C. 
Majumdar, Mr. A. F. Rahman. Mr. A. 8. M. Latifur Rahman. 

The Joint-Secretaries were asked to draft and to issue after the 
President’s approval has been obtained, a circular to the delegates 
who attended the last Conference and to all institutions represented 
last session, formally inviting delegates to attend. The circular to 
follow the line of that issued on the previous occasion. 
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Tile Joint “Secretaries were write to local Government'- 

asking for support. 

It . was decided to i,n vite Professor Sylvain Levi to . preside over 
the Conference'-- Invitation to be issued by the President. 

Idle Joiiit-SecTetaries \vere asked to write to all members of the 
r Receptioii Committee inviting subscriptions. 

The Joint-Secretaries were asked to address each Convener of the 
Sub-Committees asking him to convene a meeting of the members 
as early as possible. 

The question of Subjects Sub-Committee was left over for subse 
quent discussion. 

Mr. Gourlay informed the members that His Exceileiic.y had 
T accepted with much pleasure the office of Patron and the invitation 

to open the Conference.’' 

3. The following is a cop3^ of the circular issued to the delegates 
of the Poona Conference and to all institutions and learned Socie- 
ties in India (the names of which are given on a previous page of 
this Report) concerned with Oriental learning, inviting them to send 
representatives : — 

Oircular. 

*■' At the last sitting of the First Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in 1919^ the members uDanimously adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee appointed to consider the sugges- 
tions of scholars regarding the constitution of the Conference 
(1) that the invitation from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, on behalf 
of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching of the Calcutta 
University, to hold the next session of the Conference at Cal- 
cutta, be accepted : and (2) that the next session of the Con- 
ference be held not earlier than 1921. 

In aGeordance with this resolution a meeting was held on 
27th August, 1921. in the Senate House of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, to consider the steps to be taken to welcome to Calcutta 
the members of the Second Oriental Conference. This meeting 
was largely attended and a Reception Committee was ajipointed 
with the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as its President to make 
.the necessary, arrangements. . 

The dates provisionally fixed for the Conference are Saturday' , 
January 28th, 1922, to Tuesday, 31st. His Excellency the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.I.E., F.R.G.S., etc. Gloveimor of Bengal, 
lias accepted the invitation to be the Patron of the Conference 
and to preside at the opening ceremony. 

The Reception Committee have already appointed vaiioiis 
Sub-committees to deal with the provision of hospitality and 
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eiitertamiiient for our guests and intimation of tlie details of 
their arrangements will be communicated to you in due course. 

We enclose for your information a memorandum dealing with 
the aims and objects of the Conference, the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, membership, etc. 

In the name of the Reception Committee we extend to you 
a hearty invitation to take part in the Conference and to assist 
us with yoxu’ co-operation and advice. 

The names of delegates, who hope to be able to attend, 
should reach the Joint-Secretaries as early as possible and in- 
formation regarding the subject of any paper which a delegate 
proposes to read should be communicated before the end of 
October. 

Memorandum. 

I. Aims and Ohjeds, 

1. To bring together orientalists of all provinces of India, 
in order to take stock of the various activities of oriental 
scholars in India. 

2. To facilitate co-operation in Oriental Studies and Re- 
search. 

3. To afford opportunities to scholars to put forth their 
vieAvs on their respective subjects and to ventilate the difficul- 
ties experienced in the way of their special branches of study. 

4. To promote social and intellectual intercourse among 
oriental scholars. 

5. To keep pace with the march of scholarship in Europe 
and x^merica. 

11. Subjects to be mcduded in the 'programme of the Conference. 

(1)^ Sanskrit Language and Literature, (2) A vesta in its 
relation to Sanskrit, (3) Pali, (4) Jain and other Prakrits, 
(5) Philology of Indian Languages, ancient and modern, (6) 
Modern Languages and Literature in their oldest phase, (7) 
Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics and Ancient Art, (8) His- 
tory (Ancient), Geography and Chronology, (9) Technicai >Soi- 
ences (e.g. Ancient Medicine, Music, etc.), (10) Ethnology and 
Folk-lore, (11) Persian and Arabic, (12) General: — («) Present 
position of the academical study of Sanskrit and allied languages 
(e.g. in Universities, Sanskrit Colleges, Pathashalas, etc.), (&) 
Old Shastric Learning, (e) A uniform Transliteration System. 

III. 31 ember-ship. 

1. All scholars and learned persons interested in the ad- 
vancement of Oriental Studies, are eligible to become members 
ot the Conference. 

2. All Governments, Indian States and Learned Institutions 
aie requested to send members and representatives to the Con- 
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terence, and to allow scliolars in their employment to take part 
in its deliberations, 

IV. Deliberations, etc. 

Scholars in India, Burma and Ceylon are requested to attend 
or send papers In order that the disoiission may take a fruit- 
ful turn, it may be necessary to have summaries of the papers 
sent well in advance, so that they may be printed and supplied 
to members. All papers and important points for discussion 
to be ready in manuscript. 

The proceedings will be published after the Conference is 
over, containing, as circumstances permit, abstracts of papers 

' ■ or discussions. 

V. Ways and Means, 

It is hoped that the Committee wdll receive sufficient offers of 
hospitality to render a substantial contribution under this head 
iinnecessar}?'. In any case it is their desire that none of the 
cost of food and lodging in Calcutta should fall upon the dele* 
gates. In addition to expenditure under this head a sum of 
from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000 will be necessary to meet other 
expenses connected with the Conference. The Reception Com- 
mittee are appealing to the Governments and iiivstitutions 
interested for monetary assistance as well as to the public at 
large, and in addition to this a delegate's fee of five rupees will 
be charged.” 

Delegates were invited to take an active part in the deliberations 
of the Conference by reading papers and taking part in the discus- 
sion. In response to this invitation, about 175 papers were received 
from scholars from all parts of India. The subjects dealt with in 
these papers traverse every part of the wide field of Oriental 
learning. A large number of letters, expressing good wishes and 
promising sympathetic co-operation, were received from well-wishers 
scattered throughout India. 

4. To meet the expenses of the Conference the Working Com- 
mittee relied upon three main sources ; the liberality of the Pro- 
vincial Governments and of the Indian Princes, the fees of the 
delegates and the generosity of the patrons of learning among the 
public of the Province. Letters to the Provincial Governments, 
to the Government of India, and to the Durbars of the Indian 
Princes were addressed asking their sympathetic co-operation and 
financial support. 

The following Governments and Princes responded to our appeal 
and the undermentioned sums were realised : — 
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Governments : 

Rs. 

Govemnient of Bengal . . 

.. 1,000 

Government of Bombay .. 

.. 1,500 

U.P. Government • . . 

..1,000 

Government of the Punjab 

. . 1,000 

Government of Madras .. 

.. 1,000 

Government of Burma 

500 

■ C.P. Government . , . . 

. . 600 

Slates: 


.PI vderabad State . . .* 

.. 1,000 

Baroda State .... . v.,' ^ 

.. 1,000 

Kashmir State , . : . . 

.. 1,000 

Mysore'State: :;. 

.. 500 

Jimagadh State d... 

. . 500 

H.H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares 

.. 260 


Members of the Reception Committee were atldressed and asked 
to help according to their ability to enable Bengal to give a fitting 
welcome to the delegates coming to out great cdyn In response to 
this appeal we received Rs. 2,419. 

The fee for each delegate was fixed at Bs. 5 in accordance with, 
the Poona precedent, and from this source Rs. 510 w'us realised. 

5. From September 1921 to January 1922, the different Sub- 
committees and the Working Committee carried on their works of 
making the necessary arrangements for the work entrusted to them . 

The Committee for the Provision of .Hospitality under the able 
guidance of Mr. Harley, the Convener, made all arrangements for 
accommodating the delegates coming from distant parts of tlie 
country. It was their aim as far as possible to secure that no guest 
would be put to any expense on account of board and lodging. 
The following gentlemen generously offered to receive the delegates 
as their personal guests : — 

Aeharya, A. S., Esq. Fallon, Rev. Fr., St. Xavier’s 

Bhandarkar, Dr D. R. College. 

Bhattacharya, Pandit Kokiles- Ganguli, 0. C., Esq. 

Gouriay, W. R., Esq., C.S.L, 

Brown, Percy, Evsq. C.LE. 

Chanda,, Ramaprasad, Esq. Guxota, B. 0., Esq.; Sibpur. 

Chari, N. S. T., Esq. Gupte, Rai Bahadur, B. A., 

Chaudhury, Ray Yatmdra ; Haraprasad Sastri, Mahainaho 
Nath. : , j^^dhyaj^a. 
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Harley, A. H., Esq. 

T>slam, Aminul , Kliaii Baha- 
dur. 

Iyer, Rao Baliaclur L. K. 

Anantli Krishna, 
lyeiy N. R., Esq. 

Kalidas Researcli Coniniittee, i 
Secy. , I 

Kasimbazar, Hon . Maharajah i 
.. of, K.GJ.E. ■ , ■, ! 

Madaiq.J. E.,,Esq..,O.B.E. ■ 'j 

Maitra, Dr. Jatindra Nath, I 


Mookerjee, Sir Asiitosh. 
Nahar, Rai Bahadur Maui LaL 
Nahar, Puran Chand, Esq. 
Radhakissen, Prof. 

Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Rao, 0. S. Raghujiatha, Esq. 
Rao, P. Appaji, Esq. 

Roy, Kumar, Sarat Kumar. 
Saklafc, J. R., Esq. 
Soiirawardy, Dr Abdullah. 
Suhrawardv. Dr. Hassaii. 
Yusuf, Md.‘ Khan Sahib. 


H.E. Lord Konaldshay gracious!}' invited our President to be Ms 
guest at (?fOvernment House. Our heartiest thanks are also due 
to all those who entertained our guests in their own homes. 


The following is the Report of the Sub-Committee for the Provi- 
sion of Hospitality : — 

Three meetings of the Hospitality Sub -Committee of the 
Conference were held at intervals to consider methods of find- 
ing accommodation for the delegates to the Conference. Copies 
of the lists of delegates sent from time to time by the Joint 
Secretaries were typed by the Convener and distributed to the 
members of the Committee, who selected from them those whom 
the}^ could themselves accommodate or for whose aceommoda' 
tion they could arrange wdth their friends. 

The Convener corresponded with all the delegates from out- 
side Calcutta, about J60 in number, to ascertain the nature of 
the accommodation they might require and the style of living 
they adopted. As these requirements, became known. He ap- 
proached local members with a statement of such particulars. 
As a rule local members gave a favourable reply to the request 
Rai Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur, worked unsparingly, and we 
owe it to his suggestion that the residence of the Maharajah, of 
Kasimbazar with provision for over thirty of our members was 
generously placed at our disposal. This accommodation was 
very prudently kept as far as possible in reserve for such as 
were late in signifying their intention to join the Conference. 
It undoubtedly saved us much confusion in the end. 

Rao Bahadur L. K. A. Iyer made himself generally responsible 
the Brahmins from Southern India, and Rai B. A. Gupte 
Bahadur, for Hindus from Western India, and as both had 
considerable members to deal with, their services deserve 
grateful acknowledgment. 

Those Muhammadan delegates for whom hosts were not 
available were put up in the Carmichael and Baker Madrasah 
Hostels, and the arrangements there made proved very satis- 
factory. 
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Each delegate was duly informed of the name and address 
of his host, and was requested to let the Convener of the Trans- 
port Committee know the date of his arrival in Calcutta so that 
volunteers might meet him at the station and convey him to 
his quarters. 

A complete list of the names of the outside delegates and 
their hosts was supplied to the Transport Committee, the In- 
formation Bureau, and to several members of the Hospitality 
Committee. The Volunteers were assiduous in their attentions 
to our guests, and no complaint of inattention has reached the 
Hospitality Sub-Committee.” 

6. The Transport Committee conveyed the delegates from the rail - 
way stations to the houses where the Hospitality Committee had 
arranged for their entertainment. They also helped by means of 
special tram cars to transport them to the various places where 
entertainments had been arranged. In this work the assistance of 
the Post-Graduate students of the University College was invalu- 
able. About 70 young men were selected, who worked under the 
guidance of Mr. S. C. Ghose. Everyday some members were present 
at the two railway stations of the city at all hours to guide and 
convey the delegates. Motor cars and gharries were provided for 
this purpose. 

7. The Meetings Committee under the efBcient guidance of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, decided to hold the Conference at the Senate 
House and Darbhanga Buildings. The University authorities kind- 
ly consented to lend us the rooms required for the (Conference and 
helped us with furniture. The Senate Hall Avas decorated and 
arrangements were made for the accommodation of about 700 per- 
sons. The two general meetings of the Conference were held in 
this Hall. For the sectional meetings four rooms of the Darbhanga 
Buildings were used. The Meetings Committee also prepared the 
programme of business for each day of the Conference in consulta- 
tion with the other Committees. We have received the following 
report about the working of this Committee. 

“ The General Meetings were held in the Senate House of tlie 
Calcutta University and the Sectional Meetings in the various 
rooms of the Darbhanga Buildings. 

The Opening Meeting was held on the 28th of January, .1922, 
in the Main Hall of the Senate House. On the dais (which was 
decorated for the occasion) three Central Seats were provided 
for His Excellency the Patron, the President of the Conference, 
and the Hon’ble the President of the Reception Committee. 




The Enthusiastic Workers of the Conference. 
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Oil the dais too, on the .two sides,- seats' were, provided lor the 
Sectional Presidents of the First Oriental Conference and the 
President-elects of the various sections of the Calcutta Con- 
ference. Besides these, a number of distinguished persons was 
also accommodated on the platform. 

On the floor different blocks were reserved for the delegates, 
the members of the Reception Committee, visitors, students 
and the Press. Graduate-guides under the sapervision of their 
organiser were posted to conduct gentlemen to their seats and 
also to help them generally. 

The Second General Meeting was held in the same hall on the 
ist of Februari^ 1922. 

The Sectional Meetings which were held on the 29th, 30th 
and 31st January and the 1st February were accommodated in 
Room No. I, Room No. 2, the Universit.y Library Hall and the 
Post-Graduate Library Hall — all in the Darbhanga BuildingvS. 

Raised seats were provided for the President and the Assist- 
ant Secretary. Guides were posted at the doors and also at 
the main gate to conduct gentlemen to their respective sections 
and also to keep them in touch with the Information Bureau 
which was situated in Room No. 8 of the same building. 

The arrangements were entirely satisfactory and gentlemen 
coming from outside were understood to express their approval 
of the convenience of the arrangements made and accommoda- 
tions provided. 

All articles of furniture were supplied by the Universit}^” 

8. Last though not the least comes the Entertainments Sub-Com- 
mittee The great enthusiasm, with which this Committee under the 
inspiring guidance of Kumar Sarat Kumar R oy, the Convener, took up 
its duty, cannot be exaggerated. From the very beginning, the aim of 
this Committee was to arrange for such amusements and recreations 
as would alleviate the strain of taking part in the learned delibera- 
tions of the Conference and at the same time show the best cultural 
institutions of Calcutta with the least inconvenience possible. 

The following Report of the Entertainments Sub-Committee will 
give a good idea of the efforts made by Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy 
and his colleagues : — 

■ • The Entertainments Sub-Committee was formed at the meet- 
ing held on Saturday the 27th August, 1921. 

It held its first meeting on September 3rd, 1921, when Mr. Sarat 
Kumar Roy was unanimously elected Convener and Mr. Manmo- 
lian Ganguli Secretary. Altogether four meetings were held. 

The Sub-Committee arranged the following programme for 
the entertainment of the Delegates and the members of the 
Conference, which carried out successfully. 
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28th January, 1922 (Sunday).— 3-5 p.m. : Visit to the Naha r 
Collections, Kumer Sing Hall, 46, Indian Mirror Street. 

Rai Bahadur Manilal and Mr. Puranchand Nahar very kindly 
invited the dolegate.s and the members of the Conference to the 
Hall, took them round their valuable collections and treated 
them to refreshment at their own expen.se. 

5‘30-/‘30 p.m, : Visit to the Bangiya Sahitva Parishat. 

The authorities of the Parishat held an exhibition of their 
valuable relics for the inspection of the delegates, and entertained 
them with music. The President M.M. Haraprasad Sastri read 
a short address welcoming the delegates of the Conference 


29th January, 1922 (Sunday).— 2-30-6'30 p.m, : River trip 
on the Bhagirathi, from Chandpal Ghat to the Royal Botanical 
Gordons, Sibpiir. 

Mr. Gourlay (Joint-Secretary) arranged for the purpose the 
commodious steamer “ Buekland ” from the Commissioners of 
the Port of Calcutta. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Ghose with his Graduate-guides were in 
attendance on board the steamer. Refreshments were served 
to the delegates both in English and in Indian style. Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ganguli and Mr. Girindranath Sen assisted by Babu 
Dhirendra Nath Dey were speciallv in charge of the refresh- 
ments.^ The delegates got down at'the Garden at 4 p m. after 
tea and were shown round by Mr. Lane, the Curator of . the 
barden Herbarium, 


^ 30th January, 1922 (Monday).-Through the courtesy of the 
iiustees, the Indian Museum was open to the delegates of the 

tlm^Arcwf°“ f Superintendent of 

the Archffiolopeal Section, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda (Joint- 

The Exhibition Committee of the Indian Society of Oriental 

exhibition open the 

uhole of this afternoon, specially for the delegates of tL Con- 
ference and Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore and Dr. .^banindra- 

uath 1 agore took the delegates round 

His Excellency the Governor kindly gave an Evening Party 
in the delegates at Government House. The programml 

Sn- ^ performance of Sir .Rabindranith’l ‘ Post 

t I" Enghsh, by the members of the Shakespeare Society 
which \ras highly appreciated by the delegates. A lierht sunner 
followed. The delegates and their friends much enlovedXe 
opportunity of meeting Lord Ronaldshay, and mSy-had an 
opportunity of talking with His Excellency. 

riif (Tuesday).— A visit to the Victoria Memo- 

ual Hall by the delegates was arranged for from 2-30 to 4-30 
p.m. and after that there was an “ AfterLon Portv” i 

SspSoftSsiSc being kindly placed at the 

disposal of the Sub-Committee by the authorities of the Institute. 
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Refreshiiieiits both in English and- in- Indian stjie. .were served 
under the able management of. Messrs. Manomohaii Gangull and 
Girindranatli Sen assisted by Messrs.. DMreiidranath ,.J>ey .and: 
N. C.:.Bhattacharya., 

After refreshment, the- delegates and the members ' were 
entertained to a very choice programme of Indian Music, under 
the kind direction of Maharaja Jagadindranath Roy of Natore 
assisted by his son Maharajkumar Jagindraiiath Boy and Babii 
Shyamlal Khetri. The members of the Sanskrit Mahamanda! 
thereafter entertained the delegates and the members to a 
performance of the Sanskrit drama of Mrccliakatiha. The 
entire programme was highly appreciated by the delegates. 

Messrs. Ramaprasad Chanda, Narayanchandra Banerjee, Sail- 
endranatb Mitra, Amarendranath Pal Ohoiidhury, Mahendra 
Kumar Saba Choudhury, Tarak Chandra Das, Hem Chandra 
Ray and Satis Chandra Ghose with his Grad uate -gu ides super- 
'vised the aiTangements. 

1st February, 1922 (Wednesday). — There were two lantern 
lectures this afternoon, one on the Ancient Gave Temples of 
India by Mr. B. C. Bhattacbarya and the other on Child Train- 
ing on Ancient Lines by Prof. R. K. Kulkarni in the Western 
Hall of the Senate House.” 

9. About ten days before the sitting of the Conference an In- 
formation Bureau under Mr. Satis Chandra Ghose, was established 
in the Darbhanga Buildings and the office of the Joint Secretaries 
was also removed to the same place and placed in charge of the 
four Honorary Assistant Secretaries, for co-operation with the In- 
formation Bureau and also with the intention of centralising all 
kinds of activities. 

10. In the meeting of the Working Committee held on the 19th 
December, a '' Subjects Committee” was formed which received and 
classified the papers according to their subject-matter and sent 
them to their respective Sectional Presidents for preliminary perusal. 

11. A detailed " Provisional Programme,” containing information 
regarding the Conference, for the guidance of its members was 
drawn up and sent to the members of the Reception Committee 
about a week before the sitting of the Conference and personally 
handed over to the delegates when they reached the city. A 
supplement to this was also given to all the members on the first 
day of the Conference. Both of these will be found at the end of 
the Preface. 

12. The following is the Treasurer’s report and statement of 
accounts : — 
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Treasurer's Statement. 

At a meeting which was summoned by the ad-interim Secre- 
taries at the Senate House on August 27th,, 1921, the question 
of the constitution of the Reception Committee and the various 
Sub-Committees was taken up. The Finance Sub-Committee 
was constituted as follows :--(l) The President, (2) The Secre- 
taries, (3) Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, (4) Mr. W. L. Carey, (5) 
Sir R, N. Mookerjee. 

A joint meeting of the members of the Sub-Committees was 
held on 3rd September, 1921, with the Hon’ble Sir ilsutosh 
Mookerjee in the Chair. At this meeting Sir R. N. Mookerjee 
was appointed Convener of the Finance Sub- Committee. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee held immediately 
after the joint meeting on 3rd September, 1921, it was decided 
to approach the local Governments asking for support, and 
accordingly the Secretaries addressed the attached appeal to 
the following Governments and Durbars of Indian Princes : 

Gove7mments 

Government of India. 

Government of Bengal, 

Government of Bombay. 

Government of Madras. 

XJ.P. Government. 

C.P. Government. 

Bebar and Orissa Government. 

The Punjab Government, 

Government of Burma. 

Assam Government. 

Durbars of Indian Princes — 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 

His Highness the Holkar of Indore. 

His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kewa. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Nabhanagar. 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Nabha. 


Appeal. 

I am directed by the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
President of the Reception Committee of the Second Oriental 
Conference, to address you on the subject of the Conference and 
to seek from ' ’ ' ’ ' " measure of 

financial assistance. 
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„ The Confemice, (in 'accordance 'with the unanimous resolu- 
tion passed at Poona in 1919) will meet in Calcutta and the 
dates provisioiialiy fixed are 28th to 31st January, 1922. A 
strong representative Reception Committee has been formed 
and His Exceilency the Right Hon'ble The Earl of Ronaldshay, 
G.C.I.E., F.R.G.S., has accepted the invitation to take the Con- 
ference under his patronage and to preside at the opening cere- 
m'ony. '' 

A separate invitation has been issued to to 

^ the Diirbti'y 

depute one or more delegates to the Conference. The object 
of this letter is to secure your co-operation and sympathy with 
us in our undertaking and to request 

® ^ His aiS'buess s iio’vei’nmeat 

to make some small contribution towards our funds. A list of 
the principal contributions made from the Local and State 
Governments to the Poona Session of the Conference is appended 
for information.’* 

An api^eal was made to members of the Reception Com- 
mittee, and to Local Governments and States and the response 
was as foiiov’s : — 


Suhsoriptions of Rs, 50 and above — Bs. 

Government of Bombay .. .. .. .. ,. .. 1,500 

Government of Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . i .000 

Government of Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,000 

U.P. Government .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Government of the Punjab . . , . . . . . . . 1,000 

The Nizam’s State .. .. .. .. .. . . LOGO 

Baroda State . . . . i,000 

Kashmir State . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 ,000 

Government of Burma .. .. .. .. 500 

C.P. Government .. .. .. .. .. . . 500 

Junagadh State .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 500 

Mysore State .. .. .. .. ,. .. . . 500 

H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur of Benares . - . . . . 250 

Oxford University Press . . . . . . . . . . . . 125 

Raja Pramathanath Malia of Searsole . . . . . . . - 100 

Sir Hariram Goenka, Kt., C.T.E. .. .. .. 100 

Sir Rajendranatli Mookerjee, K.C.I.B . . . . . - 100 

W. L. Carey, Esq. . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 100 

Sir Alexander Murray .. . . .. .. .. .. 100 

Hon. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee .. .. .. .. .. 100 

P. N. Tagore Esq. . . - . . . . . . . . . . . 100 

Bevd. Father F. X. Crohan .. . .. .. .. 50 

P. J. Hartog. Esq., C.I.E. . . 50 

Raja Satya Niranjan Chaeravarty of Hetampur .. .. 50 

Maharaja Jagadish Nath Roy, of Dinaj pur .. .. 50 

Kumar ProfuJla Krishna Deb .... . . . . . . 50 

W. B. Gourlay , Esq. , C.S.I. , C.I.E. , I.C.S 50 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy , . . . . • • • ■ * • 

Mr. J. Langford James .* .. .. .. .. .. 50 

Total Subscriptions under Bs. 50 .. . . . . . . . . 1,191- 


The sum received in del egatesV fees, was Rs, 510. 

The total receipts up to date amount to Rs. 13,746 As. 10, and 
Rs. 225 is still outstanding.— 
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Eeoeipts. 

Delegates fees 

Subscriptions from Members of Beception Committee 

Contributions from Govt, and Native States 

Fees from Students and Visitors 

Sale of Programmes . . . . 


Statement of 

Rs. A* P. 

510 0 0 

.. 2,419 0 0 

.. 10 , 750 ' 0 0 

65 0 0 

2 10 0 



loth April, 1922, 


Total Receipt up to date Rs. 13,746 10 0 
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TAL OONFBRENGE.,^- 
Accomits. . 

, 'Expendit^ee. Es, A. P. Rs, A. P. 

1. ■ Information Bureau, 

Fay of menials, stationery, Postage and Tele- 
gram, advertisement and other contingent 

charges as detailed in separate list .. -228 7 ^0 

2. Meeting Section. 

Decoration and arrangement of seats .. 45 4 0 

3. Printing Section. 

Printing of Cards and Programmes . . 165 8 0 

Govt, press for printing Cirenlar Letters, etc. .. 56 14 1.1 

Art .'Press for printing Circular Letters, etc. .... 363 12 0 ' 

. 586 . 2 11 

4. Transport and Conveyance Section 

Tram Company for Tram arrangements 95 0 0 

Tram fare, Taxi hire, Carriage hire and Coolies 390 4 6' 

485 4 fj 

5. Bntertaimnent Section. 

(а) River party : — 

Refreshments, etc. . . ■ .. 499 10 0 

Port Commissioners for Steamer hire . . 250 0 0 

(б) Indian Music and Theatre at the University 

Institute . . , , . . 605 6 0 

(o) Cost to Shakespeare Society for costumes, 
etc. , in connection with production of ‘ Post 
Office’' .. .. .. ... 451 ,13 ,0 

(d) Tea Party at the University Institute . . 330 10 0 

■ ^ 2,137 7.0 

6. Hospitality Committee. 

Guest charges 

Mr. Harley far reception . . . . 235 0 0 

Mr. Rao , .. .. . ' 8 3 6 ' ' 

Rai B. A. Gupte Bahadur .. ..41 15 6 

Stationery .. .. ■ . , 23 12 0 

— .308 15 0 

7» Honorary Secretary's Expenses. 

'Office Expenses: — 

Honorarium to Asst. Secretary from 
February to November 1922. . .. 494 10 3 

.Honorarium to Office Assistants . . 180 0 0 

Pay of an extra clerk during February 
and March .. ' . . 78 9 1 

Cost of Typewriting to Mr. Chanda .. 4 2 0 

Stationery and Postage and other con- 
tingent charges (including an advance of 
Rs. 25 to Babu Tarak Oh, Das) . . 259 4 6 
Entertainment to Post-Graduate Volun- 
teers . ; . . ■ . 82 14 0 

Johnston and Hoffman for a photo of His 

Excellency , .. ^ .. ^ '6 ,0, 

1,105 7 10 

Total Expehditube up to date . . 4,897 0 3 

Balance in Bank on 31-12-22 , , 8,849 9 9 

Rs. 13,746 10 0 


Part IL The Meetings of the Conference. 

The following appreciation of the general work of the Conference 
has been prepared from notes supplied by the Presidents of the 
Sections. The Sections are dealt with in the order in which they 
appeared in the Programme : — 

1. ' The Vedic Section was presided over hy Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

Ph.D. The Vedic Section ■unfortiniateiy was one of the 
poorest as regards original contributions, and owing to the fact that 
sammaries had not been available for circulatioiij the too short 
period allowed for discussion was almost useless. The Veda and 
Avesta papers were taken alternately to eiisure the continued interest 
of those attending. It is sincerely hoped that the Vedic Section 
will be more fully represented on subsequent occasions. The paper 
by V. P. Raniaohandra Charlu on The Adlivaryii's Duties was ap- 
preciated. It was written in Sanskrit in the Teiegu character. 
Unfortunately the time was too short for more than extracts to foe 
read. The paper on the Literary Strata in the Egveda by the Presi- 
dent will be found amongst the Proceedings. 

2. The Section of Iranian Language and Literature. — In the 
absence of Professor Turner some changes had to be made in the 
Presidents of the various Sections and Dr. J. J. Modi. B. A., Ph.D,, 
O.I.E., presided over this Section. It was decided that the Presi- 
dents of the Vedic and Iranian Sections should sit together and cal! 
for papers alternately from each Section. Dr. Modi having been 
asked to preside at the very last moment, had no time to pre^^are an 
elaborate address. But he offered a few remarks upon the importance 
of Avestic and Iranian studies to Indian scholars. 

The two papers of the President were extremely interesting in 
their detailed information. The one upon Alexander the Great 
evoked some discussion, specially in view of the fact that only one 
Arab writer has spoken evil of the great conqueror in strange con- 
trast to the universal execration poured upon him by the preceding 
Pahlavi writers. The two papers by Prof. Taraporewala w'ere also 
well received. In the first, Three passages from the Yasna, he sought 
to prove that the word Nighva occurring in one of them stood for 
the ancient Ninivah and he cited a number of geographical and 
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metrical reasons in favour of that mterpretatioii. His other paper 
tried to prove that the six Holj^ Immortals ” of Zoroastrian Theo- 
logy were not origiriall3^ arranged in the present order of their great- 
ness and importance, but that the second one (of the present da;y) 
once occupied the first place as next .to God Himself. The,, last 
.paper on Caste system in the Avesia by Mr. B. K. Chatte.rjee , was' 
also an interesting contribution to the comparative stiKW of this 
social institution in the two great branches of the Aryan Stock. 

3. The Ethnology and Folklore Section, under the presidenc^T' of 
,Eao Bahadur L. K. Ananth Krishna Ivan*. B.A.. L.T.. was opened 
with the Presidential Address cmAm Study of Anthropology in India '. 
Its hnpoHance and Nemssity. 'Ihe following papers were also 
.read: — • 

The Home of Andenl Hindm and their policy of Racial Fusion. 
By Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. . 

Offering of Human Sacrifices to the Water Spirits. By Mr S. C. 
Mit;ra, M.A. 

Sun ioorship. By Mr. Tarak C-handra Das, M.A. 

Indian GuUural amd Racial Grig ins. By P. Mitra, Esq., M.A.. 

The Astrono'my of the ATundas and their Star- Myths. By M. B. 
Bhacliiri, Esq., B.L. 

The Gipsies and their spread of Indian ctiUiire. By B. Mookerjee, 
Esq., M.A. 

Disd Pothi or the Note-hook on the Anniversary of Deaths. B,y 
Dr. Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

The second sitting of the section was held on Wednesday, the 1st 
instant, when Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte read a paper on The Origin 
and Folk-lore of Mahgal-CkmcU, after which the following papers 
were read : — 

Autonomy and Expansion of the Village Pahcayet. Dr. R. K. 
Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Soyne Bull and Boar fights in India. By Khitiscliandra Sarkar, 
Esq., B.A. 

The. GiiU Of Magadheswarl. By Pt. K. Bhattacharva, Esq., B.A. 

Prediistoric Home of Man. By B. B^oy, Esq, 

Twelve papers -were read, and the,y were ail interesting. A lively 
discussion took place after the perusal of every paper, in which the 
gentlemen present took part The attendance of the members was 
also fair. On the whole the section of Ethnology and Folklore, 
which met for the first time, was siiqcessful. 
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4. Tlie paper in the Sanskrit and Prakrit Section regarded as of 
greatest merit by the President was on Danditi’s AvmitistindarlkatJid , 
by Mr. RamakrishnaKavi. The President has given the following 
note;— Dandin’s work has a preface, which like the one in Harm- 
carita devotes a .Uoha to one of the preceding poets. These verses 
throw much light on the history of Kdvya literature in ancient 
India. Thus we get an account of Bharavi, a very welcome piece 
of information, for up to now nobody knew anything about him 
except that he has been mentioned in the Aihole Inscription. 
Dandin, the author, was related to him in the third degree. The}' 
both adorned the Courts of the Pallava kings of Kanci. Jii another 
paper entitled Vasuhandim or Suhandhuhy Mr. Rangaswami Saras- 
Avati attempt has been made to prove that Subandhii was a poet 
in the Court of Candragupta Maurya whose son, Vindusara was a 
great admirer of him. He wrote a drama, Vdsavadatia by name, in 
the acting of which Vindusara is said to have taken part. In 
another paper, Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya gives an account 
of Laksmanamanikya, Raja of Bhiilua in Eastern Bengal, \vlio was 
a patron of Sanskrit Literature and who entertained the Hindu 
princes assembled at Kuruksetra, at its re-establishment with per- 
formances of Sanskrit dramas. Mr. Sivaprasad Bhattacliarya 
wrote a paper on The Popular Element in Classical Sanskrit 'Dramn 
and used materials from Sanskrit Rhetoric, Dramaturgy and Musical 
works with cleverness and erudition. A paper of much higher 
merit is that by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganganath Jha, M.A. , 
M.L.A., on the historical and geographical information to be gleaned 
from the commentary by Medhatithi on Manu-SamhUd, Pandit Jha 
thought that Medhatithi belonged to Western India probably Kasli- 
mir and flourished in the 8th or 9th century A D.” 

5. The iVrchgeology Section, under the presidency of Rao Baha- 
dur H. Krishna Shastri, B.A., held three sittings. Of the twenty- 
four papers, fifteen were read. Papers relating to ancient Indian 
Architecture attracted much attention and lively discussions kept 
up the interest of a large circle of scholars. 

Mr. JayaswaPs H Voussoir from Pataliputra was a typical one in 
which the author, admitting it to be decidedly one of the Mauryan 
or pre-Maiiryan period by the polish it bore on its upper and lower 
carved surfaces and the three masons’ marks that ivere cut on 
its lower surface resembling Brahmi characters, wanted to prove 
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tlie’**stone to be on.e— probably the key-stone — of a circular arch of 
that period., : The objections raised , and '■the replies given to the 
questions by ■ the author .categorically, were clear and reasonable. 
•Two other - papers in .which' .similar vehem.e.nt deminciatioii and 
arguments, drew a large number of scholars into the ring of cliBCU.s- 
sloii were Mr. R. Chanda’s PalaeograpMc Tests and, tJic .DMe,. of . 
Klmravela^ The Benares .School of Sculplurehy Mr. B. C. Bhattacharya, , 
and Mr. Ksbk's ' Discoveries at Haramin, Kashniere, The PreMstoric 
Paintings at .Singhanpur amd Mhrza/pm b}-- .Mr. .Manoranjaii, Ghosh 
, and ' the Jmima Cohimns hy Mr. P. -K. Acharya were .also .papers 
of much .interest. The origin of the.Brahmi .alp.habet, a subject. of 
long standing coiit.roversy ■ was studied with scholarly acumen both 
by Mr. A. C. Das, the author of Rig-Vedic Ind/ia and by' Mr. R.-. 'N. 
Saha. Neither of them however referred to. the pictorial hierogly- 
phics used in the Tantdc literature traced by Dr. Shamasastry to 
the verj?- early period of the Alharvaveda. These hieroglyphics pro- 
perly analj^sed prove the indigenous origin of the Devanagari alpha- 
bet and with it also that of the Braiimi. Texts on Ancient Indian 
Painting, by Mr. Rangaswami Saras wati attracted attention of 
scholars though the Encyciopaediac nature of Somesvara’s AbhD', 
lasitdrtJiaxAniafnani was already- drawn attention to by Sir E-.Ti. 
Bhaiidarkar in his History of the Dekkan. The-. IdeidiflcaUon: of a 
Bharhut Bas-relief, , by N. ' G. .Mazumdar and the Identification of 
AvalokiteSvara Images, b}^ Benaytosh Bhattacharya were good pro- 
ductions of intelligent research. A paper on The newly discovered. 
Gahga copperplates of Mdrasimha of the llth century A.D., by Rao 
Bahadur Narasimhacharya, was one of the few papers that never 
left a single point disciis.sed in it without leaving on it the stamp of 
genuine historical scrutiny and scholarship. 

6. Out of the twenty-two papers presented to be read in the section 
dealing with Social and Religious History, five were taken as read, as 
the authors were not present. As to the rest, only summaries were 
read. As there were no controversial points in any of the papers, 
there was no discussion. Dr. R. Shamasastry, B. A., Ph.D., presided. 

Among the papers read, three dealt with the literature on social 
and religious customs, two on marriage, five on ancient Indian 
polity, three on industry, economics and famine relief, two on the 
spread of Hindu culture and civilization, one on Vaisnavism in 
Edmarupa and one on the Armed, Ascetics of Ancient India. 
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Professor Farquhar’s paper on armed ascetics of India was very 
fiiteresting. Though now almost forgotten, it is a historical fact 
that the Kapalika and Bhairava orders of ascetics armed themselves 
and regarded human sacrifice as an indispensable religious practice 
enjoined upon them. Equally interesting was Mr. Sarat Chandra 
GTOSwami’s paper on Vaisnavism in Kdmarupa. The interesting 
fact brought to light in this paper is the grafting of a new religion 
on an old stem to humour the people with the belief that their 
change is merei.y a growth : with the substitution of Yaisnavism 
for Buddhism by Sahkaradev in Kamarupa or Assam, the images of 
Buddha began to be worshipped as those of Visnii. In his interest- 
ing paper on 31arriage Laws and MegulaHons render the Peshwas.^ Dr. 
Surendranath Sen has shown how by executive orders the Feshwas 
succeeded in legalising illegitimate marriages and births in the land 
of Maharastra. Though the spread of the Hindu spiritual and 
religious culture in India and abroad, as expounded by Mr. Narendra- 
Hath Law and Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, is an admitted historical 
fact, the Doctor’s endeavour to attribute the spread of the Va-sudeva 
or Krsna cult in the south to the Andhakas of the Yadus depends 
upon the doubtful philological identity of the word Andhaka with 
the Tamil word Ander. Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari’s papeiv on some 
glimpses in ancient Tamil polity is an important contribution on the 
subject. As some of the political ideas, especially the four Upadhds^ 
or tests of character taught in the Kunil, an ancient Tamil work 
(Lst or 2nd century A.D.), are all borrowed from the Arlhamstm,. 
it cannot be denied that the ancient Tamils owed many of their 
political ideas to the Aryans. No less important are the papers 
presented by Mr. Pramathanatha Banerji on Alachiamlism in A ncient 
Indian Polity and by Mr. Hemachandra Ray on Elements of State 
Socialism in Kautilya. The one deals with the theory of the ex- 
pedient or the end justifying the means. It is a theory which was 
upheld and preached by the ancient Mimainsakas in support of their 
immolation of sacrificial victims to secure a happy berth in Svarga and 
which is not even now dead. The other points in vivid colours the 
picture of the unlimited state interference with individual liberty. 
Mr. Narayanachandra Baiierjee’s paper on Governmental Ideals of 
Ancient India, on the other hand, is an endeavour to prove the 
existence in ancient India of a benevolent patriarchicai form of 
government. The titles of other papers read by Messrs. S. V. 
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Visvanatli, P.. V. Kane.'S. N. Muzumdar and P.C. Bagclii and others 
are too significant to need an explanatory foreword. 

7. The Section of Philosophy and Religion, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. 8.' Kiippuswami Sastri, M.A., held its sitting from 10. a.m. 
to 1 p.m., on Monday, the 30th January, 1922. As set forth in the 
printed provisional and supplementary placed in the 

hands of the Chairman, this Section has to deal with fifteen papers ; 
and just before the commencement of the meeting, one paper in 
Sanskrit on the Philosophy of the Bhagavadglta, by Brahmasri N. S. 
x4nantakrishna Sastri, Vedintavisaracla, of the Calcutta University, 
was allowed to be added to the list. Of the sixteen papers to be 
read, Nos. 6 and 7 in the printe l programme on the Nyaya of 
Ehasarmjna and on the Theory of knowledge from the Indian Sdstras 
were not actually forthcoming. As Mr. P, K. Qode, Swami Virup- 
aksha Wodeyar, Mr, Susil Kamar Maitra and Mr. AL Hiriyanna 
(who sent two papers) did not attend the Conference, the contents 
of their papers, five in ail were briefly indicated by the Chairman 
on the basis of the summaries sent by the respective authors. The 
remaining nine papers were actually read before the meeting by 
their respective authors. In the case of some papers, a brief dis- 
cussion of certain relevant questions also followed. The papers of 
(1) the Chairman, (2) Mr. AL Hiriyanna, (3) Air. Alirashi. (4) Mr. S. (1 
Roy and (5) Air. Vidhusekhara Sastri were particularly appreciated 
for the suggestive lines of research pursued and the valuable facts 
set forth therein. The papers j)laced before the Section of Philo - 
sopliy and Religion dealt with a variety of valuable and interesting' 
subjects that could, broadly speaking, be brought under the follow^- 
iog general heads : — (i) textual criticism of the basic texts of the 
philosophy of BlutUh and Vedanta ; (2) the history of the Pwrva- . 
mmmmsd ; \ ^) estimative elucidations of the metaphysical and ethi- 
cal aspects of the religion and philosoplw of the system : 

and (4) Hindu ethics. It would be felt somewhat strange that the 
Section of Fhilosophy and Religion in the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, happened to miss the subject of Nydya, which has such 
glorious associations with Navadvipa in Bengal. The strength of the 
audience during the sitting of the Section was fairly good and 
ranged from twenty to nearly forty. The Chairman of the Section 
delivered an address with particular reference to the contents of his 
pa];)er on the Prabiiakara School of Purva-mlmamsa and closed the 
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sitting of the Section at 1 p.m., with pertinent observations on the 
work achieved. 

8. In the Section of Phiioiogy, the President-elect being absent^ 
Dr* I. J. S. Taraporewala took the chair. The President reserved his 
Presidential speech to the end, when he gave a brief outline of the 
work to be done in India as regards the study of Linguistics , The 
paper submitted by the President-election The loss of Voivel Alternation 
in Indo-Aryan was a very interesting one tracing the pheiiomena 
known generally as Ablaut and Vowel gradation from the earliest 
records up to the modern vernaculars of modern India. Mr. Diva- 
tia’s paper (which was read by Mr. Dhruva) was also a carefully 
worked out paper but the President disagreed with some of the 
important points raised by it. The paper by Mr. Saileswar Sen on 
The Kol Language was a new matter to most of the people present 
there and it was put in an interesting manner as well. That on the 
Khmi Language dealt wdth the wealth of Persian loan-words in that 
language and incidental!}^ pointed out the immense cultural influence 
of Islam, in civilising the border tribes. The paper of Mr. Charan- 
das Chatter jee tracing some Sinhalese words was also a good contri- 
bution in the hitherto untouched field of work and evoked some in- 
teresting discussion. Dr. Woolner of Lahore exhibited a few speci- 
men pages of the MS. of a new dictionary of the Panjabi language 
which is now undertaken by the scholars at Lahore. Mr. Shahidulla 
of Dacca submitted two papers of which the Sanskrit version of the 
Parsipolis inscription of Darius was a remarkable achievement. The 
paper of Mr. T. Rajagopala Rao on The South Indian stem of the 
hido-Germanic Group was startling in its title as well as its contents. 
But it was nevertheless well worked out and promises to open 
out an entirely new line of research in Dra vidian Linguistic origins. 
The two papers of the President too were well received. That on 
Sanskrit Compounds sought to prove that the development of 
the terrible long compounds in Classical Sanskrit was the result 
of the working of the natural tendency in language development 
from synthesis to analysis. In Sanskrit this natural tendency 
was stiffled on account of the rigid rules of Panini^s Grammar. 
His second paper on Gontamination endeavoured to give a more 
extended meaning to the term than is given by Paul, as well as to 
arrange the various varieties of this phenomenon on a systematic 
basis. 
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9. Anagarika Dliarmapal presided over the Section dealing with 
Buddhism, and he has furnished the following note 

'' It became clear to my mind the importance of the Buddhist 
Section in the Oriental Conference held in Calcutta, when I listened 
to the several papers read before the Section. A clear presentation 
of Buddhist views by competent scholars would be helpful in remov- 
ing the errors that are commonly accepted by the intelligent people 
of India in as much as they are unable to distinguish the principles 
of the Middle Doctrine promulgated by the Blessed One, the Buddha, 
from the extreme ascetic views of Jainism. The remark was made 
that the Oriental Conference was not sufficiently advertised to bring 
a large number of people. The educational view of the Conference 
should be considered, and every effort should be made to arouse the 
interest of the people in the analysis of religious beliefs. The Exec- 
utive Committee, I venture to suggest, should begin operations at 
least six months before the sessions begin and should write to .scholars 
in distant countries to send in their theses to be read at the Con- 
ference. An Advisory Council may be established with members in 
different countries in Asia who shall be in communication with the 
Secretaries. The holding of Religious Conferences in India is not a 
new idea for we read in the Pali Suttas that such Conferences were 
held 2500 years ago. In the Life of Hwen Thsang ” an account of 
a Religious Conference held under the patronage of King HarvSa is 
given. We are told that a Religious Conference was held in the 
reign of Akbar. It is hoped that under the enlightened and toler- 
ant rule of England, India will have annual Conferences In the future, 
and it was a Joy to me that Buddhism after seven centuries of obli- 
vion, had a place at the Conference. I venture to suggest that at 
the next Conference there should be papers on Oriental Christianity, 
ConfuciaBism, Taoism, Shintoism and Judaism read by competent 
scholars, such religions having had their origin in Asia. 

10. The Science Section, presided over by Rai Bahadur Jogesh 
Chandra Rai Vidyanidhi, is to be congratulated on the variety of 
topics discussed. One paper related to Mensuration; three to Astro- 
nomy; two to Mechanics or Engineering; and one each to Civil 
Engineering, Metallurgy of Iron, Surgery, Botany. 

Some of the papers were very valuable. For instance apart from 
its antiquarian interest, street planning as carried on in ancient times 
in Indian environment is of practical value to us now* when town 
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plaDumg is in demand. The paper on the metallurgy of iron showed 
the advanced state of the art of iron smelting and forging at the time 
of Kaniska. 

It was, however, a matter for regret that the audience was very 
small too small indeed for an All-India Conference of Oriental 
Scholars, for a seat of a large University w^hich has Faculty of an- 
cient Indian culture and civilisation, and for the metropolis of India. 
Some of the papers were no doubt highly technical, yet I was eon- 
strained to observe in the concluding portion of my address thatf 
scientific subjects have less attraction than literary ones. There 
was another factor. The Science Section met on the 6th and the 
last day of the Conference, when many scholars had left Cal- 
cutta 

11. The Arabic and Persian Section held its session on Janaary 
31st, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. The attendance was 
not as large as might have been expected, only some fifty members 
being present. The session was opened by an address from the Presi- 
dent which was much appreciated. The President has furnished the 
following note 

'' T)r. Modi’s paper was highly interesting but owing to the short- 
ness of time allotted for each paper it was only possible for the 
author of this paper to read more than a small portion of it even 
with an extension of ten minutes, and this W'as only sufficient for 
Dr. Modi to give his audience a brief sketch of the subject. The 
paper will however be published and will be a valuable contribution 
to the subject of the influence of Eastern upon Western literature. 

The title of Mr. M, A. Shuster^^’s paper was perhaps misleading 
as nothing in it throws any new light upon the History of Sufiism 
properly so-called. Dr. Saha’s paper, it was considered, hardly 
oflered any satisfactory evidence of the proposition put forward by 
its author. Mr. Khuda Eakhsh’s paper, on the Netv World of Islam 
was interesting, but suffered, in the same way as Dr. Modi’s paper, 
from insufficient time to do justice to its subject. Mr. Hafiz Nazir 
Ahmad’s paper was listened to with interested attention. The paper 
by Maulavi Abdul Latif raised a question of primary importance, 
and his criticisms of existing methods of teaching and the system 
of examinations in Arabic and Persian were just and trenchant. 
The paper deserved to elicit a discussion which was how^'ever denied 
to it for some unaccountable reason. Professor Tritton’s paper on 
Life in Yemen was interesting and should be published.” 
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12. The President of the Ancient Geography Section, Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law, has furnished the following note 

There were not many papers on Ancient Geography before the 
Conference but I was favourably impressed with the net result of the 
contributions contained in the seven papers read under my presi- 
dency. Mr. Surendra Nath Mazumdar Shastri, formerly Lecturer 
in Ancient Geography to the Calcutta University, showed that 
Hindu Geographers include what we call to-day Furiher IncUa.^ in 
their limits of the Bharaia-varm. This was a paper on Hindu Geo- 
graphy proper. I hope, as I said in my presidential address, atten- 
tion of scholars is more pointedly drawn to the examination of the 
method and scheme of Hindu Geographers. Dr. Majiimdar of the 
Dacca Universit}? dealt with the identification of the mountain 
called the Suktimat in the Puranas. He identified it with the Sulei- 
man Range on philological and topographic grounds. The author 
was supported by Mr. Harita K. Deb who also had independently 
come to the same conclusion : Dr. Eaychaudhuri, on the other 
hand, contested the conclusion on the authority of inscriptional 
evidence. In iny opinion the philological equation is untenable ; 
yet the proposed identification is not without value. It is a good 
working hypothesis ; the point is not concluded. Raf Bahadur 
Dayaram Sahani, and Mr. K, N. Dikshit, Superintendents, Archmo- 
iogicai Survey, gave two notes on two localities mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. Mr. Dikshit established his identification conclusively and 
Mr. Sahani also seemed to be convincing. These papers were ex- 
amples of devotion to working out details. Mr. Chakra varti of the 
Presidency College brought forward a piece of evidence proving that 
once — necessarily in pre-Buddhan times — Ahga included Magadha by 
conquest. Mr. D. N. Sen, Principal, B.N. College, Patna, discussed 
the topography of ancieni Raj agrha with reference to Buddhist 
sites with a wealth of personal knowledge. One point in his paper 
stood out for its general importance. He showed from an ancient 
text Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, really repaired and strengthened 
the "New Rajagrha,' he was not its builder as stated by Dr. Rhys 
Davids. This adds to our knowledge the fact that the new Rajgir 
of the Buddhist texts, the fort which is in ruins near the Inspection 
Bungalow at Rajgir, really belongs to a period before Ajatasatru 
and the Buddha. Mr. Chakladar, Lecturer to the Calcutta University, 
discussed the colonization of Bengal in Vedic times. His thesis was 
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assailed by the scholars of Bengal and a lively controversy followed. 
A yomig scholar read a paper on Ancient Bengal. The discussions 
were carried on in a very scholarly way and the desire of the 
members to reach truth and nothing but truth was most impressive. 
Scholars were very critical and tended rather on the side of scepti- 
cism than on the authority of the authors in accepting their theses/’ 


Part III. Conclusion. 

1. At the next Conference it would be wise to insist on scholars 
submitting summaries a month at least beforehand, so that these can 
be printed and circulated. This procedure would add immensely 
to the interest. taken in and value of discussions.. The time allowed 
for papers ■ should also be extended where, necessary and it .would, 
be better to leave a discretion, in the matter to the President of the 
Sect.ion and to leave it to- him to arrange for extra sittings whenever 
necessary. 

2. Since the Conference was held the following actions have 
been taken : — 

1. According to Resolution No. 6 of the Oeneral Meeting of 
the Conference {?;hh p. cvv) an application has been sent to 
the Federation of Inter -allied Societies for affiliation, 
through Prof. Sylvain Levi. 

ii. Mr. W. R. G ourlay was deputed to represent the Conference 

in the last sitting of the Federation of Inter-allied Societies- 

iii. A .Draft -constitution of the Conference has been drawn up 

according to Resolution No. 8 of the Genera! Meeting of the 
Conference {vide p. cvi). 

The w’ork of seeing the proceedings through the Press has been 
supervised bjvEabii Tarak Chandra Das, M.A., and the Committee 
are greatly indebted to him for his devotion to this duty. 

3. The Secretaries and the Assistant Secretaries desire to record 
their gratitude to all the members for the courtesj" shown to them. 
The readiness of the members to overlook ail deficiencies, and to 
co-operate in making the Conference a success, made their duties 
very light, and they w^ili always look back with feelings of pleasure 
to the wovk they did together for the Second Oriental Conference. 
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Vedie .... 

Iranian Language and Literature 
Etlinology and Folk-lore ' . . 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature 
■Archaeology 
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PhiIosoj3hy and Religion 

Philology 
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. M.A. 
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Ph.D. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel G. S. Ranking, 
M.A.,M.D. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar,- 
at-Law, 


Senate House, College Square. 

Saturday, Jamiary 2Sth, 

11a.m. to 1 p.m. — Opening Address by His Excellency the 
Patron. 

Welcome Address by the President of the Reception Com- 
mittee. 

Election of the President of the Conference. 

Presentation of the Report of the First Oriental Conference^ 
Presidential Address. 
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B p.m. to 5 p.m,— Visit to the Nahar Collections of Oriental Art 
(Kumer Sing Hall, 46, Indian Mirror Street), 

5-BO p.m. to 7-30 p.m.-— Visit to the Bafigiya Sahitya Parisat 
(243 -Ij Upper Circular Road, Calcutta). 

Sunday, January 29/A. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. — 

(1) Vedic vSection. 

(2) Iranian Section. 

10 a.m. to i p.m. — Archaeology Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 pan. — Ethnology and JMk-lore Sectioii. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.-— Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature Section. 

2- 30 p.m to 5 p.m.— Steamer trip from ChandpaL Ghat. The 
steamer, “ Biickland/V starts from Chandpal Ghat, arriYes at 
Royal Botanical Gardens at 3-30 p.in. 

3- 30 p.m. to 4-30 p.m.— Halt at Botanical Garden. Returns 

4-30 p.m. ; arrival at Chandpal Ghat at o p.m. Tea onboard 
the steamer. 

Monday^ January 

10 a.m- to 1 p.m. — Archaeology Section, 

10 a.m, to i p.m — Political Flistory and Chronoiog\y Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. — Social and Religious History Section. 

10 a,m. to 1 p.m. — Philosopliy and Religion Section. 

2-30 p.m. to 7-30 p.m. — Visit to the Exhibition of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art (Samavaya Buildings, 0, Hogg Street). 

2-30 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. — Visit to the Indian Museum. 

9-30 p.m. — His Excellency the Governor’s Evening Party 
(Government House). 

Tuesday, January Bls^. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m — Philology Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. — Buddhist Section, 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. — Arabic and Persian Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. — Ancient Geography Section. 

2-30 -p.m, to 4 p.m. — Visit to the Victoria Memorial Hail. 

4- 30 p.m. — Tea. (Place — Calcutta University Institute Hall, 
Top Floor). 

5- 15 p.m, to 7-45 p.m. — Indian Musical Entertainments. (Uni- 
versity Institute Hall, Ground Floor). 


8 pan. to:9 p.m.— "Sanskrit Drama — 'Mrcchakatikahv the Sans- 
, krit Maliamandala. 

l¥ednesilayiF.ehf%iary 1st* 

10 aaii. to 1 pan. — Political History and Chronology Secti< lu. 
.,10 a.m. to 1 pan. — : 

(1) Social and Eeligious History Section, 

(2) Ethnology and Folk-lore >Section. 
,,'10a.in.'tolp.m.—ScienceSection.- 

X:' 10 'aari. to 2 p. ill. —Archaeology Section. , 

3 p.m. to 5 p.m.— G«eneral Meeting. 

5- 30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m.— Lantern Lecture ■on the Ancient Gam 
Temples of India^ B. C. Bhattachar^ni, Esq., ALA, ('Pla,ce 
—Senate House, Calcutta). 

6- 30 p.m. to 7-30 pan. — La^xitem Leotme on Child Training on 
Ancient Lines ^ by ,'Prof. R. K. Kulkarnl. (Place — Seriate 
House, Western Hail). 

9-15 p.m. — Annual Meeting of. the Asiatic Society of Benga.I 
(L Park Street). 


Vedic Section. 

President: — Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, AI.A., Pii.D. 

L Litera..ry Strata in the Rgveda.- By S. K. Belvalkar. 

2. Chronology and Aryanisiii with special reference to Vedic 

Origins, Racial and Cultural. By H. Bruce Hannah. 

3. Vyusti or the Vedic New Year’s Day. By R. Shamasastry. 

4. Mitra Afithra. By S. K. Hodivala. 

5. The Dialogue between Yama and Yanii in the Rgveda com- 

pared with Mashya and Alashyani in the Bruddehish. By 
, A. K. Vesavala. 

6. The Adhvaryu’s Duties : Prescription and Practice. By 

V. P. Ramachandra Oharlu. 

7. Error.s and Imperfections of Sayana as a Bhasyakara, By 

S. V. Venkatesvara Ayer* ' 

8. A^edic Alantras as explained b^tDurgadas Lahiri. By Prama- 

thanath Sanj^'a!. 

9. The word Ahura in Sanskrit and the home of the Gobhilas. 

By I. J, S. Taraporewala. 
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Section of Iranian Language and Literature. 

J, J. Modi, 

1. Three Passages from the Yasna. B.y I, J. S. Taraporewala. 

2. The Doctrine of Karma from the Zoroastrian point of view. 

ByJ. J. Modi. 

3. Alexander the Great and the devastation of the ancient liter- 

ature of the Parsis. By J. J. Modi, 

4. The Amesha Spentas. By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

5. A Note on some Foreigners who stealthily saw the Farsi 

Tower of Silence from within. B,y R. N. Munshi. 

6. The Persian Kivayats of the Parsis and the Smrtis of the 

Hindus and the Talmud of the Hebrews. By J. J. Modi. 

7. Caste System in the Avesta. By B. K. Chatteijee. 

Section of Ethnology and Folk-lore. 

Rao Bahadur L. K. xAinanthkrishna Iyer, 

B.A., L.T., F.R A.l. 

1. The Home of Ancient Hindus and their Policy of Racial 

Fusion. By R. Shamasastry. 

2. On some vestiges of the custom of offering Human sacrifices 

to the Waterspirits. By Saratchandra Mitra. 

3. Sun-worship in Eastern India. By Tarakchandra Das. 

4. The Suvaeani-vrata : One of the female folk-rites prevalent 

in Bengal. By Prabodh Chandra Bagehi. 

5. Indian Cultural and Racial Origins. By Panchanan Mitra. 

6. Divorce. By S. S. Mehta. 

7. Pre-Vedic Civilisation and the Influence of the Vedie Civilisa- 

tion thereon. By S. V. Ketkar. 

8. The Astronomy of the Mundas and their associated Star 

Myths. By Manindra Bhusan Bhaduri. 

9. Gipsies and the spread of Indian Culture. By Bhoodeb 

Mookerjee. 

10. The Origin and Folk-lore of Mangalcandl. By Rai Bahadur 
B. A. Giipte. 

IL Importance of and Necessity for the Study of Anthropology 
in India. By L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer. 

12. Some Bull and Boar Fights from India. B 37 Kshitischandra 

Sarkn.r 
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13. Disa-Potlii or the Book of Anniversaries of Deaths. By J. J. 

'' Modi..' ■ ■ ' ■ 

14. The Prehistoric Home of Man. By Binodbehari Roy. 

15. The Antonom}' and Expansion of Village Pahcayet. By 

* , . R. K. Mukherjl 

16 On Two New l^ypes of Accumnlatioii Droll. By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra. ' ■■ 

17. The Cult of Magadheswari in Chittagong, By Rajandra- 
kumar Bhattacharya. 

Section of Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. 

President: — Mahamahopaduyaya Professor Haraph.asai> 
Sastri, M.A., F.A.S.B., C.I.E. 

1. Kalidasa and Hinduism, B,y C. Venkata rain aiiayar. 

2. Medhatithi as revealed in his Manublmsya. By Mahamaho- 

j)adhyaya Oanganath Jha. 

3. The Sanskrit Language and Literature. J->,y Satyendriya 

Chowdhury, 

4. The Date of Mrcehakatika from Astrological Data. By 

Jyotish Chandra Ghatak. 

5. iAvantisundarlkatha of Dandin. By M. Ramakrishim Kavi. 

; 6. Magha on the Bhinna-sadja. By V. V. Sovani. 

7. Kalidasa. By Khirocl Bihari Chatter jee. 

8. Aesthetic Function in Sanskrit Literature. By Shrinivasa Rao, 

9. Vasubandhu or Subandhii. By Rangaswaini Sarasvati. 

J 10, The Chronological order of Kalidasa's Works. By R. D. 

Karmarkar. 

11. A Note on the Jaiiia Classical Sanskrit Literature, By P. C. 

4 .. Naliar. 

12. The World-poet Kalidas was a Bengali. By Manmatiia Nath 

, ' Bhattacharyj’a.. . 

13. Sidelights from the Dhammapada on the Origin and Growth 

of Poetry in Indian Literature. By B. M. Barua. 

14. A note on the Popular Element of the Classical Sanskrit 

Drama By Sivaprasad Kavyatirtha. 

15. The Story of Rsi Ani-Mandavya. By N. B. Utglkar. 

16. The Long lost Sanskrit Vidyasundar. By Sailendranath 

Mitra. 
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17. A Forgotten Family of Royal Poets in East Bengal. By 
Dinesehandra Bhattaeharyya. 


Section of Archaeology. 

President :—lUo Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, B.A. 

1. Pre-historic Painting.s of Siughanpur and Mirzapur and other 

Researches. By Monoranjan Ghosh 

2. Art of Writing in Ancient India. By Abinash Chandra Das. 

3. The General Development of Hindu Iconology. By S. V. 

Venkatesvara A \^er. 

4. A Voussoir from Pataiiputra. By K. P. Jayaswal. 

5. Dravidian and Aryan Elements in Indian Art. By Sir John 

Marshall. 

6. Indian Columns. By P. K. Acharya. 

7. Palaeographic Test.s and the Date of Kharavela. By Rama- 

prasad Chanda. 

8. Evolution of Vajrapani. By N. G. Majumdar. 

9. The Benares School of Sculpture. By Brindavan Chandra 

Bhattaeharyya. 

10. The Mitra Coins of Magadha. By S. V. Venkatesvara Ayer. 

11. Nalanda Copperplate grant of Devapala. Bv Hirananda 

Sastri. 


12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


By Ranga:swami Sa.ra- 


Texts on Ancient Indian Painting, 
swati. 

The Land system in accordance with Epigrajihic Records 
ByK.M. Gupta. ' 

Daudig Copperplate Inscription of Kasasati, Sakabda 172.5. 
By K. M, Gupta. 

Some old Maratha Gold Coins, By R, Srinivasa Rasbava 
Ayengar. 

Afoka’s Dhammalipis. By Harit Krishna Dev. 

Archaeology and Ancient History. By A. Giiose. 
Identification of a Bharhut Bas-relief.' By N. G. Majumdar. 
Samoh Inseripts of Gohila Siladitya. B\' Ram Kuran. 

mtification of Avalokitesvara Images. By Benavatosh 
oJiattacharya.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kedarpur Copperplate of Sricandra. By Haridas Mitra. 
Origin of Alphabet. By R, N. Saha. 
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23. Harvan Excavations. By Ramohandra Kak. 

24. A Pew Notes on Kashmir from an Antiquarian Point of Tie w 

, J,. Modi,. 


8 . 

9 . 

10 .' 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


Section of Political History and Chronology. 

Preside7it -.~BAO Bahadur R. NAEAsrMHACH.AR, M.A. 

■ Sources of Indian History from Telegu Literature. By 

Vanguri Subba Row. 

Connection of Malloi (of Alc.-mnder) and Mallaui of Marwar. 

hy Bisheshvar Naib R-eii ' 

Ancient Goa. By .4. D. Bragan.a Pereira, 
le Order of Suooe.ssion of the Later Imperial Gnpta.s. By 

Hemchandra Raychaudhury. 

On the Identification of Mem uprooted by the Rastrakilta 

King Indra HI. By Surendra Nath Majuuidar Sastri. ' 

P Samudragiipta {Cirotsa^imimmedkaMrtii). 

^ ^ By D. B. Dishkalkar. 

Toramana’s Rule in Central India. By 

il* 1>. Dishkalkar, 

The Brahman Kingdom of the Deccan. By T. N. Subra- 

Determination of the Epoch of the Pargaiiait Era. By N. 

K. Bliattasali, 

Saka-Pahlaya Dimasties of Northern India. By Harit 

Krishna Deb. 

A Glimpse into the Pallava History. By R. Gopalan. 
^feasvatr”^ Dynasties. By Rangaswami 


'■ The Ethics of Caliikya Vikramaditya VPs aooe.ssioti and 
, - . ''^“dicatiou of his character. By A. Veiikataramayya. 

lo. liisfcorical Basis and Model for Kalida.sa’s description of 
Raghii’s Conquest. By R. G. Basab. 

IK The Origin of the Sena Kings. By R. 0. Majumdar. 

17. The Western Gaiigas of Talfcad. By R. Narasimhachar. 

1^. The Chronology of the Maukharls. By K. N. Dikshit. 

19. Glimpses of the Mauryan Invasions in Tamil Literature. By 
b. Krislinaswami Aiyangar. 
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20. The Place of Vicleha in Ancient and Mediaeval India. By 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

21. A Note on the Kushana Kings. By Dayaram Saliiii. 

22. The elats of Hariana (Hissar, Rohtak and Kamiil). By K 

Qan lingo. 

23. The use of Cycles of Recurrence in Chronological Investiga' 

tion. By L. D. Svvami Kannu Piliai. 

Section of Social and Religious History. 

Pfesidmt R. Shmiasastey, B.A.j Fh.l). 

1. The Tantravartika and the Dharmasastra Literature. By 

F. V. Kane. 

2. On the Interpretation of a passage of Mannsanihita. By 

Surendra Nath Majumdar. 

3. A Dissertation on the Earliest Stratum in the Development 

of the Jaina Canonical Literature. By Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi. 

4. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian industrial Life. By S. V. 

Vishwanath. 

5. Famine Relief in Ancient India. By S. V. Vishwanath. 

6. Position of Brahmana in Kautilya. By Hemchandra Ray. 

7. Economic Culture as depicted in Vahniki’s Eamayana, By 

J. N. Samaddar. 

8. Elements of State Socialism in Kautilya. By Hemchandra 

Ray. 

9 An Interesting Folk Movement and the light it throws on 
Indian Culture. By 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 

10. The Evolution of Marriage Ritual in Ancient India. By 

Nareschandra Sen Gupta, 

1 1 . Governmental Ideals of Ancient India , By Narayan Chandra 

Banerjee. 

12. Marriage Laws and Regulations under the Peshwas. By 

Surendra Nath Sen. 

13. Maehiavellism in Ancient Indian Polity. By Pramatha 

Nath Banerjee. 

14. The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and the Interpretation 

of their Civilisation. By Narendra Nath Law. 

15. Some Glimpses of Ancient Tamil Polity, Ideal and Real. By 

C. S. Srinivasachari. 
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16* Vaisnavistti ill Kamrupa. By Sarat CiiaD.dra Goswaiui. 

17. Manners and Customs of the Licohavis. By Bimalacharan 

• Law.. ■ ' 

18. B^einaie Edocation in Ancient India. By Bhababibliuti 

; Vidyablmsan. ; 

19. Patria Potestas in Ancient India. By Nirinalchandra Chat- 

terjee. 

20. Kautilya’s Place in the History of Hindu Political Theory. 

By tTpendranath Gliosal. 

2P The Armed Ascetics of Ancient India. By J. N. Farquhar. 

Section of Philosophy and Religion. 

President: — Prof. S. Kopfuswami Sastri, M.A. 

1. Prabhakara School of Karma Mlmamsa. By S. Kuppiiswami 

Sastri. 

2. The Traditional Author of the Vedanta Sutras— Badarayana 

or Krsna Dvaipayana. By V. V. Mirashi. 

3. The Bhaktisiitras of Narada and the Bhagavadglta. By 

P. K. Code. 

4. Theory of Interpolations in the Bhagavadglta as held by 

Prof. R. Garbe and other Western Scholars. By S. 0. 
Roy. 

5. Religion and Belief in the Arthasastra. By Narayan Chandra 

Banerjee. 

6. Nyaya of Ehasarvajna. By Visvanath P. Vaidya. 

7. Theory of Knowledge from Indian Bastras. By Srinivas 

Rao. 

8. Gaudapadakarika on the Mandukya Upanisad. By Vidhu- 

sekhar Sastri. 

9. On Visistadvaifca Philosophy. By Swami Viriipaksha 

Wodeyer. , 

10. Two old Vedantins. By M. Hiriyanna. 

11. The Psychological Basis of Hindu Ethics. By Sushil 

Kumar Maitra. 

12. The Ethics of the Upanisads. By M. Hiriyanna. 

13. Radha is the centre of World* religion. By M. N. Bhatta- 

char^^ya. 
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14. Tlie Bhakti Doctrine in the Sandilya Sutra. By B. M. Bariia. 

' 15. The Date of the Purvammiamsa Sutra By x4bliaylvoma..r 
Guha. 

16. Philosophy of the Bhagavadgita. By N. S. Aiiaiitakrishna 
Sastri. 

Section of Philology. 

President:— Dr, L J. S. Taeapori2Wala, B.A., Ph.D, 

1. The Influence of Bengali on the Mon -language of Inclo- 

Burma. By Shew Zan Aung. 

2. The South Indian Stem of the Indo-Germanie Group. By 

T. Rajagopala Rao. 

3. A note on the guttural (Kh) sound of the cerebral sibilant (s). 

By N. B. Divatia. 

4. On some unexplained forms in Sanskrit. By Amrita How. 

5. The loss of Vowel Alternation in In do -Aryan. By R. L. 

Turner. 

6. A note on Sanskrit Gompounds. By I. J. S. Tarapore 

wala. 

7. The Etymologies of kubha-, iagh, gevaya, etc,, in the Inscrip- 

tions of Asoka. By Md. Shahiduilah. 

8. Analogical changes in the Noun Declension in the successive 

changes of the Aryan Language. By Md. Shahiduilah, 

9. Contamination in Language. By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

10. The Kol Language. By Saileswar Sen. 

11. Some Sinhalese words traced. By Oharandas Ghatterjee, 

Buddhist Section. 

-The AnagIrika Duarmapal, Esq.' 

1. Pali Nirutthi. By Kodaguda Upasena Tliero. 

2. Religion of Asoka. By Manoranjan Ghosh. 

3. The Historical Study of the Terms ‘ Maha,yana ^ and * Hina- 

yana.’ By E. Kimura. 

4. Traces of Canakyaniti in Tibetan Vina3'a. By Johan Van 

Manen. 

5. Historical Significanee of the terms Hinayana and i^Iahayana. 

By B. M. Bariia. 

6. The internal forces in the Spread of Buddhism. 'By Nali- 

naksa Dutt. 
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7. The Maiigalasiitta and the Rock Edicts of Asoka. By Sailen- 
, ' dranath Mifcra, 

8. Jataka Stories in the Dasaknmarcarita. By JSIilmani Chakra- 

: vart}^ 

Science Section, 

'.President Rai Bahadue JoaESCHANDEA Rai, M.A,', ' 

VlDYANIDHf. 

1. Streets and their Planning in Ancient India. Binodbiharl 

J3atta." 

2. Aviation in Ancient India. By Umacharan Banerjee/ 

B. The ikstronomical Consideration r.)f the Jataka of Rama. By 
Ram Chandra Gharhi. 

4. The Irrigation Works in Northern India in Ancient Times. 

By D..B. Dishkalkar. ' 

5. On the different Solba Sutras ' By N K. Majumdar, " 

6. On Laghn-manasam of Mufijala. By N. K. Majumdar. 

7. Precession in Hindu x4stronomy. Paresprasad Majumdar. 

8. Hindu Almanac Reform. By Satkari Chatter] ee. 

9. A flying story in the Pali Commentary. By B. M. Barua. 

10. Difficult Labour and its Treatment according to the ancient 

Hindu Physicians. By Ekendra Nath Ghosh. 

x4rabic and Persian Section. 

President: — Lieot.-Col. G. ^S. Ran, kino, .M.A., M.D. 

I. History of Sufi.sm. By Md. Abbas Shiisteri. 

■2. The Influence of the Persian Poet Hafiz on German Poet 
Goethe. By J, J. Modi. 

B. Discovery of America by the Arabs from the evidences of 
Koran. ' By PC N. Saha. ■ . ' ■ 

4. The New World of Mam. By S. Khuda Buksh. 

5. Criticism on the teaching of Arabic and Persian in Indian 

Universities. By A. M. M, Latif., 

6. Yemen in the i7th Century, By A. S. Tritton, 

7. Humayun and the Rajput princes. By K. R. Qanimgo. 

8. Note on the Library of A. Rahim Khan Khanan, the First 

Prime Minister of the Emperor Akbar. By Hafiz Nazir 
Ahmad. 
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Ancient Geography Section. 

President: — K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-Lcm: 

1. Rajagrha in the Buddhist Scriptures. By D, N. Sen. 

2. The Localities mentioned in the Vallabhi plates. By D. B. 

Pishkalkar. 

3. Some notes on the Ancient Geography of India. By Siiren- 

dra Nath Mazumdar, Sastri. 

4. Geography of Ancieirb Bengal. By Anubhuti Bhattacharya. 

0. The Identity of Suktiman Mountain. By B. 0. Majuni- 

dar. 

6. On the localities mentioned in the Bhaiidaka plates of Krs- 

naraja L By K. N. Dikshit. 

7. Political Divisions of India long before the Rise of Buddhism. 

By Nilmani Chakra varti. 

General Meeting — -Topics for discussion. 

1. ‘‘ Sanskritic Studies.” By Rai Bahadur Lalitmohan Chatter- 

fee. 

2. “ On a Uniform Braille System for Indian Vernaculars by 

Prof, P. M. Advani.” By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

3. “ A scheme for a simplified phonetic script for Bengali by a 

Committee consisting of Sir G. A. Grierson and others/' 
By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

4. “ A proposal to open a numismatic section in the next Con- 

ference.” By E.N.Diksit. 







Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Second Oriental Conference. 

The Second Oriental Conference met at the Senate House in GoT 
lege Square, Oaleutta, on Saturday the 28th January at 11 a.m. 
There was an attendance of between 400 and 500 delegates, mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee and friends. 

The President, Professor Syivain Levi, arrived at 10-45 a.m.. and 
was received by the Hon^ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee (Chairman of 
the Reception Committee), b^^ the Conveners of the different Sub- 
committees, and by the Secretaries. His Excellency the Covernor, 
the Patron of the Conference, arrived ten minutes later, and was 
conducted by the President and the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee to the platform. Many distinguished individuals sup- 
ported the President on the platform, including the Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandi, K.CJ.E., of Oassinibazar ; Mr. P. J. 
Hartog, C I. E., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca, and 
Raya Yatindra Nath Chaiidhuri. 

His Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshay, the Patron of the Con- 
ference, in opening the Second Oriental Conference said : — 

'' Sir Asutosh Mookekjbe, Laihes and Gentlemen, 

It gives me the greatest possible satisfaction to welcome to 
Calcutta so large a gathering of distinguished Orientalists. I 
have looked through the programme of the subjects upon which 
papers will be read during the next few days ; and I can well 
understand the keenness of appetite, if 1 may appty to the 
intellect a metaphor culled from the things of the flesh, with 
which you are about to take yom seats at the feast which has 
been prepared for you. For the alluring prospect which lies 
before you, you are indebted to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 
those associated with him ; and great, if f may say so, is your 
debt. In particular I should like to mention the splendid work 
done for this Conference by the Joint Secretaries, Mr. Gourlay, 
Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, and the Chair- 
men of the different Sub-Committees, Sir Rajendranath Mooker- 
jee, Messrs. A. H. Harley, Saratkumar Roy, P, N. Tagore, Satis- 
chandra Ghosh, and Registrar of the University, Mr. Juan- 
chandra Ghosh. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate that in opening the Conference 
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I should ask a question which at first sight may appear to some 
of you superfluous or even foolish, namel^y what is the object 
with which such Conferences as these are held. The immediate 
object is doubtless clear enough ; it is to trace the threads 
which in the past have gone to the making of the splendid and 
variegated tapestry of Indian civilisation. Much in the detail 
of the pattern of the tapestry has been obliterated by the hanel 
of time; and the immediate and conscious task of those who 
take part in the proceedings of these Conferences is to make 
known the extent to which progress has been made in rescuing 
such details from oblivion. Look at the titles of the various 
papers and you can see at once that they are the work of* men 
who have dived deep into the past and who are laying before 
us to-day the results of their researches. Very well, tliein we 
have a number of scholars each working in Ms own particular 
department to bring before us of the present day the modes of 
thought, the beliefs, the hopes and the fears, and finally the 
achievements of the men of a past age. So that when we have 
brought together at a Conference such as this the results of 
their seveial labours we are able to see with increasing clearness 
as the wnrk of research proceeds the general nature of the 
pattern of which the tapestry of Indian civilisation consists. 
Yes: but to what end ? Is the object of such research nothing 
more than the intellectual satisfaction of the individual scholar ? 
Or again, is this fascinating though difficult task of reconstruct- 
ing the past, being undertaken simply to gratify the national 
vanit,y of a people by recalling to them the greatness of that 
which they have inherited from their ancestoisl Surely not. 
The ultimate object which consciously or iiiieonscioiisly those 
who attend these Conferences are piirsiiing, is sometliiog more 
than that. The ultimate object, surely, is the speeding of the 
corporate mind of India along the path of its natural cleveiop- 
ment so that it may contribute its special share to the shaping 
of the destiny of the human race. 

The intellectual life of a people seldom proceeds with undis- 
turbed uniformity. It has its periods of activity and of stagna- 
tion. Who can doubt that India has again started on one of 
its periods of activity ? Here in Bengal there are ample indi- 
cations of a fresh stirring in the world of thought. You will 
find them in the proceedings of the Post-Graduate work of the 
Calcutta University; in the operations of the Varendra Re- 
search Society — a purely non-official body in Northern Bengal ; 
in the modern school of Indian painting inspired by the genius 
of Abanindra and Gaganendra Nath Tagore; or again in the 
achievements of the Bose Institute whose founder and director, 
Sir elagadish Bose, has combined with such success the analyti- 
cal methods of the West with the imaginative insight of the 
East. And finally, you will find it in the systematised effort to 
reconstruct a comprehensive picture of all that the mind of 
India has stood for in the past of which this Conference is an 
illustration, and in which it is easy to perceive an instructive 
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process of preparation for a fresh advance Tlie ground won 
by past generations’ is being consolidated to provide a sure 
foundation for the next step forward. 

I am well aware of the danger of generalising ; but if I now 
asked what seemed to me to be the distinctive characteristics 
of the thought of Europe and of India respectivelj, I should 
certainly reply, a tendency to direct and analj^se phenomena in 
the one case and to look behind phenomena in the other ; or to 
express myself somewhat differently, I should describe the out- 
standing feature of Western thought to be its achievements 
along the pathway of natural science, while i should on the 
contrary, describe the outstanding feature of Indian thought to 
be the success with which it has resisted the natural tendency of 
mankind to accept the- phenomenal universe at its face-value. 
As an observer from the West, I have found this idealism in its 
art and literature alike, particularly in its philosophic specula- 
tions. It is the substance behind the shadow, the reality be- 
hind the appearance that the mind of India is ceaselessly striv- 
ing to grasp. 

We may tben ask ourselves if this faet’—namely. that the 
mind of one great section of tiie human race is working along 
one particular channel and the mind of another great section 
is following another channel — has any particular significance 
for us? 1 think it lias. It will not be disputed, 1 suppose, 
that the ultimate goal towards which humanity is struggling, 
is truth. Nor will it be disputed that the stronghold of absolute 
truth will not fall to anything but strenuous and dogged attack. 
Very well then, it is obvious that there are great advantages in 
attacking from different directions ; or to change the metaphor 
slightly, in pushing our advance towards the goal by different 
methods. One of the great advantages is that the conclusions 
reached by one act as a check upon those reached by the other. 
If the conclusions reached by both methods agree, our confidence 
in the correctness of the conclusions is immensely strengthened. 
May I try to give you an example ? I take a case in which it 
seems to me that the conciusions arrived at along the road of 
Indian metaphysics are being confirmed by the discoveries made 
in Europe in the domain of physics. There are many Vedantins, 
who in agreement with Sankara, hold the view that the universe 
as we perceive it cannot be said to possess the quality either of 
being ” or of non-being.*’ Those holding this view would I 
think apply to the universe as we perceive it, the much debated 
Sanskrit term mayaP Here I must pause for a moment to ask 
what exactly is meant when it is said of anything that it does 
not possess the quality either of being” or of non-being” ? 
The late Professor IBenoyendra Nath Sen has pointed out that 
the characteristic of ail knowledge of the universe is that it rests 
upon the super-imposition of a concept upon the object which 
attempts but is unable to express its true being. Hence it be- 
comes necessary to change the concept the moment it seems 
that a truer realization of the object has been attained ; but this 
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again has to be given up like the first and thus the process of 
super-imposition after super-imposition goes on because the true 

being of the object is never reached. If now we consider the 
nature of manifested things the meaning of this becomes clear. 
Let us ask ourselves, for example, if the name or form under 
which a thing presents itself to us is rigid and coiistaiit ? The 
material objects which we see around us, such for example, as 
this building or this chair, present themselves to us in the form 
of solid and inert mass and under names appropriate to objects 
so constituted. And prior to certain recent discoveries in 
physical science, we should have been justified in sajdiig of 
tliese names and forms that the}?' possessed the quality of 

being, that is, the assumption that the\" corresponded to the 
objects with which the}^ were associated, was valid. .Recent 
progress in physical science has .shown, however, that the 
smallest particle of the so-called solid matter is a universe 
of inhnitely minute entities in violent motion and we now see, 
therefore, that the name and form which previously possessed 
for us the quality of '' being.’’ that is to say validity, no longer 
do so and in the light of present knowledge would have to be 
characterized as " non-being ” that is, invalid. And when we 
begin to think about it, we perceive that wdiat we are in the 
habit of regarding as absolutely true is. in reality, only re- 
latively true. Take as an example, oin* bodily sensations. We 
label them with names such as heat and cold. Have these 
names any real validity ? Is cold anything more than an ab- 
sence of heat ? And where precisely is the dividing line between 
the two ? Can we mark any particular point on a thermo- 
meter at which we can say that heat exists, that is to say, can 
be characterized as “ being” or ceases to exist, that is, must 
be described as " non-being ” ? And would the denizen of the 
polar regions be in agreement with the inliabitaiit of Bengal on 
the point ? 

Even in those regions of knowledge in which until quite 
recently we were wont to think that we had laid hold of truths 
which were absolute, we are now learning that t lie foundations 
on which we had built up vast and elaborate structures under 
the belief that they were of immovable rock are in reality nothing 
but shifting sand. Professor Einstein has, I believe, convinced 
a large and important section of the scientiiie world that laws 
hitherto regarded as absolute, such as Newton’s Law of Gravi- 
tation and the Laws of Geometry formulated by Euclid, are in 
fact, only relatively true. And it certainly .seems to me that 
from the point of view from which I have been hooking at the 
matter the conclusions as to the nature of things arrived at by 
Professor Einstein and his fellow -workers in the dcunain of phy- 
sics bear a remarkable resemblance to those arrived at by the 
sages of India in the domain of metapli^^sics. 

From the mechanical I could pass on to the moral sphere 
and ask if it is possible to lay down any absolute line between 
good and evil. But to do so would lead me into a discussion of 
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unconseionable length and I have already taken much time in 
my endeavour to illustrate my main contention, namely, that 
the modes of thought of East and of West are complementary to 
one another and that it is of the utmost advantage to mankind 
that each should develop on its own characteristic lines. If I 
have succeeded in making this my belief clear to you, it is 
hardly necessary for mo to add that when I say that I wish this 
Conference and those which will undoubtedly succeed it all 
possible success, I am giving expression to something more 
than the conventional phrases which etiquette demands of the 
person who happens to occupy the honorary position of Patron 
of the Conference. I am giving expression to a very real and 
deeply felt hope that this Conference will facilitate that further 
advance along the characteristic lines of Indian thought for 
which, I believe, the times are ripe. And it is in the confident 
belief that it is this same hope and determination that will serve 
as a beacon light to guide and inspire you in all your labours, 
that I now declare this Conference open.” 

The Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Chairman of the Reception 
Coin 111 ittee, welcomed the delegates and spoke as follows : — 

Your ExcnLLENOV, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I rise to discharge tlie pleasant duty assigned to me as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, and to extend a cordial 
welcome to this distinguished gathering of oriental scholars 
and patrons and promoters of oriental studies. More than two 
years ago when, as the spokesman of the Teachers of this 
l'niversit3" who coostitote the Council of Post-Graduate Teach- 
ing in Arts, I was privileged to invite the Oriental Conference, 
then assembled in the historic city dear to patriotic Mahrattas, 
to meet on the next occasion in the capital of Bengal, I did so 
not altogether without hesitation and misgiving. But we felt 
assured of the inspiring sympathy of Your Excellency as our 
Chancellor as also of the invaluable co -operation of Mr, Gour- 
who lias himself long been an assiduous and a discerning 
student of Indian history* The invitation thus sent out from 
oor University was, I venture to think, eminently befitting, 
and was warmly accepted. This University has been the first, 
ill academic circles, to recognise the supreme value of oriental 
studies, by the foundation of a Chair in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, by the establishment of a new department for 
advanced instruction and research in that fascinatiiig domain, 
and by the institution of a .special degree for the eacourage- 
nient of meritorious students. 1 trust you will thus not deem 
it unbecoming on my part when you find me ready to emphasise 
the importance, and if need be, to defend the cause of the 
studies which have been pursued by many of you with lifelong 
devotion. 

Let me frankly acknowledge at the outset our never-failing 
gratitude to our European friends who have undeniably taken 
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the lead in the field of Indolo^. They have had the advan- 
tage of approaching problems in an attitude* of detaclimeiii. 
thouo’h this very circumstance may have, in some instances, 
operated as a drawback, rendering it impossible for tiunn to 
appreciate the full significance of traditional teachings: yet it 
cannot be disputed that the progress which has been hitherto 
achieved in various branches of the subject has been, in a sub- 
Btantial measure, due to their persistent efforts. The bright 
example set by them has not been lost upon Indian scholars 
who have come forward, in steadily increasing numbers, to 
undertake investigations of a high order in every department of 
Indo-Aryan research. The result has been a grou'ing recogni- 
tion in recent years of the benefits likel v to follow froin seliolarly 
co-operation between India and the West. It cannot but be a 
matter of regret, however, that the chief impediment in our 
way is the remarkable lack of unity, in this country, even in 
the limited circle of votaries of the subject of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. I hope you will bear with me indulgently, 
if I avail myself of this occasion to take a rapkl sm^vcy of what 
has been achieved in recent years and thereby to indicate in the 
briefest outline the magnitude, the %’ariety. the complexity of 
what still remains to be explored. This alone can make us re- 
alise the imperative need for constant mutual co-operation 
amongst our scholars, such as' can be most effectively stiicured by 
regular periodical conferences, held from time to tiine in the 
chief centres of intellectual activity, 

• Let me place,, in the very forefront of our long catalogue of 
works urgentl}^ needed, of tasks not yet undertaken, a syste- 
matic and comprehensive survey of Ancient Indian History and 
('lulture in its manifold aspects. Far be it from me to minimise 
the utility of the well-known volume on the Eioiff ///s/0/7/ of 
India by the late Dr. Vincent vSmitli, for tliough its short com- 
pass made it impossible for the author to do full justice to all 
the topics, yet in it as a whole we have the first attempt at a 
systematic political history of both Northern and S«mlhern, 
India. What is equally to its credit is the fact tlmt it is a 
successful protest against the theory that the history of ancient 
India deserves no more than an introductory chapter in a 
college text-book, based on fact and fiction woven into an 
attractive texture. My aspiration, however, will not be satisfied 
till we are able to produce a treatise on Ancient Indian IHsf ory 
and Culture, of the type of the encyclopaidic surveys of niudern 
.and medisBval history prepared under the auspices of Ihe irni- 
versity of Cambridge. For such a gigantic task, we i‘equirc a 
continuous series of monographs, composed by ii band of spe- 
cialists and welded together into a iiomogeneous whole under 
the inspiring guidance of scholars with an appreciative vision of 
our past civilisation. I recall with pride that the pioneer in 
this field was our first president 8ir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, 
whose Early History of the Deccan is the first critical account 
ever written of any province of India. With that striking work 
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may be^ coupled the Dynasties of the Kaimrese Distrk^^ by 
John iaithfiil Fleet and the History o/ by Bhagwanlal 

Indraji. it is high time, howeverj that we should now make an 
orgaiiised attempt, on an extensive scale, to review the history 
of Ancient India, from century to century, from province to 
province; .from movement to movement, so that we may be able 
to understand ho vv' the genius of the Indian people manifested 
itself in diverse regions of activity, intellectual and spiritual, 
political and social, how Indian Culture developed through the 
ages gone by, and wherein lies the keynote of our civilivSatioii. 

l.et me empinrsise in this connection the study of the Geogra- 
phy of: Ancient India, and its influence on her history and devel- 
opmoiit. It Is to Sir Alexander Ciimiingham, the originator of 
the Archaeological Survey, that we owe the first Geography of 
Ancient India. Though now largely out of date, it has not yet 
been sui'passed, much less superseded, by any other treatise 
composed by an individual scholar, notwithstanding that im- 
portant investigations have been carried on by the late Mr. 
Aoandoram Barooah and Mr, Nundolal Bey. The former coi- 
lected valuable materials in his Sanskrit and the 

latter in his Diciionary oj Ancient and Aledkeval Geograqdiy of 
India which is now passing through its second edition in the 
I nd ia n J nl iqmtry. But a s^^stematic work describing the gradual 
development of our knowledge of Indian Geography, specially 
in successive historical periods, is still a desideratum, and I 
hope the da}^ is not far distant when an enterprising Indian 
scholar will attempt to describe the geography of ancient India, 
from the point of view not only of the geographer but also of 
the historian. 

It is a truism to assert that the reconstruction of Ancient 
Indian Histoiw must be based on a study and investigation of 
Indian Archteology, which was established on a regular scientific 
footing when Lord Curzon reorganised the Archseologicai De- 
partment two decades ago. Whatever differences of opinion 
may prevail as to his other administrative activities, the benefi- 
cent results of his endeavour to sviden the sphere of arcliseolo- 
gical researcli and to secure the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, will be remembered with gratitude by generations yet 
unborn. But even before his time, commendable progress had 
iieen made in tlie same direction, chiefly through the efforts of 
scholars in Germany, France, England and America, while the 
achievements of some Indian scholars in the same field were of 
t\ highly creditable nature. To mention only a few, the pioneers 
in the difficult task of decipherment of ancient Indian inscrip- 
tions were Frinsep, Cunningham, Bumouf, Wilson, and Kern in 
Europe, and Bhau Daji and Rajendraiala Mitra in thivS country. 
Amongst their successors, stand pre-eminent George Biihler, 
Frank Kielhorn, John Faithful Fleet, Dr. Hultzscli, Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhaiidarkar, Bhagwanlal Indraji and Emile Senart. 
There is not a branch of Indology in which Biihler was not an 
expert. The subject of Indian Epigraphy and Paiseogra|)hy 
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received a great impetus at his hands. His critical edition of 
the mscriptions of Asoka is a lasting monument of his wonder- 
ful patience, while his masterlj’^ work on Indian Paheogmph}’-, 
which has been made easily accessible in the English version by 
Dr. Fleet, contains the first systematic treatment of the origin, 
growth and development of the Indian alphabets. ^ The memor\^ 
of Kielhorn is still cherished in the Western Presidency as the 
Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in the .Deccan College at 
Poona ; but though his literary activities commenced as early 
as 1868, two years after his arrival in this country, his atten- 
tion was attracted to our ancient inscriptions only after he had 
left India in 1881. The volumes of the hidiau Atirujiui.rii 
between the years 1888 and 1896 contain in surprising abun- 
dance a formidable array of papers on Indian inscriptions eon- 
tjibuted by him All his writings are characterised by 
thoroughness and accuracy, and students of epigiuphy will for 
ever remain grateful to him for his two lists of Xortherji and 
Southern Indian inscriptions published in the fifth and seventh 
volumes of the Epigraphia Iniica. Dr. Fleet and Dr. Hultzscli 
have, on the other hand, accomplished work of abiding value in 
the field of South Indian epigraphy. Dr. Fleet has further 
given us , his Corpus of Gupta Inscriptions disco\'erecl up to the 
year 1888, while Dr. Hultzscli lias undertaken to re-edit the 
inscriptions of Asoka and thereby to modernise (humingham's 
Corpus I nscripHonmn Indicarum, which lias aheady been 
rendered obsolete by lapse of time and progress of knowledge. 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandafkar and Bhagwaiilal Indraji linve botli 
contributed papers of great value, which have secured for them 
an honourable place in the Temple of Fame. The former was 
the first to edit the famous Nasik Cave inscriptions in the 
TransacMons of the London Confjre>)>s of Orientalisis. wliile the 
latter has to his credit the edition of the inscriptioins on the 
Mathura Lion Capital, now in the British Museum, anrl tlie 
inscriptions from Nepal. Prof. Senart’s epoch-making work. 
Inscriptions de Plyadasi^ revealed to me an encliantiiig territory 
when I first acquainted myself with its eonteiits which iiavt* 
justly made his name immortal. Of the iinmerous younger 
scholars, both Indian and European, who have made their mark 
in Epigraphy, we cannot forget Dr, Theodore Bloch, Professor 
Vogel, Professor Sten Konow, Professor Liiders, Professor 
-Bhandarkar and Mr Rakhaldas Banerjee. Among these, the 
accurate list of Brahmi Inscriptions by Liiders. the k‘ariied 
papers of Bhandarkar on the mscriptions of Asoka, the Kas- 
trakutas and the Chahamanas, and the eclition.s by Banerieto 
of various Northern Indian inscriptions, such as the Barrack- 
pur grant of Vijayasena and the inscriptions of the Palas, arc* 
familiar to students of epigraphy and do not require detailed 
enumeration in a learned assembly. 

I now turn for a moment to Numismatics which ha.s already 
proved an attractive subject of study and reseaixdi in our 
University. The pioneers in this field, even men of massive 
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intellect like Prinsep, Thomas., and Wilson, did not venture 
upon a systematic survey of the subject and contented them- 
selves with notes on various types of Indian Coinage; and it 
was left to their successors, Cunningham and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, to place the study of Numismatics on a truly scientific 
basis. Cunningham’s treatment of the Inclo-Bactrian and Indo- 
Seythian coins and Bhagwanlal Jndraji’s description of the 
Kshatrapas are so fundamentally important that no numisma- 
tist even of the present day can afford to ignore them, notwith- 
standing that, numismatic research has progressed with rapid 
strides in recent years. But the most scientific and systematic 
work ill this field has been carried out by Percy Ctardner, Von 
Siillet, Vincent Smith, Rapson. Alien, Whitehead, Nelson 
Wright and a host of others to whom we owe a series of ex- 
eellent and reliable catalogues of the coins deposited in various 
niuseums in India and Europe. Professor Rapson, who is 
now perhaps the leading authorit3' on Uie subject, has further 
earned the gratitude of students and la^'men by his modest 
work called Indian Coins, which furnishes an intelligible and 
instructive account of the various tvpes of Indian Coinage, A 
fuller treatise lias been published in Bengali by Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerjee. entitled the Frddn Mudrd, which brings to a focus 
inucli valuable information and cannot fail to be highly UvSeful 
to the novice, it is i-emarkable. however, that in spite of the 
labours of so many eminent scholars, little or no serious effort 
lias been made, till quite recently, to investigate and describe, 
ill a connected fman, the < rigin and history of coinage in 
aiicicmt India. Tliis has, however, been now attempted, and 
with some degree of success, b\^ Professor Bhandarkar, who 
delivered a course of attractive lectures on this subject last 
cold season ; the\' have iieen published by this Cniversity and 
set forth iiiairv a d('ba table problem for critical study and in- 

Let me‘ pass on to anotlser field not yet trodden by many a 
-cliolar, i mean Indian Iconograxrlqy in its three sections^ so 
intimatelv connected with the study of Buddhism, Brahmanism 
and Jainism. The study of Buddhist lconograph.y, begun by 
Cunningiiam, pushed forward by James Burgess with the help 
of Bhagwanlal fudraji, first received a scientific treatment at 
{ tiie bands of the French savant Prof. Foiicher, who conceived 

' the idea of writing .systematic treatises on Buddhist icons when 

j he first visited iiuiiaand lighted upon the manuscript of Sddha- 

I ftamald discovered in Ncjial and deposited in the librarv of the 

Asiatic 8ociet\'. He va.s soon followed by ih*ofessors Grunwedel 
and Sergius d'OIdenbourg ; but it must bo conceded that 
i though ail these scholars have worked assiduously^ and imfiag- 

gingly, much remains yet to be accomplished by Indian scholars 
when they come forth to contribute their share to the advance- 
ment of the subject. Brahmanical iconography has, on the 
j other hand, had a more fortunate career. The pioneers in this 

I field, men like Cunningham, Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
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who ■ never suspected the existence of works like SadJuinaMMitt 
dealing with Brahmamcal icons, were fortunately followed by 
Rajendialal Mitra whose penetrative intellect realised thdv 
value and utility, and his great work on the Antiquities of Orissa 
will remain a inonument of his industry and scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar’s Reports of Ardimological Survey, Wesiern 
Circle, also contain descriptions of many images in the light of 
these treatises. The subject, however, first received a syste- 
matic treatment at the hands of an investigator, too early 
snatched away from amongst us by the cruel hand of Deatii, 
the late Mr. Gopinath Rao, whose monumental work, 
of Hindu Iconography, no student or investigator can ever afford 
to ignore. He lias been followed by Rao Bahadur Krishna 
Sastri who has rendered valuable service in this field, and 1 am 
delighted to find that a j-oung scholar, Mr. l>rindaban (Mjandra 
Bhattacharyya, has already furnished indication of his ability 
and willingness to explore a territory where so many .schools 
and types had been developed in different ages. It is a matter 
of great regret, however, that nothing sul)stantial has \'et been 
achieved in the field of Jaina Iconography; for though we have 
had valuable notes and papers by the late Dr. Burgess and 
Bbagw'anlal Indraii, and recently by Professor Bhandarkar, it 
cannot be denied that this subject has not yet received a<!eqnate 
attention, 

I pass on to what may be called the Fine Arts section of 
Arclueology Many of us can recall a time when European 
Archaeologists found little in Indian sculpture and Indian plastic 
arts which eould call forth their enthusiasm and aditiiration. 
But thanks to Mr, Havelb Professor Abanindranath Tagore and 
Mr, Gaganendra Nath Tagore, there has been a silent revolution 
in this department, and we have learnt to evaluate the ideals 
which renciered possible the wonderful constructive skill of our 
predecessors in painting, sculpture and architecture. Tlie in- 
telligent interest which it has evoked in cultured circles is 
further indicated by the deserved success of periodicals like the 
Rupam and the Indian Arts Journal. The study of the subject 
has been facilitated by the History of Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon by Dr, Vincent Smith, but much remains still to be 
investigated and interpreted, as has been amply shown by the 
strikingly original and thoughtful work of Sir John j^iarslirdl, 
specially relating to the Gupta period, which will command tlu‘ 
attention and respect of scholars for many a year to come. 
This leads me on to the ancient arciiiteeture of India, uhieh 
was ffrst treated in a comprehensive manner by James Fergus - 
son, whose works may rightly be regarded as of transcendent 
merit, when we recall the insuperable difficulties which b«*^et 
his path. Since his death, however, not only have new mate- 
rials been brought to light, both imclergroiind and on tlie sur- 
face, but new points of view have emerged for consideration. 
In such circumstances, what is urgently required is, not a mere 
revision of his work, as a mere guidebook, such as was under- 
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taken by Burgess, but a fresh analysis; a new authoritative 
exposition of tbe subject in its manifold aspects. 

It would not be right for me to pass away from the subject of 
Archaeology without some mention of two other sections, namely, 
the excavation of ancient sites and the conservation of ancient 
monuments, which, it may be maintained without fear of con- 
rradietion, ha\^e been placed on a systematic and scientific basis 
by dolui Pilarshall, the present Director General of Archeo- 
logy. The work of excavation, before he came to India, was 
(‘arried on by fits and starts, without an exhaustive programme 
for the extensicm of the sites of ancient cities and without a well 
thoug!U>out plan to excavate them strata by strata. Various 
sites have, liov ever. now been excavated or are in course of ex- 
cavation, eitlier under his direct supervision or under his advice 
and (iii'eetion by distinguished scholars, many of whom are well- 
trained Indians. Old Nalanda, the site of Buddhist Monasteries 
and Univ ersity. Saranatli, the place where Buddha first promul- 
galed his religion, Kasia, where ho attained his Nirvana. 8ahet 
lUahet, tlie ancient Sravasti, Besnagar, the ancient Vidisa, are 
only a few of the important seats of ancient Indian civilisation, 
wliich have beim thus restored to the sight of this generation. 
I'he site of paramount interest and supreme value is, however. 
Baxila, the olfl Taksasila, where centuries ago, the East and 
West met. where Hellenic and Indian cultures came into contact 
and acted and reacted, each on the other. This is a topic of 
peretinial interest to all Indian minds and forma the subject of 
a valuable thesis by Dr. Gauranganath Baneijee; most impor- 
tant results liave already been achieved, but they are, 1 doubt 
not, only an earnest of far more to come. 

Let me next invite attention to a topic, which is of unques- 
tionable interest, but has not yet been worthily treated. It is 
1 ‘eally surprising that though there is no paucity of materials 
for tiie reconstruction of the Social History of Ancient India, 
no scholar has yet attempted to write a comprehensive work on 
the su]>ject. It lias attracted considerable attention in recent 
years, since the discovery of Kautilya’s Arfhaidstra by Dr. 
isiiamasastrv, which throws considerable light on the state of 
society and administration in India in the fourth century before 
the Ciiri.stian era. To Mr. Kasliiprasad Jayaswal belongs the 
('red it of bringing the subject of the ancient Administrative 
History of India to the prominent notice of Orientalists, who 
have now long waited in anxious expectation of his treatise 
whicli, we know, abounds in fruitful and illuminating idea>s. 
'Ihe subject and the literature bearing upon it have, meanwhile, 
been Bj'stematiealiy treated by Professor Biiandarkar in the 
first course of his Carmichael Lectures. xAmong those who 
have worked on the same lines and have given us their valuable 
contributions may be mentioned Dr. l^ramathanath Banerjea, 
Minto Professor of Economics, Mr Pramathanath Banerjee, 
University Lecturer in Comparative Politics, Mr. Narendranath 
Law, Mr. Jogendranath Samaddar of the University of Patna, 
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Dr. Bameschandra Majumdar who has migrated from this Uni- 
versity to the University of Dacca with a view to establish 
there a school of Indian History, and Dr. Radhakiimud Mooker- 
jee v?ho has sown what may prove to be fruitful seeds succes- 
sively at Eenares, Mysore and Lucknow. These and other 
scholars have no doubt helped to increase the bounds of our 
knowledge of Ancient Indian Administration : but I cal! upon 
all wdio are engaged upon this branch of Indian studies to bring 
forth a comprehensive work on Indian Polity and Administra- 
tion, not only of the days of Candragupta but also of subse- 
quent periods, utilising, for this purpose, all possible data and 
sources of information, whether they be embodied in literature, 
coins, inscriptions or monuments. 

Another subject of paramount interest whicli has not yet 
received the full share of attention it deserves is the history of 
Indian Religions. The subject is so vast and the materials are 
so manifold that a complete history cannot possibly be under- 
taken by a single scholar. The researches of Professor Max 
Muller, Oldenberg, Bloomfield and Leopold Von Schroeder have 
facilitated our understanding of the religion of the Vedie Aryas. 
The history of Buddhism has been recovered by Professors 
Oldenberg. Rhys Davids and Ivern. But this religion, it is a 
truism to assert, did not and could not develop separated from 
the main current of Indian thought and culture ; and the back- 
ground of Buddhism and Us connection with the previously 
existing religious systems have now been carefully investigated 
by a thoughtful and erudite lecturer of our University, Dr. 
Benimadhab Barua, in his work on Pre-Biiddhistic larln Phllo' 
dophy. A brief aceouiit of Jainism we owe to Profess.or Biihkn* 
and a more adequate treatment of Vaisnavism, Saivisni and 
minor religious systems to Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. But 
these books do not cover the whole field there are luaterials 
that are yet untouched and problems that yet remain to be 
solved. The two books which attempt to give accounts of the 
principal religious systems are Religkms de Vlude by AI. Barth 
and MeUgions of India by Professor Hopkins ; they only serve 
to whet our appetite and do not profess to satisfy oiir necMs. 
Here then is a domain of absorbing interest, worthy of the 
efforts of the acutest intellect, affording ample scope for critical 
and comparative study. 

it is a matter for congratulation that much progress has been 
made in recent years in the domain of the history of Sanskrit 
Language and Literature. Prof. Max Miiller, whose History of 
A ncient Sanskrif Literature was a work o! unquestionable merit 
when first published in 1819, was followed by Prof. Weber who 
made the first systematic attempt to collect critical data from 
the contents of Indian literature, with a view to the establish- 
ment of its internal chronology and history. His History of 
Indian Literature, first published in 1852, was an improvement 
on its predecessor in more than one sense, as it took into ac- 
count not only the Vedic and Post-Vedic Sanskrit literature but 
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also works concerned with Buddhism. Prof. Schroeder, who 
came next, published his attractive work, IncUens Literattir and 
C’uUnr, in 1887. In 1900 Pi’ofessor Macdonell of Oxford brought 
out his useful compilation entitled *'"4 Historic of Sanskrif 
Literature'^ But amongst the available historical works on the 
literary movements of the early period of our civilisation, the 
most authoritative, up-to-date and comprehensive is the truly 
great ^vork of Prof. Winternitz, which fairly covers the entire 
lir-ld of ancient Indian Literature, dealing not only with Brah- 
nianic literature, Vedic and Post'Vedic, but also with the litera- 
ture of the Buddhists and of the Jainas. It is inexplicable 
why a systematic history of the entire range of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture should not be attempted on this scale by a band of orien- 
talists in India. While still on this topic, it is only fair that I 
should draw your attention to two monumental tasks recently 
undertaken by Indian Scholars. The first of these is an ency- 
clopaedic History of Indian Philosophy in eight volumes supple- 
mented by tu^o volumes of sources and a general Index volume. 
ITofessors Belvalkar and Ranade of Poona, who have made 
themselves responsible for this laborious enterprise, have aJ- 
i‘ead\" published a brief outline of their scheme of w’ork, and 
there is little doubt that when the attempt fructifies, it will 
materially advance the world’s knowledge of our philosophy. 
The. second is a new and critical edition of the Mahdhhdrata, 
undertaken b}" the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
i^oona and designed to be carried out by a band of Maharashtra 
scholars, the most conspicuous of whom is Mr. N B. Utgikar. 
The need for a critical and reliable edition of the 3Iahabhdrata 
has been acutely felt for more than half a century, and if the 
Institute, under the inspiring and controlling presence of Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, succeeds in its endeavour, it will do a 
real service to the cause of Indian scholarship. But the magiii* 
tilde and complexity of the task, requiring as it does a minute 
study and comparison of all the editions and translations of 
the Malidblidrata and Harivamki printed up till now=' and of all 
the manuscripts of the work known to be in existence, will 
make an exacting demand on our time and mone.y. The mem- 
bers of the editorial committee have already issued a prospectus 
detailing their scheme of work and appealing for public sup- 
port; I venture to hope that in view of the national importance 
of the undertaking, their appeal will meet with read}^ and ade- 
quate respoovse. 

it is impossible for me, within the limited time at my dis- 
posal, to take a peep into every department of the activities so 
dear to oriental scholars, — such as the history of Indian Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy which engaged the attention of profound 
scholars like Bapudeva Shastri, George Thibaut and Sudhakar 
Dvivedi; the history of Indian Sciences, Physical, Natural and 
Socio-reiigious, which has occupied the thoughts of men like 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal and Prof 
Eenoy Kumar Sarkar; the history of Indian Medicine and 
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Surgery which has drawn to its service men like the Tiiakore 
gaheb of Gondai and Girindranath Mookerjeei the history of 
Indian Grammar wdiich has attracted men of the type of Kiel-* 
horn and Beivalkar; the history of Indian Philosophy w’hich 
has called forth devotees of the type of George Thibaiit and 
Ganganath Jha; Indian Lexicography which fascinated geiiera- 
tions of scholars like Wilson, Bohtlingk, Ptoth, Goldstiieker, 
Monier Williams, Macdoneli, Anandaram Barooah and Taraimth 
Tarkavachaspati ; the Philology of the Veniactilars which has 
enlisted in its cause men like Sir George Grierson, Hoeriile, 
Tessitori and Bijayehandra Majomdar; Indian Race Origins 
which has roused the spirit of enqiiiiy in men of such <liversr 
types of intellectual interest as Bal Gangadhar Tiiak, Sir Herbert 
Risley, Anantbakrishna Iyer, Herbert Bruce Hainuah, Abinasln 
chandra Das and Ramaprasad Chanda ; the mysteries of >‘onth 
Indian History and the diversifying effects of Dravidiaii Cnlturf' 
which have been so ably investigated by Professor Krislina- 
swami Aiyangar and his pupils; and, last but not the least 
Exploration in search of relics of Indian civilisation, which has 
fired the enthusiasm of men like Saiatchandra Das and Sir 
Aurel Stein. The field, we all feel convinced, is limitless and 
the toilers innumerable : still I have not yet suggested other 
enchanting territories opened out in recent years — the problem, 
80 dear to Prof. Sylvain Levi, of the extra-territorial inOiienee 
of Indian Civilisation in far distant or inaccessible lands, Tibet, 
China, Japan, Central Asia, Siam. Annam, Cambodia, Java and 
the other Islands of the Indian Archipelago, or the problem of 
investigation of the mutual influence of Aryan and Semitic 
civilizations within the very boundaries of this continent. I 
hasten to assure you that my omission to refer to workers in 
these directions is not due to lack of appreeiatiori of the impor- 
tance of their labours. 

Thera is, how’ever, one topic of absorbing interest, which 
cannot be here passed over in silence. During many years pa-^t, 
scholars have set themselves assiduously not only to stnd\- pub- 
lished and available works but also to discover maauvscripts 
which had for centuries remained concealed from the eyes of 
Orientalists. The activities of private imlividuals in this field 
have been almoKst romantic and can be traced back to the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. As early as 1774. Sk 
Robert Chambers, who was for some time Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and President of the Asiatic Society of .Beiigai, 
succeeded at an approximate cost of £25,000 sterling in collect- 
ing a vast and unique collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. This 
was purchased by the Prussian Government in 1842 and was 
subsequently deposited in the Imperial Library at Berlin. 
Similar attempts to collect manuscripts wei'e made by ( 'olonel 
Mackenzie, Sir William Jones, Horace Hayman WiLon and 
Thomas Edward Colebrooke. The idea of collecting manu- 
scripts on behalf of the State and printing their lists or cat- 
alogues seems to have originated in a letter to that effect ad- 
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dress<ici to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 1868 by 
Pandit Kadhakrislina of Lahore. The suggestion was readily 
taken up by the Government of India who allotted an annual 
sum of Rs 24,000 for that purpose for the whole of India. The 
task was entrusted, in this province, to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and a systematic search for ancient manuscripts was 
begun by the late Raja Rajendralala Mitra. After his death the 
work was ably continued by Professor Haraprasad Sastri The 
collection, which is deposited in the Library of the Asiatic 
Societ^y. contains several unique manuscripts on Buddhism which 
are yet unedited, but are described in Dr. Mitra \s Nepalese Bud' 
dhist Literature and Mr. Sastri’s Descriptive Catalogue. Most 
valuable in this connection are BendalFs Catalogue oj Maiiu- 
scripts in the Cambridge University Library and Mr. Sastri's CaL 
alogue of Palmleaf Manuscripts in the Nepal Durlar Library. In 
Bombay, the work was undertaken by Dr. Btihler, Dr. Kielhorn, 
Sir Ramkrisima Bhandarkar, Dr. Peter Peterson and a band of 
other scholars, and it was due to their unceasing efforts that the 
Bombay^ collection can now claim to be one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. In the course of his search Dr. Biihler visit- 
ed various places in Rajputana, Central India and Kashmere, 
and the result was the discovery of whole bfanches of literature 
till then scarcely known. In 1874 he searched the Library of 
Jesaimir and was the first to start a systematic search in the 
daina Bhandaras. His famous Detailed Deport of a Tour in 
search of Sanslcrit Mamiscripts, published from Bombaj^ in 1877, 
is a mine of information and has become almost a classic with 
JSanskritists, The achievements of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
in this field are no less conspicuous. Not only did he succeed 
in collecting almost twice the number of manuscripts purchased 
by his two predecessors together, but his reports, wliieh give us 
scraps of historical information generally contained in the old 
manuscripts at the beginning and the clo.se and also lucid sum- 
maries of works connected with Indian religions and philosophic 
systems, are marked by^ rare erudition and painstaking research, 
i should be failing in m.y duty if I were not to mention here 
two other great w^orks^ namely, Weber’s Catalogue of Bajiskrit 
Ma‘}mscripis %n the Royal Lihr ary of Berlin which is the first full 
and scientific catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts^ and AufrechPs 
masterly Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Ma'uusm'ipts in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Bombay Collection has been long delayed, and the volume re- 
cently published covers only a limited field. On the other 
hand* thanks to Mr. Seshagiri Sastri, Mr. Rangachail and Mr. 
Kuppusw^ami Sastri, the Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras 
Government Oriental Collection of Manuscripts has made rapid 
progress, and nearly thirty volumes are already in the hands of 
scholars. 

Here 1 must bring to a close this inadequate and imperfect 
survey of the scope and result of the many-sided activities of 
oriental scholars, chiefly in this country, during the last half 
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a century. The vistas they have opened out, in many^a direc- 
tion never before thought of, enable us to obtain a glimpse of 
a panorama, exceedingly beautiful and attractive. You will 
forgive me, if I feel tempted to enquire how exalted must have 
been the intellectual and spiritual attainments of the race that 
inhabited this vast continent during centuries past, which 
has left to mankind a legacy of inestimable value, so rich and 
varied as to have arrested the attention and excited the curios- 
ity of successive generations of scholars in almost every 
civilized country of the modern world. Truly irresistible are 
the problems which are presented in ever-recurring sequence 
by the remnants of the contributions of Ancient India to Litera- 
ture, Grammar, Philolog 3 q Lexicography, Poetics, Dramaturgy, 
Prosody, Phonetics, Metaph^^sics, Ethics, Religion, Sociology. 
Folklore, Polit.Y, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Xomismaties. 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, Surgery, Agriculture. Bio- 
logy and other departments of knowledge essential for the 
progress of humanity. Do not, pra^^ misunderstand me and 
impute to me the untenable position that humanity has not 
advanced and thought has not developed since those precious 
contributions were made ; but I do confess to an instinctive feel- 
ing that Indians of old had discovered the root-ideas in man^’ a 
branch of human activity which the modern world has hitherto 
failed to appreciate and assimilate. Who, for instance, could 
have realised that the Doctrine of Unreality, so dear to the 
philosophic Indian, might have its counterpart in the all-per- 
vading Theory of Relativit}^ But believe me, I do not refer 
to the achievements of our illustrious predecessors in a spirir 
of exultation due to patriotic sentiments. On the other hand. 

I venture to ask you, in all humility, to discover what mighty 
forces were in operation, perhaps silent and unperceived, wliieh 
arrested the development of this ancient civilisation and helped 
to make it dormant. Such an inve.stigation might Imve betui 
only of academic interest if we had to study tiie remains of 
the civilisation of extinct races like those that, tlourished in 
Babylonia and Assxuda in ages past aiid then fmled away frotn 
human memory. But we are confionted here with tiie highesl 
intellectual and spiritual manifestations of a nation whicdi. we 
all trust and hope, still retains, though often unpereeived and 
unrecognised, the indestructible germs of life that only require 
to be revivified so as to enable it to reconquer for itself an 
honourable place in the front rank of the civilised peoples of 
the modern world. Let me, therefore, appeal to yon, with -all 
the emphasis at my command, not merely to content your- 
selves with the in\e3tigation of the facts of .Ancient Indian 
History but also to make a supreme effort to ascertain their 
real significance, so as to iliustote that search after truth is 
after all far more ennobling than quest after facts. \’ou will 
then have justl}^ earned the ever-lasting gratitude of cverv man 
and woman in this vast continent, for you will have discovered 
and thereby helped us to eradicate the deadl}?' causers of this 
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ititdilBctua^l stcignaitioB . I now cordisilly extend to you the 
respectful welcome of all the cultured people of the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Babii Akshay Kumar Maitra, Director of the Varendra Research 
Society of Rajshahi, then in a few felicitous sentences proposed that 
Professor Syl vain Levi should be elected President of the Conference. 
The proposal was seconded by Dr. S. Krislinaswami Aiyangar of 
Madras and Mr. 0. Yazdani of Hyderabad and, when put to the 
assembly by His Excellency, was carried unanimously. Lord 
Ronaldshay thereupon asked Professor Sylvain Lfhd to take the 
Chair, , ■ 

Professor Sylvain Levi addressed the Conference as follows 

Your Excblurnot, Sir Asutosh Mookerjeb and my dear 
Confreres, ladies and gentlemen, 

I first beg to thank you for electing me as President of the 
Oriental Conference. It is a great honour, the value of which 
I fully appreciate. The chief duty of a President is to keep 
silence and to listen. This is exactly my programme. I have 
come to India not to teach but to be taught. In the West, we 
have books, libraries, collections; but we have not the life 
moving before the eyes, we miss that intimate feeling of tradi- 
tion which can reveal even to the simplest souls some deep 
truths which will escape the scholar working on texts at his 
desk. I had a clear instance of it a few months ago, first when 
reaching the soil of India I had landed at Colombo for going 
to Calcutta. The night train took me through Ceylon to some 
ferry boat, and in the dawn light, as coming out of a dream, I 
saw before me Dhanuskoti, Painesvaram. These are names full 
of recollections for any Sanskrit scholar, and some of you may 
know that I iiave been myself working not such a long time ago 
on the Ramdyana, 1 had happened to find out a Buddhist 
Sfitra^myl a very big one, the Rciddliarniasmrty-upaslJidtia Sutra, 
the original of which has been lost for many centuries, but we 
have a Ohinese translation, dated 0th century A.D., and a Tibet- 
an translation later by four or five centuries. And there I had 
discovered a faithful copy of the description of the world as 
given b 3 ' Sugriva to the monkeys sent in search of Sita ; it 
came oat that the text of the Sutra was rather in favour of the 
recension, and still more of the Kashmirian recension, and that 
tlie whole, comparison of all texts (including the Rdmdymia- 
of Ksemendra, and even parts of the HarivamM) , toBti- 
fied to an unexpected knowledge of the far eastern isles and seas. 
This is a work a scholar can do. But as the train began to 
rim, I saw docks of poor, obscure, unknown men who had come 
from far, far away, to worship the holy footsteps of Rama 
exactly as Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsang and Yi-tsing and many 
more anonymous pilgrims had been crossing long stretches of 
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land and sea, over deserts, moiintams and oceans, just to wor- 
ship the holy footsteps of the Master who had, in a small remote 
corner of India, taught for the whole world lessons of mildness, 
}3oimt3^ sacrifice. Dimly, confusedly these poor anonymous 
pilgrims of Dhanuskoti and Ramesvaram were holding up an 
old, noble tradition the secret of which they had suddenly re- 
vealed to me. They had come because they had to come, 
because the Aryan genius of India wanted somebody to come 
once for its its cry of triumph after achieving its 
noble task. When after long strivings of missionaries and kings, 
the Aryan started from his northern home along tlie Ganges, 
and saw that he had reached the southernmost point of the 
country which had been allotted to him by BWte, he looked back 
with a feeling of pride to the task he had now accomplished. 
And he was right indeed in doing it, for his work had been 
magnificent. Having to deal with races less advanced in their 
culture, or even still wild, he had known how to reduce them 
without destroying them. He had won them through the 
prestige of a civilisation more complete, more developed, and 
in the frames of the social order he had organised, he had man- 
aged for them regular, settled places, where they could assist 
him in the maintenance of order or even rise up to a higher 
stand. It depended only on them, adopting the language of 
the Aryans or refining their own idioms in order to enable them 
to express new doctrines, new conceptions, richer and deeper. 
The growth of the Tamil literature, for instance, is an evidence 
which speaks highly in favour of the Aryan colonisation. South- 
ern India did not lose anything of her own originality by this 
beneficent contact ; she only gained from it. 

Great civilisations do not grow in the narrow fraines of a local 
culture; nothing is more childish, more false, more harmful 
than the mean conceits of a narrow nationalism which pretends 
to reject or to disown anything coining from outside. A civilisa- 
tion is great on account of the part of humanity included in it, 
expressed by it and the larger is the part of humanity it coiilcl 
absorb, tiie more is it fit to appeal to general mankind. If the 
Greek civiiivsation has been great beyond any comparison, it 
owes this privilege to the richness and variety of elements which, 
contributed to its shaping. Classical Greece has gathered the 
inheritance of all great civilisations of the past, Egypt, Assyria, 
i^ersia, Fhcenieia, Crete, and many more in the Near Blast. I 
do not say nor mean that a civilisation is a kind of mosaic work 
artificially combined. It is necessary that mind transforms and 
assimilates the loaves just as the body grows stronger only by 
the food which is digested. It is necessary that with that infalli- 
bility which only instinct can confer, the nation, or rather the 
men of srenius who make out a nation know how to draw out of 
accidental features what is the permanent, out of local features 
what is general, out of particulars what is universal : yiUyasya 
nityatah prdpUlC This is the inspiration under which the 
Aryan genius has made the greatness of India. And, as it 
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usually happens in the turn where the genius of a nation reaches 
its utmost height, there came one of the obscure conscience of 
the multitude a poet to translate in words of art : Valmiki is the 
son of alMndia ; all-India has recognised herself in his Rdmdyano., 
The conqueror of the South is not the chief of an army, not an 
almighty emperor, Alexander or Napoleon. He is an exile, 
almost a vagrant: to assist him in his tremendous work he has 
only the devotion of a brother, the love of a wife ; to surmount 
his long aiid awful trials he has only an unshaken faithfulness 
to duty. Even when the day comes when an audacious demon 
has by an ignominious trick endangered the world's order, he 
does not appeal to manly violence : he calls to his aid holy 
monkeys and bears of the forests, as if to show that the whole 
Nature has a Joint responsibility in the order which man is striv- 
ing so painfully to realise. 

That is the deep lesson, the " which was all at 

once revealed to me just when crossing these holy spots of 
pilgrimage. But, grand as it is, India's civilising work has 
gone far beyond these vast limits : it has extended its moral 
benefits to all the eastern half of the Asiatic Continent. Indian 
genius had its colonies, far larger than the huge metropolis; 
Indonesia, Indochina, Serindia are names which up to date 
record a past glory. But here we are facing the dark side of 
Indian genius. Your pilgrims have for a long time unlearned 
these roads, and pilgrims of the thought are still neglecting them. 
How many among India’s educated people — I except of course 
professional scholars— are aware that Cambodia and Champa 
add a large and beautiful chapter to the epigraphic literature 
of Sanskrit praMstis, that no proper study of Mahdbharata and 
Rdmdyana should be done without the help of Javanese poetry, 
that China and Tibet are still keeping a large library of Indian' 
works — several thousands of them, and some of them as exten- 
sive as the originals of which have disappeared 

likely for ever, but which a continuous effort of interpreters 
should give back to India as well as a continuous effort of inter- 
preters, mainly come from India, had done them into Chinese and 
Tibetan ? How many have heard, for instance, that we have 
still in our hands a Chinese- Sanskrit dictionary compiled by 
the celebrated pilgrim Yi-tsing ? How many do know that 
Khotan, Kashgar, Kucha, Karashar and many of the small 
oases scattered along the fearful’ sands of Central Asia, now 
the land of Turk! dialects and of Islam, Chinese Turkistan as 
we are rightly used to call it, have been a magnificent home 
of Sanskrit learning, where grammar and books of India were 
read, translated, imitated, where Indian theatre had borne a 
sumptuous oilshoot of religious plays, ydtras " ? How many 
do know that the Turks of Mongolia, about the time of Hiuen 
Tsang, used to read in their own idiom the Hidimhavadha of 
Mahdbharata ? I am well aware that, just here, in Calcutta 
and only here, the superhuman activity of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee is striving to wake up an interest in these neglected 
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fields; owing to his exertions, the Calcutta University has 
Tibetan; Chinese, Japanese classes the publications of f3]ie 
Calcutta ITniversity contain papers and books wliich carry the 
horizon of India beyond present India. But I will be allowed 
to speak frankly and to state that these newly recovered 
domains have not yet come in real .contact with your tradi- 
tional and classical teaching. 

The Calcutta University has published, in 1919, the Til)etan 
text and an English translation of an ethical work {Ses-rahs 
don-bu), that is Prajmdanda : according to the Tibetaii tran- 
slator, Nagarjuna is the author of this work. The Englisli 
editor and translator fully endorses that statement : he goes 
even to say that Nagarjima flourished alout lod B.C.. a date 
which veiw few people will admit easily. That I^rajnddampf 
had been selected as one of the text-books foi* Higher Prod- 
ciency Examination in Tibetan by the late Sarat Chandra Das 
who had gi'ven a first rough edition of the text. The new 
editor has spared no pains in preparing his text and transiai- 
tioin He gives a graphic description of his efTort.s, in the 
course of two years spent in Tibet, to seek assistance of monk< 
and laymen. At last, he found some Head .Master who had 
had the advantage of receiving a scholarly explanation of the 
first 102 verses from a learned Lama of Hrigatse. the Lama 
being able to give the meaning assigned i>y tradition to some 
of the passages which appear quite incompreinmsible at first 
sight. How let us turn to the text itself, and pick up some 
verses, say : verse 13, in the translation ! 

If you sin in speech you will be damned — the parrot, the 
singing bird and the waterhen, the silent waterduek — which 
man does not catch, — their entire accomplishment is silence.” 

Well, it is fairly strange to find the parrot quoted as an in- 
stance of cautious silence. Let us try a literal translation of 
the Tibetan! 

‘*By the sin of their mouth they are going to destruetion. 
the parrot, the mountain bird and the tiiira, not speaking, 
the waterduek does not perish. The total accomplishment Is 
not to speak.’' 

Is not any Sanskrit scholar just reminded of the well-know n 
veme/' dtmano mtikhadosena badhyante inkasdrikaky bakas tatni 
na vadhyante mamiam sarvdrihasadhanam ? '' Let us tako 
another more, v. 41, the translation has : 

''The fire which burned the forest — became the companion 
of the wind,-— and that same extinguished the fire— So has t he 
w’'eak man no friends.” 

Again this is a well-known verse of FuMatmiira : 

" Vanani dahato vahneh sakhd bhamti mdruiajj / 

8a eva dlpandidya krie kmymti sauhrdam''' 

Instead of the " fire” in the second line, the Tibetan has faith- 
fully mar-me " a lamp,” just as the Sanskrit (lipa in the Sans 
krit original. 

One verse has been particularly distressing for the Englisli 
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translator, that is verse 31. He first found there a wicked 
man whose ear was filled with curds/’ and he adds a note where 
he refers to a desperate explanation afforded bj the Lama. 
Later on, In the corrigenda, he substitutes : '* 0, Karna/ evil- 
minded like curdled milk/’ an unexpected wpama/* compari- 
son.” The text literalh^ rendered is "‘ Badmind curd-ear ” and 
that curd -ear” will tell every Sanskrit scholar of the well 
known Dadhikarna of the fable. 

I am quite far from deprecating the work done by the trans- 
lator or the publication edited by the University in a collection 
which is already so rich in excelient and original works. If we 
can improve the work it will be simply owing to the pain taken 
by the one and to the liberality of the other. I mean only to 
show 3^00 b}^ a striking instance how Tibetan has to be taken, 
in Indian LTniversit 3 q in intimate connection with 3 "our own 
Indian texts. Instead of applying to Tibetan monk>s and la^y- 
nien, should the translator have applied to an average Sanskrit 
scholar, he would have been immediatel}^ informed that the so- 
called work of Nagarjuna is only a siiMdsUa-sa7ng7Xiha, an 
anthology of the regular type and collected at a fairh" late date, 
centuries and centuries after 100 B.O. He would have got an 
eas.y explanation of so many riddles suddenhv cleared up in the 
light of the vSanskrit original. And the same has to be said of 
Chinese, of Japanese, of Kuchean, of Khotanese, of so mai\y 
languages foreign to India, but that have to centre round the 
Sanskrit soholarship for a proper stud,y of Indian civilisation. 
And that is why I am so glad to see you congregated as in a 
common effort to dispel the darkness ’which still covers so much 
of 3 mur path in order to bring it to the healthy light of the 
da.y. Fasti satydt paro dlmrmaF No duty is higher than 
truth. But while quoting that word of wisdom, I am suddenly* 
reminded of another one which 1 have been reading a little 
before. Maunam sarvarthasddhanaTyi ‘'Silence is universal ac- 
complishment.” M 3 ^ excuse will perhaps be that on account of 
some misunderstanding I was informed too late of the fact that 
my presidential dut,y before keeping silent implied an address 
to be delivered, and to put it in the words of a French classic, 
I made it too long because I had not time enough to make it 
shorter. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address the Conference ad- 
journed to the Darbhanga Buildings in front of which a photograph 
of the Patron, President, Chairman and chief delegates and officials 
was taken — a photograph which is reproduced elsewhere in this 
volume. 
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Proceedings of the Vedic Section. 

President S. K. Bislvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

29^/^ January, 1922, 

m 

Thr meeting of the Vedic Section opened piinctimlly at 10 a.m, 
in Room No. 1 of the Darbhanga Buildings. Attendance was fairly 
satisfactory. The proceedings were in the following order : — 

Time allowed for each paper was ten minutes. 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. Literary Strata in the Rgveda. By Dr. S. K. Belmlkar, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

3. Chronology and Aryanism with Special Reference to Vedic 

Origins — Racial and Cultural. Bj^^ H. Bruce Hannah. 

4. Vyusti or the Vedic New Year's Day. By R. Shamasastry. 

B.A., Ph.D. 

5. The Adhvaryus Duties : Prescription and Practice, By 

V. P. Ramachandra Charlu. 

The paper was written and delivered in Sanskrit. 

The Script was Telegii. 

6. The word Ahura in Sanskrit and the Home of the Gobhilas. 

By I, J, S. Taraporewala, B.A.. Ph.D. 

There was some discussion on the paper in which Dr. 
N. Sen, Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi and others 
joined. 

The following papers were taken as read, the authors being ab- 
sent: . : 

7. The dialogue between Yama and Yami in the Egveda, com- 

pared with Mashya and Mashyani in the Bruddehish, 
By A. K. Vesavala. 

8. Vedic Mantras as explained by Durgadas Lahiri (Sumraar}' )• 

By Pramatha Nath SanyaL 
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Proceedings of the Section of Iranian Language 
and Literature. 

President:- — Shams-ul-ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E, 

2Uh January, 1922. 

The meeting of this Section was also held in Room No. 1 of the 
Darbhanga Buildings at about the same time, i.e. 10 a.m. As only 
one dajr and the same room was assigned for the meetings of the 
Vedic and Iranian Sections it was decided after some discussion to 
hold the meetings of the two sections jointly under the joint presi- 
denc}’' of Dr. Modi and Dr. Belvalkar. Papers of the two Sections 
were read alternatel^y. The papers were read in the following 
order: — 

1. The Doctrine of Karma from the Zoroastrian Point of View. 

By Jivanji JamshedjlModi, B.A., Ph.D., C.LE, 

2. Three obscure passages from the Yasna. By I. J. S* Tara- 

porewala ; B.A., Ph.D. 

3. Alexander the Great and the Devastation of the Ancient 

Literature of the Parsis in his time. By Jivanji Jam- 
shedjiModi, B.A,, Ph.D., G.I.E. 

4. The Amesha Spentas. By I. J. 8. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

There was some discussion on the paper and the Presi- 
dent of the Section offered some comments, 

5. The Persian Rivayats of the Parsis, etc. By Jivanji Jam- 

sbedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D./C.I.B. 

There was some lively discussion on this paper in which 
Mr. Fida Ali Khan and others took part. 

6. Caste system in the Avesta. By Basanta Kumar Chatter- 

jee, M.A. 

The following paper was taken as read 

7. A Note on some Foreigners who Stealthily saw the Parsi 

Tower of Silence from within. Bj R. N. Munshi. 

The attendance in this joint session of the Sections as already 
noted was fair ; a body of about twenty -five being always present. 
An interesting feature of the meeting was the presence of quite a 
number of Mahomedan gentlemen from the beginning to the end. 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, the President of the Conference, and Sir Asutosh 
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Mookexjeej the Chairman of the Reception Committee, joined in the 
proceedings of the Meeting for some time. 

Proceedings of the Ethnology and Folk-Lore 
Section. 

President :~'R AO Bahadur Ananthicrishna Iyer, B.A., 

L.T., F.R.A.l. 

29 Ih January and Jst Fehruary^ 1922, 

The Anthropological Section was opened with the Presidential 
Address by Rao Bahadur L, K. Ananthkiishna Iyer on— 

i The Study of Anthropology in India, its importance and 
■■ necessity. . 

The papers were read in the following order : — 

2. The Home of the Ancient Hindus and their policy of Racial 

Fusion. By R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Panclianaii Mitra 
referred to the racial characters of the Indo-Euro- 
peans. He also spoke about the probable home of 
the Aryans and the Nordic Cradle land. 

The President asked the writer about the tailed man 
referred to in the article. Dr. Shamasastry replied 
that there is a reference to tailed man in some 
ancient Sanskrit work. 

3. On some vestiges of the custom of offering Human Sacri- 

fices to the Water-spirits. By S. C. Mitra, M.A.. B.L. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Tritton proposed 
a two-fold classification of the instances of human 
sacrifice referred to in the article. Mr. IMltra in 
answer said that the foundation sacrifices mentioned 
by Mr. Tritton refers only to foundation of houses. 

Mr. Panehanan Mitra then discussed the ps^’chological 
aspect of the article and advocated the adoption 
of ethnological principle. He also referred to the 
wide occurrence of the idea Water is life througln 
out India, Egypt and other countries. 

4. Sun-worship in Eastern India. Bv Mr. Tarak Chandra Das, 

M.A. 

When the President invited discussion Mr. S. C. Mitra 
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rose and pointed out the prevaleDce of Smi* worship 
among the Hindus of Behar. 

Another Behari gentleman also pointed out the same 
thing and referred to the custom of sacrificing white 
goats among the Behari Hindus. The goat is not 
completely severed but only a portion of its ear is 
cut off; 

In answer Mr, Das said that the scope of his artloie 
extends only to the primitive peoples of Eastern 
India. He also said that he was aware of the sug- 
gestions put forward the two gentlemen and had 
ineluded these facts in the other section of his article 
devoted mainly to the higher castes. 

5. Mr. Panchanan Mitra, M.A., P.E.S., then summarised his 
paper in the form of a lecture. His paper dealt with 

Indian cultural and Racial origiiiB.’’ 

f). The Astronomy of the Mundas and their Associated Star- 
myths. By M. B. Bhadury, B.L. As the wTiter was 
absent the paper was read by Mr. Prabodli Cli. Bagohij 
M.A. ■ ■ ■ ' 

7. Ciipsies and the spread of Indian culture. By Bhoodeb 
Miikerjee. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. S. C. Mitra took 
part. 

S. Disa-Pothi, the Note-book of the Anniversaries of Deaths. 
By Dr J. el. Modi, B.A., Pii.D., C.I.E. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra praised the veteran writer in high terms 
for his works. 

The second clay’s sitting of the Ethnologj' and Folk-lore Section 
took place on February 1st, 1922, at about 10-45 a.m. Bao Bahadur 
L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer having left Calcutta for attending the 
Science Congress in Madias l^ai Bahadur B. A. Gupte was requested 
by Dr. R. Shamasastry to take the Chair. Rai Bahadur Gupte then 
read his learned paper on— 

0. The Origin and Folk-lore of Mahgal Candi. 

10. Autonomy and Expansion of the Village Pahceyat. By 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. S. C. Mitra and 
Mr. P. Mitra took part. 
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11. Some Bull and Boar fights from India. By Ksliitisli Ch. 

Sarkar, B.A. 

In discussing Mr. S. C. Mitra referred to a particular 
instance of such fight which he attributed to ani- 
mistic belief. According to him these fights are 
held for transmission of disease. Mr. Panchanan 
Mitra also took part in the discussion. 

12. The cult of Magadheswari in Chittagong. By Ea|endra 

Kumar Bhattacharj^aj B.A. 

Mr. S. C. Mitter thinks the worship of Magadheswari 
to be an adaptation from the Buddhists, and referred 
to the weight of the offerings which is IJ srs. 

13. Prehistoric Home of Man. By Benode Belmri Roy. 

As the author was not present the paper \?as read by 
Mr. M. Bhattacharya. 

Mr. P. Mitra declared it to be completely unscientific 
on the ground that no faith can be based upon a 
mere analogy of words and on the authority of the 
Purdnas only. This view was endorsed by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra. 

14. On Two New Types of Accumulation Droll. By Mr. S. C. 

Mitra, M,A., B.L. 

The President then rose and thanked the audience for the patient 
hearing they gave to the papers. 

Mr. P. Mitra and Mr. S. C. Mitra thanked the President on behalf 
of the audience. Then the President declared the Session to be 
closed. 

Proceedings of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Literature Section. 

President : — Mahamahopadliyaya Pnoj’. Harapkasab Sastpj. 
M.A., F.A.8.B., C.LE. 


29/A January, 1022. 

Before the work actually commenced Mr.. Puran Chanel Nahar 
exhibited a few old Jaina manuscripts with the permission of the 
President. 

The proceedings opened with a vote of congratulation on the elec- 
tion of the President to an Hony, membership of the Royal Asiatic 
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Society of England^ moved by Professor Dr. Radhakumiid iVIukherji, 
M.A .5 Pli.D., of Lucknow, seconded by MM. Kaliprasanna Bhatta- 
cliarya, M.A. The vote was carried by acclamation. 

The following papers were then read in the order in which they 
are mentioned : — 

1. Long lost Sanskrit Vidyasundar. By Sailendranath Mitra, 

M.A. (The manuscript was exhibited). 

2. Medhatithi as Revealed in his Maniibhasya. By MM.. Dr. 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

d. The Story of Rsi Ani-Mandavya in the Sanskrit and Bud- 
dhistic Sources. By N. B. Utgikar, M.A. 

4. The Chronological order of Kalidas’s Works, By R. D. 
Karmarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

At this stage Dr. Hariehand suggested that some time should be 
set aside for discussion. Dr. Ganganath Jha supported him but as 
the .President disagreed no discussion took place. 

o. History of Sanskrit Literature. By Radhakumiid Mukher- 
ji, M.A., Ph.D. 

6. A Forgotten Family of Royal Poets in East Bengal. By 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, M.A. 

7. Side-lights from the Dhammapada on the Origin and Growth 

of Poetry in Indian Literature. By Benimadhav Barua, 
M.A., D.Litt. ■ 

8. A note on the Jaina Classical Sanskrit Literature. By 

Puran Chand Nahar, M.A., B.L. 

9. The Presidential Address, 

10. A Note on the Popular Element of the Classical Sanskrit 

Drama. By Sivaprasad Kavyatirtha, M.A., B.T. 

11. Vasubandhu or Subandhu. By Rangasw^ami Saraswati, 

M.A. 

12. Kalidasa and Hinduism. By C. Venkat Ramanayar. 

(Taken as read.) 

1 The world-poet Kalidas was a Bengali. By Manmatha Nath 
Bhattacharya. 

14. Avantisundari-Katha. By M, Ramkrishna Kavi, M.A, 

Read during his absence by Mr. Rangaswami Saraswati. 

15. The Date of Mrcchakatika from Astrological Data. By 

Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, M.A. 

This brought the proceedings to an end. 
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Proceedings of the Archaeology Section. 

President :—B. AO Bahadde H. Krishna Shastri, B.A. 

29ih, Both and 316-^ January and I si Febr uary, 1922, 

L Presidential x4ddress. 

2. Art of writing in Ancient India. By Abinasli Cli. Das, 

M.A,, Ph.D. 

A discnssion followed in which the President 
Mr, R. Narasinghachar and Mr. Ramaprasacl 
Chanda took part. .Mr, Chanda pointed out that 
on the artifacts of the Axilian period there occur 
alphabetic forms which resemble some of the Brahml 
signs. 

3. Prehistoric Paintings of Singhanpur and Mirzapiir and other 

Researches. By Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

4. Indian Columns. By P. K. Achaiya, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

The paper was criticised by Mx' A. K, Maitreya, Mr. 
0, C. Gangoly and the President, Mr. Maitre 3 ^a 
said that the word Mnia occurring in the lianasara 
was a corrupt form of kanda (e.g. Vifmi-kdnda) 
which is probabl}^ used to maintain the analog}^ of 
the form of pillar with the trunk of tree. The PresB 
dent said that the word Brahma-kdnta is actually 
used in a South Indian inscription. To some of the 
criticisms the author gave a reply. 

5. A Voiissoir from Pataliputra. l\y K. P, Jayaswal, M.A., 

Bar-aFLatb\ 

The author contended that from the letters (especially 
the Hailed ca’) which the stone bears the date of 
the arch goes back as early as the period of the 
Nandas, i.e. the 5th century B.C. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. Raniohandra Kak, 
Pandit Dayaraxn Sahni and Mr. A. Ghosh took part. 
Mr. Kak suggested that the piece of stone might 
have been one of the coping stones of a well, and 
the fact that both the surfaces are polished showed 
that both of them must have been exposed. He 
farther pointed out that similar stones have been 
discovered in Kashmir, Mr. Jayaswal replied. 
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6. Palaeograpliio Test and the date of Dhanabhuti and Khara- 

vela. By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., P.A.S.B. 

Mr. Jayaswal criticised Mr, Chanda’s statements that 
the Yavanamja mentioned in Kharavela’s mscrip- 
tion is to be placed somewhere between the end of 
the second century B.C. and the beginning of the 
first century B.C., and said there was no room for a 
Greek king in the first centurj^ B.C. -Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar said that there were Greek kings at Mathura 
in the first century B.C. , and Dr. Hem Oh. Ray- 
ehaudhuri argued that the evidence of Milinda- 
P«?77^o proves that the Indo-Greek king Menander 
flourished five centuries after Parinirvana. Dr. 
Majumdar contended along with Mr. Jayaswal that 
the method of Palaeographic test followed by Mr. 
Chanda w’as not a very sound one, to which the 
author replied. Mr. A. Ghosh remarked that the 
find-spot of Greek coins at Mathura does not neces- 
sarily prove that Greek kings ruled in that region. 
Dr. Majumdar showed the fallacy of the argument. 

7. Origin of Alphabet. By R. N. Shaha. 

8. A few Notes on Kashmir from an Antiquarian point of view. 

By J. d. Modi, B.A., Ph.D., OLE, 

Pandit Dayaram Sahni, Mr Kak and Mr. G. Yazdani 
made certain observations in connection with Dr. 
Modi’s paper and Dr. Modi replied. Prof. Sylvain 
I.evi pointed out that there were many rubbings of 
Kashmir inscriptions in Sarada characters at Paris 
which deserve serious attention. 

9. Excavations at Harvan. By Ramchandra Kak. 

The author excavated at a place called Harvan (Sad- 
hrada-vana) which is about tw'elve miles from Srinagar 
and discovered there three different styles of building : 
pebble, diaper-pebble and diaper-rubble. He also 
found Kharosthi mason marks on the floor of the 
apsidal temples and a mass of sculptures closely 
alike to those of the Kusan period wdth Assyrian 
and Central Asian influences. 

Dr, Abanindra Nath Tagore thanked the writer for his 
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excellent paper. Pandit Dayaram kahili doubted whe- 
ther Sadhrada-vana could be identical with Harvaii. 
Mr. Kak said that it was only a tentative suggestion. 

10. Mitra Coins. By Venkateshvara Aiyar. 

The author’s theory that the names of Mitra kings were 
called according to particular constellations and 
presiding deities, e.g. Brhaspati Mitra, was criticised 
by Dr, Majumdar. The discussion was further car- 
ried on by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Mr. M. Ghosh aiid 
Mr. R. Chanda. 

11. Identification of a Bas-relief at Bharhut. By N. G, Majum- 

dar, M.x4. 

This is the scene which shows a boat being devoured 
by a timingila and afterwards saved from it b}?’ hliaga- 
vat Mahadeva ( = Mahasattva or Bodhisattva accord- 
ing to Htiltzsch). Mr. Yazdani said that a similar 
scene occurred also at Ajanta and had been identified 
by M. Foucher. 

12. Benares School of Sculpture. By Brindavan Ch. Bliatta- 

charya, M.A. 

The paper was criticised by Dr, P. K. Aeharya, Mr. 
M. Ghosh and Rai Bahadur Pandit Dayarani Sahni. 
Pandit Dayaram pointed out4hat Mr. Bhattacharya 
was not the discoverer of the school as he claimed 
to be; the school was known long ago and its charac- 
teristics have been already described in the Eeporis of 
the Archaeological Stirvey. As regards the measure- 
ments of icons on which Mr. Bhattachaiya based hi-s 
conclusions he observed that they were not always 
accurate. His method of taking measurements was 
also criticised by Dr. Aeharya who pointed out that 
the SilpoMstras prescribe measurement and propor- 
tion according to the face and not according to the 
length of the body. Mr. Bhattacharya gave a reply 
to which a counter-reply was given by Pandit Daya- 
ram Sahni. 


13. Old Maratha coins. By S. R. Aiyanger. 

14. Mr. Dishkalkar’s two papers were taken as read as he could 

not be present. 
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15. Pandit Ram Karan's paper, "‘Samoli inscription of the 

GuHla Siladitya," was read out by Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

16. Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore's paper on Painting. (In 

Bengali). ' 

The Section met on 1st Feb. when the discussion on the 
Patna Stone was continued. Messrs. A. K. Maitra, P. K. Acharya, 
R. 0. Kak, G. Yazdani^ R. Chanda, K. P. Jayaswal, R. C. Majum- 
dar, Dayaram Sahni and others took part in the discussion 
which grew quite lively. A note by Mr. A. K. Maitra was read 
by Mi*. K. P. Jayaswal. The author wanted to show by calcu- 
lation that the stone in question was too small to be used in 
a well. Mr. R. C. Kak contended that if the stone was too 
small for a well it might have been used to build a cistern or it might 
have been a stone of the masonry surmounting a type of triple arch 
found in Kashmir. He drew a detailed figure on the board to illus- 
trate his point. Mr. Jayaswal in the course of the discussion de- 
clared that it was admitted by all that the stone was Mauryan. The 
beautiful polish on this kind of stone which is not found in the post- 
Mauryan period and the Maurya letters found on the stone w^ere 
quite conclusive. He added that the discussion had narrowed 
down to only one point, viz. whether it was a stone used in a well 
or cistern or a stone surmounting a type of arch found in Kashmir 
or a stone of a circular arch. Rai Bahadur Dayaram pointed out that 
he had carefully examined the stone and in his opinion the sides of 
the stone could not be cut away later for some other purpose. The 
President, Mr. Narasimhachar and some others were however not 
convinced about the Mauryan character of the stone. After this the 
discussion was closed by the President. Next was taken up the 
remaining papers in the following order 

17. Identification of Avalokitesvara. By Benayatosh Bhatta- 

charya, M.A. 

There was some discussion on the paper in which the 
President, Rai Bahadur Dayaram and Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal took part. 

18. Some Newly Discovered Inscriptions of Kaniska. By Rai 

Bahadur Dayaram Sahni. 

The inscription contained the years 20 and 23 of Ka- 
nishka. The paper was an important one and there 
was a lively discussion. Mr. Jayaswal held that the 
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pitmiaJia in piidmaha-devaktda must refer to Verna 
KadphiseSj apparently the grandfather of Kaiiiska, 
Vasiska and Huviska. He was of opinion that there 
must have been some other person after Verna and 
before Kaniska who must have been the father of 
the three brothers Kaniska, Vasiska and Huviska 
who are declared as such in Ain-i-AIcbari and Majar 
tarangini. 

19. Texts on Painting in Sanskrit Literature. By Ranga- 

swami Saraswati. M.A. Mr. Jayaswal, ■ M‘r.' Krislina- 
swami Ayangar and Mr. Yazdani congratulated the 
author. 

20. The last paper that was read was ‘‘ The Western Gaiigas of 

Talkad.” by Mr. Narasimhachar. This paper properly 
belonged to the Section of Political History and Chrono- 
logy. But for want of time it had to be transferred to 
this Section. The paper was also a very important con- 
tribution and announced the discovery of some new plates 
of the Gahga king Marasimha which are the longest aiicl 
clearest of the Gahga copperplates so far discovered. 

The meeting of the Section then terminated after some remarks 
from the President who dwelt on the danger of forining dogmatic 
conclusion on insufficient evidence. 

Proceedings of the Political History and 
Chronology Section. 

President : — Rao Bahabue R. Nabasimhachah. M.A. 
dlst January and \st February, 1022. 

The Section met on two days and the following papers were read 
in the order in which they are given here. The attendance through 
out was fair and constant. 

1. Sources of Indian History from Telegu Literature. By \\ 

Subba Ro w. 

2. A Glimpse into the Pailava History. By R. Gopalan. 

3. The origin of some South Indian Dynasties, By Ranga- 

swami Saraswati, M.A. 

4. The origin of the Tamil Language. By Raiagopala Bow, 
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5. The Brahman Kingdom of the Deccan. By T. N. Siib- 

. ramaniam. 

6. Determination of the Epoch of the Parganait Era. By 

N. K, Bhattasali, M.A. - ' ■ ''V 

The paper evoked vigorous discussion in which Dewan 
Bahadur Swainikannu Pillai, Dr. Pv. C. Majtimdar, 
Dr. H. C Eaj^chaudhury and the author took part. 
The President asked what is meant by Parganait, 
which the author explained. 

7. Saka-Pahlava Dynasties of Northern India. By Harit 

Krishna Deb j M. A. 

Dr. R<. C. Majumdar said, '‘The theory has been very 
ably maintained by Dr. Fleet. It has been discussed 
threadbare, but still it is difficult to accept it. The 
facts discussed are old but there is some readjustment.'’ 

S, On the Identification of Meru uprooted by the Rastrakuta 

King India III. By Surendra Nath Majumdar Shastri, 
M..A. ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

As the author was absent the paper was read by Dr. 
R. C, Majumdar. 

9. The Place of Videha in Ancient and Mediaeval India. By 

Kumar Gangananda Sinha, M.A. 

10. The Use of C^mles of Recurrence in Chronological Investiga- 

tion. By Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai. 

11. Note on the Nalanda Copperplate of Devapala. By Hira- 

nand Shastri. 

On account of the author's absence the paper was read 
by Mr. R. Chanda. 

The President drew attention to some inscriptions in 
Borneo {of King Muladeva) which point to the 
colonisation of those islands by Indians as early a.s 
the 4th century. 

12. Origin of the Sena Kings. By Dr. R, C. Majumdar, M.A. 

Ph.D. 

13. The Order of Succession of the Later Imperial Guptas. By 

Dr, Hemchandra Raychaudhury, M.A , Ph.D. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali and the author took part. 

14. The Chronology of the Maukharis, By K. N. Dikshit, M.A. 
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:i 15. Glimpses of the Mauryan Invasion in Tamil Literature. By 

; ' Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.x4., Ph.D. 

I The following papers were taken as read : — 

! 16. Historical Basis and Model for Kalidasa’s Description of 

i Ragbu’s Conquest. By Radhagovinda Basak, M.x4. 

17. Connection of Malloi (of Alexander) and Mallani of Marwar. 

< By Bisheshwar Nath Reu. 

18. x4ncient Goa. By x\. D. Braganza Pereira. 

19. The Jats of Hariana. By K. R. Quamnigo. 

The meeting was then closed. 

Proceedings of the Section of Social and 
Religious History. 

President :~Dt. R.. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph D. 

30^/^ January, and \st February, 1922. 

The meeting of this Section commenced at about 10-10 a.m., in 
the University Library Hall. The attendance though at first unsat- 
isfactory, improved and was quite fair after some time. 

1. The President opened the meeting with a learned address. 
The papers were taken up in the following order : — 

2. Kautilyas Place in the History of Hindu Political Theory. 
Upendra Nath Ghosal, M. A. 

Mr. GhosaFs theory that Kautilya did not recover the 
Artlm&stra from oblivion was controverted by Mr. 
H. 0. Chakladar. The President also offered some 
comments on the word uddtiara, 

3. A Dissertation on the Earliest Stratum in the Development 
of the Jaina Canonical Literature. By Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi, M.A. 

4. Economic Culture as Depicted in Valmiki’s Riinayana. By 
J. N. Samaddar, B.A. 

5. Elements of State Socialism in KautiWa. By Hem Ghandra 
Ray, M.A. 

There was a discussion on this paper in which the Pre- 
sident, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta and Mr. J. N. Samaddar 
took part. The President and Mr. Samaddar general- 
]y agreed with the conclusions of the author. Dr. 
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Sen Gupta objected to the use of modern termino- 
logies to ancient Indian institutions. 

6. All Interesting Folk-movement and the Light it throws on 

Indian Culture. By S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar^ M.A.. 

Ph.D. 

7 . The Evolution of Marriage Ritual in Ancient India. B}' 

Haresh Chandra Sen Gupta. 

8. Governmental ideals of Ancient India. By Narayan Chan' 

dra Bannerjee, M.A. 

9. Marriage Laws and Regulations under the Peshwas. By 

Surendra Nath Sen, M.A;, Ph.D. 

10. Female Education in Ancient India. By Bhababibhuti 

Vidyabhusan. 

11. Some Glimpses of Ancient Tamil Polity — Ideal and Real* 

B\^ G. S. Srinivasachari. 

The paper evoked some discussion. Mr. H. 0. Ray 
referred to the difficulty of fixing the date of the 
Sail gam literature from which the author tried to 
reconstruct the history of the Par-south. The author 
. practically agreed that no history of the Far-south 
on a scientific and chronological basis can as yet be 
attempted because of the uncertainty of the date of 
any portion of the above literature. The Sangam 
literature appears to have grown gradually and it 
is very difficult to refer any portion to a single definite 
period. 

12. Vaisnavism in Kamarupa. By Sarat Chandra Goswami. 

13. Patria Potevstas in Ancient India, By Nirmal Chandra 

Chatterjee, M.A. 

There was some discussion on the paper and a gentle- 
man objected to the theory of the gradual evolution 
of Patria Potestas. 

14. The Armed Ascetics of Ancient India. By Dr. J. N. 

Parqiihar. 

The paper evoked some discussion, in which Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra and Dr, Radhakumud Mukherji took 
part. 

15. The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and the Interpretation 

of their Civilization. By Narendra Nath Law, M.A., Ph.D. 
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16. The position of the Brahmana in Kautilya. By Hem Chan- 

dra Ray, M.A. 

17. The Tantravartika and the Dharmasastra Literature. By 

RV. Kane. 

18. Interpretation of a Passage of Maniisamhita. BySurendra 

Nath Majunidar, M.A. 

19. Some aspects of Ancient Indian Industrial Life. By S. 

Vishvanath, M.A. 

20. Famine relief in Ancient India. By S. V. Vishvanath. 

2L Machiavellism in Ancient Indian Polity. By Pramatha 
Nath Banner jee, M.A. 

22. Manners and Customs of the Liccliavis. By Bimaia Charan 
Law, M.A. 

The meeting of the Section was then iiiially closed by the Pr(*f<i- 
dent. 

Proceedings of the Philosophy and Religion. 
Section. 

President:— S. Kuppuswami Sasti^i, M.A. 

30^/i Jamiary. 

Ox account of scanty attendance of members the work of the Sec* 
tion was begun ten minutes after the usual time with the consent of 
the President and the members present. At about 10-10 a.m., there 
was a respectable attendance and the President opened the session 
with a neat short speech asking the audience to hear the various 
interesting papers going to be read in the meeting. 

The papers were read in the following order : — 

1,2, At the beginning were read the summaries of the two papers : 
{a) Two old Vedantins, and the (5) Ethics of the Upani- 
sads. The writer of both these papers, Islr, M. Hiriyaiina 
^ being absent, the President kindly read the summaries. 

3. After this the President asked Mr. V. V. Miraslii to read his 

paper on The Traditional author of the Vedanta Sutra.s 
— Badarayana or Krishna Dvaipayana.’’ 

A discussion followed in which Dr. A. K. Guha took 
part. 

4. The President next called upon Mr. S. K. Maitra to read his 
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paper on ‘'The Ps^yehological Basis of Hindu Ethics/' but 
as the writer was absent the paper was taken as read, 
o. Theory of Interpolations in the Bhagavadgita as held by 
Prof* R* Garbe and other Western Scholars. By S. C. 
R.oy, M*A., Ph.D. 

Messrs. R. Kimura and Dr, A. Guha said that they 
had many points to discuss but could not do it there 
as the time allowed for discussion was very short. 

6* Next came the turn of Mr. P. K. Gode to read his paper 
on The Bhaktisutras of Narada and the Bhagavadgita/' 
but as he was absent the paper was taken as read. 

7. Religion and Belief in the Arthasastra. By N. C. Banerjee, 

r' M.A. 

8. The Bhakti-Doc trine in the Sandiiya Sutra. By B. M. 

Barua, M.A., D.Litt. 

9. The Date of the Purvamnnamsa Sutra. By Abha\"a Kumar 

Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. The President then read his own paper on “ Prabhakara 

School of Mimamsa.” 

11. A criticism of the Bhagavadglta Vimarsa. By Mr. Ananta 

Krishna Sastri. 

The paper was written in Sanskrit and the learned 
Pandit orally expressed the substance of the paper 
in Sanskrit. Though the paper was unfortunately 
not included in the printed list the President kindly 
gave him the necessary permission for reading. 

12. Gaudapada Karika on the Mandukya Upanisad. By Pan- 

dit Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya. 

The paper was highly appreciated by the President and 
the audience. 

13. Radha is the centre of World-Religion. By M. N. Bhatta- 

eharya. 

The President then delivered a short speech in which he com- 
mented upon the facts and merits of the various papers read in the 
section. After assigning with precision and ingenuity the place of 
each of the papers in the history of philosophy and religion he 
declared the meeting to be closed for this session. 
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Proceedings of the Philology Section. 

President I. J. S. Tabaporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

Jamiary, 

1. The Proceeclmgs opened with the Presidential Address. 

2. Mr. T. Rajagopal Rao then read his paper on ^'The South 

Indian Stem of the Indo-Germanie Group.*’ 

Dr. Taraporewala and the author took part in the dis- 
cussion that followed. 

3. In the absence of Mr. Divatia, his paper on ‘'A note on the 

Guttural (kh) sound of the Cerebral Sibilant ” was read 
by Principal Dhruva. 

Dr, Taraporewala made some remarks but no discus- 
sion took place. 

4. The Influence of Bengali on the Mon Language of Indo- 

Burma. By Shew Zan Aung. (Taken as read in the 
absence of the author.) 

5. On some unexplained forms in Sanskrit. By Amrita Row. 

(Taken as read in the absence of the author.) 

6. A Note on Sanskrit Compounds. By I. J. S. Taraporewala, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

7. Dr. Woolner announced that the Punjab University has 

undertaken the publication of a Ptmjahi DictioJiary, He 
explained the scheme fully and invited suggestions from 
the scholars assembled. 

8. The Etymologies of Kubha, Lagh, Geva 3 ^a, etc., in the Aso- 

kan Inscriptions. By Md. Shahidullah, M.A. 

Dr. Woolner and Mr. Sahidullah then discussed a few 
relevant questions regarding the subject, 

9. Some Sinhalese Words Traced. By Charandas Ghatterjee 

M.A, 

Mr. Sahidullah and the author took part in the debate 
that follow^ed. 

10. Prof. R. L. Turner’s paper, “The loss of Vowel Alternation 

in Indo-Aryan/' was read by Dr. Taraporewala as the 
writer was absent. 

1 1 . The Structure of the Kol Language. By Saiieswar Sen, M.A . 

12. Sanskrit Translation of Darius’s Second Inscription at Perse- 

polis. By Md. Shahidulla, M.A. 
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13. Khasi Vocabulary. By Aftabuddin Ahmad. 

The proceedings closed with a discourse by the President. 

Proceedings of the Buddhist Section. 

President AnagIrika Dhahma.pal. 

dlst January, 1922. 

The meeting of the Buddhist Section commenced at about 10-15 a.m. 

In Room No. 1 of the Darbhanga Buildings. The proceedings opened 
with the recitation of a gdthd by Mahathera Rajaguru Dharmacarya 
and was continued in the following order 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. The Historical Study of the terms Mahayana and Hinayana. 

By R: Kimura. 

The discussion on the paper was opened by Dr. B. M. 
Barua (who did not read his paper as the subject 
on which he had written overlapped with that of 
Mr. Kimura). He differed from Mr. Kimura on 
many points. In his opinion what was so long 
thought to be the quintessence of the Mahayana, viz. 
the Bodhisatta idea was really the quintessence of 
the Hinayana. The Hina^^ana represents a complete 
system of thought and we may find it worked out 
in the three books, viz, the Bnddlia-vamsa, the Cariya 
Pitaka and the A^adana. The sine qua non of 
Mahayana is the Doctrine of Trikaya which had * 
originated from the attempt to explain psychologi- 
cally the process of the birth of Buddhism. The 
Trikaya doctrine has served to deepen the meaning 
of Buddha’s enlightenment. The Hinayana of which 
the quintessence is the Bodhisatta idea had origin- 
ated from an attempt to account for the advent of 
the Buddha as a son of Man what we now know as 
MahajT^ana proper will I think be found out to be 
nothing but a combination of the Bodhisatta doctrine 
and the doctrine of the Trikaya. 

3. Religion of Asoka. By M. Ghosh. 

The author in his paper took Sri Madiragrhajm a word 
found in the ArtM^dstra oi in the sense of 
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the temple of Durga and also held that the Ajivikas 
were a Jaina sect. In the disciissioiij that followed 
Mr. H. C. Ray pointed out that SrhnmUrctgrham has 
been read by some as Snmandiragflumh} i.e. the 
temple of 8n — maclira being a mistake for mmiMra. 
He also suggested that the Ajivikas w'ere originally 
Brahmana ascetics as the.y are called parivrajakc$s in 
certain texts. ^ Dr. Barua w^as of opinion that the 
Ajivikas originally perhaps belonging to the Brahma- 
nicai School later on gradually acquired a non- 
orthodox point of view (cf. their vie^v on the author- 
ity of Vedas). 

4. Traces of Canakyaniti in the Tibetan Vinaya. By Johan 
Van Manen. 

The author did not submit any paper but delivered a 
short discourse on the subject in course of which 
he suggested that certain Vinaya rules might have 
been assimilated in Odnakyamti. He appealed for a 
comparative study of the two sources. 

o. The Internal Forces in the Spread of Buddhism. By 
Nalinaksa Dutt, M.A., 

6. Pratitya-samutpada Dharma. By Mahathera Rajagurii 

Dhammadhara. (The paper was written in Pali and 
Sinhalese script.) 

7. Jataka Stories in the Dasakumaracarita. By Nilmani Cha- 

kravarty. 

8. The Mahgalasutta and the Rock Edicts of Asoka. By 

Sailendra Nath Mitra, M.A. 

As the author was unavoidably ab.sent his paper was 
read by Mr. N. Dutt. 

9. Some Charaeteristic Features of Buddhism. By Rama- 

prasad Chandhury, M.A. 

10. The Buddhist Schools in Brahmanical Literature. By 
Hirendralal Sen Gupta. 


^ The correction has been suggested by Br. I. J. S. Taraporewaia in his 
N otes on the Arthasastra of Kaiitilyo,. 

2 This suggestion was first put forward by Professor B. R. Bbandarkar in 
a private discussion. 
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Tlie Meeting then concluded after some interesting remarks from 
the chair. The attendance in this Section was fair. Dr. Sylvain 
Levi was present for a considerable time. 

Proceedings of the Science Section. 

President: — Rai Bahadub Jogesh Chandra Rai, M.A*j 
V lDYANIDHI. 

1st February. 

1. The Proceedings opened with Mr. Binod Bihari Dutt’s 

paper on '‘Town planning in Ancient India.” 

Hal Bahadur Ohiiiii Lai Bose and the President offered some com- 
ments and made some enquiries which were answered the author. 

2. Mr. Umacharan Banerjee then read his paper on ’* Aviation 

in Ancient India.” 

3. Dr. B. M. Barua followed him with a paper on '‘A flying 

story in a Pali Commentary,” 

These two papers offered an interesting subject for a 
debate in which, Messrs Prabodh Chandra Sen Gupta, 
Nareiidra Kumar Majumdar, Binod Bihari Dutta, 
Rajendranath Vidyabhushan and Rai Bahadur Chuni 
Lai Bose took part. 

4. Pandit Ram Chandra Chari ii read a Sanskrit paper on the 

Jataka of Ram.” 

5, 6. Mr. N K. Majumdar followed him with two papers on 
Sulba Sutras and Laghu Mansam. A few comments on 
these papers were offered by Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta. 

7. The next paper was that on ‘‘Precession in Hindu Astro- 

nomy.” By Paresprasad Majumdar, M.A. 

It was followed by an interesting debate between 
Messrs N. K. Majumdar and P. C. Sen Gupta. 

8. A paper on the “ Contributions towards the History of the 

Mineral Industry in Ancient India ” was taken as read, in 
the absence of the author Mr. A. Ghose of Madras. 

9. The last paper to be read was that of Dr. Ekendra Nath 

Ghose on “ Difficult Labour and its Treatment according 
to the Ancient Hindu Physicians.” 

The Proceedings closed with the Presidential Address. 
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of the Arabic and Persian Section. 

P;m(len^ .-—Lieut. -Col. G. S. Ranking, M.A., M.D. 

31s/ January. 

1. After the Presidential address, T)r. Ranking, the President, 
requested Mr, A. Shush tery to I'ead his paper on the 

History of Sufism'’ but on the request of Mr. Ivhuda 
Bukhsh and with the consent of BIr Shushtery, the 
President allowed the former to read his paper on the 
New World of Islam." He was given five minutes 
more on the unanimous consent of tlie members. 

2. -Then the President requested Shams-uLUIaina Dr. J. J« 
Modi to read his paper on “ Hafiz and Goethe." 

In the discussion which followed Dr. .A. S. Siddiqiie 
and the author took part. 

3. The President then called BIr, Abbas Shush tery to read his 
paper on the History of Sufism." 

Lively discussion followed in which BIr. Fida Ali Khan, 
Dr. S. Siddiqiie and the author took part. 

4. The President then requested Mr, R, N. Saha to read his 
paper on “ The Discovery of America by the Arabs from 
the evidence of Koran." 

o. It was followed by BIr, Nazir Ahmed's paper on the 'Library 
of Khan Khanan." 

BIr. G. Yazdani asked an interesting qin^stion to which 
the author replied. 

6. The President then called upon Blaiiivi Af)dul Latif to read 
his paper on Criticism on the Teaching of Arabic and 
Persian in the Indian Universities," and remarked that 
the subject was extremely interesting ancl important, 
and as such requested the members to hear him patieiitiy . 

The President then called for a discussion but on the 
request of the members present, it was deferred to 
the end of the meeting. 

7. The President then asked Prof. Tritton to read his paper on 
Yemen in the Seventeenth Century." 

After this the meeting was declared to be closed for the session. 
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Proceedings of the Ancient Geography Section. 

President Mr. E. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

3L9i^ January, 1922. 

L Political Divisions of India long before the rise of Bud- 
dhism. By Nilmani Chakravarti, M.A* 

A discussion followed in which Mr. D. N. Sen, Dr. 
Hemchandra Eaychaudhnri, Mr. A. K . Maitra and 
the President took part, 

2. Some Notes on the Ancient Geography of India. By Prof. 

Siirendra Nath Majumdar. The paper was read out hy 

Dr. Ba^^chaudhuri, 

3. The Identity of Suktiman Mountains. By Dr. R. C. 

Majuuidar, M.A., Ph.D. 

The author’s identification of Suktiman with Suleiman 
was doubted by Mr. Panchanan Mitra and Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri. Mr. Mitra said that identifications should 
not be based merely on philological grounds. Dr 
Raychaudhuri said that mere similarity of names was 
not always a sure guide. The Suktimto was identi- 
fied by Mr. C. V. Vaidya with the Kathiawar range. 

Mr. H. K. Deb supported the identification and so 
also the President who remarked that though the 
main thesis was acceptable the philological grounds 
adduced by the author were not convincing enough. 

4. Geography of Bengal. By Anubhuti Bhattacharya, M.A. 

Dr. Majumdar asked the author how could Suhma have 
been to the east of Bengal. Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
replied that the Assam portion was still called by 
that name. 

o. Rajagrha in the Buddhist Scriptures. By D. N. Sen, M.A. 

The President remarked, ‘' According to Rhys Davids 
North Rajagrha was made by Ajatasatru, but Mr^ 
Sen correctly says it was only repaired by him. 
This point is important.” 

6. On the Localities mentioned in the Bhandak Plates of 

Krsnaraja 1. By K. N. Dikshit, M.A. 

7, Identification of Bhatinda in the Punjab. By Rai Bahadur 

Pandit Dayaram Sahni. 
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The author suggested that the ancient name of the 
place was Tribhdndanapura mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion wdiich w^as brought over to the Lahore Museum 
by Sir Aurel Stein from Bhatinda. 

S. Aiyan Colonisation of Eastern India. By H. C. Ohakladar 

A discussion followed in which Mr. Panchanan Mitra, 
■Dr. A. C. Das, Mr. Rainaprasad Chanda, Mr. B. 
Bhattacharya, Br. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Mr. S P. 
Visvanatham and the President took part. 

The meeting was closed with the Presidential Address. 

Proceedings of the General Meeting of the Conference. 

Dr. Sylvain Levi, President, in the Chair. 

February 1st, 1922, 

1 . Resolved, that the invitation of the Syndicate of the Univer* 
sity of Madras to hold the Third Session of the Oriental Conference 
at Madras conveyed in the Vice-Chancellor’s letter No. 518, dated 
the 20th January, 1922, be accepted and that the fixing of the ex- 
act date be left to the authorities of the University, 

Proposed by the Honourable Sir Asutosh Mookerjee {Calcutta). 

Seconded by Dr. Woollier (Lahore). 

Supported by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar (Madras). 

Carried unanimously. 

2. Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda (Calcutta) proposed that the meeting 
of the Confereiiee be held annually instead of biennially. The reso- 
lution was seconded by Professor Radhakumud ]\IukherJi (Lucknow), 
but opposed by Shams-ui-Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi (Bom- 
bay), and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (Patna). On a division being taken 
the resolution w^as declared lost. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (Patna) proposed that the name of the 
Conference be altered to “Conference of Indologists’’ instead of 
“ Oriental Conference.” Mr. S. C. Roy (Dacca) seconded the resolu- 
tion and Dr. J. J, Modi (Bombay), Dr. Woollier (Lahore) and Prof. 
S. K. Aiyangar (Madras) opposed. After some discussion the resolu- 
tion, with the permission of the President, was withdrawn. 

4, Mr. Gourlay (Calcutta) read a telegram from Mr. Hyderi of Hy- 
derabad received by the President and President’s rejily. 
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5. Resolved that this Conference recommend to the Goveriinients 
and Universities in India the desirability of bringing the study of 
Oriental (Classical and Vernacular) langnages more into line with 
the study of languages in Western Universities by making the study 
ol: the civilisation and culture concerned an integral part of degree 
courses in any Oriental language. 

Proposed by Prof. Bhate (Patna); 

Seconded by Dr. Woolner (Lahore). 

Supported by Lieiit.-Col. Ranking (Calcutta) and Mr. Chanda (Cah 
ciitta) . 

Carried unanimously. 

6. Mr. Courlay (Calcutta) read the following note by the Presi- 
dent : — 

The learned bodies devoted to Oriental Research in Europe 
and in America have felt the necessity of coming into close- 
contact in order better to organise the work of research. A 
Federation of Inter- allied Societies has been started during the 
War. and the first meeting was held in London, September, 
1919. It was understood that Russia and Japan would be in- 
cluded as soon as possible in the scheme. This scheme has been 
working well since three years ; the second session took place 
in Paris, Jiilv, 1920; the third one lastlv in Boston, October, 
1921, ^ 

It is highly desirable that India should enter that scheme and 
send regular delegates to attend the sessions. The chief aim 
of the Federation is to introduce, instead of the individualistic 
and quasi-anarchical conditions which have been so long prevail- 
ing in Oriental scholarship, a new spirit of organised collabora- 
tion, in order to have in every countr}^ some central body as 
representative of the whole community of national workers; it 
seems that this Oriental Conference is exactly qualified to re- 
present India in the scheme as the sum of all learned bodies 
dealing in India with Oriental Researches. 

It seems desirable that the Oriental Conference should send 
an application to the next session of the Federation which will 
take place this year, requesting to be affiliated to the said or- 
ganisation in view of— 

1* Taking a place in the common organisation of collective 
works. 

2. Exchanging regular information on the work of research, 
which is being carried on. 

On the first point, the Conference may find some interest to 
hear that the preparations of some collective works by an inter- 
national body of scholars had already been taken in hands. A 
Committee has been appointed to prepare and bring out a scheme 
of a Dictionary of Buddhism including technical terms and prop- 
er names, both historical and geographical, and covering the 
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whole extent of Buddhist lore Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, 
Japanese, Mongolian, etc* A scheme for collective edition of 
the whole Tibetan Dulva that is the Vinaya of Miila Sarvastivada 
school, has been brought before the last session at Boston. 
Another scheme has been already taken in consideration, which 
will certainly interest you: that is historical cartography of 
India, atlas or maps of India meant to represent the progress of 
knowledge since Ptolemy’s map down to D’anvilleand Reimell. 

On the second point, it is understood that at every session 
delegates will report as fully as possible on the works already in 
hand, but not yet achieved or edited in their own country, so 
that no work may — as far as possible, — be duplicated uiineces* 
sarily, and that one may profit as soon as possible from the re- 
sults of the labours of others. 

Resolved, that this Conference should send delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Inter-allied Asiatic Societies and if pos- 
sible and necevssary, pay the travelling expenses of the delegates. 

Proposed by Mr. Gouriay. 

Seconded by Mr. Jayaswal. 

Carried unanimously. 

7. Mr. Utgikar (Poona) read a statement of the work done on 
the critical and scientific edition of the Malmhlidraki^ undertaken 
under the patronage of Shrimant Balasalieb Pant Pratinidiii, B.A,, 
Chief of Audh, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

8. That a Committee consisting of the Chairman and the three 
Joint Secretaries of the Reception Committee of Calcutta be en- 
trusted with the work of drawing up a Draft Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the next Session of the Oriental Conference, that the 
Office be made permanent and that an allowance of Rs. 50 p(U‘ 
mensem be set aside from the funds for this purpose and that a 
Joint-Secretary resident in Madras be appointed by this Conference. 

Proposed by Mr, Gouriay. 

Seconded by Prof. S. K. Aiyengar. 

Carried unanimously. 

9. That Prof. S* K. Aiyengar (Madras) be appointed Joint-Setu'e- 
tary. 

Proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconded by Mr. Jayaswal. 

Carried unanimously. 

10. On the suggestion of Mr. Gouriay a Committee consisting of 
the President, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and the 
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three Secretaries were entrusted with the work of selecting papers 
for piibiication in the Proceedings of the Conference. 

11. Resolved, that this Conference express gratitude to those 
Governments, States, Institutions and private individuals who have 
assisted financially and otherwise. 

Proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconded by Prof. K. A. Subramania Ayer. 

Carried unanimously. 

12. Resolved, that this Gonlerence offer their best thanks to the 
Chairman and Members of the Reception Committee and to the Post* 
Graduate students and others who had given so much time in orga- 
nising the Conference and seeing to the comforts of the delegates. 

Proposed by Dr. Woolner. 

Seconded by Prof. Aiyengar. 

Supported by Mr. Daruwalla. 

Carried unanimously . 

13. Resolved, that a Numismatic Section be opened at the next 
Session of the Conference. 

Proposed by Mr. K. N. Dikshit (Calcutta). 

Seconded by Prof. R. C. Majumdar (Dacca). ' 

Carried unanimously. 

14. Resolved, that this Conference recommend to the Govern- 
ment of India the desirabilit}^ of increasing the number of scholar- 
ships for the study of Oriental Languages in Europe, so that there 
should be granted every year two scholarships for Sanskrit, one for 
Arabic and one for Persian. 

Proposed by Dr. Siddiqui (Hyderabad). 

Seconded by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

Carried unanimously. 

15. Resolved, that in the matter of the conservation of ancient 
monuments in the different circles of the Archaeological Department 
such of them as bear on them historical inscriptions, even where the 
monuments themselves, are not found to be of general archaeologi- 
cal or architectural value, be brought under the protection of the 
Ancient Monuments’ Act so far as this could be done under the ex- 
isting rules of the Act, and where these Monuments (with inscrip- 
tions) are entirely disowned and abandoned by the owners or their 
trustees, they be declared ‘‘Protected” at once and saved from 
vandalism and further decay. 



Proposed by Dr. J. J, Modi. 

Seconded by Prof. R. C. Majumdar. 

Carried unanimously. 

16. Resolved, that this Conference express deep regret at the 
death of the following members of the Conference : — 
Maliamahopadh 3 'aya Satis Chandra ¥id\mbhusan. 

Dr. T. K. Laddu. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. V. Natesan Ayer, 

Proposed by Prof. S. K. Ai\"engar. 

Duly seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

The following papers were then read :— 

1. Sanskrit Studies. By Rai Bahadur Lalit Mohan Chatterjee. 

2. On a Uniform Braille System for Indian Vernaculars by 

Prof. P. M. Advani. By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

3. A Scheme for a Simplified Phonetic Script for Bengali by a 

Committee consisting of Sir G. A. Grierson and others. 
By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

Resolved, that the scheme be recommended for adoption. 

Proposed by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

Duly seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Meeting then came to a close for the .session with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Cientlenien — 

Owing to lack of sufficient time or lack of ' sufficient ability — 
wliichever way you take it — the only thing that I am enabled to 
present to you by way of a presidential address is a few hurried 
Jottings that I was able to put together during the brief moments 
that I managed to snatch in the course of the last two days. You 
will not find therein anything new or anything very good : but that 
is all that I possess, and nobody can be expected to give aAvay more 
than what he really possesses. 

The Veda has been for India, through all her long and chequered 
and not too inglorious history, the source and fountainhead, the 
origin and inspiration of all Indian achievements in every field of 
science and literature. To the Hindu it is the word of God : it is 
in some respects even godlier than God himself. For generations 
and centuries and milleniums he has made efforts that are iinpar- 
ailed throughout the history of human civilisation to preserve that 
Rev^ealed Scripture in living memory, and to transmit it onwards 
without the loss of a single syllable or accent. And yet the AIL 
devouring Time has made havoc with it. Vast as is the mass of 
the extant literature that falls under the denomination of the 
Veda^ that which is lost is still vaster. Great and painstaking as 
have been the efforts of the authors of the Padapdtha. the Prdti 
sdkhyeis^ the Bmhmanas. and the several Veddngas — not to speak 
of professed exegetes like Yaska and Sayana — the efforts, the 
works and authors, which they presuppose and actually mention 
by name and of which unhax)pily no vestiges have been preserved 
to ns are at least thrice as great and voluminous. And while we 
are justly proud of this priceless ancient heritage and deeply grate- 
ful to those to whom we owe its preservation, we cannot help 
giving out at times a sigh of regret at the thought as to how much 
more rich and fruitful and world -inspiring would have been the 
infiuence' and achievement of that same Feda if it had been pre- 
served to this day along with all its varied paraphernalia of ancil- 
lary texts, glosses, manuals, and what not, compiled as they hare 
been wdth differing motives and from different points of view. 
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But let not the Hindu of these da 3 ^s lay flattering unction upon 
his soul at the glorious recital of the heroic achievements of his 
forefathers. Let him rather ask unto himself: what has he done 
in his own generation to deserve all this priceless heritage that 
was once revealed by a benign Providence unto the Bsis of \^ore ? 
There was a time when ever^^ Hindu had to learn and did learn 
portions of his own Vedic Sdkhd — if not the wdiole of it — b}^ heart. 
The modern school regimen has practically' ruled that out. Until 
he comes to the final years of his Graduation-course — 1 speak open 
to correction— he has hardly read and understood even a single 
line of the Veda^ belief in the infaHibility of which, according to 
some, forms one of the cardinal tenets of Hinduism. Nay nearly 75 
per cent of our University-turned Graduates do not even do this much. 
x4nd even of those that do it, how slipshod, how fragmentary" is 
their knowledge, how limited, how distorted their vision of it, how 
little calculated to uplift the mind and to put it in tune \\ith 
the Infinite ! I go even further. Barring a few honourable ex« 
ceptions, even the professed Oriental Scholar of this country" — as 
compared with his English or French or American or German col- 
league— falls, as regards his iiteraiw equipments, the duration and 
direction and persistence of his efforts, the variety" of his view- 
points, and the mass of his actual output, very' much lower in 
the scale, I beg not to be misunderstood. Ideas original and 
fruitful he does incontestably' possess : but ideas in moments of 
inspiration upon us flashing, take years of patient toil in their 
proving — and it is this patience that most of us lack. We are 
prone to generalise— to philosophise — mucli too early", philoso- 
phise even when there is hardly any data for our phiiosophi- 
■sing. ' 

That I might not seem to be unduly seif-deprecatory I propose 
to give below some of the topics germane to Vedic Scholarship which 
are bound to yield a rich harvest of interesting results and which 
still await the efforts of a band of earnest workers in the fleld. As 
a basis for this I am making use of a Table of Contents which I 
. drew out sometime ago for a proposed Rgvedn Companion on the 
model of similar works for Latin and Greek scholarship. -The book 
was distributed into 36 chapters each dealing with a separate topic 
pertaining to Rg vedic study. I shall not here trouble you with an 
enumeration q! these topics, but select just a few to show ^vhat 
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amount of important though elementary work there yet remaiiiJ:? to 
be perloimed as regards our Egveda. 

One of such topics is that of the Sdkhds and Khilas of the Rg- 
ceda. Years ago Weber in his Indische Studien did much pioneer- 
ing work along this line: and more recentl 3^ Simon and Schefte- 
iowitz in their comprehensive works dealing with the Sdkhds of the 
Vedas and the Apocryphal hymns of the Egveda have thrown con- 
siderable light in the held. But theirs can by no means be regarded 
as the very last word. Much has been unearthed of late that needs 
to be taken account of. For instance, we have been assured of the 
existence until towards the end of the 18th century of a Samldtd 
and a Brdhmana text for the Sdhkhdyana, the A^valdyana, the 
Mdnduklya and the Bdskala recensions of the Egveda ; and there 
has been actuality published what is called the Bdskalamantropa- 
nisad which ^ like the Lsopanisad^ seemvS to have once formed a part 
of the Bdskala Samhitd, The Nlghantus list at least 10 words as 
coming from the Egveda which we do not find in the preserved re- 
cension of the SdlcalaSdkhd, and two of which we actually find onl3" 
in the corresponding portions of the Yajur SLiid the Atharva Vedas 
Yaska in one place gives us the important variation of for 

and even Sayana gives many variations of reading. Nor is 
the Sainhita -order presupposed in the Aitareya Brdhmana the same 
that the Sdkala text actually gives us. A thorough investigation 
of the complicated data of the several texts late and earW can alone 
help the formulation of definite views in the matter. — Take an- 
other topic : the PadapdEia in its relation to the SamhUdpdtha. As 
is well known, there are 8 Rg vedic stanzas that have 110 distinct 
Padapdtdia. They must accordingly have been unknown to Sakcila 
the author of the Padapdiha. Now one of these 8 stanzas is the 
last one of the famous Hiranyagarbha Sukta with its character- 
s tic refrain: w This refrain is lacking to the 

iastfC— ^ i ■■ 

if i 

This fc, according to Bloomfield, forms the reply to the hrahmodya 
or riddle proposed by the rest of the hymn. Bloomfield, as you 
are aware, refuses to regard any part , of the present Egveda as 
earlier than any other part. He accordingly believes that to the 
Vedic seer Ka always meant Prajdpati. But in view of the fact 
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that- the last re, which equates the interrogative pronoun with the 
Lord of Creation, is late, that view, it is evident, cannot hold water. 
There are also other interesting facts that come out upon a careful 
comparison of the Pada and the Samliitd texts. The Pada often 
resolves the same word occurring in same contexts differently : e.g. 
the word occurring in RV. X. 63. 16 and RV. X. 185. 2. We can 
in such cases safely correct the Padafdiha hy its own data, and so 
advance the science of Vedic exegesis . All such facts need careful 
tabulation. 

Turn we next to the list of Vedic seers and the ritualistic viniyoga 
of the Vedic Can we suppose that the names of the 

given by the Annkramanls were based upon an authentic tradition ? 
There are many facts pointing the other way, one of them being the 
circumstance that an identical Vedic stanza occurring in two 
different portions of the Samkitd is at times ascribed to tw-o dif- 
ferent seers. On the other hand it is too much to believe that the 
entire jKfi list has been merely the unhistorical and unscrupulous 
fabrication of a crafty priesthood. It becomes therefore necessary 
to investigate the whole list afresh and bring the names given there- 
in into relation with the numerous other Rsi names that we get 
from the Brdhmams, Aranyakas and even Purdnas, And the 
same thing applies to the ritualistic use of specific mantras pres- 
cribed in the Anukramams, It is a fact long conceded that tlies© 
niniyogas often run counter to the sense of the mantras : there is 
no indication in the themselves that they were intended 

for purposes for which the priests made use of them. What then 
was the original sacrificial system for which the .Bgtmdar 'Wm 
designed and what the newer saerifioial system to which it was 
later applied ? And was there an original ritualistic recension of 
the Bgveda\ I am sure we can reach the solution of tJiese prob- 
lems only through a thorough and a critieal invest igation of the 
data of the 

I will pass over with a bare mention the problems connected 
with the Vedic metre, the Vedic grammar and syntax, as also the 
Vedic accents. In independent works and exhaustive articles in the 
learned journals these problems have been more or less worked up — 
not by Indians so much as by American and German scholars. But 
one topic I shall here emphasise because of its intrinsic importance : 
the similes and metaphors in the Egveda, Nearly 15 years ago Hirt 
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zel collected together all the similes and metaphors in the Egveda 
and classified them into appropriate groups and was able to deduce 
therefrom very interesting conclusions as to the range of ideas 
and the outlook on life of the Vedic poets. Some of the other 
figures of speech in the Rgveda and other Vedas need to be simi- 
larly worked out. In my opinion the critical valuation of the 
similes of a poet is one of the best means that we have for entering 
into the very heart and soul of the writer. This has been amply 
illustrated in the case of Shakespeare, and can be again illustrated 
in the case of our own Indian Shakespeare. 

Next we have the manifold problems connected with the contents 
of the Bgveda: the kings, tribes, countries ; rivers, oceans, moun- 
tains; birds, animals, plants, metals; food, dress, occupations, 
amusements, etc., mentioned in the a systematic presenta- 

tion of which was attempted by Zimmer years ago, and more re- 
cently by the authors of the Index of Vedic Names, Schrader’s 
Meal Lexikon is also a monumental work on the subject now passing 
through a second edition. But there is not only room but even an 
urgent demand for a fresh work arranged upon a somewhat different 
principle. The Vedic polity, the Vedic astronomy, the status of 
women in the Rgveda or the religion and philosophy of the Rgveda 
are topics which have only to be mentioned to make one feel the 
large gap that there is about our knowledge of the Rgveda — a gap 
which only a scientific study of the texts pursued neither under the 
influence of a supercilious modernism that refuses to credit the old 
with anything that is not far down in the scale of evolution nor 
again under the spell of an exaggerated patriotism bent upon seeing 
in the Veda all the most modern achievements of Western Science, 
but in the honestly critical and truth-finding spirit, can alone ade- 
quately remove or bridge over. 

Turning to more external problems, I mention those connected 
with the age of the Rgveda, the original home of the Aryans and 
the line or lines of their migrations, and the Rgveda in its Indo- 
European and Indo-Iranian relations viewed from the points of view 
of Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology. What a 
world of difference there subsists to the present day in the different 
theories and hypotheses now in the field and maintained with con- 
viction and tenacity by so many different writers Indian and non- 
Indian, old and new 1 And yet surely one of the most elementary 



conditions of progress in research is to know what has been already 
said on a specific topic by writers who have already gone before 
ns. Now where can one find a concise and systematic presentation 
of the different theories on these varied topics along svitli argn* 
ments used for supporting or refuting the same as the ease may 
be ? There is no book that I can easily and confidently name"— 
certainly none in English. Hirt produced some fifteen years ago 
his two volumes on the Indogermanen where an attempt was made 
to prove that the original Aryan home was in German\~roiind 
about the environs of Berlin some one has said. vSchrader’s book 
translated under the name oi Prehistoric Antiqiiities of Oie Arfjan 
People was another rival attempt along similar lines. The early 
chapters of these works contain a systematic and clironoiogical 
presentation of earlier theories ; and the same was attempted for 
all the departments of Sanskrit scholarship in Windiseh’s unhappily 
incomplete history of Sanskrit studies published in the Grundri^s 
But most of these attempts are now more or less antiquated, where 
they are not actually vitiated by the writer’s bias for specific pet 
theories; and none of them give all that an earnest worker in the 
field would love to find therein. 

The same dearth of systematic literary efforts confronts us as we 
pass on to the problems connected with the relation of the Rg- 
veda to the other Samhitas^ with the afigas and updhgas of the Veda 
or with the status and position assigned to the in our Epirs, 
Law-books, and Philosophies. A few European savants 

have opened out just a few vistas here and there : but tine i‘est is an 
overgrown jungle of ignorance that needs to be cleared with the 
axe of knowledge. But why labour a point which very few would 
be inclined seriously to dispute? To go no farther, we have not 
even a decent edition of the Pgveda. Max Muller’s is costly and 
unprocurable ; Aufrecht’s is in Roman characters; and the Bombay 
editions are rather uncritical. Nor is there an adequate Etiglisli 
translation. That of Griffith is now well-nigh antiquated. !!\iac- 
doneli has one on hand for the Harvard Oriental Series ; and 
Bloomfield, I am told, contemplates another. But what are we 
Indians going to do ? If Macdonell claims that a first critical trans- 
lation of the Veda must come from a foreigner let us claim that the 
really final one can come only from a native translator. And then 
we have no adequate dictionary for the Bgveda. Orassmann’s is 
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both antiquated and unusable owing to a faulty system of reference, 
and the rest is all silence. 

How long are we who glory in the achievements of oiir worthy 
forefathers going to permit this state of things to continue ? It 
is a serious blot upon our intellect which we and especially the 
younger generation of scholars of to-da^r and to-niorrow must do 
their level best to remove. But I would rather have the blot stay 
yet a little longer with us if it can thereby be saved from immature 
and uncritical efforts put forth in the very best of spirit and yet 
calculated to do more harm than good to the cause. We do not 
want forced marches even in scholarship : we are sure to rue them 
in the end. 

A virgin soil — or at any rate one only partially worked out — it 
is the lot of few scholars to own and till. We have one such ahead 


of us, wherein even desultory efforts have been known to yield a 
very rich harvest. But that is just where the danger lies. We 
are prone under the circumstances to get rather accustomed to a 
minimum of efforts and a maximum of results and so impair the 
whole morale of our work. But having fully realised this danger 
would it be in vain to hope that our young Orientalists of to-day 
will rise above all obstacles and prove to an admiring world that 
those who own the soil have naturally the best right to till it and to 
reap the just harvest? 






LITERARY STRATA IN THE RGVEDA. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. M.A., Ph.D. 

That the Rgveda a compilation of old and new hymns as 
eribed to ‘ seers ’ of different generations and therefore, on the basis 
of linguistic and other evidence, capable of being distributed into 
tv'o or more literary periods was one of the earliest and most na- 
tural assumptions of Vedic Scholarship, and Muir (O.S.T, , III, pp. 116- 
128) adduced, as early as 1861, many passages from the Rgveda 
itself where distinction is drawn between hymns and seers of them 

older, middle, and more recent” (RV. III. 32. 13 ; VI. 21. 5, etc.). 
Explicit statements like these could not be doubted or explained 
aAvay, and one of the first tasks of Vedic scholarship was to find 
out the lexical, linguistic, literary, social, mythological, and philo 
sophical characteristics of the ‘ older ’ and ‘ newer ’ hymnology with 
a view to ascertain the line of idealogical evolution. Lanman (J, A.O.S., 
1878), Bergaigne (J.A., 1886-1887), Arnold (KZ, 34, 37, Yedic Metre, 
and finally, J.A.O.S., 18. 2), H. Oldenberg [Prolegomena), and others 
working from distinctive points of view, have amassed a number of 
facts the probative force of which for a chronological stratification 
of the Vedic hymns it is impossible to gainsay ; and in his Historical 
Vedic. Grmmna>T Arnold essayed, on the strength of over two hun- 
dred different objective tests, to divide Rgveda into five lit- 
erary periods. Unhappily the tests coxild not be applied to all hymns. 
They admitted of exceptions and counter -exceptions. And worst 
of all. Arnold started with a reservation in favour of certain hymns 
which were on all hands admitted as late, either because they dis- 
turbed the usual principles of arrangement or contained 

obvicmsl}^ late Ideas and speculations. These latter hymns, to be 
sure, would in most eases submit to the proposed stylo-metric tests, 
iuit they were to be decIared Viate/ even if they refused to do so. 
This was a sankara, a crossing of principles, which could have been 
avoided. 

i^ut that is not all. A text like the Rgveda which acquired 
rather early the character of sacred scripture, and which came to 
be transmitted from generation to generation by oral instruction 
only, was bound to maintain a stereotyped literary form which it 
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ivas easy to imitate; and a way was thus opened for ' pious fraud’ 
in the shape of interpolated stanzas and h^nnns. And if a poet of a 
later period, like Kalidasa, could successfully imitate Vedie idiom 
for Kanva’s benedictory stanza in the Sdktmtala (Act IV), niiicli 
more readily and cleverly could this have been done by a priest 
of the ea^rly Brdkmmia period steeped in the xitualistic traditions 
Qi the Veda ^ and engaged moreover in the task of collecting the 
scattered hymns of an earlier age into the Sacred Canon. Tlie real 
question at issue therefore is \^ether these compilers of the Canon 
had enough reverence— in other words, enough critical spirit — to 
keep their own composition distinct from the woi'k of the oirler 
seers, or whether they mixed the old with the new and even 
touched and modified it in a hundred different ways, with the result 
that the hymns of the Rgveda such as they have come down to 
us can only be said to be largely epigonal iis constituting * the 
mixed final precipitate of a later time’ pervaded uniformly by priest- 
craft and a greed for guerdon. This last has been the contention 
of Bloomfield whose latest scholarly work, Rigveda RepeiUions. while 
it has succeeded in considerably weakening the force of the time- 
honoured stylo-metric tests (I.C., p. 636f.) has practically left the 
problem where we found it decades ago; for, the superior or in- 
ferior quality of repetition which he proposes as a new criterion 
of date is, in the first place, largely a subjective affair; and there 
is besides every possibility of a later writer imitating without being 
caught in the trade, or of an earlier writer producing poetry wliich 
can lend itself readily to being labelled as ‘ inferior ' repetition 
of a later composition,— the more so as the theme of the song 
was stereotyped and left little scope for originality. Bloomfield 
himself admits that the Rgveda presupposes at all points a long 
period of antecedent activity or that the tenth Mandala, for in- 
stance, contains a great deal of late matter; but he would have us 
go no farther. We could never conclude that certain hymns are 
early as exhibiting some specific characteristics which are absent in 
certain other so-called later hymns. Even in a ' primitive nature 
poetry’ like that contained in Rgveda I. 92, he detects the presence 
of the cold grabbing hand of the priestly compiler (Religion of the 
Veda, p. 66). The Rgveda as being ‘ the final expression ot its own 
type of composition ’ presents us, according to Bloomfield, with the 
same hieretic character throughout, and there is no valid method 
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c>f determining from its own datum the earlier stages of deveiop- 
ment: ' . ' . 

All this is tantalizing in the extreme. Fortiinateh% a wsbv 
exists out of this and it is the object of this paper to ex- 

hibit it in details. The new evidence for determining the lateness- 
of certain hymns of the B^veda which we are going to place before 
oriental scholars has in fact been before them for more than sixty 
years, but its real significance has not been hitherto appreciated. 
And the evidence differs from those used by Arnold, Bloomfield, 
and others in that it is external to the Feda and moreover definitely 
datable, and it partly substantiates the earlier intrinsic tests but 
partly supplants or supplements them. 

Yaska’s Nirukta. which in all probability dates from the 7th 
century B.G., is, as is well knosvn, a discursive commentary on 
certain lists of Vedic words— the Nighanpvah — compiled by certain 
predecessors of Yaska whom he regards as belonging to about the 
same age and authority as the compilers of the Brdhmanas and their 
supplementary treatises {ved>am ca veddngdni ca, Nir. I. 20). Yaska 
knows of more than one recension of these lists (Nir. VJI 13 : tan 
(ipy eke samdmananti), di,xidi in some cases at least he is unable tO' 
quote a passage from the Egveda as he knew it for a word from 
the Nighantu list, which must have once been compiled from some 
recension of the same Veda [e.g. kunitdna (Nig, JV. 1. 8 ; Nir. IV. 7), 
Cydvana (Nig. IV. 1 . 38 ; Nir. IV. 19--Cyavdnam ity wpy asya 
nigamd bhavanti), vrndim (Nig. IV. 3. 129 ; Nir. VI. 34), etc.]. It 
would be safe to infer a distance of at least a couple of centuries 
between the Nimkta and the * Sanidmndya ’ on which it comments. 

. Now the Nighantus are thrown into five chapters. The last or 
the fifth which enumerates the devaids and deified objects that 
are normally invoked at a sacrifice, and which seems to have 
existed in more than one recension might be here ignored. The 
first contains 17 groups of synonyms while the second 22. The 
third, besides giving 28 such groups, adds at the end two more 
sections, the first giving 13 pairs of synonyms of undefined sense — 
mdinmkitir dviSa iittardni ndmdni, while the second contains 24 
synonyms for the dual conception ‘ the two worlds.’ It is possible 
that the last two sections of this third chapter are added by a later 
hand, though the supposition is not essential for our purpose. Nor 
need we consider here the question whether this third chapter 
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shows other marks of interpolations in the body of its wsections 
The first three chapters together give 1308 Rgvedic \Tords, the 
same being generally given as Norn. Singulars * or Present 3rd Pars. 
Singulars* and only sporadically (cp. L sections 14, 15, 17 ; IL see. 
8, 15, 19 ; III. sec. 13, 19, 23, 29) in the very form in wdiich they 
occur in the Rgveda-samhitd. No explanation has been forthcom- 
ing as to why at least a few of the words listed in the first three 
chapters should have been given in the NighantUrS in the very form 
in which we meet them in the Samhitd. 

As contrasted with the first three, the fourth chapter, called 
the AihapcuUka, gives single words and in the very form in which 
the Rgveda uses them; sometimes indeed with a preceding or a fol- 
lowing word in order to more piwsely fix its entourage (e.g. IV. 2. 
13 — somo-aksak ; IV. 2. 74 — Tutumd-krse ; IV. 3. 39 — devo-devacyd- 
krpd, etc.). Yaska (IV. 1) thus brings out the differexrce : Ekdrfhcun 
anekaiahdam ity etad uktam ; atha ydny anekdrthdny ekambda nl tdny 
ato 'imkramisydmo dnavagatascmskdrm ca nigaman- Tad Aikupa- 
dikam ity dcaksate. The 278 words in this chapter were therefore 
once regarded as difficult and of uncertain significance and graimnati. 
cal formation ; and they vyere put together by a certain secondary 
generation of Vedic interpreters (Nir. I. 20 — acpadeSaya gldyanto ^vare) 
as helps to memory, and were probably accompanied by oral dis- 
quisitions about the meaning or meanings of each. And as we 
have three sections in the chapter giving 62 + 84 4- 1 32( = 278) words, 
it is permissible to hold that the sections represent as many separate 
attempts to put together the difficult words, especially as a wort! 
like dUtdh occurs in section two as well as three, Nos. 3 and 90 res- 
pectively. Further, chapter fourth cannot be regarded as tiie work 
of the same author or authors who put together the first three eha]> 
ters, since a number of words (e.g. MKmA, Nig. IV. 3. 81 ; shirm 
Nig. IV. 2. 28) which figure in the Aikapadika m words of uncertain 
meaning and derivation occur in the earlier chapters also (ef. Nig. 
IL 20, 12, and II. 7. 8) amongst synonyms of known significance. 

All these complicated facts admit of the following simple ex- 
planation as to the genesis of the Nighaniu lists. At a time long 
subsequent to the age of the Seers of intuitive perception^' (Nir. 
I. 20) when the hymns of the Rgveda, having acquired the character 


1 Occasionally duals or plurals. 


^ Occasionally other person? aI?o. 
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of ‘‘ ancient Scripture,'’ began to be diligently collected and studied, 
some one goes tbrougb a collection of hymns thus made, marking 
ail difficult words as they meet him, the same process being repeated 
with each fresh collection of hymns admitted into the canon. The 
best exegetes of the day explain the words as best as thej^ might, 
and it is discovered that a large number of them are synonymous. 
They are accordingly arranged as such. And when synonyms for 
a concept like the earth or water got arranged together, what more 
natural than to complete the list of synonyms by the addition of 
all the other words of the same sense that were found used in the 
Bgveda, be they easy or be they difficult? Hence they lost the 
character of lists of merely difficult Vedic words that they once 
had , without yet being a complete vocabulary for the hymns in 
question, as they did not contain lists of words denoting concepts 
which were (i) either unknown to the FerZa, or (ii) none of the words 
used for the expression of which were regarded by the original 
compilers of the as difficult. When arranged in these 

synonymous groups the words were reduced to Norn. Sing, and Third 
Pers. Sing, forms except in cases where the meaning assigned 
to a word was dubious and it was therefore desirable to leave the 
question more or less open, in which case, to help the identification 
of the Vedic passage, the word was suffered to remain in the very 
form in which it was used in the Veda (if the form was distinctive). 
When amidst the original compilation of difficult words some oc- 
curred singly they naturally could not be arranged as groups of 
synonyms at first. But once they were interpreted by the Acdryas 
or preceptors, other Vedic words could be found for formulating 
along with them a string of synonyms. It is probably in some such 
way that the first three chapters of the Nighantus have assumed 
their present form. Three stages mark the process: (1) a first list 
of difficuities ; (2) a grouping of the words — after their exegesis — 
into synonyms where possible ; and (3) completing the synonyms 
by (i) enlarging earlier lists where they existed or (ii) making fresh 
lists to suit the solitary difficult words. 

It will now be evident that the fourth or the Aikapadika ohap- 
ter of the Nighanius shows us the same process arrested at the 
p'st stage. We cannot regard the fourth chapter as merely exhibit- 
ing the residual material of the first three chapters, because a 
number of words are common to the fourth and the earlier chap- 
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tors. There is evidently a distance in time and a difference of 
authorship as between the finst three chapters on the one hand and; 
the fourth on the other: and at first blush it seems a very reason- 
able view to hold that the Aikapadika chapter has derived its voca- 
bulary from a body of hymns forming part of a comparatively 
recent accretion made to the Canon : of course it need not have 
been the first of its kind nor for the matter of that the very last. 
That this view is abundantly confirmed by a critical examination 
of the Rgvedic passages where the words in question occur it is 
the object of this paper to prove. If the proof is valid and if we 
thereby succeed in putting our hand upon a specific portion of the 
figveda (roughly amounting to between three to four hundred 
hymns from all Mandalas but more particularly from the first, the 
eighth, and the tenth) we will not only have gained a position from 
which to judge of the relative merits of all the current tests for 
lateness, the oldest as well as the newest, but we can on the 
strength of this result arrive at the pre-Rgvedic history of the 
Aryans by comparing and contrasting the social, religious, and pM- 
losophioal data of the earlier portions of the Egveda with the 
data of the newer accretion in question d Incidentally also we will 
have reached presumptive evidence against the conservative esti- 
mates of the age of the Vedic period made by Max Muller and ac- 
cepted and supported by Macdonell and Keith. 

Of the 278 words in the Aikapadika just 77 words are such 
as appear only once in our present text of the Rgmda and these 
are therefore the most convenient to begin with. We give below in 
a tabular form the words, the place in tlm Aika^xidika where they 
occur, the Egveda passage which uses them, the class to which 
Arnold assigns the passage on the strength of his stylo-metric tests, 
its traditional ‘ seer/ and finally a brief indication of the ' late 
features exhibited by the passage in question or by the whole Hg. 
vedic hymn containing the passage The remarks in the last coin inn 
profess to be suggestive only and not exhaustive. 

i Tliis has been attempted in tlie Second Volume of the Bistory of Indimi 
rhilosophii by Professor Banade and the writer » now passing through the 
Fress^. • ' ' ■ 
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i 

Word. , 

Nighaii- 

to. 

Rgveda 

Arnold. 

Seer. 

Remaei^:s. . . . , 

Jalia 

iv.l.l 

8.45.37 

A 

Tri^oka 

Kanva. 

Hymn made np or trcas the 
first and last with a refrain. 
37-9 a tfc containing another 
word from the Aikapadikaf 
svaghnin. The word bunddh 
from Aik. occurs in st. 4. 
Mentions seer by his name ; 
also Yadu Turva^a. Has 15 
rep. padas. 

Titaii 

iv.l.lO 

10.71.2 

Cl 

Bi'haspati 

Contains words lahsmi and hrdh- 
mana (bis). Abstract subject- 
matter. Sacrificial technique 
in st. 11. 

Inn a tit a- 
sah. 

iv.1.14 

• 

Li 63. 10 

B., C, 

Dirghafca- 
mas An- 
eathya. 

. 

Hymns 162-164 regarded as ap- 
pendix. It contains reference 
to horse-sacrifice Contains 

mystical praise of the sun as a 
hor.se The preceding and suc- 
ceeding hymns contain riddles 
and much advanced specula- 
tion. 

Kay a ml 
iiah. 

■ 1 

iv.KlS 

3.9.2 

1 

A 

Vi^vamitra 

Contains 9 rep. padas and its 
phrasing is trite and unoriginal. 

Lodham . . ' 

' iv.1.16 

3.53.23 

C.2 

Do. .J 

Hymns 52 and 53 are late addi- 
tions to Indra group. 53 is com- 
posite, the last tro (22-24) 
being the famous Vasistha-hat- 
ing stanzas. There is mention 
made of Sudas, Vi4vamitra, 
the Bharatas, the Anaryan 
country of the Kikatas, the 
enemy Pramaganda, and the 
mystic > SasarparL’ 

V'idradhd 

i ivJ.JS 

i4.3L,23 , 

: A 

V amade va 

The hymn composite. St. 2 !-24 
contain a gift-praise, Gotamas 
named. Flat and for the most 
part ‘inspired by baksheesh \ 

Tug\'aiii. , 

] iv.i.20 

8.1.9.37 

A 

Saubhari 

Kanva 

i Grassmann assigns st. 27 and 

1 34-37 to the Appendix. St. 

1 36-37 contain the gift-praise of 
king Trasadasyu Paurukutsa 
on the river Suvastu. The 
sesr named. 

rJaiusa^-ah 

iv. LBV\ 

10.138.1 

1 , 

i . ' 

Anga An- 
rava. 

; Kutsa mentioned as Indra’s pro- 
tegee, and Pipru the foe called 
* Asura ’ and may in. St. 3 
supposed to contain reference 
to solar eclipse. In any case 
st. 6 mentions the lunar man- 


I sions. No repeated pada. 
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Word. 

Nighan- 

RgYeda. 

Arnold . 

Seer. 

Remarks. 

Tiltava . . ' 

■iv.1.57 

■ 

1,94.2 

Bj 

Kutsa All' 
girasa. 

A standing refrain throughout 
besides the end .refrain of the 
group. Atliarvana prayer in 
st. 9. Also sacrifieia! teehniq lie 
ill st. 6. Many late grani- 
niafcicai' forms. . The Kutsa 
group i. .94-105 , is assigned to 
B .2 period by Arnold. 

.. 

iv.1.59 

3.64.7 

B, 

1 

Pi*ajapati 
Vi^vamitra, 
or Vacya. 

“ M.ystic ” phraseology in a for- 
■ mulative stage {st. 4). .Being 
add.ressed to Visve Devas it is 
not easy to vouch foi* its non- 
compositeness. 

K'annka 

iv.2.42 

' ■ 

S.77.4 

Bj i 

Knrusufci i 
■■ Kajiva. 

I 

Grassinann re.gards, it as corn- 
loosed of 3 ipeas with t.wo fcas 
appended at tlie end by way of 
a eoiicluding- strophie build. 
Tlie hymn has two more words 
fr. Aih.^ himda (bis), and 

Gives a description of child- 
. Indrats exploits. 

Apanta- 

manyuh. 

iv.2.45 

10.80.5 


Reno 

The VMvamitras named in tlr* 
hymn which has also th*-' Vi^. 
refrain. ^Mentions hr d kina /co-* 
yam and (^umfAfwtlm narTnitm . 
St. 5 is alone addresset! for 
Indra Soma : the .rest' to Indra 
only. St. 6 contains another, 
word fr. the Aik., BfhiiO akmh 
Has 8 repeated pa das. . 

■SmaM ... 

iv.2.46 ' j 

10.105,1 

Bj : i 

Durniitra 
(or Smiii- 
fcra) Kant- 
sa. 

Sense and verse quite confused. 
Grassmann regard-, the hymn as 
appendix.’ The seer mentioned 
name. 

Vajagaii- 

dhyam. 

iv.2.50 

9.98.12 

A 

Ambarisa & 
Rji4va. 

The metro: l-IO Aniistubh, 11 
BrhatiE, 12 again Aniistiibli, 
St. 12 also has another Aika.H 
word . Vijapai^tyuM . 

04dhita 

iv.2.o2 

1.126.0 

B, 

Roma.4n, . . 

Grassmann and Oldenberg treat 
this as appendix. Composite 
make-up. St. 6-7 from a popu- 
lar love song. St. i-3 and 4-5 
gift-praise of Svanaya and of 
, Da^aratha. The seer named. 

■' ‘Asura’ as a king’s epithet. 
The word ocean's twic^e liere. 
The Giindhams named. The 
, word $mva used. 

Kauraya- 

nah. 

iv.l52 

! S.3.21 

1 

i 

1 

A 

■■■ "1 
1 
1 

Medhatithi 

KaijYa. 

‘ St. 21-24 are a gift-praise of 
Pakasthama KaurayAna. The 
hymn an appendix in Grass- 
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Word. 

Nighan- 
■ tu. 

Rgveda. 

Arnold 

Seer. 

! Remarks. ' 

1 

i ■ ^ 






manii.' St. 8 has -late idea.’ 
Bhfgii,. Kanva, ' Yatis, Paura, 
Praskanva, Bus^ama, Priyarae- 
dhas,'K|*pa, ^yavaka, and Svar- 
nara mentioned as Indra’s 
protegees. 

Harayana 

iv.2.56 

8.25.22 

A 

VMvamana, 

Vaiya^va. 

^"Composite. ■ 'St.' 22-24 a gift- 
praise, St. 24 ‘ newest song.’ 
Patrons like Uksnyayana, Ha- 
ray ana, and Susarnan men- 
tioned. Nine repeated padas. 

Nispapl . . 

lv.2.5;l 

1.104.5 

B, 

Kutsa Angi- 
rasab. 

Against Mairdala order and re- 
garded as late by Oidenberg ; 
Grass, rejects st. 4, One in- 
ferior repetition. The Aik. 
word /at/Kim in st. 0. Kiivava, 
the foe of Indra, liis wives, the 
rivers (?) x4hjasi, Kuli.sl, and 
Virapatni, and some obscure 
incident in connection with 
foe Kuvaya mentioned. Also 
river ^ipha. 

Tdrna4am 

iv.2.60 

8.32.4 

A 

Medhatithi 

Kanva. 

Has 16 repeated padas with 2 st. 
entirely repeated. Afentions 
Sfbinda, Anarisani, Pipru, 
Ahi^uva, Arbuda son of tTrna- 
vada, amongst indra’ s foes. 
Names Priyamedha. It has 
the word hrhdduktham fr. Aik. 

Ksumpam ;| 

iv.2.Hl 

1.84.8 

A, Bi. 

Gautama 

Bahugan- 

ah. 

Composite ; seven fragments. 
12 rep. padas. St. 7-9 is a tpe 
(like one or two more) showing 
similar construction features. 
Bergaigne regards the liymn as 
late. 

K’ieiimpii- 1 
naly ' , i 

iv.2.62 

8.93.2i 

A 

Sukakaa 

Aiigirasa. 

Composed of tfcas and with 17 
repeated padas. The word 
sarva used twice. It has the 
character of a secondary com- 
pilation. 

.IPadim,' . ^ 

iv.2,63 1 

1.125.2 ■' 

B, 

Kaksiv an 
Dairgha- 
tama A«^i- 
jah. 

Gift-praise of Svanaya, with a 
prominent mention of daksina 
(st. 0). Gr. regards the hymn 
as appendix. 

F?uluh , . 

::!y.2.64;,, 

, 'i 

1 

10.27.24 

Bi 

Vasukca 

Aindraly 

Gr. regards st. 7-10 and 11-24 as 
appendix. The kernel is a di- 
alogue bet. Indra and the poet, 
i requiring prose explanations. 

[ Some st. are riddle-wise. 22-24 
. are cosrnologieo-mystieal. 
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Word. 

Nigban- 

tii. 

Rgveda. 

Arnold. 

Seer 

. 

Remarks, 

Jo?a\ akam 

iv.2.66 

6 59.4 

A 

Bharadvajo 

Barhaspa- 

tyah. 

Gr. regards sb. 1-4, 7-10, 5 and 0 
as appendix, as they are rat-bei 
obscure and, mystical. Severn 
rep. padas. Altboiigli forms 0 ? 
root /of are frequent the word is 
included in the owing to 

the contrast of jomvZkam mda- 
tah in st. 4. 

Kfttih .. 

iv.2.67 

8.90.6 

A 

Nrniedha- 
Purnmed- 
hau Angi* 
rasaii. 

Only ' two hymns seen by these 
seers : 89' and 9Ch and both can 
be late. Forms like b7'ahmrn‘-L 
samnani, r/'tmni, occur. 

Kiitasya 

iv.2.70 

1.46.4 

A 

Braiskanvab 

Kanvab. 

Hymn 1. 48 by tliis same author 
speaks of early sages (st. 14). 
Bloomfield notes that a few of 
the hymns )>y this seer are 
‘ inferior.’ No. 50 is in any 
case Atharvanic and late. 

Caraanih . . 

iv.2.71 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

S 4m bah . . 

iv.2.72 

10 42.7 

B,3 

1 

Kysne Angi- 
rasa. 

H.\'rmis 42-44 b,v ttiis >eeiv, with 
last 2 ircas identical. 43.5 and 
44.6 contain * late ’ features,, 
and t,he latter contains kepayah. 
fr. Aik. 

Kepayah ! 

iv. 2 . 73 . ■ : 

10.44.6 

Bo. 

Bu. 

Ditto. 

Birite . . ■ 

iv.2.77 

''h 

7.39.2 ! 

i 

I 

' A 

Vasistha . , 

The comparison ■' V'ispatir na 
birite gives a fact of social life 
which was unfamiliar. * Late ‘ 
forms like (Un alj, 4ubliralj 
Bmah . devaih, etc. 

AisuiSukrta,- 

nib. 

iv.3.1 

2.1.1 

B,:; 

Grtsaiaada 

Angirasaly 

St. 2 0 ! this hymn constitiit©.s a 
secondary repetition fr. X, 91 „ 
10. The wdiole is a litaryy with 
an artificial construction fea- 
ture, viz. its beginnings with 
2nd pers. pronoun. 

Klin arum 

iv.3.4 

3.30.8 

■ i 

Bs . ; 

Vi4%’5raifcra ^ 

Tliree words fr. this hymn occur 
in Aika. viz, ka4ilu alubi^nahj, 
and .salalukam. The next 
hymn, 31, is regarded late, and 
so is this one also. Two whole 
st. and a few more padas rep. 

SalalQkara 

1 

3.30.17 

Do. 

Bo. 

Ditto. 

Katpayara ! 

iv.3.7 

5.32.6 

B 2 

Gatur Atre-I 
yah. , 

i 

Note nmuiham in st. il. The 
dragon Snana here i»alled * inr- 

dhravak.’ 
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Word, 

^Tighan- 
! ■ 

Egveda. 

Arnold. 

Seer. 

RE^srABKS. 

■H aksadda- 
, biiam. 

iv.3.l0 

0.22.2 

B, 

I Bharadvajo 
i Barhas- 
, patyah. 

Not© mention of ‘-Our early 
father.s/’ and “ newer hymn ” 
in st. 2 -and 7. 

’Nifombhith 

^ iv.3.12 

6.55.0 

B.2 

1 Ditto 

St. 6 contains a riddle. 

Brbadak- 

tham. 

iv.3,13 

8.32.10 

A 

, Medhatithi 

1 Kanva. 

For this see No. 19. Cp. Sama- 
veda i.2l7. 

'Edupe . . 

iv. 3.1.0 

8.77.11 

B.J 

■ Kurusuti 
Kanva. 

Vide No. 11 above. 

pLiIokamah 

: iv.3.16 

1.179.5 

e. 

1 Lopamudra 

j 

Or. and Old. regard it as appen- 
dix. St. 5 unrelated and has 
an Inferior repetition. It has 
also a different metre. 

'Ka|: an>t , . 

, iv.3.I8 

5.54.6 

B.3 

i Syavasva 

1 Atreya. 

St. 13 mentions the asterism 
Tisya which is mentioned only 
once more (x.64.8) in the RV. 

, “ Tfc never vanishes fr. the 

sky.” 

.Hujfinah , . 

i iv.3.20 

i i 

1 I 

j 

1.32.6 

B.J 

Hiranya- 
stupa Angi- 
rasa. 

Hymns 31-35 do not show the 
strophic arrangement of the 
8th Bk. No- 32 is composite ; 33 
has 3 words from dik. 34 Or. 
considers an appendix. 1. 31. 8 
and 17 contain ^ late* features, 
as also i.36.11. The seer thus 
is late. His productions have 
some inferior repetitions, e.g, 
133.12. 

Upalapra'* 

ksini. 

iv.3.23 

i 

9.112.3 

c\ 

1 {§1^11 h 

Regarded as appendix. Tlie 
refrain is a secondary addition. 

Prakalavit 

i 

■ 1 

i 

,iv.3.25 1 

1 1 

i 

■[ 

, i 

j 

7.18.15 1 

i 

j 

1 

■ ■■ ■ ■ i 

■ ■! 
i 

! 

■ j 

A^asistha . . 

] 

■ !' 

The first account of the battle 
of the Ten King.s. St. 22-5 are 
the dSnastuti of Paijavana 
Sudas. St. 19 mentions the 
Jumna, 20 has a late feature. 
The proper names mention;: d 
are Sudas, Simyu, Turvasa 
Purodas, Bhygus, Druhyii.s, 
Pakthas, ^Bhalanas, Alina-s, 
Visanins, Sivas, Tftsiis, Vai- 
karnas, Kavasa, Ami, Puru, 
Bheda, Ajas, sigrus, ^ Yaksu‘5, 
Devaka Manyaniana, Sambara, 
Para^ara, Vasistha ^atayStu, 
Paijavana, Devavat, Divodasa, 
and yudhyamadhi. The river 
Parusni mentioned. 

Abhyardh- 

ayajva. 

iv.3.26 

■ ■ i 

6.50.5 i 

, ! 

A 

J^jMva Bha- 
radvaja. 

Navena brahmana ” st. 6- Atri 
and Bharadvaja mentioned. 
Ahirbiidhnya and Aja Ekapat 
as god.s. Gr. considers st- 12- 
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Work. I i Rgveda. j Arnold. 


Kaonasya ivwk28 l.,n-7 



Devd-dev- I iv.3.H9 : i. '127.1 

a9ya'kr- | . ' 

pa. ■ 

Vijamatuh I iv.'3,40 , !.l09.2 


Oraasah . . * iv 8.41 1. 8.7 


B, 


I Kaksivan 
i Dairgha- 
tamasa 
Au^ijah. 


Seven rep. pa- . 


■Late” feature in st. 4, 14, 25. 
A catalogue of A^vins^ exploits.. 
Inferior repetition in st. 9. 
Proper names mentioned are : 
Rebha, Atri, Vanclana, Kak- 
; ' aivan, Pajriya» Kysniya Vis- 

i nvapya, Ghoaa, ^yava, Kniati- 

j ■ N arsadii , Pedit , Pa; ra , Aga sty a „ 

I ■ Vi^pala, KSvya. 0.yavana.. 

Tugra^H Bhujyu, Visvile, 

. i §va, Sayii, Dadhyae, Viiuacla.. 

I , ; Pu,ruiiii.tra, and Hiranyahaata. 

; Two more Ail\ words » ilbwa^ 

j and hdkum. Some exploits 

■ perlurps new. 

' Parucchepo | Artificial metre of ail the hymns 
Daivoda- | by this seer. Word ^ .saiwo ' 
sih« in St. S. Inferior rep. o,f viii 

i 60 and i. 175. 


Kutsa Ahgi- 
rasa. 


St. 2— -navyaih stomam. AisO' 
the abstract deity Dhisana. 
Note social piettin* hinted in 
the .stanza. 


Madhuccha-j Contains Nivid formulas only ; 4 
nda'^Vai^- j tfcas. The Indra tfc i,!'!- 

: vamitra. | ferior.” Tlie word explained 
j as S 4- 0,raasah, against Padapi- 
' ; tha. The point may have been 

i ' early debated . 


Somanam :iv.8.42 1J8. 1 


Anavaydm-; iv,S.43, 1-7.104.2 


0.? , Vasistha. 




iv.3.48 10.108.12. Apratirathaj 

-p - ■ r\Indra. 


■ Medhatithi 1 The Samaveda gives tin* verse 
' Kanva. j with fche reading ''somitnhra” 

J in place of *‘8omanaro.” The 
' word soma has a d iff went 

■ • ■ . ; accent. The question wht'‘ther 

, ! itissa 4 dmanam (cp. no. 48} 

; has been raiscal. The hymn is. 

I ritualistic in tone : cp. st. 7. 

i Composite acc. to Gr. Atharva- 
! pic tone. Last hymn of ' the, 
i Mandala. The Aik word kirn- 
Min here.' ■ , 

Gr. considers st. I3"'lat©:;, s't., 1,2; 
introduces deity ** ,ApvE»”' .a,; ,: 
demon of disease otherwise un- 
known to RV. It also uses the 
root lubk wiiich is otlier'iviBe 
absent in RV. The hymn 
breaks the descending order. 
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Word. 

Nighan- 
tu.. ' 

I^gvoda. 

Arnold. 

Seer. 

Remarks. . 

Asiirte- 

siirre. 

ir.3.59 

^10.82.4 

Cl 

Yisvakarma 

Bhaiiva- 

nah. 

Both <Si and 82 by the same seer 
express monistic: 'Cosmology. 
St. 4 speaks of ^'pSrve Jari- 
taras” and 5 uses the word 
Asnra as contrasted with god. 

Amyak . . 

iv.3J-'0 

1.169.3 

A 

Agastya , . 

Many late ■ granrmatieal forms 
like^ sargtiih, umaih,: Yajaili, 
devah, satau, etc. . No other 
sure indication. 

Yadr^rain 

iv.3.0l 

5.44.S 

B, 

Avatsarah 
Ka^yapah 
and others 

Gr. calls it late and obscure. 
The text * *■, hopelossly corrupt. 
Seer mentioned by name. 
Consider the idea in St. 6, 14. 
15. St. 13 gives the charac« 
teristic simile of a secondary 
age of students. 

.Jarayayi 

iv,3.62 

6.i2.4 

A 

Barhaspat- . 
ya Bhara- 
dvaja. 

Pada h of the i^c is a rep. of vii, 
12,2. The hynin ritualistic in 
tone. 

Jajjhatih 

iv.:->di8 

5.52.G 

A 

Syavasva 

Atreya. 

The seer named in st. 1 ; st. 6 
and 7 in Pahkti metre and 7 is a 
gift-praise. Contains AiL word 
ismiym. 

Jabary .. 

' ! 
1 

iv.3.79 

1 

1 - 

^ 4.0.7 

B, 

Yamadeva 

Gr. says : This is an old song 
( 1-5) continued by a later band 
and made mystical and obscure. 
The same st. gives the Aih. 
word sasa, 4.5.4 superior to 10. 
89.8. 

Tataniis- 
tim. • ' 

iv.3.84 

5.34.3 

B, 

Prajapatya 
Sarnyara- 
na. ■ . 

1 

Note the modernised form upa- 
m'tlm instead of the one with the 
short vowel. The hymn has a 
dsnastiiti character, says Old. 

liibfSaly . 

iv.3.85 

1 1,33.12 

i 

B.2 

j Hiraiiya- . 
i st-upa Ah' 
girasa. 

The st. contains an inferier pads 
as compared with 7.91.4. Not 
the norm but the gen. form is. 
found in BY. 


iv.3.9 ■ 

i 

U90.1 * 

! ' 

A 

1 Gautama 
RShugana 

The two component words occur 

1 in RV. often separately ; Grass, 
i divides the hymn into 1-5 6-8. 
i 9(App.) Many late forms. The 
i word given here owing to the 

1 lengthened vowel at the end. 

Pratadva™ 

SIJ* 


8.13.27 

A 

Naradah 

Kanvabi. 

Some 25 repeated padas. Note 

1 words like pratnavaj (7), pur- 
! vam yatha (14), Trikadruka 

1 (18), pratiiabhir (24). Ritiia- 

j ilstie tone. Gsnik metre. 
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Word. 

Nighao. 

to 

:Rgveda. 

Arnold. 

Soer. 

i ReMA.RIvS 

Galdaya.,. 

iv,3.106 

8.1.20 

A 

Medhatithi 
Kanva of 
the st. but 
there are 5 
authors in 
all. 

Composed acc. to Gr. of 7 
parts, the last being a gift- 
praise. 11 ' repeated padas. 
Ritualistic tone. Very obseiire 
general drift ; chaotic.^’ 

Jajhavah 

iv.3.107 

S 61 11 

A 

Bharga . . 

Gr. regards this hymn as com- 
posite: 1-6 + 7-8.' Obscure. 
One inferior rep. out of 8 in all. 

Bakurah 

iv.3.108 

1.117.21 

R.2 

Kaksivan 

Dairgha- 

tamasah. 

t< pyrvya krtani” ; Alvins’ ex- 
ploits. Words' Cyav.ina. HbLsa, 
from Aika, “ ancient exploits 
(25). ancient protections (14). 

Bekanatan 

iv.3.109 

8.66.10 

A 

Kali 

Against Mandala arrangement. 

■ St. ■. 15 Anhaiig (Gr ) ; ‘‘‘apnr- 
vya brahmani (11).” 

Bat ah . . 

iv.3.112 

10.10.13 

C, 

A"aina-Yaml 

Ahanali fr. Aiku. in this hymn, 
.seven rep. pada.s. 

Asakram 

iv.S.UC) 

6.63.8 

A 

Bharad\^ajo 

Barhaspa- 

tyah. 

A danastuti at the end : 'words 
uraiia, asakram, and supraya- 
natama fr. Aiku. in the hymn. 

Anavabra- 

vah. 

iv.S.llS 

,1 

10.84.5 


Many us 
TSpasab. 

Abstract deity Manyii. 

Sadanve. . 

iv.;i.no 

10.155.1 


Sirimbitha 

Bharad- 

vaja. 

Atharvanie tone. . The w'ord sar- 
va twice. 

^in'mbitha j 

iv.3,J20 j 

Do. . . : 

Do 

Do. .. 

Ditto. 

Krivirdafci ? 

iv.3.122' 1 

' 

1.166.6 • 

B, 

Agastyah. . 

The poet speaks of In in .-'elf in si. 
15 ; word alStrna fr. Aika, in 
st. : 7, ** late ” feature in .st. 
1,7,13. Words like virap^in for 
which see Bloom held ’.s latest ex- 
planation. 

Karulati 

iv.3.123 ' 

4.36.24 

r ■ ■ . ■ 

B, 

■ i 

Vamadeva 

St. 22 a.s original close ; falls Into 
trcas; Gr. regards st. 8 and 24 
as later additions, as both are 
Anustubh. Indrals exploits ; 
many unfamiliar names, e.g. 
Kaiilitara; also rivers YipiTf. 
Vibali, Sarayu. 

Daiiali . . 

j 

i\. 3.124 

j 

1.174.2 

A 

Agaatya .. .■ 1 

Indra*s old (B) and lamous ex- 
ploits in a brief allusive fashion. 
Five interesting rep. padas. 

^arSrnh . . 

iv.3.i25 

j 

i 

! 

1,0.86.9 

c, 

Vfsakapi 

Gr. regards it as Anhang ; obeat- 

ed score. 




Literary Strata in the Rgveda. 


Word. 

Nighan- 

to. 

J^gveda. 

Arnold, 

Seer. 

Remarks..:,, ■ 

Kfkatesu 

iv.3 127 

3.53 U 

B, 

Yi4vamitra 

Gr. regards this as Anhang ; com- 
posite ; ten rep. padas one 
superior to 7.103.10. 'fhe 

hymn an A^varneda litany ; cp- 
idea in st. 7, 8, 12, 21 ; “ aasar. 
pari ; word lodham fr. Aiha. 

Kill 

iv,3.130 

10.52 3 

Cl- 

Agni Sauci- 
ka. 

Ritualistic tone. Four repeated 
pndas. 

l/lbam . , 

iv.3.13! 

10.51.1 

0, 

do. 

The word sarva (9). Agni-Vanina 
i sariavada; Agni's disappearance 
; and recovery. Ritualism in st. 

' ■ 8-9.' , 


A general review of the Remarks column would show that 
most of the passages containing the Aikapadilca words above listed 
exhibit similar features : features which we have been all along 
accustomed to regard as ‘Mate.’’ Few have been the passages 
which did not show them : and although the features can also be 
foiind in other passages of the Egreda, these other passages {!) 
either contain the 201 words of the Aihafadika w'hich we have 
not yet considered ; or (2) are in such a way related to the 
J they can be on the ground of sameness 

of authorship, “ inferiority ” of repetition, and the like, classed as 
of contemporary or subsequent composition than thQ Aikapadika 
passages ; or, finally, (3) the}^ belong to an accession to the Bgveda 
later stilt than that from which the words in the Aikapadika 
section were derived. ■ " 

Let us now consider the words in the Aikapadika that occur 
more than once. Twenty -three of these words occur twice each, 
while seventeen more occur three times each — of course in varying 
inflections. We give below a list of these in the same form as 
the earlier one, but omitting one or two unnecessary items and 
condensing the Remarks column : — 


Word. Xi'jhannr R2:veda,. Remarks. 


Xidha .. iv.1.2 X.73. ll Class B'^; Gr. regards thk as Ax^hatig- 

The actual word ocourring here as in the 
next passage is nidhuya. 
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Word. 

.Nighantu. 

Rg/al a. 

Remabks. 



IX..83.4 .. 

\ Class ; Maya and the Gandliarvas men* 

. tioned. -St., 4 gives the word as 

well as; ritualistic. 



L 105.8 .. 

Class B'2 ; Trita in the well Xew ” song 

(4, 7, 12. 15) ; word sarm in st. ,19 ; com- 
posite. 



X.33.3 .. 

■'ClasS' B2 ; superior to 1.105 above. Con- 
tains a danastuti of ' Kiiriij^ravna, whose 
■ son Upama^ravas is mentioned. 

Ala.ndu 

iv.l.lli 

1. ,7 

Class A:; \¥ho.are the two,? .iTf. re,gards. 

■ the st,- as i.nterpolated. 



X.61.15 . . 

' Olass- A'; composite and differently dii’id- 
ed.. With St. '5 begins the incest story. 
Containing'Af^". word kmcfth. Cow Safoar- 

diigha (bis). 

Driipade ■ , 

IV.l.IO',; .. 

W.32.23'.. 

.Class A ; '‘ Baksheesh'' motive, .The last 
. 3 stanzas a' danastuti 12 rep. padas 



1.24.13 ; ...i 

Class Cl; the form' given i.s ' driipadesii ; 

note: astronomy of st, 10. 

Namsaat© 

iv 1.21 . . 

VIf.5g.5' . . 

■Class A ; no obviously late iea,t4ire. 

'■■■ .1 


111.33.10 . . 

Class .-C* ; the form is, namsai. , 'Visva- 

rnitra and Rivers. 

Akuparas^^a- . 

IV.1.3:^ ' .. 1 

¥.39.2 : 

Class. A-.^; “ late" feature in st, 4. Word 

mehana fr. Afte,. 


I 

X. 109.1 .. 

Class C^ ; th© word is akiiparah. Uses the 
word brahmandsya. Tlie hymn breaks 
Mandala arrang©.m6nt. 

• fuhure 

iv.I.di .. 1 

! 

V.19.2 .. 

Class ; Gr. regards it as Anharig. Ob- 
. sour© and, composite. 



IL9.3 

Class B* ; no other indication. 

A th ary lull 

iv.2,41 . , 

Vil.l.l 

Class A ; composite and ritualistic*. “ Ara. 

■: mat-i” mentioned. . 

1 

I ! 

i 

TV.0.8 . . ^ 

Class A : The word here is at-liaryAli. 8 
repetitions, one distinctly inferior. Aik, 
word iirapah occurs twice. Ritualistic 

tone. 

Vajapastyani 

iv.2.40 

IX.9ai.2 .. , 

Class A ; metrically the st. seems interpo- 
lated. Adhriga and Vajagandhyam fr- 

AiJca^ occur here. 


1 

VI.58.2 

Olass ; vajapastyah Is the form given. 

Vrandf 

iv.2.58 

i ' 

1.54.4 

1 Glass The Ai&a. words barhfuiti 
' and iathara occur here. ** vrandfnah.” 



Literary Strala in the Rgved a. 


. Word. 

Kighantu, 

Rgveda, 

. Remabks. ■ 

Vvaiicli . . 

iv,2.58 

i. 54.5 

Class. The Ailca. .words barharia 
and jathara occm’ here.. “ vrandinaly’" . : 

Tutiima-ki'se 

/iv.2.74 

X.50.5 .. 

Class B* ; the difficulty probabl.y that of 
word-division. 



X 50.6 

Bitto. 

Alatr^ah 

iv.3.5-. 

TTI.30. 10 . . 

Class ; Aika. words kasli, piyilra, vak- 

sana and salaluka ; early bounties”; 
Kiisikas named. 

, 

. 

1.166.7 

Class BJ ; Af to. words krivirdatl and bar- 
hana ; former exploits,” ‘‘a new 

song ; ” has the word viraps5mah. 

V'isnVi iah ' ' . . 

k.S.N .... 

. 

VI.7.6 

Class ; many late grammatical forms. 



V,44.:i 

Class B* : visruha ivS the form given ; note 
the sentiment in the last two stanzas. 
Aika. word yadi'.4min oeenrs here. 

'Cpasi. , • . . , 

iv.3.24 . . 

; X.27.1S .. 

Class Cf; the st. is hopelessly obscure, 
Gr. regards many stanzas as Anhang. 



V.43.7 .. 

Class Bi :•* new aid.” 

Raiii!>a . . i 

:iv.3.:3/ .. 

IT.4 5 . . j 

[ Class : ‘‘ early aid as unto G-rtsarnads.” 



^ IV.1.8 .. ! 

Class A ; the word occurs as a member o.f 
a compound. 6 rep. piidas. 

Stipih ■ 

!r/.3.7S 

^ X.69.4 . . i 

Class B2; “ Vadhryasva ” repeatedly 

mentioned : “ Sabardhuk ” cow ; late and 
early. 



^ Vn.ti6.H .. i 

■ i 

Class A : composite ; 9 rep. padas. 

Kiyedhah ; ' . , 

; iv.H.SS ' . . 

,iI.0L6 , :..'i 

I-' 

Class A: ‘‘ new song” to describe old 
exploits. Aika. words adhrigu, and 
ahgUvSa. 



•1.61.12 .. 

Ditto. 

■■'¥kpltali '■ 

: iv,':L88 ' ’ 

1 vn.60.7.'..-' 

! ' : ■: 

Class A ; vispitasya is the form given 
Many late gi’ammatical forins. 15 re- 
peated padas. 



^ VIII. 83.3 

Class uncertain ;5 rep. padas. 

Tiirlp'am. ■' ■; ... 

j;iv.3.80:' . 


Class B*3 ; Apri hymn. IG rep. padas. 



111 . 4 . 9 ; . ..' 

Class ; Apri hymn. 18 padas repeated. 

RnspinAh 

1 sv. 3.1X1 

' 1 . 1 22.4 

Class A ; gives the form raspinasya ; st. 
7-15 including danastuti considered as 


■Anhang. Ma^arsftra.” 
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; Word. 

Nighantu. 

Rgveda. 

1 Remarks. 


1 

V.43.14 .. 

Class Bt; gives ■ the form raspirasah. 
Note idea in sfc. 6 ; cp. No. 15 before. 

.Anarsaratim . . 

3 V. 3. 103 . . 

VIII.99.4 . . I 

Class uncertain. No clear indication. 



i VTTI.32,2. . : 

Class uncertain. Cf. pam. 9, No. 19 
above. The form given, is an.ar.4amm,. ; 

Adhavah 

iv.3. il7 .. 

X.26 4 . . 

Class A ; gives the form adhavam. 

' 1 

1 

1.141.3 . . ; 

Cla.ss 3=^' : gives the forms adhav6. 
-New.” 

Parasarah . ■ . . ' 

, : 1 

. 

iv.3. 1.21 . . 

■ . ' ' ■ i 

I 

VII.IS 21.. : 

Class new,” song. See above: para 9 

No. 43. 



VIL104.21 ! 

Class : last of the Majidala and an 

Anhang. Atharvana tone; has rnanj?' 
Aika, words. 


It will have been noted that we have even considered cases 
wliere'a different form or inflection of a word is given than the one 
listed in the Nighantu ; and this is essential if the assumption of 
the word being miavagata-samskwr^ is to be valid. In a few cases 
(e.g. Nos. 1, 10, 18, 20 and 22) the form listed in the Nighaiitu does 
not it all ocour in the extant Rgveda; but hero more probably is 
a case of intentional reduction to the crude or Nom. Sing. form. 
Now follows a list of words found three times in the Rgveda : — 


Word. 

Nighantu. i Rgveda. 

Remarks, 

Sarny oh 

iv..,l.48 . . ' I.34,(); 

Class B-^; artificial motive “ three.” - 33 
gods.” 5 rep. pfidas. Tlie form and 
accent of the word unusual. Generally 
it is separated. 


,1.43.4 .. 

. ■ ■ ' ' !■ . ■ , 

■ ■■ . , 1 . ■ ' ■ 

Class for st. 7-9. 3 trcas to distinct 

gods. One .secondary rep. 


i 'X.143.0 .. 

Class A ; form given is SailiyQ. 

Sinam 

1 

|iv.3.28 .. ! 111.02.1 .. 

1 • i 

j 

Class B1 ; the word is given also in Nigh. 

1 ii.7.8 amongst the synonyms of - anna.” 
In the present passage it is a gift to a 
friend; - new song,” Composite. Last 

hymn of the Mandak. 

1 

1 i II.30.2 . . 

i 

; i ■ ' . 

1 j 

[Class ; here $ina is given to Vrtra. 

j Avsura ” in a bad sense. Atharvana 

j tone. 

1 
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Word. ' 

Nighantu. 

i Bgveda. 

Remarks. 



X.102. 11 , . ; ('lass G’^ ; the form is sinavat. The “ Mud- 
’ gala” story. Gast 3 st. as Anhang. 
N.B.-^As the word occurs nowhere else 
in the RV. it cannot be both a known 
synonym^ as also anavagatasaraskara. 
Hence Nigh, ii and iv must have differ- 
ent authors or the word interpolated in 
one of the two passages. 

Sip i vis t ah ' . . 

iv.2.^i7 . 

. ; VrLlOU.6-7 Class ; the word occurs thrice in this 

hymn and once in VlI.90.7=::Vn 100.7. 



VIl.90.7 .. Class Bh Voe thrice, Nom. once in VI T. 
100.6. 

triiravanah 

^ iv.2.51) , . 

. : IV.4.U .. 

Class ; Atharvana and ritualistic : Voc. 
form given. Mrimateya’.s succour men- 
tioned; has a st. identical with 1.147.3. 



1.62.10 .. 

Gla.ss Bh; 'early forefathers”; '“new 
song”; Aika. word aiigusa. Acc. form 
occurs in this passage. 



^ vn.80.2 . . 

Class ; solitary trc ; po.ssibly late. Nom. 
Fern, form is given here. 

Amsatram ' ■ . . 

; iv.2.75 ■■ 

. ^ X.10L7 .. 

Class C* ; an elaborate rupakaon the saeri- 
fiee ; composite build. 



' 1 IV. 34. 9 . . 1 

Class A ; form ending in a given. Liturgic 
tone. 



hvni. 17.44 1 

Class A ; Gr. regards st. 13-17 as Anhang : 
obscure. “ Kundapayya, Prdakusanub.” 

K'akudani . . . 

iv.2.76 ' 

.. vm.69.l2 5 

. . . 

Class uncertain. I’he seer named. Aika. 
word iiada twice. The hymn composite ; 
14 rep padas, one wdth a distinct ear- 
roaik of inferiority.” Gr. regards our 
st. as amongst Anhang. 



■: 1.8,7 ■■ 

Class A ; Gr. regards st. 7 containing our 
word as Anhang because unrelated 



VL41.2 .. 

Class A ; the form is kakud. No indica- 
tion of lateness.- 


. : ... 

, . ! iir.30.5- , . 

I Class early bounties ” ; Aika. words 

j kunlirUj aiatrna, salaiuka. 



\TL 104.8.. 

, Class ; see No. 22 of para, li above 

; InstP. sing form found here. 



VITI.7S.10 

; Class Gr, regards it as late metrically, 

i Instr, sing. form. 

itski‘dhoyui,t . 

. iv.3Jl 

..iVL22.3 ... 

I Class B 5 ; “ maya bis ; ‘ new song ” G ‘ oW 
; forefathers ; ” “ asura ” in a bad sense. 
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Word. 


Kiniidine 


Sudatrah 


Jarutbam 


Kuli^ah 


iv.:b44 


iv.3.5 


Nighant^- ' Kgveda, 

I VI.07. 11.. 

, VII.53.3 . . 
i VTI.H)4.2.. 
j vir.i04. :i 
! X.87.24 . . . 

i VII. 8.3. . ; 

I Vn.34.2 

i 1.164,49 .. 

iVTI.O.a .. 

VIT.l:7 .. 
X.80.3 .. 

1,32.5 .. 

1. 101.4 .. 


iv.3.80 


iv.3.81 


CcBkuyamanab i iv.3.95 
and 06 


< m.2J 

T.33.3 


VL47.16 


VnL6.4l.. 


Remarks. 


Class B* ; note tlie idea in st, 10. Jathara 
fr. Aikct occurs. 

Class A ; new songs ’% “ ancient poets.'’ 

I Class ; .see para. 11, No. 22 above, 
j . Ditto. 

I Class C^ ; quite Afcliarvana in tone; .<t. 

I 22-25 later. 

I Clas.s A : Voc, jfonn. Some lata gramma- 
tical forms. No other indicatifin. 

Class A; Ab.stracfc gods like .Aramati, 
Ahirbudlinya. Composite hymn. *• par- 
allel structure.” 

Class ; Tite famous Dirghatamas iiyinn. 
The next rc = Pnrufa Sukta st. UK 

Class ; die word occurs in the last o?* 
refrain stanza. 

t ■ 

i Class A ; .see No. 8 in para. 1 1 . 

; Cla.ss B‘^ ; Aika. word dayate; late torrn.s. 

j Class ‘ Tnstr. sing, form ; 6 rep. padas 
j see para. J), No. 41 above. 

Class ; ‘‘Kuyava”: unknown river 
•‘Sipha” st. 3.; again.st Alandala ar- 
rangement ; Gr. omits st. 4 because unre- 
lated. What is kulisa ? .A.s the u ord i.s 
also given nil Nigh, ii.20.n as a known 
.synonym, tlie same remark lias to he 
I made here as about the word sina abox'e. 
The above form here occuring U kuIiAI. 

Clas.s “ as of yore,” “ for new bless.’' 

i Class B2; sarva”, Ilibi^a” ; 4 repeated 
! padas, one of thorn Inferior. The pre- 
I sent form only once, but the verb twice : 

I coskuyase and co-skuyate* the last 
I enumerated in the Aikapadika, 

Class ancient friendship ; ” C|>. Idea 

in at. 18=Upanisad idea. V ery composite. 
Many rep. padas. Olden, regards th«? 
whole hymn as late. The form here foimd 
is coskoyate. 

Class ; 30 repeated piidas, some of them 
^ondary. A composite hymn as under ; 
l-33_; 34-45; 46-48 (gift- praise). 
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Word. 

i Nighantu. | 

Rgveda. 

|.- Remaeks. 

ArhlTOrali 

.. iv.s.iii 

X.5.7 .. 

Class : mystioai. Seven sins.’' 



1.105.17 .. 

Class word ahgnsa ; see para. 1 1 , 

No. 2 ; AmhOranat is the form given. 



VI .47^ 20 .. 

.Class B* ; see No. , 11 above ; the,, form is 
Amhuranw. 

Ratharyati 

.. ; iv.3.115 ... ! 

IX.3.0 .. i 

Class A ; y repeated padas. with 1 adverse. 



VIII.101.2 i 

; Class uncertain. Composite; 7 repeated 
padas ; Anhang at end: Ratharyatah 
is the form here. 


I \ ■ ■ 1 

X.37.;^ .. 

Class ; composite. The form is Rath- 
aryasi. 

Blind ah 

. . iv„8.128 . , 

VITU^JI 

; Class B? , gives Aiku. words .K..\\nuka 
and Indra’s exploit new or un- 

familiar. The word occurs only in this 
connection, and in this Manrlala. 



vni.77.u , 

Ditto. 


' i ■' . 

r • 

1 VIII.45.4 

1 

i 

Class uncertain — Gives Aiha. words Aiiu- 
, sak, Jaha-^vaghnin. New exploits of 
Indra described. 


We have so far considered more than a third of the lexical material 


of the Aikapadika and the evidence has been found to be con- 
currently favourable to our hypothesis especially where the same 
liy inn contained more than one word from the Aikapadika. The 
rest of the material yields additional confirmation. To begin with 
we give below a table showing the \vords of the Aikapadika arranged 
according to the frequenc}" of their occurrence in the Rgveda : — • 

77 words from the Aikapadika oemr once each in the RV. 


23 

'17 

28 

39 

33 

21 

12 

19 

9 


twice ,, 

,, thrice ,, ,, 

,, up to 6 times ,, 

; :■ 25 „ v:, 

,, 3 , 100 ,, ,, .. 

„ over 100 ,, 

do not occur at all in our RV. 
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It is thus seen that some of the Aikapadika words are of \^ery 
Ireqiient oceinn'ence ill the Egveda (over 500 cases for two words 
and over 2000 eases for one word, viz. ‘'a ”). Can we at all mam- 
tain that all these cases are listed from the late accretions ? If all 
these passages are late then the whole Rgveda will have to be pro- 
nounced late. We have however to introduce a qualification to our 
hypothesis The Aikapadika words are late not always in the sense 
that the word was unknown to the earlier canon but in the sense 
that in its use in the late accretions there was discovered something 
unusual in its accent, formation, syntax, context, or meaning ; and 
the point consists in our being able to di.scover the right passage 
intended by the author or authors of the amongst the 

scores or hundreds of passages in the Egveda where it occurs, A few 
illustrations would make our point clear. The word d-uritam {lAigh. IV, 
3, 47) occurs 56 times in the Egveda M told. In 55 pasvsages it is myUo- 
dMtta ov oxytone (the Nighaiiiu also lists it as such) ; but in Egveda I. 
125. 7 it is accented on the first syllable. Yaska is unaware of this 
fact and so has given (Nir. VL 12) a normal e.xample. But b}' his 
own showing the word ought to he ajian^agata-samskdra. ^ Now the 
solitary passage where its accent is abnormal is declared by Grass- 
mann as well as Oldenberg as late. The h.yinn in fact has a 
ddvastuti at the end and duritmn occurs in that ddnastuti. A simi 
lar remai'k has to be made about the word rdJmk {U\gh. IV. L 60) 
which Is amtoddtta in 1 3 passages but only in Egveda 1%. 64. 

30 which is a composite hymn made up of a number of more or less 
independent Yfcf/s.— For irregularity of syntax we adduce as example 
the word dccJia (Nigh. IV. 2. 78). In the Bamhiid the word length- 
ens its final vowel except where it occurs at the end of a metrical 
unit or pdda. There are only two exceptions : RV. IX. 106. 1 and 
J. 31. 17 ; and in the latter passage (assigned to Class B') there is 
not any noun in the accusative case governable by it. This is the* 
passage probably intended by the Mghantuv. Stanza 8 of the hymn 
calls itself a new composition— r/pdsa navem. The hymn, be it fur- 
ther remarked, exhibits a peculiar construction feature : all its 
stanzas begin with Tvmn Ague except the last three stanzas, and 
our passage occurs in the last but one — As to peculiarity of mean- 
ing take the word andltuh. As a noun it accents the first syllable 
and occurs in Nighantu IL 7. 1 amongst the synonym.s for food. As 
an adjective it means “ blind ’’ and has the accent on the last syl- 
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lable. The Aikapadika section of the Nighantu gives the word as 
on the first syllable, and therefore as a nonn. 
In that connotation the word ocGnrs over a hundred times in 
the but in just one passage its interpretation, I believe, 

offers a real problem, viz. RV. VII. 88. 2 — that famous h,ymn where 
Vasist ha describes his peculiar experiences as he once sailed in a 
boat in Varuna’s company and reached that god’s thousand por- 
talled mansion. The idea contained in the whole hymn is certainly 
not primitive,— As to context consider the word vft£. It occurs 14 
times in the JR gveda ebud in half the number of cases it clearly means 
some sort of a weapon belonging to the Maruts or Storm -gods. In 
six other passages the context leaves no doubt that some kind of a 
weapon is meant. In the only remaining passage, RV. VIII. 12. 12, 
which is admittedly a dhUi>^ namyrni^ its meaning is somewhat un- 
certain, different scholars proposing for it the renderings— ^axe, 
sword, knife, hymn, pressing stones. The same hymn also gives 
one more Aikapadika word, ddhrigu. The hymn is composite in 
structure, being made of a number oi frcas — Thus in most cases 
where a word occurs more than a dozen times some valid reason will 
have to be sought so as to make the word anavagata-samskara. 
In the case of words occurring less than a dozen times — unless some 
special reason is obviously present — -we will generally have to as- 
sume that all the occurrences are to be found in hymns which exhi- 
bit some '‘late” features. 

I do not claim to be able to prove this proposition in all 
the eases. Of the cases actually worked out over 50 per cent 
were found to conform. Others I have yet to examine. And 
amongst those investigated let me add that I have come across 
a few that have so far refused to fall in a line with the major- 
ity, This is by no means surprising. Yaska himself, as we saw, 
was not always able to tell us accurately why a particular word 
was included into the Aikapadika and has occasionally given 
a wrong reason. And it is well to remember likewise that the 
Nighantus are a growth and likely to suffer from interpolations, 
omissions, and modifications. The important point to be em- 
phasised is that as many as 50 per cent of the cases should have 
been found to agree in their results. That cannot be a mere ac- 
cident. The real problem is to discover adequate explanation for 
the genesis of the Nighantu lists We know of none now in the 
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field that can fully square all the facts unless it be the one set forth 
in this paper. The Nighantus are not a complete inventory of all 
the words in the Rgveda: they are not even a complete list of 
Rgvedic synonyms ; and the Aikapadika words at any rate must 
be anavagata-samskara. Anavagata to whom ? Of course to a 
body of Rgvedic students familiar with the ordinary Rgvedic 
idiom and grammar but now required to admit into the Canon and 
to study a mass of newest accretions to the same. The occurrence 
of a word of the Aikapadika section into a specific hymn of the 
Rgveda thus becomes in effect a new and an extrinsic test for the 
lateness of that hymn. That of course is not the only test. Hymns 
where no word or words from the Aikapadika and none of the 
generally accepted features of “ lateness ” occur can still be late 
though there may not exist a way to prove this. The “ late” fea- 
tures of a hymn are never put in there intentionally so as to obli<re 
a modern student of research ; they are unconscious. And an ex- 
trinsic test like the one here proposed— once its truth is conceded— 

IS always to be preferred to an intrinsic or a subjective test, as being 
of consequence chronologically. And J shall be satisfied if scholars 
■are wiUmg to admit the Aikapadika as a vera causa, even though it 
might seem^ to yield a result not necessarily more precise than is to 

be denied from the tests already in the field. 


YYUSTI: OR THE VEDIC NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

By Dr. R, Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

As pointed out elsewhere, ^ theVedic year began with the summer 
solstice and had the winter solstice in the middle. The six months 
from summer to winter constituted the earth Mid other six 
months from winter to summer the shy. The chief characteristic 
feature of the two ay anas was elongation of the night in the former 
and that of the day in the latter, as stated in the Brahmana 
(HI, 10, 4). From the Suryaprajhayti and the Kautilzya Arthaias- 
tra, the traditional increase of day and night was three muhurtas 
or 2 hours and 24 minutes. It is known that both Mahavira and 
Kautilya lived somewhere in the Videha Country, modern Behar. 
As Kautilya was the prime minister of Candragupta Maurya, it 
necessarily follows that he lived for sometime in Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Maurya kings. Also according to the Arthaiastra 
the new year at that time began with the summer solstice at the 
end of Asddha and at the winter solstice the gnomon cast a shadow 
of 12 ahgulas at noon {Artha. Book II, Kdlamdna), The height 
of the gnomon being 12 ahgulas, the tangent of the zenith distance of 
the sun on the day of winter vsolstice would be 1, which corresponds 
to 45® Deducting the inclination of the ecliptic to the Equator, 
we have 21|® for the latitude of the place. It is very nearly, cor- 
rect for Behar, though not for Patna which is situated at about 25® 
30'. It needs no saying that for neither of the latitudes, the increase 
of three muhurtas or 2 hours and 24 minutes in a day or night holds 
good It corresponds to 35® latitude. Hence it is probable that it 
was a traditional account of the Vedic poets who lived somewhere 
about 35® and was regarded as being correct for lower latitudes also , 
which their descendants occupied later. 

From this it follows that on the summer solstice, when the 
day is the lowest, it dawned about 2 hours earlier than during the 
winter solstice. This early dawn is said to have been termed Vyus- 

J Sir Aautosh Mookerjee Silver JvhiUe Yolumea, III, 2. In the paper entitled 

Vishnu's three strides and the Vedic Chronology," it is pointed out how the 
three worlds, earth, air, and sky mean spring, summer, and winter and how 
Dyavaprthim the two solstices. 
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fa, as stated ia the following passage of the Vardha Srauta Suim.. 
{Ahdapada, Khanda 111) : — 

Praihamo ydmah pradosassydt dmtlyo nUlrucyate 
Trityopavyuso jiieyah caturtho vyusta ucaie. 

The first ydma or 3 hours of the night is pradosa; the second is 
niU ; the third is a upavyusa: and the fourth is said to be vyusta. 

The word upavyusa in the sense of a division of night-time occurs 
in the following passage of the Tait. Brdhmana (1. 5, 2) : — 

“ What auspicious star there is, one should mark it about the time 
of upavyusa. When the sun rises at the place where for the last time 
one sees that star there, at that time one should do one's rite, if 
one means to do any good rite at all. If one does so one may be 
regarded as having done it on an auspicious day. So had Matsya, 
the sage, caused Yagnesu and Satadyumna to perform their rites." 

The divisions of day and night are also thus stated in the same 
work (1. 5, 3) : — 

(1) '‘The dawn, prdtah, is of the all-impelling sun, and is prana, 

upbreathing. 

The evening, is of Varuna, the terminator of actions, 

and is apdna, down-breathing. 

(2) What comes after the dawn and before the saiicjava is that from 
^ w’hich the gods prepared the agnistoma. 

Hence that time is powerless. 

(3) The sangava is of Mitra and is a powerful and auspicious part 

of the day. 

It is then that cows gather together (for going agrazing), 

(4) From what comes after the sangava and before the midda.y, the 

gods created the uMhya. 

Hence it has become powerless. 

(5) The midday is of Brbaspati and is a powerful and auspicious 

part of the day ; for then the sun shines very hot. 

(6) From what comes after the midday and before the afternoon, the 

gods created sodaaL 
Hence it became powerless. 

(7) The afternoon is of Bhaga .and is a powerful and auspicious 

part of the day. 

Hence maidens are very glad ^to attend to the toilet of their 

body. 
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(8) From what comes after afternoon and before the evening the 

gods created the ajSiralm. 

Hence it is powerless. 

(9) The evening is of Varuna, and powerful and auspicious. 

Hence none should utter a lie then. 

The 28th star {Ahhijit) of Brahman. Thus of a day there are 
five divisions corresponding to auspicious stars and four inauspi' 
cious divisions. These amount to nine. What comes after the 
appearanee of the stars and before (the dawn forms two). These 
amount to eleven ; and that of Brahman is the twelfth.’" 

In his commentary on this passage Sayana says that the day time 
is divided into ive divisions called pratah, sangava, madhyandina, 
apamhna eind say am and that the remaining four are the names of 
the junctions of those divisions. Bhattabhaskara, on the other 
hand, takes them to refer to eight divisions of the day. I think that 
both axe wrong. It appears that the whole day was divided into 
te7i divisions, the day divisions being prdtah, saiigava, madhyandina^ 
aparahia, and sdyam, corresponding to the night divisions, agnis- 
toma, uMhya, sodasi, atirdlra, and npavyuqa. There is no reason 
to think that atiratm was a name given to the seventh division of 
the day, as held by Bhat^bhaskara or to the junction of between 
apamhna and evening, as stated by Sayana. The dispute about the 
drawing or not drawing of sodasi cwp in sacrifices seems to 

imply that sodas% formed part of an long night. The 

manipulation of the number 12, in the text is to make the number 
of divisions equal to the number of the months in a year, {samvat- 
sojra) which is mentioned in the text immediately in the next line. 
The word though omitted here, was mentioned as a name 

of the last division of the night in I. 5, 2 quoted above. 

The word vyusta is made synonymous with' dawn’ (prabhata) 
in Sanskrit dictionaries and is used in the sense of dawn in the 
Sisupdlavadha (12, 4). In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya (TI. 6) it is 
used as the name of a particular division of time, along with such 
divisions as the " the royal year, the month, the half month, and the 
day.” Again in II. 7, Kautilya uses the word in connection with the 
examination of revenue accounts. He says that the receipt, ex- 
penditure and the net revenue shall be verified under certain heads 
in vyusta. It cannot be taken to mean morning ” here, for there is 
no reason to restrict the examination to morning time. So in my 
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traaslation of the Arthaiastra, I took the word in the sense of 
past/’ used as an adjective to (1) place, (2) time, (3) source of in- 
come, and (4) the amount of revenue brought forward.” Though 
past time, past source of income and past amount ” conveys some 
idea, it signifies nothing as an adjective to place. Still I could 
not give a more suitable meaning to the word and had to pass over 
it. Now if we take it in the sense of “ new year’s day ” for the reason 
specified above, I think it will suit the context admirably well ; for 
the accounts are ordered to be submitted at the close of the month 
of Asddha (II. 7) for examination on the vyusta or new year’s day. 
The enameration of seasons with Srdvana in the rains is a proof that 
&rdvana wavS the first month of the year at the time of Kautilya. 
The Suryaprajnapti of Mahavira which is presumed to be a work 
of the same period says in words of undoubted meaning that the 
new year began with the longest day in the month oi Srdvana 


The word vyusta is used in the sense of early dawn in the Kdtha. 
(XXXIV, 19) as follows 

“Let him put together with the oblation of clarified butter 
those mornings which dawned earlier as well as the evenings.” 

In the Egmda the Atharva and the Yajussamhitds, vyusti or vyusa 
the cognate of vyusta is used not merely in the sense of earlier 
morning, but decisively in the semse of a periodical early morning 
suggestive of a new year’s da}' as follows : — 


“Three are the settings (nimrucak), three the i'isings (vyusa), 
three are the airy regions, and three the heavens. We know thy 
triple place of birth, 0 Agni, we know the deities’ triple generation.” 

I have already shown how Dydvdprthivi, heaven and earth, meant 
one year to the Vedic poets. Accordingly three airs and heavens 
here must necessarily mean three years having three later evenings 
and earlier dawns. As in each year of the Vedic cycle of three 
years fire was kindled anew, Agni is said to have his triple place of 
birth. Since years were counted in terms of gods or in multiples of 
three corresponding to the three years of the Vedic cycle, the deities 
are also said here to be of triple generations. 

“ Five milkings answer to the five-fold dawning, five seasons to 
the cow who bears five titles. 

The five sky regions made fifteen in number, one head have these 
to ore sole world directed.” ^ 
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Bare the statement of five sky -regions making fifteen seems to 
allude to the five cycles of three years each, with five cyclic dawns 
termed as five milkings of the new year cow. 

'' This Is the dawn when there are five dawns and five milkings ” 

Kdth. 10. 

Such allusion to special dawns in terms of three and multiples of 
three cannot possibly be taken to mean ordinary dawns. 

‘‘That general car of yours, invoked by many a man, that comes 
to our libations, three -wheeled, meet for songs, that circumambient 
oar, worthy of sacrifice, we call with our hymns at earliest flush of 

Eg., X. 41, 1. 

“ These fires associate with Indra are awake, bringing their 
gifts when first the dawn begins to shine. 

May heaven and earth, great pair, observe our holy work, 
we claim for us this day the favour of the gods ” 


The connection of the dawn with the cyclic car and with the 
heaven and earth establishes its periodic appearance. The descrip- 
tion of the dawn (in Rg., L 124) as shortening the ages of men and 
as being the last of dawn^ that have always gone, and the first of 
f/mse that are to come; its revolution like a wheel ever anew (IIT. 
61); the recognition or wakening of the dawn by the worshippers 
instead of the worshippers being awakened by the dawn (IV. 52) ; 
the statement that the Vas 1st has first found it out or wakened it 
with their hymns (Vfl. 80) ; its delay to come as expected (V. 79) ; 
the birth of the dawn when the Asvins' car was yoked (X. 39) ; 
and its discovery by the ancient fathers with their efficacious hymns, 
go to confirm its periodicity not in the course of 24 hours but at a 
greater interval of time. According to Yaska 12, 2) one of the 

Asvins is the son of night and the other the son of dawn; and ac- 
cording to Kdth. S., (XVII, IS) the' Asvins come to the sacrifice in 
their three-wheeled car at the break of the dawn. It follows there- 
fore that the night-mother of one of the Asvins is the long night 
of the ultardyana and the dawn •mother of the other is the long 
day of daksindyana; and that the triple arrival of the dawn in the 
thrcs-wheeled car of the Asvins is the three-fold appearance of the 
dawns once in each of the three years of the cycle. 

In Rg., 30, 20-22 the dawn is said to be going very far and stay- 
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ing somewhere, notwithsfcanding the eagerness of the poets to see 
her more often than usual. The passage runs as follows : — 

“ What mortal, 0 immortal Dawn, enjoyeth thee ? 

Where Invest thou ? To whom, 0 Radiant, dost thou go ? 

For we have had thee in our thoughts whether near or fai' 
away, red hued and like a dappled mare. 

Hither, 0 daughter of the sky, come thou with these tliy 
strengthenings.” 

If it were every dawn, the poet would not have said that the 
dawn espoused some one else far away and lingered with him. The 
‘ sky ’ IS, as already shown, the winter solstice when the day beain.s 
to increase giving rise to the earliest dawn on the summer '.soLsdep. 
The doubt entertained by the poets in Bg., IV. 51, 4 as to whether 
the dawn he was looking at was the real dawn he was thinking of or 
e.vpecting or some other usual dawn goes to contirm that it wa.« not 
a dawn of^ ordinary occurrence. The passage runs as follows :~ 

0 Goddess, is this your car, I ask you, ancient this day, or is 
it 7iem, ye morningws ?" ■ 

la I 92, 6 the poets say that they had overpassed the limit of 

tie darkness and that the dawn breaking forth again brought clear 
perception. ® 

The limit of the darkness spoken of as having been passed over 
m this passage seems to me to be the three mahurtas or tivo hours 
and twenty-four minutes of the fourth ydrna or division of the 
night which the two sisters, the dark and the red dawn, are .said to 
occupy alternately in the following passages : - 

“The sister quitteth, for the elder sister, her place, and having 
iooked on her departeth. 

She decks her beauty, shining forth with sun beams like 
women trooping to the festal meeting. 

To all these sisters who ere now have vanished a later one 

each day m course succeedeth/’ I 1^4 > < 

“This lady, giver of delight, after her sister s^n^i'^^forth 
daughter of heaven, hath shown herself.” jy j 

‘The night retireth from the dawn her sister: the Im-k „„e 
yieldeth to the red her pathway ” tttt 

T ,, " VII. 71,1. 

n these passages the night is not usual night nor the 

dawn (usas) the ordinary daybreak, as usually believed bv scho- 


lars. When we are to^ that the night and dawn exchange their 
places in tto we can but take the night to be the last division 
of the night which is gradually pervaded and ultimately expelled 
by dawn on the longest day. This is still more clearly confirmed 
by the following passages of the 

Indra, this mighty one, the dragon’s slayer, sent forth the 
flood of waters to the ocean. 

He gave the sun his life, he found the cattle, and with the 
night the works of days completed.” jj 3 

Not even all the gathered gods conquered thee, Indra, in tlie 
war when thou didst lengthen day by nischt.” 

IV. 3; 3. 

Here the completion of day-work at night and the lengthening of 
days by night seems to imply the continuation of long nights in- 
stead of long days contrary to expectation. This is apparently due 
to the wrong calculation of the number of days in the solar or 
tropical year. According to the Vedic poets the solar year con- 
sisted of 3fi8 days. Thus it was longer than the true tropical year 
by three-fourths of a day The error would thus amount to 3 days 
in the course of 4 years or 30 days in 40 years ; and 180 days or six 
months in 240 years, thus making the uttarayana of long days the 
daksindyana of long nights. This seems to be the meaning of the 
completion of day-work by night. In Eg., I. 113, 3, the pathway 
of the two sisters, night and dawn, in the year {sumeka) is said to 
be the same and yet alternatiely pursued by them. In interpreting 
the passage, western scholars following Sayana have lost sight of the 
real meaning of the word, sumeka. Sayana took the word as an 
adjective, meaning charming ” in dual number qualifying the com- 
pound wvord naktosasa. night-and-da wn. This is one mistake. 
Another mistake usually committed by western scholars in this 
connection is in translating the woid nakta as night, though it is 
quite opposed to Say ana’s mterpretation, viz. the latfcer half of the 
last division of the night {svakiyankjardha ydma) This mistake 
led them to think of the dawn as day. Thus night and dawn and 
their alternate appearance meant to them the alternate appearance 
of night and day, and thus dawn signified to them ordinary day 
break or day itself. But Madhava, son of Venkatarya, has written 
a commentary on the first asiaka of the Rgveda. There is a manu- 
script of the commentary in the Mysore Government Oriental 
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Library. According to this commentary, sumeka means a year, 
mmvatsara. In support of this meaning, the commentator, quotes 
the following Brdhmana passage 

sammtsara vai simekah sa hyekacara iti Brahmamm. 

The meaning is : samvatsara or year is verily, sumeka ; it means 
alone. Accordingly substituting ‘'latter half of the last division of 
the night ’’ for nakta and ‘‘year” for sumeka we may translate the 
passage as follows : — 

‘ In the year made by god, common and unending is the path- 
way of the two sisters ; fair-formed, of different hues, and 5 ’'et one* 
minded, the latter half of the last division of the night and the 
dawn alternately travel along that path; they neither hurt each 
other, nor tarry in the path.” 

In the second verse of the same hymn the different hues of the 
two sisters are thus described:— 

The fair, the bright is come with her offspring; to her the 
dark one hath given her appointed places. Akin, immortal, 
following each other, changing their colours, both move on- 
ward through the sky.” 

In verses, 8, 9, 10, 1 1 the dawn is described as the last of those that 
are gone away and the first of those are to come, meaning thereby 
that the particular dawn drew a line of demarcation between the 
past and the future, i.e. past years and future jmrs, but not at all 
days of 24 hours, The verses are as follows 

“The, first of endless morns to come hereafter, follows the path 
of mornings that have departed. .... 

As thou, dawn, hast caused Agni to be kindled. . . . thou hast 
performed a noble service for gods. 

Gone are the men who in the days before us looked on the rising 
of the earlier morning 

We, the living, now behold her brightness, and they come nigh 
who shall hereafter see her.” 

In verse 13 the poet says that Hhe dawn shows this light to day/ 
as if it were a kind of light far different from that of ordinary morn- 
ings. In verse 14 she is said to have thrown off her veil of darkness^ 
meaning thereby that the entire portion of the latter half of the 
last division of the night was changed into whitish red dawn. Again 
i» verse 15 she is said to be the Imt of the past dawns and the 


of the CO In verse 16, she is said to have formed 

a path for the snn to travel, that is the southern path necessarily. 
She is also said to prolong the age of men. The description 

of the dawn as being an ensign of saorifice and bringer of wealth 
is based upon the custom of performing a sacrifice on the day of sum* 
mer solstice and on the arrival of the rainy season conducive to 
wealth-yielding agpculture. 

The Vedic passages referring to long nights and the safe recovery 
of the long-expected days can be explained as the long nights of the 
iaksinayana and the long days of the rather in lower la- 

titudes than in the Arctic regions. The passages are as follows ; — 

“ Goodbye to thee, O Citravasu,’ he says ; Gitravasu is the night ; 
once upon a time the Brahmans were afraid of the night not passing 
away.*' Tait, S., I, 5,1 , 5, 

“May not the long darkness come over us/' — Rg., I. 32, 10. 

“The ends of the darkness has been seen.” — Rg., VII. 67, 2. 

0 night, be fordable to nsJ'—Rg., X. 127, 6. 

I may conclude that the Vedic words usas, vyus,, vyusti, and 
mean the new year's day of the Vedic poets on the day of 
summer solstice when it, dawns about two hours earlier than on other 
days about 35° northern latitudes. The beginning of the year on 
the day of summer solstice seems to have been prevalent in India 
from the Vedic times down to time of the Mauryas when the Artha- 
iastra in which the vyusp seems to have been used in the sense of a 
new year's day, was written by Kautilya. The ancient Jainas also 
began their year, on the summer solstice, as repeatedly stated in 
their Suryaprafnapti. Usas is also called Surya who is described 
as. going in the three- wheeled-car of the Asvins for her marriage 
with the sun on the new year's day. Once the vyusti or new year’s 
day of the Vedic poets occurred when the colure of the solstices 
passed through from which it receded to Maghd 

then it was observed to be passing through AMesa at the period 
oi Veddnga Jyotisa then through during the time of Mahavira 
the 24th Tirthahkara of the Jainas, and then through Punarvasu 
in the time of Varaha Mihira, the celebrated astronomer of India. 
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THE DOCTBINE OP KARMA FROM THE ZOROASTRIAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 



By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Mopi, B.A., Ph.D., 

C.I.E. 

■ I- 

Introduction. 

The object of the paper is two-fold, viz. (1) to x^resent the Zoro- 
astrian view of the Doctrine of karma in the sense that Happi- 
ness and misery are the result of an xndividnars own acts/" and (2) 
to discuss that view. 

In the ordinary primitive sense, the word karma means '•' a deed, 
work or action."" Then, in the technical religious sense, it has come 
to mean “ a religious rite” or '"a religious action or deed.” Then, 
it has also come to mean '' Fate, the certain consequence of acts 
done in a former life."’ * 

A recent writer thus pithily presents the signification of the word : 

The future both in this life and hereafter is a product of which 
the past and the present are factors, the past as Karma and the 
present as Free-will.""^ In the above sense of '‘Fate, the certain 
consequence of acts done in a former life,” the word Karma seems 
to be now passing into the literature of the West. As an instance, 
I may point to a recent article by Lady Paget, a learned lady, a 
little inclined towards some eastern ways of thought. In her re- 
cent article on the late Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph, she uses 
the word in this sense ® 

II. 

Iranian Equivalents of the Indian word Karma, 

Karma (w, is a Sanskrit word which comes from an old 

Aryan root kar, which is {m ), in Sanskrit ; kr ( 

^ Prof. Apte’s Sanahrit^English Dictionary {1890} , p. 383. 

2 “ East and West^^ of February 1918, p. 178. 

s No doubt a heavy load of crime and misdeeds in past centuries remains 
to the account of the House of Hapsburg, and, when looking to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, I always had the impression that a weighty Karma rested on 
his fated head .... The Emperor Francis Joseph may in his life have paid off 
longstanding debts incurred in former existences. Nineteenth Century and 

after December 1917, p. 1078). 
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Karlaii (I I 1 1 j0) in l^ehM kardan in Persian) cre- 

ate in Latin (Fr. crrer). The root bears the meaning * Ho dO; to 
produce/' Hence, in the ordinary primitive sense, the word karma 
means a deed, work or action.” 

A corresponding Pahlavi Equivalent of Karma. 

An old Parsi word, closel}^ corresponding to the Iranian word 
Karma, both in its original etymological sense and in its subse- 
quent technical religious sense, is the Pahlavi wotdi Kunishna 

(1 1 1 Persian or kunisli or (jJUS'). It comes 

from kun the crude form of Pahlavi karlan ( or Per- 

sian (kardan) to do. Hence, the word Ana, like the Indian 
word karma, originally means “^‘an act, work or deed,^' and then, it 
has subsequently come to mean, ‘‘ the certain consequence or result 
of acts done in one’s life”. In this signification/ it is limited to 
a certain extent. It does not extend, as in the case of the Indian 
word Aama, to any number of past lives but is confined to one 
life. It is in the Parsi writings, which speak of a future life 
and of happiness and misery resulting from one’s actions, that 
the word kunishna is used in the above limited second technical 
religious sense of Karma We read in the Pahlavi Mmokherad : 

^Utoman Id kanik bard kunishna-i niyohi lak humanamd i.e., 
am not a (real) maiden but am your good Mym/ma (deed).” Mobad 
Keryosang Dhaval in his Sanskrit translation renders the word by 
karma (^^). We read sr ^ Later 

on also, as the Sanskrit rendering of the Pahlavi Imkunishna 

(If^ ns> Y^) i.e. good kunishna or good deed, Ner^yosang gives 

The word occurs several times in this part of the if ino- 
kherad and Neryosang everywhere renders it into Sanskrit as karma. 

Again, we find the word kunishna used in the same double sense 


i Chap, II, 130. Dastur Darab Pesho tan’s Text, p. U. Vide Ddndk-u MainyO 
kka7'd , Pahlavi, Fazand and Sanskrit Texts, edited by Ervad Tehmuras Din. 
shaw Anklesaria, with an Introduction by Jivanji Jarnshedji Modi (1013), p. 
-24, I 4. 

'2 Ibid., Sanskrit Text, 1. 3. , 

3 Chap, IV, 24. Drs, Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 19; Dastur Kaikhosru's 
Text, p. 10. 
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W 

of /far ma ill the Pahlavi Ardai Virdf’-ndmeh , We read there, that a 
figure in the form of a handsome woman, who, as we will see later 
on, represents the sum total of a man's good or bad actions in the 
world; sa 3 ^s : li himishna4 lah humanam yuddmi Miuf minashni khup- 
gobashni khiip-kunashni i.e, 0 youth of good thoughts, of good 
words and good deeds ! I am your kunishnaJ^ Here, the word 
kunishna is in the sense of Karma. In the same book, we read that 
the bad kunishna ov deed appears in the form of an ugly woman, 
vsaying : li humanam zak-i lak kunishna-i saryd d lak^ i.e. ** l am your 
evil himishnay 

In the Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi Shikand Gumdnik Vijdr 
also, the Pahlavi word kunishna is rendered hy karmman-karmmat 

■ ' 

In the FbMslvI Eddokht N ask ^ also ^ we find the Pahlavi word 
Im7iishna used in B. similar passage. 

A corresponding Persian Equivale^it of Karma, 

Kunisima, the Pahlavi equivalent of the Sanskrit Karma, is rend- 
ered into Persian by kerddr This Persian word also has, like 

the Sanskrit karma and the Pahlavi kunishna the original signifi- 
cation of ' an act ’ or ' deed.' The root form of all these words is the 
same. Then, latterly, the word kerddrhm also come to signify the 
resultant sum of one’s past actions. In the Persian Virdf-ndmeh, 
the Pahlavi word kunishna of the Pahlavi is rendered 

hy kerdd/r. For example, we read 

J^javdb in dad m surat hadd7i kas 
ke 7nan kerddr nikui'i to am has) 

‘'This (maiden) form thus replied to him: am only the kerddr 

of your good deeds.’ ” 

In the corresponding part of the Persian Virdf-ndmeh, where one’s 
evil deeds appear before him, we read : — 

1 Chap. XV IT, 14. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 46. 

^ Shikand Qumdntk Vijdr. The P&zand-Sanskrit Text by Hosbang- West, 
Vo<?abulary, p. 257. 

3 Chap. II, 22. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 284. 

^ , The Virdf-ndmeh by Dastnr Kaikhosru, Persian Text, p. 6, 1. 19. 

^ Ibid,t P- 21, 1. 29* 
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{jamhash dad surat, gdft shad ydr 
M man fa‘l to am bd kdr 6 herddr) 

Here, there are two other words besides the word which also 

carry the same signihcation. They are Mr and fa'^l which both mean 
'“action/’ 

So far then, we saw that the Pahlavi and Persian words, kunishna 
and herddr are, both in their primitive or etymological sense and 
their secondary or technical religious sense, the same as the Sanskrit 
karma. In fact, the Sanskrit translator of one of the Pahlavi books 
has translated the Pahlavi kunishna as karma. 


The Avesta Equivalent of Karma. 


The Avesta equivalent of the Indian word karma is Datnd ^ 

1^1 Instead of beginning with the earlier Avesta, I 

began with the Pahlavi, because, in the Pahlavi equivalent, we find 
the word to be the same as the Indian Mma, both etymologically 
and technically, i.e. in the religious sense. The Avesta word daind 
is etymologically different, but, in the technical religious sense, it 
is well-nigh the same as Mma. 


The Avesta daind 




) has become dm (t 1^) 


in Pahlavi and din a) in Persian. The word comes from the Avesta 
root di ) = Sanskrit Pahl. ( ^1/) Pers. ' to 


see, to think, to show, to announce/ The prophets or promulgators 
of Daends or Dins , i.e. religions, are all seers/* So, Daind Is a kind of 
law or system, which shows or teaches us, or announces or reveals 
to us, ‘something/ That ‘something’ is duty — duty towards our 
Maker, duty towards those round about us, and duty towards our- 
selves. Just as the Pahlavi word kunishn has two meanings — the 
ordinary original one of deed or action and the technical religious 
one of karma, i.e. the resultant sum total of one’s actions, so the 
Avesta daind also has two meanings, the ordinary original one of 
law or religion and the technical religious one of karma or the re- 
sultant sum total of one’s actions. 

It is from the Pahlavi I Hddokht Nash that one can say with cer- 


1 Hddokht flash {Yt. XXII), 9, tl: fishtdsp Ya^ht (Yt. XXIV, Chap. VIII). 
56, 58. Westergaard’s text, pp. 296, 297 and p. 311. 
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taintyv that the Avesta word daend is, in one of its significations, the 
same as Pahlavi In the Amsta text of the Hddokht 

N ask, ill those parts which treat of subjects similar to those treated 
in the above passages of the and it is hva 

daind ( that is spoken of as appearing 

in the form of a maiden. In the Pahiavi rendering of it we find the 
wotds nefshman dm, nefshman kunishna i.e. one’s dm (daend) one’s 
kunishna (deed). This shows that the Pahiavi translator clearly un- 
derstands the Avesta word Daind to mean hnnishna, I.e. action. He 
uses both the words as equivalents. 

The Avesta Dalm is often used as a spiritual component or asso- 
ciate of soul. We read more than once the invocation in the Avesta : 
ahumca daendmca, baodfiasca, urvdnemca, jravasMmca yazamaide^ 
i.e* we invoke the ahn i}iie, spirit) and the Daend and the In- 
telligence and the Soul and the Fravashi. Prof. S. G. Oliphant® 
thinks that this Avesta daind, is the same as Sanskrit dhmd and 
Lithunian daind. The Sanskrit word dhend is variously rendered 
by different scholars, but, after a pretty long dissertation, Prof. Oli- 
phant considers it to be “a gunated form of the root dJA? Hhink ’ 
and a synonym of dhiii and dM.'' He then adds: ''dhind is the 
exact phonetic equivalent of the Avesta daind and the Lithunian 
daind. The daend of the Avesta is (1) religion, especially the Ahuran 
religion, also (2) a theological-philosophical concept of the totality 
of the psychic and religious properties of man. It is the spiritual 
ego, the immortal part of man, the mental Aoyo? (logos). . . ,DMnnd 
d>aind and (Lithuanian) daind are all thought but thought in its 
higher and spiritual reaches. Both phonetics and sematics proclaim 
them own sisters in the old Indo-European family circle.” 

Ordinarih^ the word Daend has come to mean “religion.” In 

Pahiavi it has become dm ( iHt ) and in Persian din ( ). The 

Mahomedans also have taken the same word for “religion.” In 
this broader sense, the Iranian word daend or din is the same as 


J Chap II. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 284* 
s Yasna XXVI, 4, 6. 

3 “ Sanskrit dhend=AveBtsL daen4=Lithunmn daina,*^ an article by Dr. 
Samuel Grant OHphant, Professor in Grove Pity College, Grove City, Penn., in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society t Vol., Part IV, December 

1912, pp. 393-413. 
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ludiim ilmrma . It is from this word Daind that we have the 
later Persian word diydnut { ) in the sense of ^‘ adherence to 

religion, conscience, honesty, piety, virtue.” 

I have spoken at some length upon the Iranian words which are 
equivalents of the Indian karma, with a view to she that the 
technical religious idea is \?eli -nigh the same in both. Now% I will 
give at some length the A vesta and Pahlavi passages which expound 
the theory or belief of Karma in the sense w^hich forms the subject 
proper of our paper. 

m. 

The Avesia and Pahlavi Passages illmtmiing the Doctrine of Kamia 
as regards the Future Life. 

The A vesta and Pahlavi books contain several passages which pre- 
sent the view, that a man’s soul meets after death, as it were, an 
exact counterpart of his actions in this world. He sees happiness or 
misery in the next world according as he has done good or bad ac- 
tions in this world. If he has led a good honest virtuous life in this 
world, he sees happiness in the next life immediately after death. 
If he has led a bad dishonest vicious life, he sees misery. 

Perhaps, it may be said, that it will be better if we confine our- 
selves to happiness and miser 3 ^ in this life. But, we must bear in 
mind, that the question of happiness and misery is alwavs connect- 
ed with the future, — the future of this life or the future of the next. 
A man who looks to the happiness of the moment is really not 
happy. The momentary happiness may bring in re-action. In the 
same way, a man who feels dejected at any misery of the moment, 
feels, as it were, for ever lost. Again, we have to look to the question 
of happiness from a religious point of view^ So, w^e must present, at 
first, the religious view of future happiness or misery. A religion, 
to be a good religion, must be practical So, the religious view will, 
in its very nature, present the practical point of view of happiness 
and misery in this world. We will, therefore, at first consider the 
Zoroastrain view of the sum total of one’s actions, as presented by 
Zq roastrain books— (A) the A vesta books and (B) the Pahlavi books.. 
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(-4) The Avesta Boohs, 

(a) The Vendiddd* 

Mrsfciy, we read in the Vendidad (XIXj 27* et vseq) : Zoroaster 
asked : ^ ' 0 Holy Creator of the material wwld ! What becomes 
of the works of charity which a man bestows for (the good of) his 
sool in the material world ? Where do they go ? Where do they 
spread ? Where do they meet ? (i,e. where are they recompensed ?) ’ 
Ahura Mazda replied thereto : ‘ After the death of man, after the 
passing away of man, after the departure (of man), the Daevas and 
the mal-informed Dravants (evil persons) do their work. When the 
dawn after the third night brightens and shines, and when the well- 
armed Mithra appears on the beautiful mountains, and w^hen the Sun 
rises, (then), 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a Daeva, named Vizaresha, 
carries away (well-) tied, the soul of the wicked devil-worshipping sin- 
ful man. (The soul whether of) the unrighteous or the righteous 
goes towards the old-created path, the holy Chin vat bridge created 
by Mazda. There, the oonciousness and the soul (baodhascha 
urvanemcha) are asked to account for the conduct (observed) in the 
world, for the actions done in the corporeal world. There comes 
that beautiful (well-)formed, strong, handsome, watchful discrimi- 
native, graceful, resourceful, artful (maiden). She saddens the sin- 
ful soul of tlie unrighteous in darkness. She carries the soul of the 
righteous to the other side of Hara-berezaiti (i.e. the Elbourz moun- 
tain), and guides him across the Chin vat bridge, the bridge of the 
spiritual Yazatas. (Then,) Vohumano rises from his golden seat. 
Vohumano sayeth (thus) : / 0 righteous 1 How (well that) thou hast 
come hither to this imperishable world from (that) perishable world I ^ 
The souls of the righteous go delighted towards Ahura Mazda, 
towards the Amesha-Spentas, towards the golden seat (of Vohu- 
mano}, to the Garo-nmtoa (Le. Paradise) which is the mansion of 
Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Amesha-Spentas, the mansion 
of other Holy ones. 

We must note, that according to the Vendiddd, it is only one 
maiden, the handsome maiden, that appears before both— the right- 
eous and the unrighteous souls. She pleases the one, and saddens 
the other. We do not find in this passage a distinct word for the 


i The translation of most of these passages in this paper are my own and are 
taken from my other previous papers. 
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maMeii but the feminiue gender (hd {-^ g/') Sans, ’m, she) of the 
person shows that it is a maiden. Again, other Avesta books \ dis- 
tinotiy speak of the person as a maiden (kmnma. 

Sans The VisUds'p Yasht which distinctly speaks of the 

maiden, is spoken of by Darmesteter as the counterpart (centre- 
partie) of this 19th chapter of the Vendiddd, The maiden is also 

spoken of as mhditi ( vr"-" 1^) Sans, cart 

Pahl. charaiiih ( 

(6) The Hddokht Nas 'k. 

The HddokM Nask ^ ’pte^mts to us a more amplified version of 
what we read in the Vendiddd. We read as follows 

' Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: ‘ 0 Ahiira Mazda, Beneficent 
Spirit, Holy Creator of the corporeal world ! when a righteous person 
dies, where dwells his own soul during that (first) night (after 
death) ? ^ Then Ahura Mazda replied : ' It sits near the head (of 

its corpse), chanting the (and) praying for happi- 
ness {ushtatdtem) thus : ‘ Happiness to him, from whom happiness 

(reaches) to any body else. May Ahura Mazda who rules according to 
his will grant (blessings to him).’ ® The soul receives on that (one) 
night as much happiness (^Mto) as the whole living world (receives)’.'^ 
(Then Zarathushtra asked :) Where dwells his soul during that 
second night ? (The reply of Ahura Mazda is the same as that in 
the case of the above first question). 

'' Then Zarathushtra asked : Where dwells his soul during that 
third night ? (The reply of Ahura Mazda is the same as that in the 
case of the above first and second questions). 

'‘At the end of the third night, when dawn approaches, the soul 
of the righteous man passes through trees, inhaling fragrance. To- 


1 The Hddohht Naskf Qha>p. II, 23, Hoshang-Haug-West Book of Viraf Xameh 
p. 284; Wostergaard, Yasht fragment XXII. 9; The Vishtaap Yasht, Weste* - 
gaard Yt. XXIV, Chap. VIII, 56. 

2 Le Zend Avesta 11, p. 663. 

s Hdddkht Nask, Westergaard Yasht XXII. 10. 

^ Chap. II, 1 et seq. (Hoshang-Haug-West, Virdf Ndmeh pp. 279 et seq.) 
^Vest6rgaard Yt. XXIL 1 et seq. 

^ Ushtdahmdi yahmdi mhtd kahmdieh% vas&kskayCts Mazdao ddydt Ahurd. 

^ Or, as much happiness as it received during its whole living life. 
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wards it (the soul), there approaches a fragrant wind, more fragrant 
than other winds, blowing from the southern direction^ Then, 
the soul of (that) righteous man seems to inhale through his nostrils 
that (fragrant) wind (thinking to itself :) Whence comes this wind, 
whicL is the most fragrant wind 1 have ever inhaled through my 
nostrils ? In that wind, his DaeM, coming forward, presents itself 
before him, in the form of a maiden (who was) beautiful, brilliant, 
white-armed, bold, well-formed, well-sized, with protruding-breasts, 
straight-bodied,^ well-born, nobiy-descended, aged fifteen years, with 
a growth of body as excellent as the most excellent of creatures. 
Then the soul of the righteous person asked her (the maiden): 
' What maiden art thou whom, out of all maidens ever (seen), I have 
seen here the most beautiful in form.’ Then its (the soul’s) own 
Damd replied to him : ‘ 0 young man with good thoughts, good 
words, good actions, good I am really your Daend.oi thine 

own body (i.e. the result of actions done during your corporeal 
existence).^ Everybody, on seeing you, as thou appearest to me, 
liked thee on account of (thy) greatness, goodness, excellence, frag- 
rance, triumph (over evil), (and) freedom from malice. 0 thou 
youth of good thoughts, good words, good actions, good Daind 
thou liked me, owing to thy greatness, goodness, excellence, frag- 
rance, triumph; freedom from malice ; so I appear before.thee as such 
(i.e. I am a reflection of thy greatnes.s, goodness etc.). When you saw 
others, burning, performing idolatory, causing destruction (and) cut- 
ting of! trees, you (did not like these, but) sat chanting Gdthds, praised 
good waters, praised fire and helped the righteous men who came to 
you from near or far. With such (thy) good thoughts, good words 


i In ancient Iran, the south was the most healthy, and therefore the most 
auspicious direction. The north was the reverse. 

^ Srao-tanvo. Hang takes the Pers. * (aarv), cypress, to have been deri- 
ved from the first part of the words; vide his Virdf ndmeh, p. 311, n. 5. 

Or, here the word may be translated good conscience (P. 

^ Haug {Virdf-ndmehf p. 311) translates this sentence thus : “I am, O youth, 
thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds (and) good religion, on account of 
which good religion in thy own possession, every one has loved thee for such 
greatness, etc.'’. Spiegel also gives similar translation {Khordeh-Avesta ^ p. 
137). This translation fits better with our line of thought, but w© have to take a 
little liberty with grammar. The sense is the same, viz. ** I am the resultant sum 
total of your actions.” 
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and good actions, yo a made me, who was endeared to yon, more 
endeared, made me, who was beautiful, more beautiful, made me, 
who was desirable, more desirable, made me, w^ho was occupying a 
high position, oecup}^ a still higher position.’ ” 

We need not enter here into further particalars as given in the 
EddokM Nash The soul of the righteous person, after this inter- 
view with his own daind, his own Karma, the resultant sum total 
of his own actions in this world, in the form of a handsome maiden, 
proceeds step by step from one heaven to another, from the heaven 
of EumatayLci. good thoughts, to the heaven of Hnkhta, i.e. good 
words, and from that heaven to that of Hvarshfa, i.e the heaven 
of good actions, and finally, to the seat of Infinite Light, the fktrd- 
nmdna, the seat of Ahura Mazda himself. 

The third chapter of the EddokM Nask presents a picture 
quite the converse of the above. Here, the question is about the 
soul of the sinner, the unrighteous. His soul also sits, for the first 
three nights after death, near the dead body. It utters words of 
despondency and despair like the following ; 0 Ahura Mazda! 

Where am I to go ? In which dirsetion I am to go V\ (kdni nemot 
mm Ahura Mazda \ kuthrd neme ayem'l) During the first night- 
after death, the soul of the unrighteous sees as much misery as that 
seen by the whole living world (or as much misei\y as he had seen 
during his whole living life). Feeling miserable, it utters the above 
words of despair and despondency for three consecutive nights. On 
the dawn after the third night, hi? soul passes through a stiiikiug 
dirty place, and there, the most stinking wind from the north blows 
before it. It was the most stinking wind that he had ever iiihaled 
in his lifetime. 

The extant copies of the EddokM Nash do not give the com 
verse passages corresponding to the passages relating to the 
righteous soul. But, from what we read in the corresponding writ- 
ing of the Arddi Virdf Ndmeh, we learn, that the soul of an un- 
righteous person is accosted by his evil daend in the form of a very 
ugly woman, vvho, in response to the question of the soul, says, 
that she is the dasnd of his own evil thoughts, evil words and evil 
actions, and that his thoughts, words and deeds gradually made her 
more hideous. The soul then passes step by step to the hell of 
Dmhmata, i.e. evil thoughts, to the hell of Duzukhta, i.e. evil words 
and then to the hell of DuzmrsMa, i.e. evil actions. 
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(c) The Vlshtaap Yasht, 

We now come to the Vishtdsp YchsM} In the Vendiddcl^ it is 
Zoroaster who asks a question about the destiny of the soul, and it 
is Ahura Mazda who replies. In the HddSkht Nask also, there is the 
same procedure. But the V ishtdsp Y asht (Chap. VI] I) differs from 
the first two. In the Patet, Parsi thus speaks of his faith in the 
Zoroastrian religion: {pa dn din dastur est horn, in Ahura Mazda 
Zartosht chdsht, Zartosht Si Goshtdsp i.e.) I accept the command- 
ments of that religion, which Ahura Mazda taught to Zoroaster and 
which Zoroaster taught to Gush tasp {Vishtasp).^’ The Vishidsp Yasht 
is framed in the spirit of the latter part of the above passage of the 
Patet. It is the teaching of Zoroaster to King Gushtasp whose 
A vesta name was Vishtasp. Hence it is, that it is called Vishtdsp 
Yasht, It is also spoken of as Nask. It seems to be a 

much mutilated and abridged form of the 10th Nask, which is also 
known as Vishtdsp sdst, i.e. that which was taught to Vishtasp (by 
Zoroaster).” In all the S chapters of the Nask or the Yasht, the 
subject in hand is addressed to Vishtasp, as (my) son {puthra) 
Kava Vishtaspa.” But the 8th chapter, which treats of the sub- 
ject of the destiny of the soul, is, in addition to Vishtasp, addressed 
to Ifrashaoshtra as (my) son Frashaoshtra.” In this Yasht, the 
soul is represented, as reposing during the first night on Good Words, 
and during the second night on Good Actions. On the third night it 
proceeds towards the Chin vat bridge. Here, the usual stage of good 
thoughts is dropped. But, in the final passage to Garo^nmana, we 
find the usual order. The description of this book about the destiny 
of the righteous soul is w^eil nigh the same as that of the Eddokht 
Nash. As to the destiny of the unrighteous soul it only alludes to it 
in the last para and omits the detailed account found in the Eddokht 
Nask. 

IV. 

{B) The Pahlavi Books. 

(a) The Minokherad. 

We now come to the Pahlavi books. We will first see, what the 
Minokherad says. The second chapter of the book treats of the 

^ Westergaard, pp. 302 to 312; par Darmesteter, VoL II, pp. 

1563-83. In this account of the VUhtdsD Its^aht and the Pahlavi books, I draw 
materials from my paper on A principle of Justice among the ancient Persians 
as described by Herodotus ; its origin in Persian books ” {The Sir J. J . Madressa 
Jubilee Volume^ edited by me, pp. 386-97). 
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good of the bod}^ and the soul {tan va ravdn). Therein, after 
speaking of the transcient state of life, it gives the following ae- 
count of the destiny of the soul : .For three days and nights the 
soul hovers near the body (or near the last resting-place). On the 
dawn of the fourth day, it meets, on one hand, with help and sup- 
port (mvdkih) from three Yazatas or angels, viz. Sarosh, Vae-i sha- 
pir (i.e. the good Vae) and Vahram (Behrarn), and on the other, 
vdth the opposition of demons like Ast-vidM, Vae-i 

salitar, Farzisht, Nazisht and Aeshm, and then proceeds to the 
Chin vad bridge. The souls of both, the lighteous as well as the 
unrighteous, go to the bridge. There, they are judged impartially, 
not even a hair's breadth of partiality being tolerated, b}^ Meher, 
Sarosh and Rashnu, the last one holding the balance to weigh their 
deeds. When a righteous soul passes, the bridge becomes as wide 
as a farsang. The rest of the description of the Mmoklierad is 
well-nigh the same as that of the EddSkht Nask. In the case of 
the unrighteous soul, the demon Vizaresh takes hold of it. It 
meets with opposition from the good Yazata like Sarosh, and with 
bad treatment from demons like Vizaresh who beat it. We then 
find in the Mmokherad some further matter, which is wanting in 
the previous descriptions of the Avesta books and which we had to 
assume, viz. that the unrighteous soul is accosted by the picture of 
its bad deeds in the form of an ugly wicked maiden. On being 
asked by the soul as to who she was, she says: '“lam not a mai* 
den, but am thy deeds" {U Id kanik bard kimishn4 lak). She then 
taunts the soul and reminds it of its past deeds. Finally, with four 
steps, the soul goes to the final helL As said above, according to 
the Vendiddd, the souls of both, the righteous and the unrighteous 
were accosted by a handsome maiden, who saddened the souls of 
the unrighteous and gladdened those of the righteous. But here, 
we find that the righteous and the unrighteous are met by two 
different types of maiden. 

(6) The Dddistdn-i Dlni, 

The next Pahlavi book that treats of the destiny of soul is the 
Dddistdn-: Dlnid Its version varies a little, though not in the main 
points. It says nothing of the soul hovering over the corpse or its 
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last resting-place, but says, that it entertains some fears and doubts 
about its place {gumdn i madam nefshman gds)J It sees before 
itself its good deeds or misdeeds. In the case of the righteous 
souls, during the first three nights, the recollection of their good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds brings them joy, pleasure and 
commendment {shndyashna, rdrmshna and fardtashna) respectively. 
On the contrary, to the wicked souls, there come pain, discomfort 
and punishment fbUh, dushdvarih and pdiafards)^ respectively, x^ll 
the souls then pass over the bridge. We find in the Dddistdn the 
following additional statements, which are not found in the preced- 
ing versions : 

(1) The first statement is, that there is a class of souls between 
the righteous (dhloban) and the unrighteous (darmndl). They are 
spoken of as the hamistagdni^ i.e. the equal -stationary or the ever- 
stationary. They are the souls of those whose good deeds equal 
their bad deeds in weight. The righteous go higher up (laid) from 
over the bridge, the unrighteous fall down head-foremost, and the 
lumiistagdni go to their own place, which seems to be neither 
higher up nor lower down, but on the same level. 

(2) We also find some additional matter about the bridge. It is 
said that the bridge is like a many-sided wooden beam (ddr 
humdndk-i habad pdhluk)^ It has both broad and narrow sides, 
the broad being as broad as 27 reeds (ndi) ^ and the narrow as small 
as the edge of a razor (ostareh tdi.^) When a righteous soul passes 
over it, the broad side gives a passage to it; but when the un- 
righteous passes, it is the narrow side, edged like a razor, that gives 
a passage. The broad side gives an easy passage to the righteous, 
the narrow side throws down the unrighteous on painted darts. 

(3) On the departure of a righteous person from this world, the 
creation— water, earth, trees and animals — grieves for his depar- 
ture.'^ Ahura Mazda makes up for the loss by sending another 

1 Chap. XXI. V, 2. Ervad Tebmuras’s Text,Fwms/in, XXIII, 2, p. 49, 1. ii. 

2 Chap. XX, 2, Pursishriy XIX 2. Ervad Tehmuras’s Text, p. 43. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, Chap. XXI, 3,; Pum8hn XX, B, p. 44. 6 Ibid. 

^ Cf* the ‘"razor-bridge” of the Mahomedans; also the tfiKT [tb® 

razor’s edge) .of the Upanisad. 

7 The Dddistdn-t Dint, Chap. XXII. This statement of the Dddistdn re- 
minds us of what we read in the Farmrdin Yasht (Yt. XIII, 93-94), viz. that the 
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righteous man to this world. So, the world continues to have a 
fresh supply of good men in place of those who have departed.^ 

(4) In the Avesta books, above referred tO; the picture of one’s 
deeds which presents itself before the soul in the form of a maiden 
is spoken of as daend (i.e. the picture of his conscience). In the 
mino-’kherad it is spoken of as kunashni (i,e. the aggregate of his 
actions). In the Dddistdn, it is spoken of as ‘Hhe ganjobar-i Mrfe^ 
(ie. the treasurer of one’s meritoriousness). 

(5) There is one more additional new idea in the Dddisfdn^ It 
is that of the soul seeing both its good and evil deeds before it. 
The good soul sees before it, its meritorious as well as sinful works 
{nef&hman kerfi va vmds negiret).^ The righteous soul, in the 
midst of its pleasure for the conseiousiiess of having acted vvell in 
this world, meets on the third night some punishment for any wrong 
deeds that it may have done. It says: ‘^If there be some sin also 
with righteousness, which (sin) continues in its origin, for the first 
time, on the same third night, punishment by way of retribution 
for the evil deeds reaches him {dot levMmanach dhlnhih vmids ael 
zakash pavan bun istH fardum favan tojashneh dushdvarshM pdki- 
fards ham se digar leUyd ydnUunet)} In the same way, the un- 
righteous soul, while it sees before it, its evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil deeds and the punishment due to them, sees also on the 
first, second and third nights, the spirit {mmoi) of its good thoughts,, 
good words and good actions respectively, if any, and derives plea- 
sure therefrom,'^ 

(c) The Grand BundehesK 

When we come to the Grand Bundehesh, we find therein some 
further new matter as follows — 

(1) The most important new matter that one finds in the Grand 
Bundehesh is this : While in all the other Avesta and Pahlavi books, 

creation or the whole Nature was delighted on the birth of the righteous person, 
Zoroaster. 

1 Ibid, Chap. XXIt. 

* Ibid. Chap. XXIV, 5 ; Pxtrsishn XXIII. 5 ; Tebmuras’a, Text p. 50. 

3 Ibid, Chap. XXIV. 

* Ibid, PtcrHahn XXIII. 2; Text p. 50, 1. 1. 

t Chap. XXIV, 4 ; Puraishn XXIII, 4 ; Text p. 50, 11. 6-8. 

« Chap. XXV, 4; Pursiahn XXIV ; Text p. 51. 11. 14-16. 

T The chapter of the Grand Hund^heah, I refer to, has been translated by me 
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a man’s conscience or his actions are represented as appearing 
before the soul after death, in the form of a damsel,^ in this new 
chapter, in addition to their being so represented, they are repre- 
sented (i) in the form of a cow (tord-kar^) and (2) in the form of 
a garden {bostdn-karp).^ (2) Again, we learn, that the mountain of 
ChekMi or Chakat-i Daiti, on which stands the Chinvat bridge and 
which is situated in the middle of the world, is the place where the 
balance of justice is held. (3) We further learn that the balance is 
held by the angel Rashna. (4) Spiritual Yazatas and spiritual dogs 
guard the bridge which rests on this mountain, the northern and the 
southern ends of the bridge beingon two summits of the Elbourz. The 
sword-like edge of the bridge rests on the Chakati Daiti. (5) The chajD- 
ter alludes to the Parsi custom of keeping the fire burning before the 
corpse, and says, that it helps, as it w^ere, in frightening the Deeva 
Vizaresha, who turns his back from the fire. In case, there ivS, for 
one reason or another, no fire there, the fire of the Atash Beharam 
will take care of the soul. This seems to account for the custom, 
still prevalent to some extent, of sending some sandal wood for the 
sacred fire of the Atash Beharam or for that of the adjoining Atash 
Adaran when death takes place. Fire assists the virtuous soul again, 
when it crosses the bridge. It illuminates his path. During the first 
three days and nights, the pain to the soul is like that ‘‘ to a man 
when his house is being dug up.” The soul sits before its dead body,, 
hoping that the blood may be heated and the wind may enter the 
body” (again), and that it (the soul) may be able to enter the body 
again. The picture of his pious deeds as a virtuous person appears 
before him, in addition to that in the figure of a damsel, in the form of 

a fat and milky cow,” and “ a garden full of leaves, full of water, full 

fully, and I would refer my reader.s to the full text and translation given by 
me in An untranslated chapter of the Bundehesh,'' a paper read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on 1st August, 1901. Vide Journal 
B.B.R.A. Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 49-65. Vide my Asiatic Papers Part I, pp. 
217-234. Vide my Introduction to that Paper, for my views about the date 
and the author of the Bundehesh. 

i Dr. Haug thought that this allegory may have suggested to Mohammad 
the idea of the Celestial Hwm.” Dr. Cheyne says, ** At any rate this Zoroas- 
trian allegory suggested the Talmudic story of the three bands of ministering 
angels who meet the soul of the pious man* and the three bands of wounding 
angels who meet the bad man when he dies/' {The Origin of the Psalter p. 437). 

Vide my above paper in my Asiatic Papers, p. 220. 
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of fruits, Ml of fertility, from (all) which blissful and fertile thoughts 
come to him.” When the soul is sinful, the cow is without milk, 
weak and frightful,” and the garden -'waterless, treeless, dreary.” 
The good wind {vde-i^shapir)^ in which the pious soul sees the form of a 
handsome damsel, catches hold of its hand and carries it to its own 
destined place The ugly damsel who presents herself before the 
wicked soul in the midst of the stinking wind asks it to cross the 
sharp-edged path. The soul refuses to do so. It is asked thrice to 
do so and thrice it refuses. Then, in the end there comes before the 
soul '' a frightful untamed wild beast.” The soul is frightened, and 
there being no help before it, it advances on the sharp-edged path 
of the bridge, and in so doing falls in the abj^ss of hell. Those 
whose sins and righteous acts are both equal ” go to the Hamistagan 
which is ‘‘a place like the world (jindki chegun geti humdndk).'' * 

In the above description of the Grand BundeJiesh, we find a num- 
ber of newl3^ interpolated ideas, foreign to the old ideas. It is such 
interpolations that have made the old small Bundehesk ‘‘ the Grand' 
BundeJiesh.^^ ^ 

(d) The Arddi Virdf Ndmeh. 

Lastly, we come to the Arddi Virdf Ndmeh} Here, the picture 
that presents itself before the soul is spoken of both as Din {Dahid) 
and kunishia} I.e. conscience and actions. Again, we find in add i* 
tion to those Yazatas or angels which are referred to in the above 
books, the mention of the Yazata Ashtad.^ Rashna is spoken of as 
holding a golden balance, wherein he weighs (the deeds of) the piou*^ 
and the wicked.® The hamistagan is spoken of as a place wherein are 
the souls of those whose meritorious and sinful acts are equal. Here , 
we find~and this is the only Pahlavi book wherein we find — some 
more particulars about the weighing of the deeds in the balance. One 
whose meritorious deeds exceeds his misdeeds by the weight of three 
srSsho-charandm} goes to Heaven. One, whose misdeeds exceeds 

1 For these and other quotations, vide my above paper on An imtramlated 
chapter of the Bundehesk,^' 

2 Th3 text of this Bundehesh, as collated by the late Ervad Tehmuras Din- 
shaw Anklesaria, has been edited by his son, Mr. Behramgore and published by 
the Trustees of the Farsi Fanchayat. 

s Chap. IV, V, VI and XVIL ^ Chap. IV, 18. 

6 Chap. V, 3. 6 Chap. V, 6. ? Chap. VI, 7. 

8 The amount of this weight is not properly known. 
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Ills meritorious deeds by three sraoaho-charandm ^ goes to Hell. One, 
whose meritorious and evil deeds are equal, goes to the Hamis^ 
tagdn. 

We saw above, that the extant copies of the Avesta Hadokht Nask 
did not give in full the passages referring to the appearance of the 
evil kunishna or karma in the form of an ugly woman and to the 
conversation of the soul with that kunishna. To xnake our picture 
complete, I will give here that part of the allegorical episode from 
the Virdf-Ndmeh (Chap. XVIT) : The soul of the wicked roamed 
for three nights there, where the wicked man died, there, near 
which place life went out. It (the soul) stood at the head (of the 
dead corpse) and uttered the (following despondent) words of the 
GcMhd: ‘0 Dadar Ahurmazdl To which land shall I go? Which 
pi ace shall I have for refuge ? ’ And to him, on that night, there came 
as much pain and difficulty as could possibly come to a worldly man 
when he lived in the world in difficulty and pain. Then, a cold stink- 
ing wind blows towards it. It appeared to the soul as if it (the 
wind) blew from the northern direction, from the direction of the 
demons, and that he had not perceived in the world a more stinkm^r 
wind than this. And in that (stinking northern) wind he saw his 
own din^ his own kunishna like a woman who was profligate, naked, 
decayed, raging, bandy-kneed, back -hipped, spotted to such a great 
extent that one spot was joined to another spot, and like a wicked, 
most polluted, stinking, noxious creature. Then that sinful soul 
asked (that woman) : ‘ Who art thou, — thou, than whom I never saw 
a creature more ugly, more polluted and more stinking in the crea- 
tion of Ahura Mazda or Ahriman ? ’ She (the ugly woman) replied : 
^ 0 thou youth of evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds ! I am 
thy evil kunishna (deed). It is as the result of your will and deed 
that I am evil and had and sinful and diseased and decayed and 
stinking and unlucky and miserable, as I appear to thee .... and 
though I have been unpleasing (i.e. I have been taken to be bad), I 
am made more unpleasing by thee, and though I have been fright- 
ful, I am made more frightful by thee. Though I have been 
complaining {garazashnik) I am made more complaining by thee. 
Though I have been from the northern (evil) direction, I am made 
(to appear) more from the northern direction by thee. (I am all this) 
through the evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds, which thou didst 
.... Then that soul of the wicked man took its first step with evil 
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thoughts, t he second words and the third one with evil 

deeds. With the fourth step it went to Hell/’ 

V./ 

The Iranian allegory of Karina, appearing in the form of a maiden, m 
represented in other literatures . 

The above mentioned old view of one\s appearing be 

him in the form of a maiden — a handsome maiden if his deeds are 
good, an ugly maiden if his deeds are bad—seems to appear in the 
literature of other nations also. (1) The Greeks are said to have 
thought that the ‘‘doubles ” of things had the form of a Drj^ad,^ i.e. 
a n3nnph of the woods.’^ The Avestan maiden also, when it appeared 
before the pious souls on the third night after death, appeared as 
“moving in the midst of sweet scented trees (wnjar bui4basm. 
Viral, IV, 15), and in the form of a garden (hosidnharp. The 
Grand Bimdehesh) , The “ double ” of the Greeks seems to be the same 
as the or Farohar, which with ahu (spirit) daend {karma) 

baodha (intelligence) and tirvana (soul) makes the entity of the soul.^^ 
(2) According to Dr, Hang, as said above, it v?as this allegory of the 
kunislina ov karma appearing in the form of a maiden, that suggested 
to Mohammed the idea of the celestial flurisF^ (3) According to Rev, 
Dr, Cheyne, this Zoroastrian allegory which he calls ‘ ‘ a noble and fine 
allegory,” suggested the Talmudic story of three bands of ministering 
angels who meet the soul of the pious man and the three bands of 
wounding angels who meet the bad man when he dies,^ 

One must not understand from the above narration of the destiny 
of man’s soul, that the doctrine of ktmishna or karma has to do 
with the future world alone. No, it has every thing to do with the 
present also. We read in the .Fahlavi Minokhered : “He who has 
not attained his soul (i.e. acted well through his soul) up to notv, has 
attained nothing. He who in process of time does not attain his 
soul, attains nothing.”® Neryosang thus renders this Pahlavl 
passage:— if if 

rZWjf^ if ’^UITTif 

1 Vide the Academy of lOfch Feb., 1906, p. 134. 

2 The word Dryad, comes from Lat. dryas, Gr. Spuas Avesta ddurn^ 

(Pahl. ddr) ImS San. jtd ( ) Eng, tree. 

^ Yasna XXVI. 4. 6 . 4 Haug’s Essays. 

& The origin and religious contents of the Psalter (1891); Bampion Lectures 
d 1889, p. 437. , [ 4 .^ 5 . 

® €hap. T. 28-30 (Vide SM.E. XZIV, p. 6 ); Brvad Temuras's edition pp. 
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By *'■ attaining the soul ’’ {rohan vakhduntan, is meant, 

what we speak of as, salvation in a very' broad sense of the word. 
Do good acts .yourselves now, and you are saved now in this world. 

■ ' ' VI. ■■ 

Iranian Proverbs or sayings reflecting the Doctrine of Ktmishn or 

Karma. 

Besides the above writings from the Avesta and Pahlavi, there 
are a number of proverbs or pithy Iranian sayings, that point to 
the truth of the doctrine of Karma. The following may be said to 
be the best A vestan proverbs illustrating the belief : — 

Ahern akdi, tmnguMm asMm vangliaveA i.e. evil to the evil-minded, 
blessed good to the good-minded. 

The following few corresponding Persian proverbs may be taken 
as reflecting the old Iranian belief 

Whatever you will sow, you 
will reap. 

Whatever you do — whether all 
that you do is good or bad— you 
do to .yourself. 

If you will strike hard, you 
will be struck hard. 

W^hatever you will do, that 
will come in front of you. (This 
and the following proverb seem 
to refer to the harma or hunisJm 
or kerddr coming before one’s 
soul at the end of his life in the 
form of a maiden). 

To him who does {a deed) in 
such and such a way, the same 
comes in front of him. 

The following Gujarati proverbs or proverbial phrases are often 
heard from the lips of Parsis and may be taken as, well-nigh akin 
to, and in the line of, the A vestan proverb. Some of these are 
commonly uttered and some are rare : — 

(a) M MR . A® 

of the crossing on the other side., 
J Gdthd Ushtavaiti, Ya$na, XLTII. 5. 


(d) 
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( 6 ) . 

(c) ^ 


.As you wiIl ,;do, so, you ^ will 
have. 

What you will do with your 
own bauds, you will take with 


you. 

The two variants of this last proverb having the same meaning 


are : — ^ , 

(i) <t/sX 

(u) 41^ ^ . 

(d) h\ . One will have, as he will do. 


(6) One shall have to fill up (or 

pay) as he will do. 

All the above Iranian sayings and Parsi proverbs tell us, as it 
were that ** to-cla}? is the incarnation of yesterda\^ and to-morrow 
the incarnation of to-day.” Take care of to-day and your to-morrow 
will be happy. 

VIL 

The Words damd. kunishna, kerddr or karma to he taken in a broad 

sense. 

The above Avesta and Pahlavi passages and the above pithy say- 
ings point to the fact, that in order to understand the question of 
happiness and misery, we must understand the word karma 
kunishna, daind or deed in a very broad sense, not in the restricted 
sense of action or deed. Happiness and misery result not only 
from an action or deed in the strictest sense of the w'ord, but also 
from a thought or word. For every one instance of a deed bring- 
ing happiness or misery, there may be a dozen or two mstance> 
of mere thoughts causing happiness or misery or a dozen or two 
instances of the utterance of words bringing happiness or misery. 
It is very often the case, that though no words may be uttered or 
no actions performed, still mere thoughts bring happiness or 
misery. It is very properly said that As you think so you 
will be.’’ It is mind that does the work first. It is mind that lead> 
to the utterance of words and the performance of actions. So Mind 
or thought is the principal thing. So in the broad sense of karma 
or kunishna, thoughts and words both should be included with acts. 
That is especially the case in. the above quoted passages about the 
noble allegory of daim^ Mmshna or kerddr. The dai,nd or kn- 
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nishn that presents itself in the form of a maiden before the soul 
as the sum resultant of its actions, speaks of herself as the resultant 
of the souFs thoughts, words and acts all combined, and not acts 
or deeds alone. In a broad sense, a thought or word is as well a deed, 
as a deed properly so called. This brings us to the question of the 
Zorrastrian triad of manashni, gavashni, and kunashni^ i.e. Thought? 
Word and Deed. The whole moral structure of Zoroastrianism rests 
upon that. This triad is, as it were, the pivot upon which the Zo- 
roastrian moral structure turns. The Avesta and Pahlavi books are 
replete with passages about this triad, and that very properly, be- 
cause every thing depends upon these and especially upon mind, it 
is very properly said : 

Nothing divine in world but the man, 

Nothing divine in man but the mind.'' 

Think of nothing but the truth, and you will speak what is true, 
and your actions will be truthful. Think well and you. will speak 
well and you will act well. It is this daend, this kunislina this Kerddr 
made up of the sum total of your thoughts, words and actions, that 
influences your happiness or misery. 

Zoroaster thus conveys to his disciples a message from Ahura 
Mazda: “I declare to you the word which the most Beneficent 
told me and which is the best to be heard by mankind. Those who 
will grant me (a hearing) with obedience and attention, will be 
blessed with health and immortality. (The word is this : ) ‘ Ahura 
Mazda (is approached) through deeds of good mind.’ ” ^ 

The best of happiness which Eastern thinkers think of is that 
of being one, as it were, with the Great Architect of the Universe. 
Now, if one can attain that great happiness through good mind, 
as said in the above passage, all the worldly happiness is sure to be 
attained by good mind, i.e. by good thoughts. 

What Gonstitutes Happiness ? 

Righteousness. 

According to the teachings of the Avesta there are two things 
that bring happiness and two that bring misery. Asha, i.e. Right- 
eousness and Industry bring happiness. Unrighteousness and 
Sloth bring in misery. Broadly speaking, Asha or Righteousness 


5 Odthd Vshimad, Yasna XLV. 6. 
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must include Industrjn But ordinarily it does not. So we will 

speak of fhem separately. 

Firstly, accordiiig to the teachings of the A vesta it is Asha that 
constitutes happiness. Of the several technical or special words 
which cannot foe sufficiently well rendered into another language, 

one is Asha ^ It is the Sanskrit rtd wr. The Eng- 

lish word right comes close to it. Asha is Righteousness-riglit- 
eousness in thoughts, words and deeds. This Righteousness is the 
only path to happiness. There is an Avesta maxim which says : 

There is only one path (and that is the path) of Righteousness. 
All other paths are no paths’" (aho pantdo yo ashahe ; vispi 
anyaishdm apantdm). Asha or Righteousness alone leads to happi- 
ness, That is the only road that leads to it, others are misleading 
roads. As Dr. Haug^ has well said, the moral philosophy of Zoroas- 
ter was moving in the triad of thought, word and deed.’’ The 
word A which signifies Righteousness, Purity or Piety, is as it 
were, the watchword or motto of Zoroastrianism. M. Haiiez very 
properly says that the notion of word ‘‘virtue” sums itself up in 
that of Asha. According to the Vendiddd, the preservation of good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds constitutes Asha, • 

There are a number of Avesta, Pahlavi and Pazend passages 
which recommend the above triad of good thought, good word 
and good deed which lead to Asha or Righteousness. Some of these 
are the following 

(1) “ Righteousness is the best good and happiness. Happiness 
to him who is righteous for the best righteousness.”’^ 

(2) “ 0 Ahiira Mazda ! May Thou rule in all glory, as Thou 
likest. over Thy creation-~-over water, over vegetation, over all good 
things, which bear the seed of Righteousness. Let the Righteous be 
powerful. Let the unrighteous be powerless. May Lhe Righteous 
rule as they like. May the unrighteous be without the rule of their 
choice,^ 

(3) The following dialogue presents, in a succinct form, the im- 
portance of the above triad of thought, word and deed 


Question : Who is the most fortunate or happy man in this 
world ? 



i Haug’s Essays on the Parsees {^nd ed.), p. 300. 

^ Ashem Vohu, Yasna, XX. 1-3. « Yasna, VIII, o-(>. 
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Answer ? He who is most imiooent. 

Question : Who is the most innocent man in the world ? 

Answer : He. who walks in the path of God and shuns that of the 

.'devil.. „ ^ ■ . ■ 

Question : Which is the path of God and which that of the devil ? 

Answer : Virtue is the path of God and vice that of the devil. 

Question : What constitutes virtue and what vice ? 

Answer: Good thoughts/ good words and good deeds constitute 
virtue; and evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds constitute vice. 

Question : What constitutes good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds and what constitutes evil thoughts, evil words and evil 
deeds 

Answer: Honesty, Charity and Truthfulness constitute the for- 
mer; and Dishonesty, Want of charity and Falsehood constitute the 
latter.'*' 

(4) The Fird/ gives an instructive and inspiring message 
of God to mankind. It says : — 

0 Arda Viraf ! Tell the Mazdayasnans of the world that there 
is only one path and that (is the path) of Righteousness, which has 
come down from old for religious-minded people. The others are 
not (really good) paths. You follow that only path of Righteous- 
ness. Never turn away from it in prosperity or in adversity or in 
any other circumstance. Practise good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds : . . . . Follow the path of virtue and shun that of 

vice. Be informed of this, that your cattle will be reduced to dust, 
that your horses will be reduced to dust, your gold and silver will 
be reduced to dust, the bodies of men will be reduced to dust. (But) 
that man will not be reduced to dust, who will praise Righteousness 
and do Righteous acts of meritoriousness.” 

Industry, 

Zoroastrianism elevates Work to the 'position of W orship. 

According to the Avesta next to Righteousness, it is Industry that 
brings happiness. Idleness or sloth brings misery. An Avestan 
maxim says : “ No harm comes to the honest and to the dili- 
gent (even when) living among the evil-minded.” {noit e.rezijyoi frafyd- 
itish^ noit jshuyante dregvagu pairi),^ The Pahlavi rendering of the 

i Ganj-i Shdyagdn (Dasfur Dr. Peshotan B. Sanjana’s Text, 2-7). 

5 Chap, or, 14-21. Yasna, XXIX, a. 
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maxim says : '‘ No disaster unto him who lives aright, nor unto him 
who is diligent. He is apart from the evil-minded/’ Zoroastrianism 
elevates Work to the position of WorsJii'p. The pursuit of agriculture 
is taken as the t 3 ^pe of all good work, so much so, that in it, as it 
were, lies the spread of religion. We read the following dialogue in 
the VendMdd : — 

Zoroaster asks Aliiira Mazda : “ 0 Hoi}” Creator of the Material 
World ! Wherein lies the spread of the Mazdayasnan religion? ” 

Ahura Mazda replies : " 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! In the plentiful 
sowing of the. corn (lies the spread of the religion). He who sows 
corn, sows Holiness or Piety. He (thereby) causes the spread of the 
Mazdayasnan religion, as it were, with hundredfold acts of devo- 
tion, thousandfold acts of reverence and a ten-thousandfold acts of 
Yasna (prayer) recitals. Where grows corn, there, the Daevas (or 
evil influences) are destroyed.” ^ 

Gibbon refers to this teaching of the Vendiddd as “ a wise and 
benevolent maxim ” of the ancient Persians. 

Lahorare est orare, i.e. "Work is Worship,” and servere est reg- 
nare, i.e. "To serve is to reign,” are, as it -were, the maxims of 
the Avesta also. For a concrete instance, take the case of the do- 
mestic duties of women. For them, all domestic work is worship. 
There are three periods of the day (the gdhs), when a man has to say 
his necessary prayers [farzidt). For a woman to do her domestic 
duties at these periods is equal to worship. According to the Ganj-i 
Shdyagdn, the Sun himself, as it were gives to the men of the world, 
a message, three times daring the day, reminding them of their 
duties. In the first period of the day (the Hdvan gdh in the morn- 
ing), he asks them to he busy (tokhshdk) with virtuous deeds. In the 
second period (the Bapithwin in the mid-daj^), he reminds them of the 
duties of a married life. In the third period when he goes down to- 
wards the horizon (the Uziran gdh in the evening), he reminds them 
of their acts of omission and asks them to repent for them.’^ All this 
amounts to saving : " We must read duty in prayers ; ” " Prayer is a 
self -preaching sermon.” The efficacy of pra^^er, among other things, 
consists principally of this preaching of duty. The doing of one’s 


t Vendiddd, III, 30-31. 

5 Gibbon, Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire ( 1845), VoL I, p. 
Ganpi Shdyagdn, 153-56. 
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dutyj bmgs ia happmess. A prayer reminds us of our duties. So 
prayer brings in happiness. 

VIII. 

One's Work 'procures him Paradise, 

Paradise or Heaven is the abode of Happiness or Bliss and it is 
good work that carries one there. The golden maxim — 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and v?ise/' 

IS one, that is well recommended by the Avesta. One, who rises 
early and falls to his work early, is thus represented as being bles- 
sed by the fire of his family hearth : Get up. Time advances. 
He, who out of two, gets up early, goes first to Paradise. He, who„ 
out of two, first carries with his two well- washed hands clean fuel 
for the Eire of Ahura Mazda, is thus blessed by that well-pleased, 
unannoyed, well-fed fire : ‘ May cattle increase (in numbers) in thy 
house. May thy progeny increase. May thy mind be active. May 
th}?" life be active. E^or all the nights that thou may st happen to 
live (i.e. for all thy life) mav thou live in the pleasure of a happy 
life.’.^i • . • 

2^he Earth blesses the workers, curses the idlers. 

In the Avesta, agriculture is the best type of all industry and 
work. The Earth blesses or curses an industrious man who tills the 
ground well or an idle man who neglects it : 

Zoroaster asks Ahura Mazda : ‘ O Holy Creator of the material 
world 1 Who is the fourth person who rejoices this Earth with the 
greatest of joys ? ’ Ahura Mazda replied : ‘ O Spitama Zarathushtra I 
He, who most cultivates (the ground), for corn, pasture and fruit- 
bearing trees, who irrigates the waterless ground, who dries (i.e, 
reclaims) watery or damp ground .... (rejoices the Earth). 

O Spitama Zarathushtra ! When a man cultivates the Earth 
with the left hand and the right, wdth the right hand and the left, 
the Earth says unto him : ‘ 0 man ! (as) thou tillest me with the 
left hand and with the right, with the right hand and the left, I will 
bring prosperity here in thy country : I will come with fruit, I will 
bear food of fruit and corn.’ 

^ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! W^hen a man does not cultivate the 
earth with the left hand and with the right, with the right hand 


\ 17 26-27. 
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aiid witili the left (i.e. with both hands and right earnestly), the eartii 
says unto him: ‘0 man ! thou, who tiliest me not with the left 
hand and with the right, with the right hand and with the left, 
thou shalt undoubtedly stand at the door of others as a vagrant : 
and when thou shalt sit (begging) at their doors, they will keep thee 
waiting, and will bring thee some stale food, fetched out of their 
plenty.” • 

The Avesta teaching on the subject of industry is like that of 
the proverbs, '‘'The more the marble wastes, the more the statue 
grows ” and ” Work is polish, undue rest is rust.” 

Mrdousi represents Naoshirwaii the Just (Ohosroes I) as sa.ying the 
following words : — 

He who works hard gets the ease of body The body gets wealtii 
{or happiness) by hard work. 

The residi of one's actions increasing iviih interest. 

The Pahlavi Dddistdn-i DmV^ presents a beautiful view of the 
result of one’s actions. Tt inculcates the moral, that the earlier in 
life a man does good actions, the greater the advantage to huu. 
The good resulting from his actions increases with interest, it 
advises, that a man should, from his very young age, lead a good 
life and do good actions. One need not wmit for old age for the 
performance of pious virtuous deeds. The earlier in life he performs 
these, the greater the advantage. The result increases as it were 
with interest {vahhsh). What is meant to be said by the Dddistini-i 
Dint is that for one’s future happiness he must set a foundation 
from early young life. 

Good deeds for the present as well as for future {fenerations , 

A Zoroastrian is asked to perform good deeds not only for tlie 
good of the present generation but even for the good of the eomiiig 
generations. In the Yasna (IV, 5) he prays for the prosperity and 
well-being, both of cattle and of men, both of those that were 
born and those that will hereafter be born in the house {fradaihdi 
ahe nmdnahi pagudmcha nardmcha zdtandmcha zahyamnanameha j. 
There is a similar prayer in the Visparad (XI, 13). 

* Question IX, Chap. X, et seq. 


^ Fcndiddd III, 25-29. 
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The Seme of Duty, 

Duty dom brings happiness ; duty neglected brings misery. 

The Ye7idtddd has a beautiful passage on the subject of Duty. 
It places those who neglect their Duty on the same level as that of 
robbers. It says : He who does not do his duty towards those 
to whom duty is due, becomes a thief of duty, for having robbed 
them of what is due to them. He must stick during the night, or 
during the day, to his duty towards those, to whom duty is due. 
irrespective of their (high or low) position.’’ ^ 

We read in the Minokherad : '' ’Every body has to undergo some 
trouble for (the sake of his) soul. He must know what work (duty) 
and meritorious acts are. That meritorious act, which a man un- 
knowingly (unintentionaily) does is less of a meritorious work (i.e. 
has less merit).” ^ That worship of God is good, .... whicdi 
does not seek one’s own good and advantage at the cost of harm to 
others, which is kind to the creatures of Ahiira Mazda, which seeks 
industry and perseverance in duty and acts of meritoriousness ” 
i.e. Doing one’s duty is an act of Worship. 

The Avesta teaches that a man must practise both active and 
passive virtues. A man do what it is his duty to do. The 
commission of these acts of duty brings happiness. The omission 
of these acts of duty brings misery. For example, it is the duty of 
the parents to educate their children. That duty done has its own 
reward. If the children, by virtue of the good training received 
from their parents, do virtuous deeds, the parents are believed to 
have a share in the meritoriousness of the acts of their children 
and vice versa. We read in the Ganj-l Shdyagdn that the parents 
must teach their children (to do) some of those deeds of righteous- 
ness before they are of the age of fifteen. When they are thins 
taught, the parents participate in whatever deeds of righteousness the 
children may do. When they are not taught, if in consequence of 
not being taught, the children commit sins, the parents participate 
in those (sins)."^ The Pahlavi Shdyast IdShdyast says : " The duty 
and good works which a son performs are as much the father’s as 
though they had been done by his own hand.” ^ 

J Vendiddd Chap. IV, 1. ^ Mlnohherad I, 23-25. 3 Minohherad LII, 2-13. 

+ Ganj-i Shdyagdn^ 143, Dastur Dr. Peshotan’s Text, p. 15. 
i Chap. X, 22 ; XII, 15 ; {Vide West, 8.B.JE., V. pp. 325 and 345). 
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All good work 1ms its reward. If you , on dnding a hungry, man feed 
bim, and if the hungry man, by being well-fed, does some good acts, 
you participate in the meritoriousness of his good acts. The Sli&yasi 
Id SMyast says : (If) A man gives a hungry man a bread, which is 
much (i.e. sufficient), all the good work, which he performs through 
that satiety becomes as it were his own as if done by his own hand/’ ^ 
In the same way, it is the duty of those who have, by their position, 
wealth or . education, opportunities, to guide and help the less- 
favoured, the ignorant. If they do that duty, they are rewarded : if 
they neglect that duty, the}- suffer. We read in the Buyidehesh : 
’'Everybody will see (the consequence of) his good actions or 
bad actions. At the end, in the midst of the Anjuman (the whole 
assembly or community), the sinful will be conspicuous, in the same 
way, as a white sheep becomes conspicuous in the midst of black 
sheep. In that assembly, a sinful person will thus complain for a 
righteous person, who may have been his friend in this world : ' Why 
did you nob instruct me to perforrn the virtuous deeds which you 
performed ? ’ The righteous man shall have to pass by from the 
assembly much ashamed for not having done so.”^ The pith of 
what is said here is this: One has not to rest satisfied wuth a passive 
life of virtue. If he has opportunities to teach others, to iznprove 
others, he must seize these opportunities. If he neglects to do so. 
he will be put to shame and shall have to repent. 

According to a later Persian Rivdyat,^ if a leader {sdldr), who 
has by his position, \vealth or education, opportunities to lead others 
aright and to improve them, and if he takes hold of these opportu- 
nities, he is spiritually benefited by the meritoriousness of the 
good acts performed by those led and taught by him. One-tenth 
(^r! h deh-ydM) of the meritoriousnes.s of the good acts of those 
others accrues to him. If he misses the opportunities, and others 
commit wrongful deeds as the result of his omission to instruct tliem 
properly, he has his one-tenth share of the responsibility of the 
wrong deeds. 



i Chap. X, 23 ; (West, Vol. V, p. 325). 

Vide my Bundehesh, XXX, 5. (West, p. 123). 

Narlmdn Hoshanfa first Bivdyat^ Bombay University Library MS.. VoL 
I, folio 12a, U, 4-5, , , 
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The smallest act of goodness has its reward. 

No action of man, however small, goes unrewarded. The Pahlavi 
Virdf Ndmeh has the story of one Davanos who, according to a Pah- 
lavi Rivdyat, ^ was a ruler over thirty countries. Though he had 
many opportunities to do good, he did no act of goodness except 
one. It was this : Once, an ox was straining himself to catch hold 
of a bundle of grass. While passing, Davanos saw this, and in 
order to help the poor animal, he pushed the bundle towards him 
with his right foot. The result was, that though he was cast into 
hell where he suffered ail pain, his right foot was saved from any 
trouble. This little story shows that every act, every kunishn or 
karma, however small, has its own recompense, its own satisfaction 
happiness or reward. 

X. 

Zoroasirian view of Heaven and Hell. 

The above considerations of the Doctrine of Karma, some of which 
refer to the destiny of the soul hereafter, suggest the question of 
the original Zoroastrian ideal of Heaven wherein good is rewarded 
and that of Hell wherein evil meets its due. Though later books 
seem, like books of other religions, to localise Heaven and Hell, the 
early writings of the Avesta have a lofty ideal, irrespective of space 
or time.' '■ 

The following Zoroastrian prayer tells us as to what leads to 
Heaven and what leads to Hell : “Ail good thoughts, all good words 
and all good actions are the result of knowledge. All bad thoughts, 
ail bad words and all bad actions are not the result of knowledge. 
Ail good thoughts, all good words and all good actions lead to the 
best state of existence (ie. Heaven). All bad thoughts, all bad 
words and all bad actions lead to the wmrst state of existence {i.e. 
Hell). The result of all good thoughts, good words and good ac- 
tions is the best state of existence (i.e. Heaven). This is evident 
to the Righteous ~ 

This small prayer presents a beautiful view of what Heaven and 
Hell is. It does not give any space limit to Heaven or Hell, i.e. it 
doe.s not localise Heaven or Hell, Again, it does not assign any 
time limit to Heaven, i.e. a man has not to wait till death to attain 

^ Virdf Ndineh of Hosliang,-Haug-Wesfc, Chap. XXXII and note. 

The Prayer of Vtspa Humata. Vide “ Le Zend, Avesta ” par Darmesteter 
Voi. Ill, p. i 
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his heavexi. Heaven is a state of existence to be attained even in 
this world, even in this lifetime. The only way to go to Heaven , 
the only way to attain heavenly existence, is to practise the triad 
of good thoughts, good words and good deeds above referred to. 
No priest or prophet, saviour or intercessor is required. Your own 
good thoughts, good words and good actions are your saviours, your 
intercessors. If you practise these, you are taking steps to pro- 
ceed to Heaven, the moment you do so. If you do not practise 
these but resort to bad thoughts, bad words and bad actions, the 
moment ^mu do so, you are taking steps to proceed to Hell. 

The very word for Heaven in the A vesta is significant. It is fV/- 
hisMa’-Ahu^ Le. the Best Life. It is the first part of the compound 

word, viz.: vahishkL , Sanskrit vasista ) 

that has given us the later Persian word for Heaven, viz behesM 
which word is the same as English best. If one makes his pro- 
gress from '' good/’ to ‘‘ better/’ and from ’ better ” to '' best ” he 
makes his progress towards his behesM, towards his Heaven. 

The converse is the ease with the idea of Hell, the Avesta word 
for which is achishta ahu, i.e. the worst life. Just as vaMshta is 
the superlative form of vmighu , Pahl . mil , Sans kr i t 

ms'U {?^) Pers. hah so achishia is the superlative form of aka 
Sanskrit aha (^^), i.e. bad or evil (Eng. ache, in head- 
ache). The fall from bad ” {aka) to worse ” and form " wor.se ” 
to worst” is a fall in the abyss of Hell. Here the -‘good or 
the bad ” is to be understood not only in the materia! sense, but 
also, and especially, in the mental or moral and spiritual sense. Pro 
gress in the path of goodness is Happiness, and is an advaucemeut 
to Heaven. Fall in the path of vice is Misery, and is a step to Hell, 
Heaven or Hell is a kind of state of existence and it depends upon a 
man’s thoughts, words and deeds {manashni, gavashniy kiinashni). 

The Iranian Hamdzor. T'o he in tune with the whole Universe. 

Zoroastrain scriptures say, that in order to be really happy — not 
only physically happy but mentally, morally or spiritually happy, 
one must be, as it were, in tune with the whole world, with the 
whole of the creation of God, with the whole universe. Happiness 
does not rest only upon one’s own physical or material possessions. 
It depends more upon mental or spiritual possessions or qualities 
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A man may be happy, if he chooses to be so, without possessing a 
single pie of his own. The whole of nature, the whole universe 
as it were, is his own, and he can draw from it, whatever materials 
he likes to be happy. He must try to be, as it were, in time with 
the whole universe and he will be happy. In the Parsi books we 
come across a particular technical word, viz. hamcizor, which can" 
not properly be translated In any other language. The word also 
signifies a particular custom observed with the recit^^i of the word. 

As to the meaning of the word hamdzor, the first part of the 
word hama or hmna is the same as 

Sanskrit sa?na (w), Lat. similis, English same. The second part 
of the word zor is A vesta zaothra ) Sanskrit 

which comes from the root zu Sanskrit to dedicate, 

invoke, offer, to perform a ceremony. Thus the word means 
to be the same or to be one in ceremony, in making offerings/^ 
The word also signifies a religious ceremon}^ wherein the principal 
celebrants or participants in the ceremony, pass their hands in the 
hands of others. This custom or ceremony of hanmzor corre- 
sponds, to a certain extent, to the *^Kiss of Peace” among the Jews 
and the early Christians. The passing of hands is often acconi- 
panied by the reeital of a religious formula, viz. hamdzor hamd a^Jm 
her], i.e. May you be one with us in the ceremony, may you be 
mho or righteous.” The recital of the words signify the object 
and aim of the ceremony , viz. the general wdsh of the participants 
that all may be u s/m or righteous. 

Now, there is not only the idea of physical hamdzor between man 
and man, but there is also a kind of mental or spiritual ^amdaior 
between man and Nature, even between man and Nature's God. 
The Pazend Ajrins recited at the end of the Afringdns, when the 
hamdzor ceremony is performed, are Mi of expressions about this 
mental or spiritual hamdzor with the whole of Nature and Nature's 
God. The signification is, that man, in order to be happy, must 
try to be one with the Harmony, Order, System established by 
God in Nature. He must be in tune with the whole uni verse J 

I have referred above to an Avesta saying ' aevo pantdo yd Ashahe., 


f The similar custom of *^the Kiss of Peace” is still prevalent in Eastern 
Patriarchal Churches, where, on the Easter Eve, the participants in the reli- 
gious services kiss each other with the recital of the words, “ Christ is risen.” 
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vispe (inyaishdm a-pdntdm i.e. “ there is only one path and that 
is the path of Righteousness. All other paths are no (or mislead- 
ing) paths/’ Rev. Casartelli referring to these words very proper- 
ly ejaculates, “ Voila ! le resume de toute religion,” ^ i.e. '' Here is the 
resume of the whole of religion.” This Avestan proverb reminds 
one of the Christian saying: “In the way Righteousness is life: 
and in the pathway thereof there is no death.” 

XL 

Karma {Deed) or Destiny — Freewill or Fate, 

In the commencement of this paper, we referred to a recent writer 
who presented a pithy signification of the word Karma. He said • 
“The future both in this life and hereafter is the product of which 
the past and the present are factors, the past as Karma and the 
present as Freewill.” Thus, with the question of one’s karma or 
kunislina is connected the question of “ Deed or Destiny.” The ques- 
tion is spoken of variously. It is the question of Deed or Destiny, or 
that of Freewill or Fate, or that of Self-exertion or Pate, or that of 
Prudence or Providence. We have so far seen, that a man’s happi- 
ness or misery depends upon himself, upon his own deeds, his own 
exertions, his own prudence, his own freewill. But, we know, that 
at times, notwithstanding one’s best efforts, he fails, and meets with 
misery. There are, what are called accidents of life on which a man 
has no cotitrol and which unexpectedly bring grief, sorrow or misery. 
Cases like these may be taken as vitiating, to some extent, the whole- 
some law of karma or kunislina in the sense in which we have been 
considering it. But here comes in, the Belief in the Existence of a 
Higher Power or Intelligence, of Providence, of God. Whatever 
difference there may be in the different religious systems of the 
world, there are a few elements that are common Thera are differ- 
ent religions in the world, but at the bottom of all these there is only 
one religion. There is one religion under or above, within or with- 
out, all religions. 

France was said to have at onetime destroyed all belief, and a story 
is related in connection with that destruction. It is said, that 
Renan of France, once took Sir M. Grant Duff of England to Victor 

He is arisea iadeed.'* [Forty Years m Constantinople, by Sir Edward Pear.s 
1916). ^ 

J VIdee du PecM chez les Indo-Eraniens de VAntiquiie p. 14. 
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Hugo at Paris. Victor Hugo said to Duff that they had attacked 
Christianity and destroyed a good deal : Duff inquired : Whether they 
had kept any thing in place of all that was destroyed. They re- 
plied, ‘ICes trois mots : Dieu, Arne, Responsibilite'' (i.e These three 
words : God, Soul and the Responsibility of the soul to God). Sir 
Grant Duff is said to have been satisfied when he heard the above 
reply. He said : '‘ 0, then you have kept Religion.'' If a man^ 
community or nation believes in (a) the Existence of God, (h) in the 
Existence of the Soul and its Future, and (e) in the Responsibility of 
the Soul for its actions, then, notwithstanding any disbelief or scep- 
ticism in doctrines or dogmas, the man, community or nation may 
be taken, to a great extent, to believe in Religion, to be religious. 
In the above consideration of the law of kimislma or karma, the 
existence of the last two elements out of the three above referred to, 
has been taken to be understood or granted. In the further consi- 
deration of the question of the law, the first of the above three ele- 
ments or the first of “ les trois mots " presents itself. 

W'hen, in spite of our best efforts, we fail; and misery or grief 
stands before us and stares at us, it is the belief in the power and 
wisdom of God that should afford happiness or consolation to us. 
With all our power, all our knowledge, all our mental faculties, our 
capability is limited. There is the Omnipresent, Omniscient, Omni- 
potent God who alone sees behind the curtain. So, -when we fail in 
spite of all our best efforts, we have simply to depend upon Him. 
Contentment, which should be the result of such belief must come to 
our help. 

This question of Deed or Destiny, Freewill or Fate is the question 
of what is known in later Persian, as the question of Taqdir and 
Tadbir In the Pahlavi Dddistdn-i Dint} we read the 

following question and answer on the subject : — 

Question — ‘'Is any thing which happens unto men, through fate 
or through action % Is exertion destiny or without destiny % Does 
any thing devoid of destiny happen unto men ? " 

Reply — “ There are some things through destiny, and there are 
some through action; and it is thus fully decided by them, that 
life, wife, and child, authority and wealth are through destiny, and 
the righteousness and wickedness of priesthood, warfare, and hus- 
bandry are through action." 

1 Chap. LXXI. 2 iJr. West, Vol. XVIII, p. 215. 
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Wliat is meant in this question and answer is this : Priesthood, 
warfare and husbandry were the three principal professions in an- 
cient Iran, and so, as such, they typified all work. All men must 
]n'actise i.e. must exert themselves in their different pro- 

fessions and thus seek livelihood and happiness. But there are cer- 
tain things beyond the scope of exertion, and in the matter of these, 
they must depend upon their taqdir, ux3on God. For example, in 
spite of all your efforts, you cannot be sure of your own life or of 
the life of your dear ones. Something unexpected may happen and 
the life is gone. In such cases, which are beyond 3 mur power of 
exertion, your source of happiness, or consolation is pure Faith in 
God, The beautiful words, “ Thy Will be done,’f are ^mur only source 
of comfort. The author of the Pahlavi Dd4tstdn4 Dmi takes the 
selection of a wife also to be, as it were, in the hand of tagdir (Des- 
tiny, Pate) and not in that of tadhlr or exertion. You may exercise 
aH possible Prudence in selecting your wife, but notwithstanding 
that, it is a matter of chance, whether her disposition will a-gree with 
yours or not. It is in the hand of Providence. But in such a view of 
life’s events also, the law of kunishnaov karnia is not without its indii- 
ence. When you have done all your possible best, and in spite of your 
active work or virtues have failed, you have still to exert the pa.s.sive 
virtues of xmtience, fortitude, forbearing, toleration. These inaA" 
bring ,you happiness. You have done 3 mur best, exercising all your 
prudence to select a good wife, but have been unfortunate in your 
selection; then you are to depend upon Providence and pray for 
the passive virtues of contentment, patience, etc. They may bring 
you a little happiness even in the lot of having a bad wdfe. 

To sum up, the Avesta teaching is, “ Exert your best. Do good 
to-day. Do better to-morrow. Then go on doing better and better 
every day, keeping Hhe best’ for your highest * ideal’ Let ‘Ex- 
celsior’ be your watch-word. Then, have Faith in God. First, 
exert and then have Faith in God.” A« Tennyson sa^-’s : — 

“ Cling ever to the summer side of doubt 
And cling to Faith, be^md the form of Faith.” 

The man of Faith ought to be the man of work. In the consi- 
deration of such a question, one must use more the word ‘'God ” 
than the word “Fate.” With Faith in God, there must always 
be within us a “ mounting spirit,” which is the root of all iadUr. 


The Docirine of Karma, 8i 

It is this ‘'mounting spirit which inspires the following A vesta 
prayer: — 

0 Ahiira Mazda! Whatever Thou hast thought, ^vhatever Thou 
hast uttered, whatever Thou hast done, has all been good. So. 
Ahura Mazda! We offer and dedicate our things to Thee. We 
worship Thee, offer our homage to Thee, render our thanks to 
Thee.’^^ 

The following story attributed to Prophet Mahomed very pro- 
perly represents the view which we must hold in this matter of the 
question of Fate and Freewill. Mahomedanism, which is said to 
have taken many of its thoughts from Zoroastrianism, is often repre- 
sented as teaching Fatalism, but this story shows, that, really speak- 
ing, it is not so. Unbounded faith in God is x^o^^sibly misunder- 
stood to be Fatalism. The story says, that a camel-driver, who 
had accompanied prophet Mahomed in his travels, once, at the end 
of his day’s journey, set the camel loose and said to Mahomed: 
“ I have set the camel free and I now depend upon God, that He 
will take care of it.” Mahomed said : '' No, do what you have to 
do as a matter of course. Fasten the camel with a rope and then 
depend upon God.” The moral of the story is, that one must first 
do his duty, his necessary work and then depend upon the Almighty 
God. His first and second. 

The following story of two kings who were equally pious and 
righteous, illustrates the view we must take of the doctrine of 
kunishna , kerddr ov karma : 

There were two monarchs who were both equally pious and 
righteous. Owing to some differences they had to go to war against 
one another. Both exerted their tadbir to the best and prepared 
good fighting armies and personally commanded them. The battle 
was long and well-fought by both sides. There came a critical 
time, when the result hung, as it were, in a balance, the scales of 
which would turn one way or the other by the mere weight of a 
straw. In the midst of these critical moments, one of the two 
pious monarchs got down from his elephant; knelt down before his 
God and prayed for victory. The other monarch who had the same 
amount of faith in God, prayed for victory at the critical moment, 
but he did not get down from his elephant. Ho prayed from over 
his elephant, and therewith, drawing sword, went forward, encour- 
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aging his troops. The other monarch who was equally pious and 
righteous committed the fatal mistake of getting down from his 
elephant for prayer. The result was that his troops, not seeing 
him on his liowddh, took it that he was killed. So, they got dejected 
and lost courage and thus lost the battle. Here, both the monarchs 
had exerted their full in the matter of both of tadbir taqdir , 
butj at the critical moment, one had more of tadbir than taqdtr^'mii 
so he won. 



:■ v.THREE PASSAGES ' FROM ■ ■.THE- YASNA. 

By Dr. 1. .1. S. Taeaborewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

There are still many passages in the A vesta which are by no means 
clear as to their meaning and scholars are by no means quite agreed 
as to their real signification. For the purpose of this paper, I have 
chosen three passages which I have come across in the course of 
preparing the syllabus fixed for study at the M. A. Examination in 
Comparative Philology of the University of Calcutta. These are Yas. 
LFII. 29 ; Yas. LX. 10-11 ; and Yas. LIV. 1: All three have one 
important point in common, namely, that their interpretation de- 
pends a great deal upon a critical examinaMon of the text itself, 
especially of the metre. The question of Avesta metre does not 
seem to have received the attention it deserves and except for 
Geldner’s Uber die Metrik der jungeren Avesta there is hardly 
anything else written on the subject. And the three passages are 
ail chosen with the special object of indicating how some attention 
to the metrical requirements of a passage might lead to a correct 
understanding of the meaning. 

A- The first passage I have taken is Yas. LVII. 29 from the 
famous Sraosa Yast. The passage is thus printed by Geldner — 
yoi Vaeibya snai^izbya 
frayatayeinti vazamna, 
yim vobum Srao^om a§im, 

-{- yat-cit u|astaire Hindvo (ageurvayeite) 
yat-cit daosataire Myne. 

The yoi refers of course to the horses of Sraosa, who are men- 
tioned in verse '^7 oi this Hd. 

'vaeibya snaiBizbya has been taken variously. The dual is remark- 
able, Mills seems to think that the dual indicates that there are two 
weapons hurled on both sides ‘‘ on this side and on that Bartho- 
Jomae does not give any reason for the dual number.^ Kanga says 
t (with two weapons). I suggest that the meaning is 


I I am omitting the first three pMas which do not concern us directly. The 
+ indicates a defective pMa and I have enclosed the extra word within brackets. 
■2 V p. 304. S Wh. 1628. 
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‘‘ a double-edged weapon or rather a weapon which combines with- 
in itself the qualities of two. We read in verse 10 of this i?5 of 
Srao§a smiting the demon Ae|ma with stdrdOivata snaiOisa B.nd in 
verse 16 he is represented as guarding the whole world with drdSwa 
snaiOisa. Kanga clearly points out the difference between the two ^ : 
the former, he says, is a weapon which has to be aimed at an object 
by bringing it up to the level of the eyes (from to stretch, to 

level), e,g, a bow or a javelin. The latter is a weapon which is lifted 
up {dTdhwa-'^^) to strike, e.g. a sword or an axe. In fact Mills 
translates the snaiMsa as a '' battle-axe'’ in one place and as "‘hal- 
bert” in the other. The latter seems to be more likely the weapon 
of Sraosa UvS it combines the spear-point with the axe-head. More- 
over such a weapon is probably to be wielded with hands (be- 
cause verse 31 speaks of zasiayo)^ as ever.y two-edged or two-handed 
weapon has to be. 

The fourth and the fifth really form the centre of our discus- 
sion. The fadas are of eight syllables each and it is quite easy to 
see that the fourth pada has the word dgdw'vayeite as an extra addi- 
tion. Even without this word the sense can be complete and it is 
because the metre has been overlooked that the meaning of this 
passage has not been sufficiently clearly explained by scholars. To 
add to this we have the word Niyne which seems to be a ana^ 
to all intents because though it is found also in Mihir YuM (Yt, X. 
104), the passage is identical with this one. The word Niyneis taken 
by Jackson and Bartholomae to be the atm. present, 3rd sing, of 
71 i + ^^i^d they translate the word as “smites down.” 

Bartholomae gives the rendering of this passage as follows : " 
“ Whether he seizes it in Eastern India or (whether) he is in the 
West and throws it down.” The “it” is probably the maidw 
This would imply that Srao|a throws down his weapon after sunset 
(in the West), which sense would directly contradict verse 16, which 
represents him as guarding the world wiih uplifted weapon-— pa, 

Iiu frasmo-dditim (after the setting of the sun). 

Mills translates the word Niyne as “ alights ” and says that Sraosa 
starts from the East and alights in the West. Darmesteter holds 
the same opinion, as also Kanga, who quotes him.^ But Kanga 
in his Dictionary (p. 292) suggests that the word is a proper name 
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and that it signifies Nmiveh, Unfortunately he does not teil as how 
he arrived at this conclasion^ But here we find the passage of the 
Mihif Ja^^t throws sufficient light upon it and rather confirms this 
latter view of Kanga, That passage (Yt. X. 104) is as follows : — 

4- yerjhe daroya-cit bazava ) fragrawonti Mi<9ro-aoja^ho, 

+ yat-cit usastaire Hindvo (agoiirvayeite), 
yat-cit dao|ataire Xiyne, 
yat-cit sanake Raghaya, 
yat-cit vlmaiSam aigha zamo. 

The last two may throw some light on Y/y>ie. Evidently 

the last four are equall}^ balanced. The sanahe 

Rarjhaya is also found in Rasnu Ymt (Yt. XII. 19). where it is con- 
trasted with the ao^aesu Baghayd, (in verse 18). These two 
phrases are rendered by Bartholomae as the mouths of the Raijha 
.and **' the source of the Ea^jha respectively. These are explained 
b.y Darmesteter as the southern and northern basins of the Tigris, ^ 
though the identification is by no means certain. The vFord Raylia 
is identical originally with Sanskrit xm (river) and might have been 
used , later on as the name of a particular river like the word * 
Wherever the Eayha might have been, all commentators are agreed 
in saying that “ the mouths” of that river are in the South, The 
Bundahishn (XX) mentions two big rivers the A urang ( = Av. Rayha) 
and the VehrOt which both rise out of the Hara-bardza. So Hava’- 
hardza is the region of the aoSa*** or the head- waters of the Rayha, 
The centre of the earth ” referred to in the passage from the Mihir 
Yast is the region of Hara-har^za, There is also a mention of the 
name aoM Rayhay'^ in Yen. I. 19, which is mentioned as the name 
of a land which was a republic^ and against which Ayro Mainyus 
created bitter cold winter. Whether we go upon the identification 
of Eara-hardza with the Hindu mount Meru^ (which is also the 
centre of the earth), or whether we think of the cold winter which 
was created against the ao^a Rayhayd by Ayro Mainyus, one thing 
is clear from all these considerations that this region represents the 


1 S.B,E„ XXIII, p, 173, ftn. 3 . 

2 InfactDar. renders the word hindud here by the word river.” 
These have not been satisfactorily identified (Barth., Wh, 1510-11 ). 
Skt. . 

i asard, see Barth., Tf6. 210. 

6 As is done by Nairyosang, 
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North. Tlie mention of Hind of course means the East. Thus we 
see that all the four quarters are represented in this passage and 
that all these four regions are mentioned there by name. The whole 
trouble about Niyne seems to have arisen because scholars have 
failed to note that the word dgdurvayeite is an extra word. Taking 
it as an integral part of the pdda they have tried to take N-iyne m 
a verb in order to balance this pdda with the previous one. But 
as the word dgdurvayeite is apparently a later interpolation, the word 
hh'ywemust correspond to Eindvd in the previous pdda; in other 
words it must be a proper name J And therefore Kanga is quite 
Justified in taking it as Niniveh on the Tigris, for that river formed 
the western boundary of Iran. 

I would add here the translation of our passage and it will be seen 
that the retention or omission of the extra w’-ord*^ makes not the 
slightest difference in the meaning of this verse. 

Who (i.e. the horses) speed on bearing him, the excellent Sraosa 
the Holy, together with his double w^eapon, wdiether [he takes (his 
course)] in easternmost Hind, (or) whether in westernmost Niyna. 

B. The second passage is Yas. LX, 10-11. There is not much 
ditficulty about the first verse but the second is really the difficult 
portion. Verse 10 is as follows : — 

4- haxlaya azem-cit (y5 Zara^ustro) fratomf 
nmananfm-ca, vis|[m-ca, 
zantun|m-ca dasj^yunfm-ca, 
aijgha daenaya anumatayae-ca, 
anuxtayae-ca, anvarstayae-ca, 
ya ahuiris zara^mtris. 

And it may be translated thus - 

I will guide, even I, who (am) Zara^ustra, the leaders of (these) 
houses, and of (these) villages, and of (these) provinces, and of 
(these) lands, too, to follow in their thoughts, in their words and in 
their deeds (the tenets of) this Faith, which (is) of Ahura, revealed 
by Zara^uStra. 

The verse which fallows has to be scanned differently from what 
Geldner has done in his texts. I read the verse almost according to 
Bartholomae's text and scan it thus : — 


1 Kan. takes it thus m Yt. X. 104 (Tt. b. M.. p 121). 

^ That portion of the translation is enclosed in square brackets [ ]. 
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-f~ ya(9a (no) aghfm Syato mana 
vahisto^ tirvano ;?(''afeavaitls tanvd 
-f honto^ vahisto a^hns ; 

-f- akas-coit ahtoe (Mazda) jasontfm. 

Geldner divides this verse into five pddas, the last words of each 
being (l) syatd, (2) uTvdnd, {*d) hdnti, (4) c^it and (5) jasent(m: As ar- 
ranged Geldner the difficulty lies in the fact that the sense has 
to run over” from one pdda to another, whereas, as a general rule^ 
both in the Veda and in the Avesta, each pdda makes a clause by 
itself and the sense very rarel,y ^^ runs over.” This is especially 
true of the earlier strata in both the Veda and the Avesta and this 
ifa (IX) may be put down linguistically as among the earliest of 
the Younger Avesta. The construetion here is very complex. It 
would, therefore, be more convenient if we consider the various 
words one by one first and then the passage as a whole. 

\jLiBa no . — Geldner takes no as an enclitic pronoun and joins it on 
to ya^a. Mills takes it to mean our ” (if*), as also Kanga. Bartholo' 
luae also takes it the same way. 

aphgm — Mills apparently takes this word as an auxiliary verb and 
translates “ may be.” He apparently thinks that the reading should 
be anhpi,^ a form which is not known. The nearest verbal form to 
this is aylmi which is the subjunctive present parasmaipada, 3rd 
pill, of ^ah.'^ Bartholomae also derives it from the same root but 
thinks that it is the subjunctive perfect parasmaipada, 3rd plu. 

vahisto — Bartholomae reads vaHo, explains this as an adverb refer- 
ring to urvdno and translates having their wishes fulfilled.” ® He 
thinks that the word is cognate to the vasas-ca in the 9th verse of 
this Ed. ■ ■ 

hdnto — Mills takes it as gen. plu. of the present participle of 
and translates '' of saints.” Kanga thinks it is the nom. plu. refer- 
ring to tanvo and translates '•' our bodies being . . . Bartho- 

lomae takes it as the imperative present parasmaipada, 3rd plu. of 
^ah.^ He also notes that the ending -9ni0 for -dntu is to be found in 
jasento (Yt. XIX. 66) and iSdntO (Yt. XIIL 141),'^ The use of the 


Geld has vahisto^ also Kan, But Barbh, suggests vaUd. 
•3 Geld, has hdnti. 

XXXI, p. 312, ftn. 2. 

4 Jack., Av. Gr., § 531. 5 Wb. 1393. 

^ Ibid, 274. '7 Ibid, 31 (note 12) and 279 (note 28). 
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imperative in a clause introduced by yaOa (instead of the subjunc- 
tive) is also noteworthy. 

5^5 Mills and Kanga * explain this as clearly or opeiii}^’' 
Bartholomae, however, takes it to be dMs-hCdit, of which the former 
is explained as the ablative sing, of dkd (disclosure, revealing);^ The 
word, he notes, has the specific sense of the opening out or disclos- 
ing upon the Gmvatbndge of the record of the deeds of the de- 
parted soul during life.® Also the ending -as for the ablative is 
notable, as definitely establishing the antiquity of this passage.*^ 
dhuire—KsbiigSb takes this as the vocative of AJmra, Mills trans- 
lates devoted to Ahora but is uncertain as' to the case. Bartho- 
lomae takes it as accusative plural oi dhumja (neu.) and says it 
means ‘‘ the regions where Ah ura dwells he compares the forma- 
tion with Skt.^ri;^^. ^ 

/usawi^m—Bartholomae for some unexplained reason translates 
this as if it was person plural.^ 

Now we may consider the translation of the whole verse by the 
three authorities alread^^ mentioned, Kanga, Mills and Bartholomae. 
The construction is indeed difficult to grasp, and Kanga has very 
explicitly stated tl\at he is himself uncertain of his own rendering.” 

Kanga' s Gujarati version (freely rendered) is this : — 

So that our minds (may become) full of joy, (and our) souls be- 
come (i.e. attain) the best, (and our) bodies being full of heavenly 
glory (may foe fit) for the best world (i.e. Heaven) : () Ahura Ma^da, 
may (all this which we have desired) reach (us) openly. 

The following criticism may be offered for this rendering : — 

In the first place irjhani has been omitted. The word might have 
been rendered by ‘‘may become*' (as Mills lias done) but Kanga 
deliberately puts these words into brackets. The second objection, is 


I Kan. derives it from a + \rkas (^F^) + coit 

i Wh, 309. 

^ Cf. QaB. Vohv, (Yas. LI) 13. 

^ See Jack, Av. Or,, § 222 (under Ablative) where he says that the gen. is 
used with abl. force.*' But there is no need to explain things In this rounci- 
about fashion, because there is an old Aryan (Indo-Iranian) abl suffix -a# ..which 
was used before became general. Of course the oldt^r abl. form in as would 
be identical with the gen., as also in Skt. 

6 Wb. 346-7 ; also Jack., An. Qf., |§ 63ff. 
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i}ke use of the participle as in a nominative absolute construe - 
tion. This type of construction is, I believe, jiidging from the Sans- 
krit, entirely foreign to the genius of Avesta. 

The rendering of Mills is as follows : — 

In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the best, 
let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, 0 Mazda, go like- 
wise openly (unto Heaven) as to the best wmrld of saints as devoted 
to Ahura; and accompanied by A§a, etc. (Here he joins on to the 
next verse.) 

Mills himself admits that the nommatlve form vaMHO aiJius * is 
difficult.’' \ Also ilcie EMiire IB not explained clearly as regards the 
case. The whole is moreover needlessly involved. 

Bartholomae’s rendering^ is decidedly better, and he has adopted 
the reading vasto instead of vaJiistQ This emendation is not objec- 
tionable. He translates : 

In order that our minds may be happy and that our souls may be 
with every wish fulfilled {vaUB urvmi^) and in order that our bodies 
may be full of glory, (may) the be,st life (come to us), so that we 
may reach, 0 Mazda, from the disclosure (at the bridge) up 

to the regions of Ahura. 

This rendering, too, is open to criticism. First of all, there does 
not seem much need of adopting the reading vaMo even though we 
may get a more satisfactory sense. Secondly, the words no ar)hat 
(lit., be to us, or come unto us) are to be understood as construed 
with vahiko arjhnL And thirdly, the construing of jasdntrpn as if 
it were jasamaide is not quite reasonable, especially if there is a 
possibility of translating the verse without this device. 

I would now give my own rendering. I propose to read this verse 
in continuation with and as further elaborating the idea in verse 10. 
I would take yada and no as separate w ords ; and I regard the nD as 
a particle (sometimes also found as n^). The meaning is somethin^ 
akin to the Skb. The particle can never stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or a pdda* Then again I would take dihani as the 
gen. pin. of the demonstrative pronoun (fern.), Skt. and I 

I SJi.E,. XXXI, r? ftn. 3. 

Wb, 1393 and oSB. 

S Ifc may be remarked that Geld, does mention this v.l, Barth, has dis- 
-enssed this point in Indogennaniache Forschungen. III. 19 

^ Barth.. Wh. to 1072. 
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regard this to refer to the fratdm^ of the previous verse. The 
gender difficulty would certainly come in, as the word ought to 
have been aesgm ; but very probably the influence of the last words 
of the previous verse which are feminine (as referring to daend) has 
been responsible for this word also being feminine.^ 

Hence my translation of these two verses would be : 

10. I will guide, even I, who (am) Zara^u§tra, the leaders of 
(these) houses, and of (these) villages, and of (these) provinces, and 
of (these) lands, too, to follow in their thoughts, in their words and 
in their deeds (the tenets of) this Faith, which (is) of Ahiira 
revealed by Zara^ugtra. 

11. So that, verily, the minds of these (leaders) (may be) full of 
joy, (and their) souls (may be) heavenly, (and their) bodies full of 
heavenly glory (and thus too theirs) may be ^ the Heavenly Life 
(hereafter). May they reach, 0 Mazda, the regions of xAhura even 
after the disclosure (of all their actions in this life). 

Thus the two verses hang well together and besides we find that 
the pddas do not run over though the last two are certainl,y defect- 
ive. ■■ , 

C. The third passage I have chosen for discussion is the famous 
verse ot Airysma Isyd, This verse is given in GeldneFs text as 
made up of iom padas : but I propose to divide it into six padas m 
under 

a Airyama i^yo rafcSrai jantu 
nerabyas-ca. nairibyas-ea Zaral^ustrahe, 

Vai^liQus rateSrai Manapho : 
ya daena vairim hanat mizdem, 

-f asahya yasa a|im, 

y|lm i^yf m Ahuro masata Mazda.^ 

There is not much trouble about the first three pddas. But there 
is a considerable difference of opinion regarding the last three. And 
we need consider here these last three only. 

yd is taken by Mills to be instrumental singular ami he refers it to 
Manayho above, Kanga refers this to Airyaman and translates as 


1 Relchelt, AivesHsches Ehmenlarhitch, 1^02. 

2 'Even while living upon this earth. 

3 The hdnto has to be construed with each of the four clauses* hence the phi. 
^ Oeldner’s four padas are arranged thus ; 1 , 2, (3,4), (5, 6). 
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if it were the nommative sing, masculine, which is decidedly bad 
grammar. OthetvS refer the ya to the dama. 

daem— This word has been taken to mean ^‘religion ^’ (Darmes- 
teter) ; those who accept the (Zoroastrian) faith *' (Kanga) ; 

conscience (Mills) ; ‘^ sour" (Ge1dner) ; ‘^Self ’’ (Moulton). 

aslm has been explained here by Bartholomae to be the reward 
earned for good action.^ 

masatd — Bartholomae considers this to be the ^^aorist of A/mad, 
to apportion, to mete out.*^ Kanga takes it as from \/maz to be 
great and translates, ‘"regards as great.’' In this he follows Harlez.^ 
Mills renders it by ‘‘ may grant,” and adds,^ “ can masatd (sic) 
equal ‘ W'ith his liberality or majesty,’ leaving jantii to be under- 
stood with Ahuro ? ” 

We might now consider the various renderings by various scholars. 

Kanga’s Gujarati may be rendered freelj^ into English thus : 

May Airyaman, the desired One, come to (give) Joy unto the men 
and women of Zara^uStra, (and) for (giving) Joy to the holy mind. 

(i.e. may he come in order to give joy to the holy -minded men 
and women.) 

Who ( Airyaman) makes those who accept the faith (of Zoroaster) 
fit for receiving rewards. 

(i.e. all who believe faithfullj^ in the Zoroastrian religion are 
regarded by Airyaman as fit for rewards.) 

I seek the Truth of Truth (i.e. Perfect Truth)^ which (is) to be 
desired, which Ahura Mazda (Himself) has acknowledged to be great. 

(i.e. Truth is such a thing that God Himself has given it a high 
place and has regarded it as worthy of reverence.) 

This translation certainly keeps up the sense pdda by fdda. But 
there are two serious difficulties ; (1) the sense of as a collect- 

ive, the congregation of Zoroastrians, seems far-fetched and (2) 
asahyd cmm as “ Truth of Truth” is also not very convincing. 

Darmesteter’s translation ® is almost literal : 

May the vow-fulfilling Airyaman come here, for the men and 
women of Zarai9u^tra to rejoice, for Vohu-Mano to rejoice ; with the 

i Wb. 241, 2 Ibi.d, 1113; of. Gothic, mitan; Eng. to mete (out). 

3 See Manuel de la Langue de VAvesta, Anthologie, p. 182. 

^ S.B.E , XXXI, p, 293, ftn. 3. 
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desirable reward that Religion deserves. I solicit for lioimess that 
boon that is vouchsafed by Ahura ! 

Geldner has given a different version h where he takes the word 
fafddrai, m a special sense. The construction also seems needlessly 
involved and he takes to mean soul.” 

May the dear Friendship appear for a caH'^ upon the men and 
women of Zara^astra, for a call upon the (whole) faithful company. 
To every soul who earns the precious reward, I wish the granting of 
Righteousness, which is to be longed for, which Ahura Mazda shall 
accord. ^ 

Vai)Mus ‘‘ the faithful company ” is, to say the least, 

startling. 

In the version of Mills we also find the construction needlessly 
involved. ' He, says ; ; 

Let the Airyaman, the desirediriend and peersman, draw near for 
grace .to the men anci to the women '.wim are ta.iight of Zara^ustra 
for the Joyful grace of the.' Good Mind, whereby^ the conscience may 
attain its, wished-for, recompense. I pray for ..the sacred .reward of 
the ritual order, which is '(likewise SO' -much) to be desired;; and may 
Ahura Mazda grant it (or cause it to increase) 

The ya taken adverbially- as,‘" .whereby ” is rather unusual. 

Bartholomae has the following version'*' 

May the dear , Airyaman come hither to protect the nieii and the 
women of Zara^uStra, to protect the Good Mind. Whichever Self ^ 
earns the precious reward, to him I offer the prize of Righteousness, 
which is to be desired, which Ahura Mazda shall award. 

The rendering of daena is to be noted. The rendering of yisd l>y 
'' I offer ” is an unusual one. 

Reichelt gives the same version word for word except that he 
leaves daeim untranslated. 

Moulton's version, too, is practically the same,^ but he has one or 
two rather good suggestions to offer. He translates Airyaman by 

^ Studien zum A ve,<^ta^ L p. 33.. 

The German has zum Besnch.” 

* Evidently Mills takes nmmta as causal of ! 

^ Wb. 109, 1288, 378 and 1119. 

* In German, welches Ich,’’ taking da^na to mean the ** ego ” in man. 

Early Zoroastrianism^ p. 390. 
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' ‘ Brotherhood ’ and asks, ** Is there anything to prevent the 
' lirotherhood ’ in question from being simply the fellowship of 
teacher and disciples who amid much detraction (Yas. XXXIII, 4) 
strive to spread their message throagh the community V ^ He takes 
almost as a proper name and translates ashn . . . isypn as 
‘'dear, Destiny.”' ' ' 

Besides these renderings by modern scholars there are the three 
ancient, traditional renderings. These are the Pahlavi version^, and, 
the two Sanskrit versions of Nairyosang^ and of Dinidaru.'^ These 
versions have got a historical value. The last one especially seems 
to be pretty accurate and it is remarkable that Dinidaru translates 

... by the Sanskrit 

Now I would pass on to my own suggestions regarding this pas- 
sage. About the first three padas, as has already been mentioned, 
there is a general sense of agreement. The last three offer consider- 
able difficulty. I propose to take ya (in pdda 4) to be the nomina- 
tive plu. neuter, referring to the nara and nairi. The neuter may be 
used as a sort of common gender.® This yd is to foe construed as 
the subject of handi, the construction being ad sensum, as can be 
seen in my Elnglish translation. Especial!}^ with neuter plurals the 
verb is often in the singular, as in fd . . . yd tm hujydtdw 

pdydt . , . (Yas. XLVI. 8),® those (deeds) . . . which 

keep liiin far from good life ” The word daend I would construe 
as instrumental singular, and understand it to be the second prin- 
ciple in the constitution of man as mentioned in Yas. XXVI. 4. The 
fifth pdda is, as can be seen, defective in metre and needs filling 
out, which I propose to do thus : 

asahyd tBm vanuhm ydsd asim. 

This proposed completion of this pdda has been suggested by Yas. 
LI, 21, which also has given the clue for interpreting this verse. 
That verse is from Gd&d VohuxsaOra and it runs as follows : — 


1 Ibid,p. 117. 

This is in the Pali. Ven. (XX, 11) andhas been translated by Haug {Essays 
on the Eeligion of the Par sis, p. 393). 

Collected Sanshrit Writings of the Parsts, II, p. 125 
Ibid, I, pp. 43fl 

^ Reicbelt, Awestisches Elementarhuch, §§ 604ff. 

« Ibid, § 619. 

“ Bartholomae’s translation. 
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armatois na sponto hvo 
eistis, u;)(Sais, lyao^ana 
daena asem spanvat 
Vohu Managha 

Mazda dadat Ahuro 
tom vagniiim yasa a§im. 

Wliich Bartholoiiiae thus translates ^ : — 

Through piety one becomes holy. Such a man advances Right- 
eousness through his thinking, his words, his deeds and his Self. By 
Good Thought Mazda Ahura will give the Dominion. For this pre- 
cious blessing do I beg. 

Hence my translation of Yas. LIV. 1 would read 

May the ever- welcome Airyaman come hither for the rejoicing of 
the men, and of the women as well, of Zara^uStra ; for the rejoicing 
of the Good Mind (may He come hither). Who(soever of these 
men and women) earns the precious reward through (his or her) 
hearts (for him or her) do I beg [that precious] ^ blessing of A§a, 
(the blessing most) to be desired, which Ahura Mazda doth bestow. 

1 Die Gatha’s des Awesta, p. ill ; also Moiiltonj op, eit., p. 3S7. 

2 ie. by purifying his Belf or daend, 

s tdm vayuhhn. 



CASTE SYSTEM IN. THE: A VEST A. 

By B. K. Chattejrje®, M.A. 

One prev ailing characteristic of the Aryan and non-Aryazi 
elements of the Indian population is that from the very ancient 
times, the Aryan element has been regarded with awe and venera- 
tion by the non-Aryan/ This was certainly due to the superior 
nature of the culture introduced by them among the non- Aryan 
peoples who had been already in possession of the land which 
was subsequently named Arydvarta, On the advent of the Aryans, 
some of these non-Aryan peoples took to hills and other remote 
places w’’here they have been still living as peoples decidedly inferior 
in cultui'e to the Aryans, and some began to render services 
to the more civilized new-comers and thus became Aryanised and 
included in the Aryan community under the class of Sudras. These 
Sudras or non- Aryan converts to the Aryan element in the Hindu 
community lived submissively for a considerable length of time 
with their Aryan teachers, until they became gradualh"^ grafted into 
the Aryan stock without any hope of elimination. New converts 
into any culture are always very critical of the culture they have 
deserted and become not only very zealous advocates of the new 
faith and culture but the greatest antagonists of the old one. 
This does not appear to have been different with regard to the 
social factors in ancient India. The new converts into the religion of 
the Aryans began to thrive under the new civilization, and owdng 
to their fervent adherence to the new faith and their sincere 
submission to the sacerdotal caste, the t^dsiras beg£in subconsciously 
to recognise them as members of the Hindu community, until in 
course of time it has become almost impossible to recognise 
what they once had been. In some of the lower castes of the 
Hindu community that grew out of the non-Aryan element there 
appears now-a-days a growing tendency to rise in the estimation of 
the Hindu idstras and try to belong to the Ksatriya or ruling caste, 
it being altogether impossible for them, under existing circum- 
stances, to hanker after the rank of the highest caste of priests who 
have all along been far removed from the pale of the other castes. 
The contrary tendency of revolting against Aryan culture and 
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uilfollj embracing a non-Aryan colfcure has never been dlscern- 
able within the long succession of centuries that may be called: 
historic. ' 

Such a course of events must speak of a very deep-rooted and 
time-honoured custom of the Aryan community in India. The 
Aryan community of Hindus which has for a long time been inter- 
mingled with a certain proportion of non-Aryan elements, must 
have in the gloomy ages of pre-historic time begun with a caste- 
system which subsequently developed in its various phases and 
flourished so gloriously in its conservative priiiciple»s. To begin 
with, the Aryans must have been divided into three castes, who 
called themselves twice-born ” {dvija) and had a ceremoii}^ known 
as the y' second birth or initiation into sacred culture called 
wpmayma, which the fourth caste of the Sudras lacked. The 
innumerable castes which we now find in the Hindu community of 
present-day India must have been very late creations and a result 
of the mixing up of the different castes in numberless ways. 

Unfottiiiiately, however, we find that great minds that have been 
greatly associated with the researches into Aryan antiquities have 
entertained quite a different opinion as to the development of the 
caste -system. They are inclined to think that the institution of 
caste is purely of Indian origin and had only a post*Rgvedic devel- 
opment. Such authorities in the field of Aryan antiquities as Prof, 
A. A, Macdoimell and others appear to hold such hazy notions 
about the Aryan caste-system that they favour an Indian birth- 
place for it. The Piirusa‘sukta (Hymn of Man) of the Rgveda is 
declared by Macdoimell to be of a later date than some otliei' 
hymns of the Rgveda, and perhaps because it speaks of the my- 
thic origin, among other things, of the four castes. The language 
of the hymn may also speak of lateness, but that is not a sure 
guarantee that it was composed in a later age. The songs of 
the Bengal poet, Candidasa, have been so modernised owing to their 
long use by the people of Bengal, that the language of Kavi-kan- 
kana, who lived about two centuries later, appears older than that 
of the songs of Candidasa, simply because the songs of the latter 
poet have not been as widely used. What is true now might ha\'e 
been true in ages gone by. The test of language is not always to 
be relied upon as infallible. The language of the Pumsa-sukta may 
betray lateness owing perhaps to its wide use, but the custom it 
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speaks of might have been as old as the Aryan nation previous to 
their break-up into Indo-Aryans and Irano-Aryans. 

The right method of investigation into such subtle subjects can- 
not be limited to enquiries relating to India and Indian culture 
alone. The investigation must prove futile so long as we do not 
take into account the condition of Aryan civilization as is embo- 
died in the literary monuments of the ancient Irano-Aryans. The 
stupendous literature of the Mazdayasnian Aryans, which is be- 
lieved to be subsequent only to the Rgveda in antiquity, speaks 
of a state of Aryan civilization which must be critically studied 
in the light of wliat ancient records our Indo-Aryan forefathers 
have bequeathed to us. The living evidence of both branches of 
Ar^^an culture must be studied separately and compared critically 
in the light of the most ancient literary documents of both the 
branches. In this way only are we to look out for a right conclu- 
sion as to what had been our oldest tradition whicli the working 
of subsequent ages developed into the multiplex social structure 
of modern times, No language, no religion, that has lived long 
and changed much, can be understood at any moment of its devel- 
opment, unless we know what it became afterwards and what it 
was before.'’ What they became we learn directly from tradition, 
since the tradition arose from the very ideas which the Veda ex- 
presses. Whence they came we learn indirectly from the Avesta^ 
because the Veda came from the same source from which the Avesta 
arose. Therefore the tradition and the Avesta> cannot contradict 
each other, if we take care to ask from each only what It knows, 
the present from the one, and the past from the other. The Avesta 
is not, however, the past of Hindu culture in the sense in which the 
Veda is the past of our traditions. The Veda and the Avesta have 
been derived from the same original tradition and culture which 
has been diversely altered in each in the course of generations. The 
tradition will give us only the materials and comparison will put 
them in order. It is not possible to make a fair study of either 
the Veda without the Avesta or the Avesta without the Veda. 

Comparison alone can enable us to put things in their proper 
places, to trace their birth, their growth, their changes, their former 
relations, and lead us from the logical order, which is the shadow , 
to the historical order, which is the substance.” 

In the Avestan literature we find actual mention of the caste- 
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system and of four castes, which must have been originally three in 
number, the fourth caste of artisans being subsequently added. In 
Tasna XIX. 17, we find the mention of the four castes as follows : 
''(Question made by Zara^ustra to Ahura Mazda) with what 
classes of men ? (Answer) The priest (Mravan), the charioteer 
{Ra$aistar) as the chief of warriors, the systematic tiller of the 
ground (Vdstryo), and the artisan {Huiiay), These classes therefore 
accompany the righteous man throughout his entire duty, with the 
correct thought, the truthful word, and the righteous action. These 
are the classes and states in life which give attention to the rules, 
and fulfil the laws, of religion; yea, they are the guides and com- 
panions of that religious man through whose actions the settle- 
ments are furthered in righteousness.” In the 8hayast4d Slidyast, 
13, 9, there is mention of the same " four classes.” "The three 
repetitions {ahnar) of ye-sevisto (Ys. 33. 3) and the holding of 
the holy water (zaotar) at these repetitions, are for the fovr 
classes, and for this reason at the Ahurai Mazddi and Ahm cd~ 
fradat, the holy water is to be held level with, the heart of him who 
is the officiating priest ( 2 : 0 ^) and sraotd, it is to be held level with 
the arm of him who is the officiating priest, so that while the 
warriors are in battle with foreigners {andirdn) they may be of 
fuller breath [vayo-girtar) and the husbandmen stronger-armed in 
the tillage and cultivation of the earth.” The translator in a note 
appended to this, says that there were originally only three classes 
or professions in the community, namely the priest, warrior and 
husbandman, but that at a later date the artisan was added. He 
also remarks that ' four classes ’ is inconsistent with ^ three repet i- 
Hons' 

In the appendix to the Bunddhis {S.B.E., vol. V, p, 186), where we 
have the description of the creation according to the Mazdayas- 
nian faith, three great fires are thought of as the origin of the three 
classes (XI. 8). And in the beginning of the creation, the whole 
earth was delivered over to the guardianship of the sublime Fr&hak 
fire, the mighty Gusnasp fire and the beneficial Burzm-Mitro fire, 
which are like priest, warrior and husbandman.” In the Farmdvn 
Yost (Yt. Xni. 88, 89), we have mention of Zara^uStra having been 
" the first Priest, the first Warrior, and the first Plougher of the 
Ground.” The translator in a note to this Yait says that " his 
(Zoroaster’s) three earthly sons Isat-vastra, Urvatatnara mxd Hvare- 
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ciOra were the chiefs of the three classes/' In the same Farvadin 
Yast (99), the Mazdayasnian “ worships the Fravasi of the holy 
Isatvastra, the son of Zara^n^tra,^' ‘"the Fravasi of the holy 
Urvatat-nara the son of Zara^nStra,” and “ the Fravds of the holy 
Flvaro-ci^ra the son of Zara^ustra/' In the note to the same Yast 
the translator remarks that Isat-vdstra was the chief of the priests, 
and became the Mobad of Mobads, and passed away in the hundredth 
year of the religion ; Aurvatadnar was an agriculturist, and the chief 
of the enclosure formed by Yim, which is below the earth ; Khurshed 
cMhar wm a warrior, commauder-in-chief of the army of PeshyQtanu, 
son of Vistasp and dwells in Kang-dez/’ 

Darmesteter says in his introduction to the translation of the 
Vendidad (Intro., Ill, § 15, p. xlvii) that “ that the priesthood was 
hereditary, we see from the statement in the Bundahish, that ail Mu- 
bads are descendants of King Minochihr and even now-a*days the 
priesthood cannot extend beyond the priestly families; the son of a 
Dasiur is not obliged to be a Dastur, but none that is not the son of 
a Dastur can become one." In the same introduction he sa\^s 
(Intro. IV, § 37) that “ a man of Asha is the Athravan (priest) who 
drives away fiends and diseases by spells, the Eathaestd (warrior) 
who with his club crushes the head of the impious, the Vdstryo (hus- 
bandman) wdio makes good and plentiful harvests grow up out of the 
earth." The unsigned article entitled “ caste " in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (lOth edition) affirms that the four-fold division of the 
ancient inhabitants of Iran as met with in the Avesia “ was no in- 
vention of Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden age of Jamshid 
or Diemschid." Haug, in his Tract on the Origin of Brahmanism, 
maintains that the division in the Zend Avesta of the followers of 
Ahura Mazda into Atharvas, Eathaesfas, and Vastrya was precisely 
equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He also asserts that 
only sons of priests could become priests, a rule still current among 
the Parsis. 

From what can be gathered from this mass of literary evidence it 
is evident that at first there had been only three castes and that the 
fourth caste of artisans {Huitay) mentioned in Yasna XIX, was a 
subsequent addition. Only the first three castes call themselves 
Hwice-born/ and have what is called the navajot (new birth) cere- 
mony corresponding to the ceremony of the Hindus. We 

Hindus, wear our sacred thread around the neck and over the right 
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sHottlder, whereas the Parsis wear the sacred thread girdle rouBd the 
waist. The age appointed for the ceremony is between 7 and 15 
years. The sacred thread girdle which is called kusti {kustik) con- 
sists of 72 strands of wool twisted into 24 threads which are woven 
into a thick hollow tape-like shape. In the Shdyastda SJiayast there 
are ordinances as to the shape and material of the and as to 

the various details connected with the navajot ceremony. ‘‘ A 
sacred thread girdle (kustik), should it be made of silk (parvand), is 
not proper ; the hair (pashm) of a hairy goat or a hairy camel is 
proper ; and from other hairy creatures i^mnylnO) it is proper among 
the lowly (nakheztk). The least fulness necessary for it is exactly .‘1 
finger-breadths ; when it is exactly 3 finger-breadths altogether from 
one side and when the i^est is cut off, it is proper. When one re- 
tains the prayer inwardly and has tied his girdle, and ties it anew' 
once again he will untie that which he has tied, and it is not 
proper.’’ 

If two streams, issuing from the same rock and flowing in diverse 
directions, have the same smell of a rocky substance in both of 
them, the natural inference is that the rock which gave rise to both 
of them must contain the substance which has been dissolved in 
both the streams until we can know of their having flowed through 
different rocks having the identical substance in them. \Vhen the 
two streams of civilization flowing into ancient India and ancient 
Iran have got the identical caste system preserved in both of them, 
our inference is that the caste is an institution coming directly from 
the original tradition of the Aryan people prior to their separation 
into the two branches of the Indo- Aryans and Irano- Aryans and 
hence it is a common element of culture to both of them. We hav(^ 
heard of some form of caste-system or division of labour among the 
Iberians and Greeks, but it has never and nowhere beeii 
so deep-rooted as in India and Persia of ancient times. It may be 
that there had been a very powerful statesman, as Plato had been in 
Greece, who advocated in very strong terms the principle of eotn- 
pulsory division of labour among the Aryan people, but he must have 
lived in an age when the two branches of the Aryan people had not 
yet separated. The Veda and the Avesta being but two echoes of 
one and the same voice, the reflex of one and the same thought, we 
have found such an identity of the caste organization in both of 
them. 



ALEXANDER TH.B GREAT' AND'' THE; 'DEVASTATION OF 
ANCJENT LITERATURE OF THE PARSLS 
AT HIS HAND, 

[A Summary,] 

Shams ul-Ulma Dr, Jivanji Jamshejbji Modi, B.A.. Ph.D. 

I. Inirodiiction, 

The Pahiavi books of the Parsis speak of three personages as 
great enemies of ancient Persia. They are : (1) Azi Dahaka (Zohak), 
identified by some with Nimrod and Belns (perhaps, the same with 
the Ba^war-aspa of the A vesta) of Babylon; (2) AfrtMab, the origi- 
nator of the long wars between Iran and Tiiran ; and (3) Askander, 
Sikandar, Alaksander or Alexander. 

The ancient Iranians were possessed of a great and varied stand- 
ard literature, contained in 21 7iasJcs or books, the names of which 
were associated with the 21 words of Ahunavar ot Yathd Ahu Vairyo, 
a very old sacred prayer- formula of the Parsis. This iiteratiire was 
first destroyed by Alexander the Great. It was then revived by, what 
is called, ‘'the Iranian Renaissance,” begun bj?^ Valkhash (Vologeses), 
an Arskanian king, and properly founded bvArdeshir (Artaxerxes) 
Babegan, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. This re- 
vived literature was finally destroyed by the Arabs on their conquest 
of Persia. The fact of the destruction at the hands of Alexander 
is, now and then, doubted by some. The object of the paper is to 
collect Iranian materials referring to the fact. 

11, A^iciefht Iranian Literature, 

The ancient Iranian Literature may be divided into (1) Pre-Zoro- 
asirian, (2) Zoroastrian, and (3) Post-Zoroastrian Literature. 

(1) According to Firdousi, the art of writing was introduced into 
Iran by King Tahmuras (the Takhma-urupa of the Avesta) of the 
PeshdMian dynasty. One Haoma, who seems to be the discoverer 
of the health-giving Haoma plant, is spoken of in the Avesta as a 
'' master of learning ” {vaedhyd-paiti Yasna IX. 27). He lived before 
the time of Yima Khsha^ta (Jamshid), and, if his opponent Keresani 
may be taken to be the Indian Krsna, his age was truly pre-his- 
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toric. Haoma is spoken of as having written some Nasks or books 
and as endowing with wisdom those who read the Nashs {yoi hatayo 
naskd-frasdongho donghenti spdnd mastimcha bakhshaiti. Yas. IX, 
22). His writings are spoken of as Gdtha {imdo si ti Haoma gdtJhdo, 
ie. 0 Haoma ! these are thy Odthas, Yas. X, 18). This pre-Zoroas- 
trian literature was added to under seven rulers — Jamshid, Faridiiiij 
Minoohehr, Kaus, Kai-khusro, Lohraspand Gnshtasp — and is spoken 
of bythePahiavi Shatroikd-i Iran, as the Dmkard-i Haft Khoddydny 
i.e. the religious books of seven kings. This pre-Zoroastrian liter- 
ature formed the Faith of the old Mazdayasnan religion. The old 
prayer-formulas of Tatkdj AsTiem, B.nd YengM Mfdm belonged 
vto it. 

(2) Two copies of the Zoroastrian literature, i.e. the writings com- 
posed by Zoroaster together with that of the older faiths, were 
placed by Zoroaster’s royal patron Vishtasp into t^vo national libra- 
ries. The original (bun) manuscripts were deposited in the library 
of the Treasury of Shapigan, known as Ganj-i Shapigan, and attached 
to a great ancient Fire Temple at Samarkand and a copy (pazin) 
was placed in the library which formed the Royal Archives at Ista- 
khar (Persipolis), the capital. These archives formed the library^ 
known as that of the Daz-i napisht, Le. the citadel of writings 
These two great libraries were to ancient Iran, w’^hat the British 
M useum Library and the Bodlein are to modern England. The 
Pahlavi (Bks. Ill and IV) refers to these two libraries. 

Kazvini refers to the library at Istakhar and says, ‘‘when Gustasp 
went to Istakhar, he ordered a receptacle (dakhma) to be prepared 
and placed therein Zend books with all reverence, and he appointed 
some people to look after these.” x4ceording to the Pahlavi Ska- 
troihd-i Iran, the manuscripts in the library of the Ganj-i Shapigan 
at Samarkand formed 1200 chapters and were written on gold-col- 
oured tablets {takht gdh i zakabdin). Mirkhond, in his Rozat-us- 
safa referring to the other library, the library of the Daz i-Napisht, 
says that the manuscripts were written on 12,000 ox-skins {pt(sht4 
gdv). I have identified the Mountain NafasM near Istakhar as the 
seat of the citadel of the Daz-i Napisht (J.R.A.S. of April 1918.) The 
letter of Dastur Taosar, the Arch-priest and Prime Minister of x4rde- 
shir Babegan, to Jasnasfashah, the King of Tabaristan, which has 
come down to us in Persian from the original Pahlavi, through its 
Arabic translation by that great Arabic translator, Ibn ai Muqaffa, 
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whose name is also connected with the Arabic translation of the 
SB:ii8knti Eitopade^a through Pahlavi, also speaks of the manu- 
scripts of the Daz-i Napisht librarj, as having been written on 12^000 
ox-skins. Pliny speaks of Zoroaster's writings as consisting of 20 
lacs of verses. It was these two libraries that Alexander burnt 
and scattered.^ 

(3) The Post-Zoroastrian literature owed its collection to the 
efforts of kings, like Valkhash (Vologeses), Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) Ba- 
began, Shapur I, Shapur ll, and Khushru Kobad, known as Noshir- 
w?hi Adal (the Just). 

111. Evidence for the destrziction of the Literature of the 
first two periods. 

The fact of the above- said destruction of pre-Zoroastrian and 
Zoroastrian literature collected in the above said two great libra- 
ries of Persia is evidenced by (1) Pahlavi, (2) Persian, and (3) Greek 
Writings. ■ ' 

(1) Pahlavi Writings, (A) The Pahlavi Dinkard. 

In the Pahlavi Writings, tha Dinkard claims our first attention. 
In more than one place, it gives the traditional history of the 
Old Iranian literature, and refers to the devastation at the hands 
of Alexander. 

(a) In its third book, we read : ‘‘ During the calamity which 
spread in the country of Iran from the wicked, notorious {mar 4 dush 
gadman) Alexander, during his rule, that (library), which was in the 
Daz-i Napisht was burnt and that which was in the Ganj-i Shapigan 
came to the hands of the Arumayan (Greeks), and they got it, 
rendered into Greek Language for getting information about the 
sayings of the ancients." 

(&) The 8th book refers to Dara-i Dara (the last Darius), as con- 
tinuing what Vishtasp did, viz. getting two authentic copies of 
new writings to be made for the two State libraries and also refers 
to the calamity of destruction by Alexander {vazand4 vashufta- 
garih-i Alexander) and his plundering army. It says, that after the 
destruction, what the Dasturs or head-priests had kept by heart was 
put down in writing and preserved. 

(c) The 8th book also refers to the collection of what was kept 
by heart by the Dasturs after the devastation which came from the 
wicked, ill-fated, wrathful Alexauder. 
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(B) The Pahlavi Shatroihd4 Iran, 

Speaking of the library of Ganj4 Shapigan, it says that "the 
accursed Alexander burnt and threw into the river the collection of 
the religions books of the seven kings from Jamshed to Gustasp. 
As we will see later on, Nizami, in hiB Sika7idaT7iaMeh bIbo 
to bookvS having been thrown into water besides having been 
burnt. 

((?) The Pahlavi Virdj Ndmeh. 

It says “The accursed Ganak Mino (Ahriman), the wicked, in 
order to make men sceptical over religion, instigated the accursed 
Alexander the Rouman, who lived in Egypt.*’ Alexander thereupon 
burnt the religious books and ‘‘ killed several Dasturs and Datobars 
(davars) and Aerpats and Magopats (mobeds) ^ and supporters of 
religion and clever and wise men of the country of Iran.’’ In 
punishment he went to Hell. 

(D) 21ie Grand Bundehesh. 

It says that he killed the priests and the great men of the country 
of Iran and then extinguished a number of sacred fires, carried away 
the Zend books of the Mazdayasnan religion and took them to Aroum 
(Greece). He burnt the Avesta. 

(E) The Pahlavi Bind Vajarkard, 

It refers to iilexander’s devastation in seven places, aiway.> 
speaking of Alexander as the accursed.*’ In the end, it says that 
Alexander took several transcripts in his own language from tlu^ 
ancient books, especially books on Astronomy and Medicine. 

(2) Persian Writings, {A) Taosar, 

The first Persian writing, which draws our attention to this subject, 
is the translation of Dastur Taosar’s letter, above referred to, mti> 
Persian by Mohammed bin A 1 Hasan in 1210 A. C. from the Arabic ot 
Ibn al Muqaffa (died 760 A.O.) who had translated it from the original 
Pahlavi. The Pahlavi and Arabic are lost. We are indebted to 
Prof. Barmesteter for publishing for the first time its Persian text 
and French translation in the Journal Asiatique of 1894. In this 
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letter, Dastiir Taosar refers to the fact of Alexander burning at 
Istakhar religious books written on 12,000 ox-skins. 

' Aristotle^ s advice to Alexander : Do not kill, but divide and ruled' 

We saw above, that, according to some Pahlavi books, Alexander 
killed many priests and great men of Iran. Taosar’s letter throws 
some fresh light on the subject, and shows, that Alexander seems 
to have done so, in spite of the advice of his great guru Aristotle, 
whom he held in very great respect. He, at first, wrote to Aristotle : 
'• I wish to proceed to India, China and Eastern lands. (Bub) 1 am 
afraid, if I leave the great men of Persia alive, in my absence, some 
one from among them may raise disturbances, the suppression of 
which may be difficult. The}^ may go to Roum and invade our 
country. So, I think it advisable to kill ail of them/^ Aristotle, in 
reply, disuaded him from doing so, and said : What distinguishes 
the Persians, is courage, bravery and prudence on the day of battle, 
qualities wffiich form the most powerful instruments for sovereignty 
and success. If you will exterminate them, you will destroy from 
this world, the best pillars of talents, and once the great men 
have disappeared, thou shalt be unavoidably forced to pass down 
to villains the functions and the ranks of the great. Now bear this 
in mind, that in this world, there is no evil, plague, revolt and pesti- 
lence, the action of which shall be as pernicious as the promotion 
of villains to the ranks of nobles.” Then, to provide against the 
danger, of which Alexander w-as afraid, Aristotle suggested the 
policy of Divide and rule.” He advised that the country may be 
divided into various principalities, ruled over by independent princes 
under his suzerainty, so that, none may be powerful enough to 
throw off his yoke. Alexander does not seem to have followed 
holly the first part of Aristotle's advice, viz. not to kill the 
grandees, but followed the second part; and we find, that the sys- 
tem of government in the later Parthian rule, known as that of 
the Muluk4 Tawdif was the result of Aristotle’s advice. It w as this 
system, that Ardeshir Babegan overthrew. He united again the 
various principalities under one rule, and, bringing about the unity 
of the State and the Church, restored Persia to its former power. 
Dastur Taosar’s statement about this eorrespondenee W'ith Aristotle 
is supported by other writers. 
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(a) Firdousi. 

Firdoiisi refers to some correspondence on the subject be^ 
tween Alexander and Aristotle. But, he places that correspondenee- 
after the return of Alexander to Persia from India. But the time, 
mentioned in the letter of Taosar, seems to be more appropriate,, 
as it was to his interest that he should make proper provision for 
the safety of his base before invading India. 

ib) Al M akin, an Arab Writer. 

A1 Makin, an Arab writer (602-672 A.C.), also supports Dastiu* 
Taosar and says, that Alexander having observed the understanding, 
intelligence, nobility of mind and the ruling power of the Persian 
grandees said : Behold, I wish to slay them one after another ; 
do thou now give me thy counsel in this matter ” ? Aristotle wrote 
in reply, Slay them not, for thou will be able to change neither the 
spirit of their country nor the water of their land ; but rule them 
well and be submissive unto them, and thou shalt vainjuish them 
b^Uove and they will be subject unto thee.^’ This Arab writer says 
that Alexander followed this advice of Aristotle. The Pahlavi and 
other Persian writers speak of the Persian grandees being killed. 
But it seems that Aristotle’s advice may have put, at least, some 
check upon his evil desire of a general massacre, 

(r) An Ethiopian AVriter. 

The writer of the Ethiopian version of the Pseudo -Galiisthenes 
also supports the Persian version and says, that Alexander slew some 
Persian grandees and burnt the gods of Darius, thereby referring 
to his destruction of the Persian Five-temples and religion. 

{B) Persian Rivdyats. 

The next set of Persian writings, which refer to Alexanders devas- 
tation of Iranian literature are the Persian Rivmjais brought to 
India by Parsi messengers from here who occasionally wont to 
Persia to get replies from the Dasturs there to religious questions, 
'rhe Eivdyats of Kama Bohra, Nariman Hoshang and Sluipur Baruchi 
speak of this devastation by Alexander. One of these Rimyafs, 
that of Shapur Baruchi, says that Alexander lias gone to Hell for 
this devastation. 
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{G) Nizdmi^s Sikandar-ndmeh. 

TKe of Nizami is the next Persian book which 

treats of the devastation not only of the literature, but also of the 
Fire-temples and of the country generally. 

(3) Greek Writings, Plutarch, 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander indirectly supports the above named 
Oriental writers. It says that Alexander burnt the palace of Darius 
at the instigation of his mistress Thais, when he was under the in- 
duence of a drunken frolic. Plutarch says : Such is the account 
most writers give us of the matters of his transaction.” This shows 
that the fact of the burning of Darius’s palace as Istakhar was 
referred to by several writers. Thus, when the palace was burnt, 
with it were destroyed the archives of the Daz-i Napisht. 

Yundni Hakimu i.e. the Greek System of Medicine, 

We saw above that some of the Pahlavi writers say, that 
Alexander got hold of Iranian books on Medicine and Astronomy and 
got them translated into Greek. The Art of Medicine, as practised 
now in our country by Mahomedan hakims or doctors, is spoken of 
as Yundni hakimu^ i.e. Greek system of Medicine. This has come to 
them via Arabic and Persian. When the Arabs conquered, the 
West, they translated into Arabic many Greek works, and among 
them, there seem to be some on Medicine, which were trans- 
lated into Greek, as said above, by the Greeks of Alexander’s time 
from Iranian writings. I know of a well-known Parsi Hakim of 
Surat, speaking with pride, that the Yundni system which he prac- 
tised was, in origin, his own, Iranian. 

Books on Astronomy, 

Similarly, some of the books got translated into Greek by Alex- 
ander were on Astronomy. The Arabs were in early times Star- 
worshippers to some extent. During their early occupation of Persia, 
they took up something in this branch of science from the Persians, 
and, in their march towards the West, they took up something from 
the Greeks, whose knowledge of Astronomy was influenced by what 
they learnt from Iranian books on Astronomy, translated into Greek 
at Alexander’s direction. 



THE PERSIAN RIVAl^ATS. . OF. THE PAESIS AND THE 
SMRTIS OP THE HINDUS AND THE TALMUD 
OF THE HEBREWS. 

lA Summary 

By Dr, Jivanji Jahshbdji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

Introduciion, 

The Persian Mivdyats of the Parsis are not known to many 
students of Persian outside the Parsi Community of India. They 
have not been regularly studied even by many scholars of Persian 
among the Parsis. The principal reason for this is that they 
have not been published. It is only now, that a compilation is 
being lithographed and published in two volumes, one of 568 and 
another of 450 pages. I beg to present for inspection their ad- 
vanced proofs. I have the pleasure of writing an introduction for 
these volumes which will shortly be out. The object of the paper 
is to draw the attention of Persian scholars, other than some few 
Parsi scholars who know it, to this interesting collections of Persian 
writings, written by the Dasturs or Head priests of the Parsis in 
Persia and India during a period of 300 years from the 16th to the 
iSth century A.C. 

What is a Eivdyat ? 

As to what the word rivdyat is, Richardson and Steingass both 
take the word to be Arabic. Burhan-i Kata^ th.Q well-known Per- 
sian lexicon, does not give the word. I take the word to be Persian, 
coming from {ravd), i.e. permissible, lawful. The Parsis generally 
speak of customs as ravd and nd-rava^ i.e. what is lawful and unlawful 
from a religious point of view. It is the Persian rendering of the 
Pahlavi words shdyast and Id-shdyast. In this sense, I derive the word 
ravd from Persian (raftan), i.e. to go. It means ‘‘ what (lawfully or 
religiously^) goes or passes as current.’’ So rivdyat means, what is 
ordinarily going or current or what is customary.” Thus the Per- 
sian Rivdyats are writings which treat of religious and social be* 
liefs, precepts, customs, manners, traditions, etc., of the Parsis that 
are current. In this sense some of the Pahlavi writings also are 
known as Mivdyats, 
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The Persian Bivayats. 

The Pemim Bivdyats Bxe mostly the compositions of Dasturs or 
Head priests who lived in Persia from the 15th to the 18th century. 
The Parsis of India had, as it were, lost touch with their co-religioii- 
ists in Persia several j^ears after their settlement in India. Casual 
travellers — such as those who have inscribed their names in the caves 


of Kennery at Borivli near Bombay — may have come to India' from 
Persia or gone to Persia from India, But there was no regular 
correspondence like that which we see embodied in the Persian 
written in the 16th and the subsequent centuries uptc 
about 100 years ago. The Parsis of India sent some special mes- 
sengers to the Dasturs of Persia to obtain the latters' opinions on 
the subject of their religious practices. The questions from India 
and the replies from Persia formed the Persian Rivdyats. These 
contained, in addition to the above questions and replies, 
copies of certain treatises in Persian on legendary, social, historical 
and religious subjects. For example they contain the texts of 



writings like the following 
, , ■■ 1, ■■ TJlma-i Islam. ' 

/:2. ■ ; Mar-nameh. 

3. Sogaiid-nameh. 

4. Jamasp-nameh or Jamaspi or Ahkam-i Jamasp. 

5. Kisseh-i Sultan Mahamad Ghiznavi. 

6. The Dastan of Mazdak and Noshirvan, 

7. The Kisseh of a Prince of Iran and Omar Khetah. 

The Persian Rwdyats are to the Parsis, what the SmHis are to 
the Hindus, the Talmud to the Hebrews and the Shifat ( I to 
the Mahomedans. 


The Hindu Smrtis and the Persian Rimyats. 

The Avesta is to the Parsis what the Vedas are to the Hindus. 
The word Avesta is variously derived by diSerent scholars, but ] 
am inclined to agree with Dr. Haug and say that Avesta is from a 
and vista (past participle of vid to know) and means “ what is 
known ” or “ knowledge ” corresponding nearly with Veda, the name 
of the sacred scriptures of the Brahmanas.* 

Now, as, broadly spealdng, the vSwffis come next to the Vedas, the 
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Rivayats come next to the Monier ^ W says of the 

Smrtis, that they are “ what has been remembered and handed 
down by tradition. In its widest applicationj the term includes 
the Veddngas^ the Sutras, the Rdmdy ana, the Mahdbhdrata, the 
Purdnas, the Dharma-^dstras, especially the works of Mann, Yajna- 
walkya and other inspired law-givers, and the Nzti-Sdstras or 
ethics, but its ordinary application is to the Dharma-idstras ; as 
Manu says, ^ By sruti is meant the Veda by smfiti the insti- 
tutes of law’.’^ Similarly, ail the Pahlavi writings are in the widest 
application of the sense of the word, Rivayats. We know that some 
Pahlavi writings, like those that are found accompanying the Pahlavi 
Dddistan4 Dim proper, are specially spoken of as Pahlavi Rivayats. 
All the Pahlavi books which speak of old traditions, laws, usages, 
ritual, customs, etc., are 

At present, there is before the Government, the question of 
codifying the Hindu Law, on which even the opinion of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is also asked, and in that 
codification the Smrtis hdbYe to be appealed to. The Parsis have 
codified their laws of Marriage and Inheritance about half a 
century ago. It was a long and arduous w^ork for them. They had 
founded a special association for the purpose, which was known as 
the Zoroastrian Law Association. Their first move in the matter 
was in the year 1836. But that move and other moves in subse- 
quent years had failed. But the final move which began in 1853 
and ended in 1864: was successful and we have now our Parsi 
Marriage Act. In this movement, it was the Rivayats that were 
looked into by the learned Dasturs, Mobads, and Behedins of 
Bombay, Surat, Naosari, Broach and other places. 

In Hindu cases before the courts, even now, it is the Smrtis that 
have often to be referred to. In Parsi cases other than those That 
can be decided by the codified Acts, even now, the Rivayats have 
been referred to in courts now and then. Like the Smrtis, the 
Persian Rivayats also are written partly in prose and partly in 
verse. 

The Hebrew Talmud and the Persian Rivayats. 

As said above, to a certain extent, the Persian Rivayats are to the 
Parsis what the Talmud is to the Hebrews. The Parsis have their 
Avesta books as their Scriptures or Written Laws, just as the He- 
brews have their Old Testament. The Parsis have their five Gdfhds 
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as the original compositions of Zoroaster, gdtMo y& pancK Spitdmahe 
mono ZarathnStrahe—Ya,siia, VlI), just as the Hebrews have their 

Pentateucb, i.e. the five books— the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment— as the original composition of Moses. And just as among the 
Parsis, the seven chapters of the Yasna, known as Yasna Haptan- 
r/Amfo, have been taken as belonging to the class -of so the 

Joofc of Joshua, which forms, after the Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, the sixth book of the Old Testament . 
las been added to the Pentateuch and the whole forms the Hexa- 
teuch or the six books of Moses. 

Among the Parsis, later on, there came to be written comment- 
arms on the original writings in the Avesta language itself ; for 
example, commentaries on the Ahunavar, the Ashem Vohn and the 
Yenghe Hatarn (IW XIX-XXI). The commentaries are spoken 
ot as the Zend. Hence at times the whole of the scriptures are spoken 
of as the Zend Avesta. These commentaries, later on, in the time« 
ot the bassamans came to be written in the then current language 

commentaries of the Parsis correspond 
to he of the Jews, w^hich were the interpretations of the 

earlier writings. 

.imong a. Je,v=. ate- tl.a 

w,a chiefly ba.eci upc, the „ the j„,j„ 

an explanation, commentary and expansion of the ori-^inal Penta 
tench or Hexateuch, so, again, the Taknnd itself was an explanation 

vITri " P Now. the Persian 

of the Parsis also are like the Talmud of the Jews, the com- 

mentaries, explanations and expansions of the Pahlavi writim^. 

with here and there quotations from the Avesta itself. The follow 

mg table shows at one glance, the corresponding literatures 


Farsi 

L Avesta. 

'2. The live Gatlias 


(a) Ahunavad. 

(b) Ushtavad. 

(c) Spentomad. 
Voliu-khshathra. 

(e) Vahishtoisht. 


Hebrew. 

Old Testament. 

2. The Pentateuch, or the first, 
five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

(a) Genesis. 

(b) Exodus. 

(c) Leviticus. 

(d) Numbers. 

(e) Deuteronomy. 
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l^arsi. Hehreio, 

3. Ya&nci Haptanghaitij or addi- 3. Joshua, added to the Penta- 

lionai (Jatlias. teuch forming the Hexateuch. 

4. The Pahlavi commentaries 4, Mishna. 
and other writings, spoken of 

as the Pahlavi Rivayats. 

5. The Persian Rivayats. 5. The Talmud. 

Prof H. Polano, one of the translators of the Talmud, thus speaks 
i)f the nature of the Tahnudx— 

The Tfflmud is a collection of early Biblical discussions witii 
cinnments of generations of teachers who devoted their lives to the 
study of the Scriptures. It is an encyclopajdia of law, civil and 
penal, Imman and divine. It is more, however, than a mere book 
of laws. It records the thoughts and the events of a thousand 
years of the national life of the Jewish people; all their oral tradi- 
tions, carefull 3 ^ gathered and preserved with a love, devout in its 
trust and simplicity, accepted as a standard study, it became en- 
deared the people, who, as they were forbidden to add to or dimi- 
nish from the law of Moses, would not suffer this work of their Rabbis 
to be tempered with in any manner. As it was originally compiled 
it has been transmitted to us. It is a literary wilderness. At the 
first view everything, style, method and language, seems tangled 
and confused. The student, however, will soon observe two motives 
or currents in the work ; at times harmonious, at times diverse — one 
displaying the logical mind, which compares, investigates, developes 
and instructs; the other, imaginative and poetical. The first is. 
called Hal acJiaJi ” (Rule), and finds a vast field in the Levitical 
and ceremonial laws ; the other takes possession of the ethical and 
historical portions of Holy Writ. It is called '' Hagadah or Legend, 
not so much in our present acceptance of the term, as in the widest 
sense of a saying without positive authority, an allegory, a parable, 
a tale. 

‘ The Talmud is divided into Wo parts, Mislina and (jemamA. 
They are the continued *works of successive Rabbis, chiefs or prin- 
cipals of the colleges in which they devoted their lives to study. 
Most of the redacteurs of the Mishna were dead, however, long be- 
fore the Gi-'mamh was commenced. The time consumed in the com* 
pletion of the entire Talmud is stated to have been three hundred 
and eleven years. In its present form it consists of twelve folio 
8 
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lumes, containing the precepts of the Pentateuch with extended 
commentaries upon them ; amplified Biblical incidents ; occurrences 
affecting the religious life of those who prepared its philosophical 
treatises : stories, traditions and parable. It was called the oral or 
' unwritten law in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, which remained 
under all circumstances, the immutable code, the divinely given 
constitution, the written law.” 

What is said above of the Talmud is true, to a great extent, of 
the Persian What struck me especially when I read the 

above account of the Talmud was the word ‘'wilderness.” To a 
casual and superficial reader, the Persian Rivdyais also ma.\' appear 
like a" wilderness.” They are a wilderness in the sense, that tliey 
bewilder you in the matter of the varieties of their subjects. From 
a very exhaustive Index of a manuscript of Barzo Kmndmls JRivdyai 
in the Mulla Peroze Library in Bombay, we find that, that Elvdyat 
treats of about 687 subjects. From this number — of course some of 
them can be grouped together —one may form an idea of the wildef- 
11 ess of the variety of subjects. 

If you want to form an idea of the corresponding minute points 
of treatment in the Talmud and the Persian Rivdyais, I will refer 
to some questions treated in them. For example, the Talmud asks 
‘‘.During what time in the evening is the reading of the Shand 
begun ? ” A corresponding subject treated in the Rivdyais is ; At 
what time the should be recited and up to what part the 

recital must be completed before the dawn!** The reply to the 
above question of the Talmud is : “ From the time when the priests 
go in to eat their leaven (Lv. 22, 7), until the end of the first watch 
of the night.” That was on the authority of R. Eliezer. But some 
sages said '' until midnight.” Gamaliel said, '' until thecoming of the 
dawn,** ^ Thus, the Doctors of Divinity, like the Doctors of Medh 
cine, differed. You have something of the same kind here aiifl 
there, in the Rivdyats, The Dasturs or Doctors of Divinity of 
Persia, who sent replies to the questions from India, at times, differed. 
You will read : Nariman Hoshang's Rivdyat says this ; As^jandyaRs 
Rivdyat says thus ; and so on. As to the above subject of the TaT 
mud, the Jewish Doctors and commentators have entered into lom^ 
dissertations and discussions. When one of the Doctors spoke of the 
dawn, the question was; When did dawn begin ! ** Questions of 

^ Hastings’, Dictionary of the Bible, art. ** Talmud."' 
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that kind remind me of a similar question among the Parsi.s, even 
now, as to When does the dawn set in ? and When does the 
Hmliain gdh end and the Hdvan commence ? 

The term lialakhah of the B.ehxe\v Talmud is similar to oiir word 
BivdyaL It also comes from a verb meaning ‘ to go h As Rev. W. 0 . 
B. Gesterley says : (1) Under this term, the entire legal body of 
Jewish oral tradition is included, it comes from a verb moaning * to 
go ' and expresses the way of ' going" or ' acting/ i.e. custom, usage, 
which ultimately issues in lata. Originally, it was used in the plural 
form /iaZaMoif/i, which had reference to the multifarious civil and 
ritual laws, customs, decrees, etc., as handed clown by tradition, 
which were not, how^ever, of Scriptural authority. Sometimes the 
word halakhah is used for ‘ tradition ’ which is binding, in contradis- 
tinction to Din, * argument" (lit, - judgment"), which is not imces- 
sarily binding."" ^ 

If you will look into the contents of one of the large classified 
Eivdyais, you will find the same thing. You will find a number of 
subjects which you would class under the head of Rivdyat ]:roper, 
i.e. the writings which treat of religious beliefs, manners, customs, 
ritual, etc., all which form, as it were, the Iranian halakhah (rules). 
Then you will find a number of subjects which you can class under 
the head of legends '‘not so much"" as said by Prof. Polauo '‘in 
our present acceptance of the term, as in the wide sense of a saying 
without positive authority, an allegory, a parable, a tale."" Most of 
v^hat is narrated under the headings of kissehs, i.e. stories, falls under 
this second class. 

Again, the duration of time during which the Talmud was written 
and that during which the Persian Rivdyats were written is well- 
nigh the same. ‘‘ The time consumed in completion of the entire 
Talmiud^' says Prof. Polano, ‘‘is stated to have been 311 years." ^ 
The time during which the Persian Rivdyaia were written, comes to 
about 295 years, the first Rivdyat, that of Nariman Hoshang being 
dated 1475 A.C., the last Ifhoter Eivdyat being dated 1142 A.Y 
(1773 A.C.). 

The Language of the Rivdyats, 

The language of the Rivdyaia is the Persian language spoken 
about three to four hundred years ago by the Zoroastrians of Per- 
sia. When I speak of the language of the Zoroastrians of Persia, I 
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mean the language spoken generally in Persia by all Mahoined 
there but with a tinge of special Zoroastrian religious phraseology 
all round. 

It is a fact, that when a certain community or a group of people 
living in the midst of a larger community or groups of people 
in a particular country or a tract of a country; speak the language 
of that country, in spite of their speaking the common language of 
the country, they have in their language certain specialities or pecu- 
liarities which make their language differ a little from the language 
of their countr}^ For example, the Parsis speak Gujarati, the 
language of Gujarat ; but their Gujarati has peculiarities of its own. 

The Persian throw some light on some forms of their 

speech. I did not understand up to last year, wh,y in order to ex- 
press to take oaths ” the Persians used the phrase, (sao- 

gand khurdaM) s.Jid the Parsis say kJmm),'i.e. to 

eat the oath. Marathi Hindus also generally speak of it as 
Hirt to ifa^e the oath. Some Hindus do use the words but 

that is more after the influence of the Persian language^ during the 
times of the Moguls. Mow, it is the Saogcmd-mmeh in the Rlvdgais^ 
uhich explains why the Parsis speak of eating the oath, it was a 
custom of the ancient Iranians to take an oath, after a religious 
ritual, in which at the end they had to eat solemnly a piece of bread 
(mn). 

Classification of the Mivdyats. 

The Rivmjats may be divided into two cla.sses — 

I. The lndivid%ial Eivayats, This class includes thoise that bear 
the names of the individual messengers who went to Persia and 
brought replies to the questions of the Indian Parsis. TItese RIpu- 
yats are the tvorks of the Dasturs of Persia. 

II. Compiled Rivdyats, These are the %vorks of the Dasturs of 
India. They are of two kinds (1) Compiled Rivayai s eimi (2) 

fied Rivdyats, 

(1) The Dasturs of India have collected in one volume some of 
the Individual Rivdyats oi the first class. These are compilations. 
Three compilations of that kind are known. They are those of 
(1) Bahman Punjiah, (2) Hormazdydr Frdmroz, and (3) Barzo Kdmdin, 

(2) In the Classified Rivdyats^ the Indian Dastur.s have tried to 
arrange under the headings of different subjects the replies from 
Persia brought by different messengers and embodied into Indivt* 
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dual Rivdyats. These classified also include some of the 

religious treatises brought from Persia by the individual messengers. 
In some cases, they also contain the original compositions of the 
compilers or classifiers. 

The Importance of the Rivdyats as sources of inateriaU for history. 

We sa‘,v above, that the Rivdyats treat of various matters. They 
contain, at times, opinions or views of individual Dastiirs, which 
are not on all fours with what is said in the Avesta books. Some 
views may, from our point of view be pure errors. But as Milton 
says: All opinions, ail errors known, read and collected, are of 

much service and assistance towards the speedy attainment of 
what is Truth 

A good history of the Parsis in India still remains to be writtcm. 
The Persian Rivdyats will suppl}^ a number of materials for that 
history. They refer here and there to some events in Persia. For 
example, there is a story about Firdoiisi which refers to the case of 
the jealousy of other poets towards him in the king's court. 

The story of Firdousi and the jealous poets corroborated. 

We learn from the life of the great Homer of the East that his 
success in writing poetry and his consequent welcome at the court 
of Mahamad of Ghazni had drawn the jealous eye of. some other 
persons of the court. His enemies tried to direct the wrath of the 
king towards him by saying that Firdousi praised too much the 
ancient Iranian kings, and that he was not an orthodox Mahomedan 
in his belief. 

Now the Rivdyats give a story from which it a|)pears that the 
other poets of the court of the king had a great hand in drawing 
the anger of the king upon Firdousi. The story is spoken of as the 
Kisseh-i Sultan Mahamad. It saj^s that when Sultan Mahamad came 
to the throne, the condition of the Parsis in Persia was not good. 
In his reign, when Firdousi wrote his Skdhndmeh, the king got it read 
and was much pleased with the poet^s work. This roused the jeal- 
ous3^ of other poets of the court. They said that Firdousi was 
praising the Fire-worshippers who were not a good religious sect of 
people. To spite Firdousi they misrepresented the Zoroastrians 
whom he had praised. Their misrepresentation succeeded and the 
king sent for the Parsis and asked them to become Mahomedans, 
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and said, that if they refused they would be massacred. Thereupoii, 
their leader said, that they may be killed by the king if lie liked, but 
they would never turn Mahomedans. They liked their own religion 
brought by Zoroaster who had proved the truth of his religion by 
miracles. The king i then demanded that if their Zoroastrian religion 
was true, they might prove it by some miracles. The story procrecis 
further that they showed some miracles to the king and won him 
over and he allowed them to follow their religion. This story, how- 
ever exaggerated, throws some side light on the life of Firdoiisi in the 
court of Mahamad of Ghazni. 

The numerous various subjects treated in the classihtd 
of Da nib Hormazdijdr can he classified under the following broad 
heads::—'. 

I. Iranian Alphabets. The oldest prayer forniulas of 

Ja/M and Asliem. An account of the 21 Nasks or books whicli con- 
tain all the ancient Iranian Literature. 

II. The investiture of a child with the sacred shirt and thread 
{Sudreh and Kusti). 

in. Patet, the Prayer of Bepentance. 

IV. Truthfulness. 

V. Fires and Fire- temples. 

VI. Death, The dead body. The place of its exposure. The 
funeral ceremonies relating to the disposal of the body and those 
relating to the soul. 

VII. Marriage. 

VIII. Women in menses and accouchement. 

IX. Things and actions lawful and unlawfuL 

X, Miscellaneous subjects. 

XL Pddiydh (purification) and Nirmuj or Gomez (cow’s urine). 

XLI Various or incantations. 

XIII. Various Afrmgam B^nd A fnm or Blessing-prayers. 

XIV. Priests, their qualifications and disqualifications. 

XV. Some liturgical sermons. 

XVI- The genealogy of Zoroaster. 

XVII. The other world. 

XVIII. The Ahriman or the evil person. 

XIX. Treatises on different subjects. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDKESS. 

THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY TTS IMPORTANCE 
ANDNECESSITY." 

1>3' Rao Bahabdr L. K. Anantha Krishna Iykr, B.A., L.T.. 

ER.AJ. 

In the commonlj accepted sense^ Anthro|)ology — the ^’cience of 
Man — deals more particularly " with the origin and place of man 
in evolution, his development as an individiiai and as a race ; the 
phj’sicai and mental changes he has undergone in his struggle for 
existence, and finally his social organisation and religion.'’ * In fact 
it is leading to most important results and is throwing fresh light 
upon all the sciences relating to man. Naturalists, physicians, 
travellers, archaeologists, linguists, are all contributing for the ad- 
vancement of the science, A peculiarity of the stud\>' of Anthro- 
pology,” >says Dr. A. C. ITaddon, “ is the lack of demarcations. This 
lack of definiteness adds a charm to the subject, and is fertile in 
the production of new ideas, for it is in the fringe of a science that 
originality has its scope.” It is only b3^ a synthesis of the va- 
rious studies which are grouped together under the term Anthro- 
pology, that one can hope to gain a clear conception of what 
man is, and what he has done. The aim of Anthropology is to 
teach us the history of mankind in its various aspects mentioned 
above. ' • ■ 

Very little is understood about this subject in India now, prob- 
ab!}’ because it has not been, till very recenti}^ included in 
the courses of studies in any of the Indian Universities. Further 
doubts have long been entertained by scientists themselves, as to 
whether Anthropology is after all a science. Owing to the large 
and steadily increasing amount of materials in this new field of 
research, its existence as a separate branch of natural science is 
more than justified. In fact, so wide is the range of the subject, 
%at it has been found necessary to divide it into various sections. 


i James. An Introduction to Anthropology ^ i. 

^ A. C. Haddon. Presidential Address , J cmrnal of the Amhropologioal Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland 1903. 
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In England the term Anthropology is used to cover all the pheno- 
aiena which deal with the earlier stages of the history of mankind. 
It is divided into several departments. 

The following classification proposed by the Board of Studies 
in Anthropology of the University of London may serve as a 
guide for the study and teaching of Anthropology, and it is given 
here ' 

A. Phf/siccd 4 (Anthropography, Anthropology of 
some writers)' — 

{a) Zoological (somatology, including craniology, etc.) : MaiLs 
place in nature as evidenced by the study of comparative anatom}^ 
and physiology, more especially of the Anthropoidea. 

(6) Paleontological : oi man as evidenced by fossil 

and semi-fossilised remains, including the geological evidence, 

(c) Physiological and psychological : The comparative study of 
the bodily functions and mental processes. 

(d) : The comparative study of the physical char- 
acters which distinguish the various sub-races of man. Classificii- 
tion of the human race in accordance with the physical and psychical 
characters. Geographical distributions of the varieties of mankind. 
The influence of environment on physique. 

B. CidluralA?ithropology{EthinologyoisQmewiitem)~ 

{a) Archaeologicod : The Mitiqnity of mail as revealed by the 
earliest remains of his handiwork. The pre-historic periods; their 
characteristics, sequence, and duration. The Biirvival of early con- 
ditions of culture in later times. (Folk-lore.) 

(6) Technological', The comparative study oi aits and industries, 
their origin, development, and geographical distribution. 

(c) Sociological : The comparative study of social phenomena 
and organisation. Birth, education, marriage and death customs 
and systems. Social and religious associations. Government and 
Laws. Moral ideas and codes. Magical and religious ideas and 
practices. 

(cl) Linguistic : The comparative study of language. 

(c) Ethnological ; The comparative study and classification 
peoples based upon cultural conditions and characteristics. Tiie 
influence of environment upon culture.* 


* A. C, ETaddon. Ptistory of Anthropology ^ pp. 4-5. 
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Anthropological Work IN India. 

My friend Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rai, an enthusiastic 
student of Anthropology, in his presidential address delivered at 
the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science Congress held in 
Calcutta last year, gave a very interesting and exhaustive account 
of the Aiithropological .work done in India. It is not necessary 
for me to reiterate it now ; but it must be confessed that the credit 
of the work is mainly due to the European experts to whom our 
thanks are due. No doubt a few eminent Indians have had their 
share of occasional contributions of ethnological interest. The 
ethnological work done in the country till now be said to 
consist of Magazine articles in the journals of the Learned Societies, 
such as the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Anthropological Society 
of Bomba 3 y and other periodicals j Government reports and the 
volumes on Castes and Tribes of the various provinces which are the 
publications of the Ethnographic Survey inaugurated by the late 
Sir Herbert Risley, as also the individual monographs on Castes and 
Tribes. The part played by the Indians in this connection has 
been and is even now anything but satisfactory ; the reason being 
that it is parti due to the lack of training, and partly due to the 
want of opportunities, which the officers of Government, missionaries 
and others are afforded. 

Encouragement of the siiuly of the subject for administrative purposes. 

The Government of India was fully alive to the lack of training 
of its officers in the knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
people amidst whom they have to discharge their duties. With this 
object in view they made the following proposals : — 

In the discussion of the Conference held at Simla in July, 1911 , regard- 
ing the relation of the museums to the educational systems of India, it 
was said that one of the most urgent needs in India was ‘’an Ethno- 
graphic Museum under scientific management designed to illustrate Indian 
civilization in varied phases, as otherwise students in future, would be 
compelled to visit museums of Paris, Berlin, Munich and other places in 
order to study subjects which obviously could be studied best on Indian 
soil.” The Government of India were inclined to favour the formation 
of a Museum of Indian Art and Ethnography at Delhi. Their accepted 
policy was to develop local museums with special regard to local interests, 
and to concentrate on matters of general interest in the Imperial Museum. 
This proposal would give a stimulus to the popular studies of the subject. 
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bu; only specialiat/S are expected to collect specimens, and to so arrange 
them io the museums as to represent the various grades of the culture of 
man in India.” ^ 

“ In a letter of the Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute, dated 
18 April, 1913, to the Secretary of State for India, expressing their views 
on the subject of the Oriental Research Institute which the Government of 
India proposed to found, the Council emphasized on the importance of the 
study of Social Anthropology in that Institute from an administrative or 
political point of view, and its bearings on the difficult and peculiar prob^ 
lerns which confront the Government of India at every turn. It almost 
important that the officials and others intending to spend their lives in th 
East or in parts of the Empire inhabited by non- European races should 
have a knowledge of the social characteristics, so that they should be ac- 
quainted with their speech and the Colonial Office shares this view,” 

Again, “ in the course of the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Edinb urgh one of the sessions of the Anthropological Section was devoted to 
the discussion of the ways and means by which the Science of Anthropology 
might be made of greater practical utility in the administration of the 
Empire, particularly in relation to the government of the subject and back- 
ward races.” The question was raised by a communication from Sir Richard 
Temple, who recalled the fact, that in the course of his address as president 
of the Section at the Biruiingham meeting in 1913, and in a discussion 
which had been held later in the same meeting, he brought this question 
before the Association and recapitulated the steps which had been taken 
afterwards by the Association and other bodies to bring this matter to th© 
notice of the Government of that time and the public. This movement 
which gained considerable support, was, for the time being given up by th© 
outbreak of war. Once more, Sir Richard Temple, in the present appeal, 
urged the necessity of official recognition of Anthropology as an essential 
part of the training of those members of the public service whose duties in 
remote parts of Empire will bring them into contact with an alien or primi- 
tive culture. For this purpose he emphasised tlie importance and the re- 
quirement of an institution of an Imperial School of Anthropology the func- 
tion of which should be both the training of the official ; and the eollection 
and classification of the data gathered in the field by such trained officials 
and others, to form at once the subject-matter of the instruction given bty 
the school as the basis of further research.^ 

Thus, in the opinion of the British Association and in that of 
British statesmen, the training of the official is a question of vital 
importance upon which there is no difference of opinion. It 


J Indian Educational pp. 27-28. 

^ Sir Herbert Risley. Presidential Address, Journal of the Eoi/al Anihrono^ 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XLT. 

S Nature, Nov, 1921, Vol. 108. 
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is significant that many of those who have insisted oji the iinpoi tanee 
of such a training and given the proposal their strongest support, 
have themselves been successful administrators. They point out 
that not only are sympathy and understanding essential in dealing 
with a primitive or alien popiilatfion, but also that in ac(|uiring such 
sympathy and knowledge by a long and sometimes painful experi- 
ence, an official must be guilty of many mistakes which a little 
training in anthropological method and outlook might have averted/’ 
It must be remembered that the training advocated is intended, 
not to turn out specialists in anthi^opological research, but to give 
the future official such a knowledge of primitive beliefs, institutions 
and modes of thought as will enable him to acquire in a reasonably 
short space of time a sympathetic knowledge of the people with 
whom he has to deal, as well as make it possible for him to appre- 
ciate the bearing of the psychological and sociological factors wdiich 
go to make up their culture as a whole. 

Happil}^ the recognition of the bearing of these facts upon tiie 
preliminary training of the official is increasing, Candidates for the 
Sudan an I African service are trained in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London. This training requirement should 
be exteuded and the institutions of additional training centres 
should receive eveiw encouragement. The necessity for a Central 
Bureau for the proper carrying out of the Anthropological work is 
also recommended for the co-ordination and preparation of materials 
for such a stud 3 ^ The teaching centre would concern itself with 
organisation and instruction, while the Bureau would be responsible 
for the collection and collation of the data for publication. The 
preparation of bibliographies of the materials alreadx^' available 
should be an essential condition of the Bureau. Such were the pro- 
posals made by the specialists in England in the last British Asso- 
ciation. If we examine the state of affairs in India, the position is 
far more deplorable. More than half the troubles in the country 
has arisen from a lack of proper understanding and sympathy be. 
tween the administrative officers and the people. In the opinion of 
Prof. Patrick Geddes and others at the Edinburgh meeting, it is the 
'' lack of the Anthropological point of view^ in dealing with our own 
and other peoples, which lies at the base of much of the troubles all 
over the world/’ to which India is no exception. What has been 
decided for the administrative officers to be sent out from England, 
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should be made equally applicable for all similar Indian officials as 
welld 

Remedial measures. 

Unfortunately, the sciences of Anthropology, Ethnology, Sociolo" 
gy, and the allied subjects, as has been already said, are very little 
understood b}^ our young and grown up men of Western culture, in 
India, mainly because of the absence of the introduction of them 
in the courses of studies of the Indian Universities. Of late, the 
Universities of Mysore, Patna, and Calcutta have taken the matter 
in hand, and have introduced the subject into the Post-graduate 
courses, and only in the last is a fair foundation laid. It is hoped ^ 
that by the strenuous exertions of the young and enthusiastic 
lecturers, backed up by the Honourable the President of the Post- 
graduate Studies and Vice-Chancellor of the University^ there will 
be at no distant date, in the Calcutta University a real school of An- 
thropology and the allied subjects, which, with the Indian Museum 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, will afi'ord many facilities to 
students in the pursuit of the studies of these subjects. It is also 
high time for other Indian Universities to follow the example of the 
Calcutta University in the pursuit of the same studies. There is 
yet another function of the University which is of equal, if not of 
greater, importance. It is the diffusion of Anthropological know- 
ledge, and the inculcation of an Anthropological point of view 
among the general public. In the present state of things it can l)e 
done only by a course of University extension lectures in the various 
parts of the province both in English and in vernacular. It is 
often believed, that Anthropology deals exclusively with backward 
races, and with the physical characters of the civilised. It most be 
remembered that the culture and the underlying psychological basis 
of that culture among civilised races and peoples are within its 
scoped' 

A real School of Anthropology with a Museum and a Biu*eau as 
above referred to require a large outlay of expenditure. The sugges- 
tions of the British Association to appeal to the Government for 
financial aid, must be adopted also here by applying to the local 
governments for a similar aid. It is not unlikely that some Zemin- 
dar or merchant prince may endow the University with necessary 
funds for the purpose. 


1 Nature^ Hov, 1921, Vol. 108. 
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Tims far hai^e we discussed the importance of. and tho necessity 
lor the study of Anthropologj from an administrative point of 
view, in other words of applied Anthropology. We have now' to 
discuss the scientific aspect of it, namely, the materials already 
available and the urgent necessity for further collection of them. 
The materials already available are abundant and they are being 
systematically utilised ; but it must be remembered, that India is 
a vast continent with a veritable museum of races and peoples with 
various degrees of intermingling, and there is yet ample scope for 
special investigations into the manners and customs of the various 
aboriginal fragments and other primitive communities that arc* 
under the present civilizing influences, owing to their frequent con- 
tact with the members of the civilised communities of the plains. 

Necessity for mi early collection of materials. 

The materials necessary for the study of these sciences are 
fast disappearing “ The Geologist can examine the structure of the 
rocks at his leisure and collect and classHy his fossils; and if the 
records show a weak place he can go over again at any time, and 
can .study the same phenomena at different localities. Relies of 
human culture, whether they be the rude workmanship of palae- 
olithic man or the highly elaborate work of Greek or Roman 
which have been under the surface of the earth varying from two to 
twenty thousand years, are not likely to suffer any material ciiange 
if they are left undisturbed for another century or two. Again in 
the sciences dealing with inorganic matter and with living creatures 
other than man, the phenomena which form the subject-matter are 
stable. The decision of a chemist, whether he will use the present 
moment to attempt the synthesis of a substance is not influenced by 
the probability much less the certainty, that in a few years the 
materials for the synthesis will wholly have disappeared. The evi- 
dence now present will be equally available a hundred or thousand 
years hence.'* This factor of urgency is one from which the Anthro- 
pologist can never escape. The fossils of the Anthropologists, if we 
may use the term, are living organisms and they are fast disappear- 
ing or becoming so changed by contact or crossing^ with the higher 
forms of humanity, that their value as fossils tends to be lost. Some 
physical characteristics doubtless show a wonderful persistence, and 
this mainly gives the great and permanent value to the study of 
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phygiicai Anthropology; but social organisms and mental attributes 
suffer very quickly from foreign contact, and it will be found diffi- 
ciiit for investigators to trace them properly. Thus the materials 
of the Anthropologist are not stationary, but are undergoing constanc 
chaiiges. In many parts of the world, the customs of the primitive 
tribes are undergoing rapid and destructive changes. Many of the 
religious ceremonies have already disappeared and are disappear^ 
ing. The same phenomena are seen in all parts of India as well. The 
necessity for collecting materials, before the}^ are destroyed by tliose 
and other agencies, is great and urgent. The pressing necessity of 
bistituting careful anthropological researches among the uncultured 
peoples is every clay, becoming more evident. By contact with the 
missionary, the merchant, and the miner, these peoples are rapidly 
losing their primitive conditions, and our opportunities of observa- 
tion are consequently becoming more and more diminished.’’ While 
i^ejoicing at the progress of civilization, the Anthropologist feels 
that the dark places of the earth are precisel}^ those places most 
likely to throw light upon many problems of the pre-historic past. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Ethnological en- 
quiry has two main varieties which be called the ** survey 
work” and '‘intensive work” respectively. In India, the former 
has been in a way completed by the Ethnographic survey by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley. There are still Native States, and parts of 
British India where it remains to be taken up, What is urgently 
required is to have an intensive study of some of the primitive 
tribes such as the Khonds, Savaras, Bhils, Juangs, and have special 
volumes like those published on the Todas by Dr. Rivers, the Veddas 
by Dr. Seligman as also those on the Mongoloid tribes b\^ the Gov- 
ernment of Assam. 

In India, a country with Awious creeds and ruled by an alien 
race, the important branch of the subject is what is known as 
Social Anthropology. In the present state of the science there 
must be a large number of trained students to take stock of the 
available materials and have them verified. A further collection 
of materials made after a careful enquiry is not an easy task ; but 
it is not without an adequate value, and it will form the basis of 
systematic work. If we have at present neither the kiio^^ ledge 
nor the leisure to examine and describe, we can at least preserve 
from destruction the materials for our successors to work upon. 
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Photographs, models, anatomical specimens, skeletons or parts of 
the skeletons, specimens illustrating the manners and customs of 
many of the so-called aboriginal races now rapidly undergoing exter- 
mination or degeneration, will be of inestimable value. Drawings, 
measurements and descriptions are also useful though in a far less 
degree. Such collections must be made on a larger scale owing to 
the difficulties in the elassihcation of man. It is onl^^ by large 
numbers that possible errors can be avoided: These must be 
located in museums. More valuable than collectors, investigators 
are necessary. In most branches of scientific enquiry, later investi- 
gations owing to more improved study, and improved methods are 
apt to overshadow the earlier investigations, w’hich cannot be 
ignored. Students continually refer to them. Qualified investi- 
gators should set to work without delay. Every year’s delay means 
that the work is so much lost. They have to bear in mind that 
they have the satisfaction of feeling that students of mankind will 
have to consult the publication, and then have the tremendous 
responsibility, that their writings will have to be accepted as correct, 
as there will be in future no means of checking it. 

There is only one society in India, namely, the Bombay Anthro- 
pological Society which has been doing exceilent work in the collec- 
tion of the Anthropological materials or data, and its journals 
show many an attempt to systematise and to theorise.” Other- 
wise many valuable materials for Cultural Anthropology, may be 
lost. Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay have also been doing 
excellent work in this direction. “A hasty and careless removal 
of good old beliefs, with a view to replace them by unsuitable 
brand new movements or ideas gives a shock to the foimdation of 
faith, and brings the followers between two stools to the ground.” 

In this connection it may not be out of place to note that Prof, 
W. Bidgeway in his first Presidential Address to the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on the subject of 
the ‘‘ Relation of Anthropology to Classical Studies ” suggests a simi- 
lar course of studies in India also. Scholars in the West have devo- 
ted their attention in various ways to the subject from the point 
of view of the Western classics. As instances of the kind, there 
are exceilent books, like the Anthropology and the Classics edited 
by Dr. R. R. Marret; the Anthropology of the Creeks by Mr. E. E. 
Sykes; and the Anthropological History of Europe^ by Dr. John 
9 
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..Becldoe, clealiBg with' the x4ryan question and the .question of the 
variation of types. Borne Indian scholars can well handle the sub- 
ject from the poin.t of view of the' Eastern classics. The Anthro- 
pology of the Vedas and of the Puranas will be a very valuable 
addition to our anthropological knowledge. 

Investigations in several departments of Anthropology 'multiply, 
and students necessarily '' become more, or less specialists limiting 
their interest to small portions' of the whole held of the science, to, 
which the.y have to devote', themselves. In this way’- the general 
study of the subject can be promoted. All cultural phenomena, be 
they myths, beliefs, institutions, tools, dwellings or w^eapons must 
have originated in some definite area, and have spread over a long 
dist^ice. Further every cultural phenomenon is an integral part of 
the. whole culture. It '"cahnot 'be'- 'separated. ' Its e.xistence at any 
given part of the earth’s ace , is- 'evidence of the diffusion, though 
: tO' a small extent,. Each' commiinity ' bears the mark' of a series of 
, cultural deposits', and the problem therefore is, to Investigate these 
deposits, and. cultural groups, to determine their, succession, and the 
direction , from which 'they -have come. ■ Thus only can the scientific 
.knowledge- of,, mankind , make any real progress., ■ ,To.do this we must 
confine ourselves to a strictlyr objective consideration of facts. .Bhir'- 
ther it is necessary for -the studeiit.'-'of:,, Ethiiolog}^ to, possess a wide 
practic,al. knowledge of .the human mind, and a comprehension, of 
human nature in all its most , delicate emotions. These qualifica- 
tions are mostly inborn, .-and cannot be easily .acquired. They are 
inborn, and must be developed by an abstraction from the bonds of 
the whole mental world -and a grip of the numerous possibilities, 
the consideration of which will prevent one-sided conclusions. 

From what has been said above, it may be seen that the work 
hitherto done in Indian Anthropology and Ethnology has been 
mainly for administrative purposes. But nothing worthy of the 
name has been done to ascertain the types persisting in a country 
to which no other country in the w'oiid can be compared as possess- 
ing so many varieties. The whole matter of physical Anthropology 
as it relates to Anthropology, has been, as Prof. Dorsay has said, 
greatly abused -—chiefly because investigators failing to define their 
problems, have naturally come to no conclusions.” The need for 
a systematic survey is pressing, and should be done by experts, 
but more valuable than the determination of types would be the 
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application of Anthropometry to the rate of growth of children ^ 
and especially to the effects of environment and cross-breeding. 

Scientific work of the above iiatnre can be best done by Univer- 
sities, which would give the subject its proper place in the course of 
studies. ■ ■ 

The mere teaching of a subject is but a routine work of a Uni- 
versity. No real school can be established unless research work in 
that subject is encouraged, and this encouragement must be regarded 
as an essential characteristic of a University. The sciences of An- 
thropology and Ethnology with their many approaches and aspects, 
will afford abundant opportunities for students of diverse aptitudes 
for original research, for which there is ample scope in every part of 
India. The Universities of Calcutta, Mysore and Patna have already 
taken the matter in hand, and introduced the subject of Anthropo- 
logy and Ethnology into the Post-graduate courses. It is hoped that 
at no distant date the other Indian Universities also will follow them, 
and give such adequate encouragement as the subject deserves, and 
so stimulate the study of this important subject. 






THE HOME OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS AND THEIH 
POLICY OF RACIAL FUSION. 

By Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

Fabulous as is the geographical account of the world given in 
Brahmanic and Jaina literary works, it seems to contain some re- 
liable facts, though too difficult to recognise at a mere glance. The 
hard and dry facts traditionally handed down from generation to 
generation seem to have received frequent poetical embellishments, 
so much so that a fairy land was substituted for real land. Round 
the real Jambudvipa and lavmioda, salt water, there arose in the 
imagination of poets six or more concentric lands surrounded by 
six or more imaginary oceans of various liquids. Regarding the 
situation and designation of these imaginary lands and oceans, 
both the Brahmanic and the Jaina accounts are almost identical. 
The Vimupurana (II. 2) names them as follows ; — 

*' The Jambu with an ocean of salt water, the Plaksa with syrup, 
the jSalmala with wine, the Kusa with clarified butter, the Kraunca 
with whey, the Saka with milk, and the Puskara with sweet water.’' 

The Tatvartho.-Tdjavdrtika{Jl, l) mmtionB some more, giving other 
names and changing the order also : — 

The Jambu with the ocean of salt water, the Dhatakikhancla 
with black water, the Puskara with sweet water, the Varunivara 
with liquor, the Ksiravara with milk, the Ghrtavara with clarified 
butter, the Iksuvara with syrup, the Nandisvara with Nandisvara 
%vater, and the like.” 

Coming to the Bharatavarsa and its divisions, both the Brah- 
inanic and the Jaina accounts seem to be reliable. Both the Vistiu- 
purmia and the Tatvdrtha-mjavartika (II. 10) divide the Bharata 
continent into: (1) Bharata, (2) Haimavata, (3) Hari, (4) Videha, (5) 
Ramyaka, (6) H’airanyavata, and (7) Airavata. The Tatvdrtha- 
rajavartika (II. 10, 1-9) defines them, giving their respective bound- 
aries as follows 

''The Bharata land is so called on account of king Bharata who 
ruled over it for the first time, and is situated in the midst of the 
Himalayas (in the north) and the three oceans (in the east, south 
and west). The Haimavata land is not far from the Himalayas and 
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is situated between the lower range of the Himalayas in the south 
and the higher range of the Himalayas in the north and between 
the eastern and western oceans/’ 

Evidently Bharata-laiid is India proper from lat. 8° to 32^ iiorthy 
the is a long strip of land comprising central part of 

Gliioa. Tibeh Tiirkistan and Asia Minor enclosed between the lati- 
tudes 32® -40"^ north. Then the Yartikas, 0, iO, go on defining the 
Harivarsa as follows : — 

Tiie Harivarsa is so called because of the white colour of the in- 
habitants resembling the colour of liari, a lion. It is situated be- 
tween the Nisadlia land in the north and the higher range of the 
Hinialayas in the south and in the midst of the oceans in tlie east 
and the west.” 

It needs no saying that it is a strip of land comprising the north 
of China, the lower portion of Russia, both Asiatic and European 
and of Europe adjacent to the Caspian, the Black and the Mediter- 
ranean seas and comprised within the north latitudes 40° and 43°, 

“ The Videha is so called because of the people making no attempt 
at getting rid of their body (birth) or at embellishing their body 
with religious rites for emancipation ; and it is situated between the 
Nisadha land in the south and the Blue (Nila vat) Mountains in the 
north and between the eastern and western oceans. It is divided 
into four parts : the Eastern Videha, the Western Videha, the Uttara 
Kurus and Deva Kurus. Some say that the Eastern Videha is situ- 
ated to the east of Mem (axis of the earth) the Western Videha to 
its west); and the northern and the southern parts (of the centre) 
of this land are called Uttara Kurus and Deva Kurus respectively. 
Bub this is wrong. The strip of land situated betw-een the Nila and 
the Nisadha countries and between the Merii in the north and the sea 
in the south is the Eastern Videha ; the Western Videha is situated to 
the west of Nisadha, to the east of (another) Nila, to the north of 
the sea and to the south of Meru. The Uttara Kuril is situated tn 
the w-est of the Gandhamadana Mountain, to the east of the Malay - 
a vat, to the north of the Nila, and to the south of Veru ; and the 
Deva Kuro is situated in the midst of the Saiimanasa Momitain in 
the north, the Vidyutprabha in the west, Nivsadha in the south and 
Meru in the north.” 

Evidently Videha comprising Nisadha and the Kurus seems to be 
a name given to the strip of land running from the sea of Japan in 
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fclie east as far as the Bay of Biscay in the west and across l.iouma- 
nia between latitudes 43^-46° ; for Bamyaka Varsa, the land com- 
prising Boumania is the next dmsion wiiich is defined 'll. 10, 14™ 
15) as follows 

The Bamyaka is so called because of the charming scenery of 
the land and is situated between the Nila mountain in the south 
and gold-yielding mountain or land (Hairanya) in the north and 
between the eastern and western oceans/’ 

Clearly this is a strip of land running from the Pacific Ocean in 
the east, across north Boumania to the Bay of Biscay in the west^ 
between latitude 46®~51°. 

“ The Hairanyavata land is so called because of its not being 
very far from the Hairanyavat or Eukmi Mountain and is situated 
in the midst of Rukm! in the south, Sikhari in the north, the east- 
ern and western oceans/’ 

/‘ Airavata is so called on account of a king of that name having 
once ruled over that country; and is situated in the midst of the 
Sikhari Mountain in the south and the three oceans, eastern, west- 
ern and the northern/’ 

Clearly Airavata land is the Arctic Region and below that must 
necessarily be the Hairanya vata land. 

It must be noted that Bhattakaiahka, the celebrated Jaina 
poet and philosopherv who lived in the 8th century A.D, is the au- 
thor of the a brief commentary ill sfdra style on the 

Tatvarthasutra of Umasvati. Coming from such a learned scho- 
lar, necessarily acquainted With such older works as the Jambn- 
prajhapti and other treatises on the geography of the world then 
knowm, the Vdrtikas cannot be regarded as poetic imaginations. 
I presume therefore that the Jambudvipa with its seven divisions, 
the Bharata, the Haimavata, Hari, Videha, Bamyaka, Hairanya- 
vata, and Airavata comprised the w'hole of the continent of Asia, of 
Europe and of the northern part of Africa. Of the seven parts, 
the last five parts comprise Russia, both Asiatic and European with 
its inhabitants of hari or white colour and devoted to bhoga, enjoy- 
ment with no idea of what is termed spiritual. These two features, 
physical and mental of the inhabitants, coupled with the clearly 
defined boundaries of these five climes leave no doubt that they 
are comprised within the area of latitude 40°™ 90° north and longitude 
5 to 175 east. The author clearly states that each of the seven 
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dimes is bounded by oceans both, in the east and the west and that 
the Bharata Varsa and the Airavata Varsa are bounded by oceans, 
the former in the south and the latter in the north, the other fiye 
eiimes being situated within these two climes. Apart from these 
decisive features there are also other physical characteristics of 
these climes mentioned in the commentary. They are rivers, lakes, 
and mountains. But their names are so sanskritised that it is 
hardl^y possible to identify them with the local names now current. 
There are also other incredible tales told of the northern people, 
not stranger perhaps than what an uneducated or half educated 
American now thinks of India and its people. Hence it does not 
seem proper to accuse the ancients of credulity, exaggeration and 
want of accuracy in their description of what they traditionally, 
but never with personal observation, learnt. It must, on the other 
hand, be admitted to their credit that notwithstanding the utter 
lack of facilities for communication with each other among the 
civilised peoples then flourishing, they kept intact in their memory 
the guiding features of the several countries then known to, or 
heard of by them. Also it cannot be denied that till tlie i5tli 
century A.D. the only countries that were known to the educated 
and the commercial people were Asia, Europe and the north of 
Africa. It is also probable that a part of Central Ainerica was also 
known, for the Mexican civilization is stated to be an unmistakable 
copy of ancient Hindu civilization. Leaving this doubtful point 
apart, there is no reason to doubt that there was commercial 
communication between Asia and Europe coupled with the nortli of 
Africa. This is confirmed by the prevalence of commodities with 
their names and scientific ideas peculiar to India, in China in the 
east and Asia Minor and Europe in the west so far back as the pre- 
Christian epoch. It is believed by all that rice, sandal, peacoek 
and spices among commodities and astronomical ideas pertaining to 
the naksatra system are peculiar to India and were made use of 
in all the countries mentioned above. Accordingly the only differ- 
ence between the aneiehts and the moderns in the conception of 
the world is the absence of a detailed geographical treatise with 
maps of countries among the ancients. In other words, their 
conception was vague and misleading and ours exact and true to 
nature. 

Regarding the mountains that are said to mark the boundaries of 
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fclie sereii climes, the T atvdrthmutra togethev wiili its lidjavmiiha 
(II. 11, i-14) goes on to say as follows 

The mountains that stretch east and w'est dividing tliese lands 
are (I) the lesser Himalayas, (2) the greater Himala 3 ^as, (3) the 
Nisadha, (4) the Nila, (5) the Rukmi, and (6) the Sikhari. The 
first is so called because of its snow and divides the Bharata and 
the Haimavata climes. The second is so called on account of its 
snow and divides the Haimavata and the Hari climes. The mean- 
ing of the name of the third is that gods sit upon it and it stands 
between the Hari and the Videha lands. The fourth is so called 
on account of blue colour (fancied or real), and marks the boundary 
between the Videha and the Bamyaka. Here there are many Jaina 
temples. The fifth bears that name owing to its gold and stands 
between the Bamyaka and the Hairanyavata. The last is so called 
on account of its manj^ summits, and forms a bridge from the . Hai- 
ranyavata to the Airavata. On the summits of these six mountains 
there are six lakes named (1) Padma, (2) Mahapadma, (3) Tigincha^ 
(4) KesarJ, (5) Mahapundarlka, (6) and Pimdarika, respectively* 
The Ganges has its source in Padma and flowing through the eastern 
countries, falls into the eastern ocean. The Indus also has her 
source in the same lake and falls into the western ocean. Likewuse 
the river named Rohitasy a rises from the same lake and falls into 
the western ocean. The great river (Mahanadi) teimed Bohit rises 
from the lake Mahapadma and falls into the eastern ocean. Like- 
wise the Harikanta rising from the lake, falls into the western ocean- 
The river called Harit rises from the lake Tigincha and falls into the 
eastern ocean. Similarly the Sitoda river, rising from the same lake, 
falls into the western ocean. The river Sita rises from the lake 
Kesarl on the Nila Mountain and falls into the eastern ocean. like- 
wise the river Narakanta rises from the same lake and fl.ows into 
the western ocean. The river known as Nari has her source in the 
lake called Mahapundarlka on the top of the Rukmi Mountain and 
flows into the eastern ocean. Similarly the river Bupt^akula rises 
from the same lake and falls into the western ocean. The river 
called Suvarnakula originates in Pundarika on the top of the moun- 
tain Sikhari and falls into the eastern ocean. Likewise the rivers 
Bakta and Baktoda arise from the same lake and fall into the 
ocean.’' 

Thus the Sutras and Ydriika name fifteen important rivers 
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giving two rivers to each of the first six climes and three to the last 
Varm. Of these three, the first called Suvarnakula is said to fall 
mto tile eastern ocean while the ocean into which the other two 
flow is not named. Perhaps it must be that they flow into the 

ArcticOcean. Anyhow it is certain that the authors of the Tatvartha 

and the Eajavarlika appear to have heard of the combined con- 
tinents of Iturope and Asia and of their seven divisions east to west 
with principal mountains. To what extent in the description of 
these lands the authors are gnilty of commission and omission, it is 
not easy to say. The statement that the inhabitants of the Hari- 
varsa and other countries north of it are white as compared with 
the black inhabitants of the Haimavata and other lower latitudes 
js what rendere their geographical account credible. 

In Patanjali’s Uahahhasya the Brahnam or rather the Dvijas as 
a whole are said to have been identifiable by their white colour, as 
contrasted with the black colour of the SMra traders.' Thus colour 
as well as Aryan descent, as indicated by the philological affinit v of 
the Sanskrit language to the other Indo-European languages lead 
to the conclusion that once the Hindus were the inhabitants of the 
northem parts of Asia and Europe and migrated southward, some 
to India, some to Asia .Minor, and others to the countries bounded 
by the Mediterranean Sea in the south. This migration e.vplains 
the traditional account of the Russian continent both in Europe and 
Asia, as stated in the TalmrtU Sutra. Also the northern elime.s 
are called Bhogahhumi or land of enjoyment and India Karma- 
bMnu ov land of work and suffering, by the authors of Tatvartha 
&ni Rajavarhka. This statement is in keeping with the natural 
tendency of people to represent their native land as a paradise on 
earth and their adopted home as a savage land worse than hell, 

the author.s of the Sutra and 
\mhka (1. 36. 1-4) divide them into two races, the Aryans and 
Miecehas. The Arijas again are subdivided into two minor divi- 
Mons the successful and the unsuccessful. The latter are subdivided 
mto hve classes, a.s people- of sacred lands (Ksetraryas) . (i) such a.s 
the people of Benares, the people of Kosala, etc., (2) nations, (Jalg- 
aiya) s_uch as the Iksvakus, . the Bhojas, etc., (3) professional class 
(Aarmaryo) such as swordsmen, barbers, ironsmiths, potters, gold- 

' 'PB.ta.fij&li—Uahabhasga II. II, 4. srara “ jfgj ” 
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sjiiltlis, teachers, washermeii, traders of butter, rice, cloth, and pre- 
cious stones and the like, and religious preachers, (4) men of good 
conduct {Canlmrya) and (5) men of true learning such as Thihaiilca- 
and their true followers,. 

Those that are termed the successful axe men of wonderful intel- 
lectual or physical ca]pacity, experts in performing penances, men of 
wonderful superhuman power, and physicians of wonderful medical 
knowledge. 

Likewise Mlecchas are divided into two classes, those that are tlie 
inhabitants of other lands and those that are the natives of what is 
called Karmahhumi: or land of good and bad work. Among the 
former come those that have tails, those that are dumb, those that 
have horns, those that possess ears or faces of various forms and 
those that live in caves or on trees, living on fruits and herbs ; while 
those that are called the Sakas, Yavanas, ^abaras, Pulindas and 
others form the latter class. 

Coming to the question of colour, we find in works anterior to 
Patahjali’s Mahahhasya in the 1st century B.C. decisive manifesta- 
tions of pride based upon colour {Varna). It is probaj3le that the 
four Varnas, the Brahman, the Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, 
were originally classes of people of four different tints. The Brah- 
mans are said to have been white, the Ksatriyas red, the Vaisyas 
yellow, and the Sudras black. The garments prescribed for their 
wearing are such as corresponded to the natural colour of their skin. 
It is more than likely that in the time of Patau jali there was no Brah- 
man having a black skin ; for Patahjali makes white skin (gaura) a 
characteristic feature to identify a Brahman. If the four Varnas 
were, as we are told in the ancient Smrtis, of four different tints, it 
would follow that the Brahmans like the modern white race formed 
a class devoted to intellectual and spiritual learning, the reds like the 
Russians and the Turks a warrior class, the yellow like the Chinese, 
a trading class and the blacks like those of India and Africa, a serv- 
ing class, and that later on by migration and intermixture of races 
in lower latitudes or in equatorial regions there came people of mixed 
colour If- on the other hand, the physical colour of the four 
classes except that of Brahmans and the Sudras were purely imagina- 
ry, it would follow’ that originally there were only two races, one 
white and the other black and that intermarriage between the white 
and the black produced various degrees of physical colour. It 
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would also appear that on his migration into India the original white 
Brahman had no caste in the beginning, and freely interniarrying 
with the black, elevated the latter to Brahmanhood of black colour^ 
If philology could be relied upon and if Patahjali’s statement that 
gaura or white man might be taken for a Brahman, could be trusted , 
the conclusion would be that the original Brahman belonged to the 
same rac e from which the white man of Europe has descended and 
that unlike the present white man, he, in virtue of his adaptability 
to environments and for his own safety and survival in the struggle 
for existence, allied himself with the black socially, economically 
and politically, and not caring for his own degradation in colour and 
intellectual vigour and undue elevation of the black whom he miii<t 
have despised, solved the racial problem for the good of humanity 
of his own time. 

The one solution of the terrible racial and political condict in the 
world lies in the adoption of the noble example set by the ancient 
Aryan, It is intermarriage among the black and white races and 
the division of people into classes according to their profession with 
no barrier to fusion of the people as a whole. It is not that there 
is no sexual connection now between the high and the low caste 
man and woman or between those of the white and the black races. 
But it is illegal and the offspring either becomes a bastard or fol- 
lows the caste of the mother. Again if a child begotten by a man 
of high caste or white race is found qualified to play the part of its 
father, it is not allowed to exercise the privileges of the father’s 
caste or race. Caste comes in the way in the former and colour in 
the other. What is it that induced or compelled the ancients to 
give up their pride of colour and their caste or isolation excluding 
connection with the black races (for caste is nothing but isolation 
due to sentimental pride of religion, custom, or colour) ? If tbat 
unreasonable sentiment is shaken off, there is no doubt that the 
world will be happier. The answer is simple : it is the idea of self- 
preservation and the noble selfish love of survival. The ancient 
white man like Akbar the Good, thought and thought well with 
reason that unless he socially allied himself with the black man 1 k^ 
would not be allowed to live ; nor would he find himself happy and 
peaceful in the terrible struggle for existence with the black man . 
He thought that given the black man his reward for his labour with 
some qualified social privileges, he would be more serviceable to 
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himself than otherwise. In those da 3 ?'S neither gunpowder nor 
destroctiv'e weapons were known. Hence hand to hand fight or 
battle with horses or elephants or both was ail that was resorted 
to. In such warfare it is the number of men that counted. Hence 
the ancient Aryan was wise enough to think that love was a better 
weapon to put down the huge black race than his own limited num- 
ber of men with swords and horses. Caste he had not yet formed. 
Religion was in the making. His mind was bare of prejudice. 8o 
he succeeded in fusing the white with the black, and his nature- 
worship with the fetishism of the black man. 

But the scene has now entirely- changed. The casteman’s mind 
h formed and so surcharged with ideas, sentiments, and rules and 
prejudices that there is no space left in it and that a little addition 
is likely to threaten the existence of the mind itself. Hence he 
would receive no free thought. He wvoulcl not tolerate even the 
mention of no-caste or alliance with the low caste. It means thou- 
sands of things to him. Such alliance is nothing but the ruin not 
merebv of himself, his god and his heaven, but also of the world 
itself. Before his innate ideas, those scientific or historical ideas 
are a myth to him. 

Similarly a section of the present white race behaves like another 
caste of the day. Its colour, its inordinate desire to enjoy, its gun- 
powder and its scientific skill in manufacturing destructive weapons 
to make the black subservient to it are so many tangible and real 
ideas. It is so surcharged w'ith them and so optimistic of its own 
future and of the future possibilities of its science that unless it 
preserves its white skin and its scientific secrets and political shibbo. 
leths of liberty and equality with white man's birth right to civil- 
ize the world of the black, the wwld would come to an end and the 
white race to ruin and extinction. Its first business is to clear the 
world of black man’s supremacy and take the responsibility of rul- 
ing over it with its gun and bombshells. The black man must serve 
it, if he would like to live. The savage has no business to claim 
equality with the white. He is a nigger, his accursed black skin is 
loathing to see for the white lady. The exclusion of the black from 
Australia and the ill-treatment of black settlers in South Africa, 
New Zealand and other European colonies are sad examples of the 
hatred of colour. 

In making marriage alliance with the aboriginal people of India, 
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whoever they might be, the Aryan immigrants seem to have appre- 
li -mded no loss of intellectual vigour which is a distinct characteris- 
tic of the Aryan race. In view of preserving their racial and here- 
ditary intellectual vigour, they seem to have prevented the Aryan 
women from maiTving the aboriginal men, while the Aryan men had 
no restriction to marry aboriginal women. It was the seed that was 
all important in their view, the ksetra or the field being quite insig- 
nificant. It seems to have been believed that the offspring of a 
couple of two races inherits more of its begetter’s qualities than of 
its mother. Accordingly there is a controversy between Canakya 
and his nameless teacher as to whether the offspring belongs to the 
begetter or to the mother. Some are said to have opined that it 
belonged to the begetter while Canakya’s teacher held that it be- 
longed to the mother. Canakya’s own view on this important ques- 
tion was that it belonged to both.' Apart from the religious and 
legal aspects of the question, it cannot be denied that it has some 
racial importance also. In its religious aspect it is necessary to know 
whether the child can properly perform the funerals of his begetter. 
In its legal aspect it is also necessary to know whether it can in- 
herit the property of its begetter. Racially considered, the ques- 
tion is whether it can follow the profession of the begetter or of its 
mother or of her male relations. During the earliest period of the 
Aryans in India the opinion that the offspring inherits its begetter’s 
characteristics seems to have been predominant. This is supported 
by the customary allowance given to the three classes of the Aryans 
to marry an aboriginal woman in addition to the wife taken from 
their own class. Only the woman of a higher class was not allowed 
to marry a man of a lower class. The offspring of the marriage of 
an Aryan with an aboriginal lower class woman was also allowed to 
follow the profession of its begetter or any other profession accord- 
ing to its capacity and liking. This view is supported b}^ Latym - 
yana’s statement in his Sraiita Sutra that in the Dasapeya sacrifice 
the Brahman priests have to omit to pronounce the name of theii‘ 
mother, if she happens to be a noii-Brahman woman and repeat, only 
the names of Brahman women. ^ 

There is no doubt that this fusion of races by intermarriages and 

1 The AriJiasastra, 111, 1. 

2 In connection with the Dasapeya Bacrifice, IX. 2, 5-6. 
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allowance to, practi>se any profession at option helped a good deal to 
mitigate, if not to put an end to, the consequences of racial animo- 
sity and eommnnai hatred. Isolated castes and sects are of later 
growth in India. ' They seem to have come into existence in conse- 
quence of the abolition of intei'caste marriages in the beginnings of 
the Christian. era. ^ 

There is historical evidence to believe that India during the Vedic 
and Buddhistic periods suffered more from religious differences than 
from racial, communal or sectarian differences. Then intermarriage 
irrespective of race and creed wv as a powerful remedy against racial 
and sectarian ill-will. Religions toleration \?as yet to come into 
being and there is evidence to say that religious toleration was an 
established fact in the Court of Sriharsa in 6th century A.D. Reli- 
gious toleration means the division of society into a number of castes 
and sects, each having permission to follow its own faith and observe 
its own customs without interference and, w^hat is yet regrettable, 
without connubmni and which prevailed during the 

earlier period. 

The introduction oi connuMum mxA wmmensalis together with 
religious toleration among the Hindus of all castes and creeds will 
therefore surely put an end to all social/ religious and political splits 
in India as elsewhere. 


1 See Kalivufjya prdkarana in Smrii Candrika Vol. I, 




'TEB OEJGm AND FOLK-LORE ^ OP MANGAL CANDL 
By Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S. 

J. Bryant tells ns (p. 7) ‘'The Araonians call Ham, Amon, and 
having in process of time raised him to a divinity, they wor- 
shipped him as the sun.” The reading of folk-lore storicvs ia there- 
fore a fascinating study. One has to divest them of fantastic 
allegory with which they have been obscured. He adds, “ They 
have been veiled in allegory, and they are often renewed under a 
different system and arrangement* A great part of this ancient 
lore has been transmitted through poets, who have rendered it si ill 
more extravagant and strange.” 

Sir William Jones declares the subject to be “so obscure and so 
much clouded by the fictions of the priests that we can hope to 
obtain no system of Indian chronology to which no objectioia 
can be made.” “ We find the whole like the grotesque picture 
blazoned high and glaring with colours, and fitted with groups 
of fantastic imagery. But in the allegorical representations of 
facts, there was always a meaning, though it may have es- 

caped the discernment of subsequent writers.” The intelligent and 
well-inf oi'ined delegates of the Oriental Conference will, it is hoped, 
find out the ^ covert meaning " Sir William thus refers to. 

Brennand, in his Hindu Astronomy, “The early religion, 

indeed, oi’ the Hindus, like other religions, had, as we know, a close 
intimacy with time and seasons”.^ Some of the popular and 
general Hindu holidays seem to have been based on changes of 
the season, and others on natural phenomena. Ganesa and Gaiin. 
for instance, represent the death and resurrection of the season 
— so do Vatasdviiri, Divdli and Holi, Vasanta Panaamt marks the 
near approach of the summer. CwmpaSasiJii marks the phe - 
nomenou of the rising sun driving or dispersing a fog; Maha Siva- 
ratra marks the night on which the Mrga constellation or Orion is 
seen in its best aspect. Bomavail represents the absence of Boma 
(the moon) on a Monday, like ' Hamlet without Hamlet.’ Navanna- 
purnima implies as its name shows, the day on which the first meal 
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i Brennand, Hindu Astronomy, p. 2o. 
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of the new corn is to be tasted. These are possibly the most 
ancient ceremonials, and signify the reverence felt at the change of 
the seasons by primitive people. 

The knowledge acquired by the Hindu astronomers was guarded 
with the greatest care as sacred, and was supposed to be so secret that 
it was not known even to the gods. It was not to be communicated 
to the common people, and being regarded as a revelation to inspired 
saints, was only to be divulged to disciples similarly inspired^ 
They were to be communicated only as myths and allegories with 
hidden meanings.’’ 

The astronomical mythology of the Hindus, grotesque and bar- 
barous as some of their stories may appear, had within it much that 
was valuable in point o] instruction!^ (The italics are mine). 

Some of these folkdore stories will show that they are intended 
for recording discoveries in astronomical phenomena. When writ- 
ing was not known, or when it was not communicated to the masses, 
stories were used instead. The folk- lore of Kokilavrata, Kapild SasfM 
and of the tortoise incarnation are examples. The shapes given to the 
constellations served as hieroglyphics to fix them in memor 3 \ The 
Divdti and Vatasdvitri drawings also served as hieroglyphics. They 
have served to transmit from generation to generation the folklore of 
‘ the death and resurrection of the seasons.’ In this connection Lord 
Anmdell of Wardour records in his book called ‘ Tradition principally 
with reference to the Mythology and the Law of Nations' {p, 122),— 
“ What strikes one most forcibly in contemplating these ages, Is the 
contrast between their intellectual knowledge and their mechanical 
and material contrivances for its application, when paper, parch- 
ment or even the smoothed hides, as adapted for the purposes of 
writing, were unknown.” This establishes the retentive streiigth 
of their memory, and their intellectual famOiaritj^ with great 
truths.” According to the Chinese accounts, the works of Confucius 
were proscribed after his death, by the Emperor Chi Hoangti, and 
all the copies were recovered from the dictation of an old man who 
had retained them in memory (like the Vedas). In the article In 
the ' Gornhill Magazine' November 1871, containing a valuable 
collection of South Indian folk songs, it is said, at page 577, *'Tliey 
are handed down from generation to generation entirely yoce, 
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and from the minstrels have passed into public use/' So are these 
folk-lore stories and songs about Hindu holidays and ceremonials. 
In many instances they possibly record in addition to natural 
phenomena, a few historical facts intermixed with supernatural 
fiction. They, moreover, record the manners, customs, and beliefs 
of the time. Compared with similar stories of the different pro- 
vinces, they yield interesting material for the comparison of man- 
ners and customs of different societies at different stages of their 
existence. Brennand again adds— 

“With the Hindus this study became a duty in as much as the 
celestial bodies were viewed as Oods^ and the worship of them was 
enjoined by the FetZas/’^ 

The originators knew the causes of many of the phenomena, as 
Brennand has recorded-— “ Thera is no doubt that the cause of the 
eclipses/notwithstanding the superstition of the people generally, 
was well understood by the Hindu astronomers, and that even in 
the paganism and mythology of the Hindus, there is substratum of 
worth so far as they are connected with their system of astrono- 
my,” But, he says, “To extend further investigation on the 
subject, many Hindu writings and symbols exist which, if trans- 
lated or interpreted, would throw greater light upon the evo- 
lution of myths. It was the diligent use which the Hindu astrono- 
mers made of astronomy that gave them their superior Uy over all 
other nations, (Tho italics are mine). 

There is every likelihood of many of these mouth to mouth stories 
and zenana ceremonials disappearing in the near future, as I have 
myself noted great changes during the last forty or fifty years. The 
zeal, .the enthusiasm, the solemnity, and even the fear of displea- 
sure of the demi-gods at tho slightest mistake in the ceremonials, 
have undergone great modifications. Many of the vratas have be- 
come obsolete and most of them are more tolerated than appreciat- 
ed. The advance of civilization under the British rule has arrested 
the growth of superstitious observances, and no new stories are 
being added. Of the old ceremonials, those that are voluntary, are 
scarcely observed and those that are compulsory are delegated to 
the care of priests with a few additionaF coins as hush money! 
' Purohita dmraf viz. ‘ through the priest, I do perform this pujd^^ 
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has become a very common formula. Before, therefore, they dis- 
appear altogether, it is important ethnographically that they should 
bo carefully recorded. 

The story of Maiigal Cmidi has got itself mixed up with local folk- 
lore, but a careful shifting shows that 

There was a merchant. He went out and he lost his way. His 
son went the same in search of his father after fourteen 

years’ absence. The route was marked by the appearance of a god- 
dess who seemed to swallow an elephant and then vomit it out 
This peculiar aspect is the key which leads me to believe that Virgo 
the sixth sign of the zodiac %ras the goddess, and Oraccr or crab 
siibsequentlj^ named Ganesa was at this stage taken to represent an 
elephant. Virgo, Leo, and Cancer are the signs which play an im- 
portant part in the investigation. They are of course not in the 
same plane and from different angles of view show overlappings, 
which were interpreted into swallowdngs and vomittings.” 


THE ANCIENT ZODIAC OP EGYPT 


W/TH THE CniGlNAL JiST£R/SMS. 



The points w'hich invite careful attention in comparison with the 


names of places and planets which occur In this folk-lore are: — 
Ujjarn. — It is the most ancient seat of astronomical ^tiidy in 
India and is known as the landmark of an observatory. 
3iangal GandL — Mahgal means auspicious, and any ceremony is 
maiujal which brings good luck. In Eastern India, Chmdi 
is a favourite name for a goddess. 

^ankhapah, — It means the ocean. Here, it indicates blue sk}’’ In 
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a poetical sense. Bimhastha, Simha is the Leo and silia 
means a resident and marks the place. It will thus be 
seen that Mahgal Garidt is originally the day now known 
as Smhaslha, But we have yet to explain why Budha the 
son took fourteen years to find that out. Let us calculate. 
According to ancient calendars a year was supposed to 
contain only 10 months. 14 by 10 is equal to 140. Divide 
these 140 months by 12 the present accepted divisions of a 
year. It come to 11 3 ?ears and 8 months; to this add the 
fraction of time which gives us B^n adhikmds every fourth 
year, lly^^ divided by 4 yields 2 months and 11 days. Add 
these to the il years and 8 months and we get 11-10-11 
days. This is why 14 years means about 12 years, accord- 
ing to the present way of calculating time. 

Guru or Jupiter, the father (it is said), left Ujjaiu and went 
eastwards. He lost his way. Fourteen years after that his son Budha 
(Mercury) went in the same direction, saw a goddess (Virgo — Kanyd 
swallowing an elephant — ^overlapping the constellation oi Karka (crab, 
elephant, Clanes) — and throwing it out. He went to the south and 
came back with his father {Guru^ Jupiter, Brhaspati) through that 
passage. While on his way back he passed between the Karka 
(elephant) and the goddess (Virgo), just above Leo the fifth sign of 
the Zodiac. That took place at a mahgal auspicious moment and 
enabled astrologers to mark definitely the period of the completion 
of one revolution of Jupiter round the sun. It took nearly twelve 
years by rough calculation. This result coincides with the time of 
the sidereal period of the planet, starting from Leo and returning to 
the same spot. Five such periods make up his cycle, and is marked 
by Vrata known Sbs Kafild-sasthi, 

The: .Mahgal Gandl is therefore the astronomical landmark or spot 
at which Jupiter completes its sidereal period. 

It is for expert astronomers to see if Mangal or Mars was at the 
sign Virgo when this discovery was first made. It is also for experts 
to ascertain the relative position of Budha or Mercur}^ at the time 
of the discovery of the first Simhastha. I leave these interesting 
points for the consideration of learned orientalists and add that they 
will find many interesting astronomical discoveries recorded by our 
ancestors in the shape of folklore stories. A scientific study of this 
aspect of the Hindu ceremonials is therefore solicited. 
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My friends and admirers claim that I am the first to disco ver this 
veiy interesting feature of the scientific origin of some of the Hindu 
holidays and ceremonials. But I am neither a discoverer nor an in- 
ventor. I do not claim that honour. I merely work like a churn- 
ing rod in a pot of curd and see if we can get any butter out of it. 
I wish you to try the same with 3'Our better education and better 
health . Mj. health does not now permit of hard work, I shall be 
grateful if any younger scholar takes up the clue, and works up the 
wonderful history of man from his holidays and ceremonials mysti- 
fied by priests and are therefore being lost to this world. 

Moral. 

The discovery we have made is the fact that If or 
Kamale Kamini marks t\ie discovery of the twelve-year sidereal period 
of Jupiter Jmown as 



THE AUTONOMY AND EXPANSION OE THE AHLLAGE 

paNcayet. 

By Dr. Radiiakam.4l Mookeejbb, M.A., Ph.D. 

It is in South India that the rural administration has preserved 
in tact the most complete picture of an autonomous and seif-managed 
community recorded in annals and epigraphs in spite of dynastic 
fights and political revolutions in the fertile agncultural districts. 
Here the village communities still possess in themselves all the ele- 
ments that go to form a strong corporate spirit : a common temple 
and a feeding house, in which the villagers collect and gossip, a vil- 
lage police and a complement of artisans and other functionaries, 
to whose support every one makes a ratable contribution, pasture- 
grounds, cattle-yards and threshing floors, common to all, often 
tanks and irrigation cliaiinels in the repair and maintenance of which 
almost all alike have an interest. All villages liave their common 
funds, often called pi? 

The sources of village taxation which I have found in one district 
after another in the Madras Presidency are : — 

(1) Marriage and burial fees. 

(2) 31 ahimai, taxes on carts which carry anvay grain from the 
village. " 

(3) Ta?f on artisans, on oil-mills and on looms. Tlie most signifi- 
cant instance of a tax on looms is to be seen in Mannargiidi in Tan- 
Jore (Inscriptions No. 261 of 1909, No. 567 Coddapali District, and 
No. 16 of the Nasik series refer to taxes on oil-mills and looms) . In 
Tinnevelly Kaikkilaiyans as well as Mahomedan weavers pay a fixed 
sum on every loom to a common purse. 

(4) Market fees, for instance, one anna for cart, three pies fora 

bag; three pies for goat, w-hich go to the temple : with this compare 
Inscription No. 242 of 1892, which refers to the where tolls 

were paid, viz. at Vasaula garuvas, watersheds, salt-beds, market 
towns, roads to towns of pilgrimage, at the rate of half padikamu on 
every bag of certain articles, one padikamu on ever^^ bag of certain 
other articles, one damma on every bag of some goods, two dammas 
three, four, six, etc., on still others. A double bullock load of women’s 
garments had to pay a chavela. The inscription is dated 1520 A.D. 
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(5) During the harvest season, temporary stalls are erected near 
the threshing field for the sale of betel leaves, ai’ecanuts, sugar cane 
and confectionery, and the lease money goes to the common funds. 
With this compare Inscription No. 321 of 1910, which records that 
the assembly of Nalur sold the right of collecting the tax called 
(nigadi-kkxdi from, stalls opened in the bazar to a temple. The fees 
are specified to be one 7iali in kind in each measurable article of 
paddy, rice, etc,, brought for sale from towns outside Nalur; one 
palam of articles sold by weight ; one parru on each basket of betel 
leaves ; and two nuts on each basketful of arecanuts. 

(0) The communal holding of village lands was the rule in the 
past and even to-day we find in many villages an important income 
of the village accruing from the communal land or from the annual 
sale in auction of the right to the fishery of the tank and from trees 
which are generally owned by the whole village. Caste obligations 
as well as shares of each harvest to be paid by householders to the 
village artisans, menials and watch and ward are imperative now as 
in the past (Inscription No. 324 of 1911). 

Other present sources of village funds are lease money for the 
grazing of ducks on wet lands, for the manufacture of salt-petre on 
the village house-site, for the privilege of monopolising sale in cer- 
tain commodities, etc. In Inscription No. 353 of 1904, we find 
that the people" of a village made a similar agreement with two 
persons who in return for the privilege of levying brokerage on ail 
the betel-leaf imparted into the district would supply 30,000 
arecanuts and 750 betel-bimdles every year. The people of the 
district and “ the Five-hundred constituting the padai (army) of the 
district were to supervise. ^ ^ 

The extent of the communal income of the village amounts from 
R.S. 200 to Es. 50,000. In South Indian villages the iiieome is 
generally a thousand or a couple of thousands. Some of the Ka - 
rmjogams in the south-west coast have amassed large sums for com ■ 
munal purposes in different ways. Thus among the Izhavas at 
Cerai in Cochin the Karayogcmi has collected a sum of Rs. 0(},000 ; 
and at Vycome and Muthakuna in Travancore the village assembly 
has got a sum of more than Rs. 100,000. 

The sources of village taxation that still survive are indeed mul- 
tifarious : they vary from district to district and from village to 
village and it would have been an interesting task to compare and 
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contrast in detail the present items of village revenue u itii those 
we meet with in the inscriptions and also to indicate their adapla- 
tion to tlie special social and economic conditions of each region. 
Space does not permit a more detailed treatment : suffice it is to ob- 
serve that the scheme of taxation still exhibits an unusual business 
capacity of the village assemblies of to-day. In fact the scheme of 
’padu-pmiam and of the districts of the Madras Fresidenc\' 

continues the traditions of the autonomous local bodies and village 
assemblies of the past whose sources of income were exclusively 
derived from the village, such as paikdpfmiam, idankai, valankai- 
pamm, praccmdakanikkai (40 A-B, Travancore State), perakada- 
mdi (on individuals), iarikkadamai (on looms), altaikkauikkai, nat- 
tuviniyogcmi, pattirai, padavari, rdmcmji, arisikanam^ konigai^ i'irt 
mMtt% vanniyavari (30 of 1913, Trichinopoly District), aniaraya, 
vefM, md other taxes like those on documents, .4 Ay/ . s. cloths, 
oil-mills, washermen (74 and 75 of 1887, Arcot North District, which 
is of value in enumerating all items of village revenue). 

In many of the South Indian villages the costs of repair and 
improvement of minor irrigation channels are still met out of con- 
tributions levied according to the number of karis under irrigation ; 
the custom of kudi-ynaramat, still vital and effective, represents 
the joint responsibility of the villagers to repair and maintain irri- 
gation under the supervision of the village assembly by cesses or 
by compulsory labour levied according to the areas under irrigation 
owned by the households. 

The village assemblies utilise their common funds for the main- 
tenance of the tanks and irrigation channels, the expenditure on 
the daily rituals and periodical festivals of the village temples, the 
maintenance of the guest-house for strangers, the payment of 
wages to the village accountant and treasurers and to the petty 
village menials or temple functionaries, charity to the poor, gifts to 
learned Sdstns, communal recreations, such as village plays and 
wrestling or acrobatic feats. Agricultural loans are sometimes ad- 
vanced from the Padupanam, nidhis or agricultural banks are not 
extinct, and in Coorg temple-bulls are lent for agricultural pur- 
poses. In these the village elders are following the traditions of 
the past, while the artisan castes still gladly accept their joint res- 
ponsibility and the burden of expenditure for conducting a few days’ 
festival even as the twelve families of fishermen dedicated them- 
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selves for couclucting a seven-day -festival by paying a tax of i ka- 
lanjti per head earned by them ‘‘either by weaving or by venturing 
on the sea/' Gifts of land for maintenance of a village tank, a 
guest-house, a flower-garden or a watershed, of money for offer- 
ings, lamp, oil, ghee, betel-leaves and arecanuts, red and bine lo- 
tuses for village temples are still made; schools and 6rd4rams are 
endowed ; merchants set apart on marriage occasions a certain 
amount of money to be spent for repairs of important temples or 
collect ii mahimai (qt bniiding new ones ; even dancing-girls of vil- 
lage temples bequeath at their death large sums for digging a big 
tank or for building a 

The village pancayet is composed of different caste-people, Brah- 
mins and Siidras, representatives of all the communities, except the 

untouchables ” ; there are, again, sectional pancayets which deal 
with disputes of particular castes, Avhile all things that pertain to 
the whole village are decided the village eiders. We do not 
usually meet With the different village committees for the manage- 
ment of the different spheres of rural economy. But there are 
usually to be found the important village officers, headman, the ac- 
countant and the treasurer ; there are the village scavengers and the 
village watch and ward, and the full staff of artisans, carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, etc., often still enjoying jnamjmn lands : there is 
also the irrigation man who is in charge of the distribution of water 
in the village, and is to be found in those provinces which normally 
depend upon irrigation water for agriculture. 

There is The water-carrier in the diw regions of the Punjab. 
There are bards, ministrels, priests, astrologers and playrights in al- 
most all tracts. The erotic accompaniments of the ethnic religions 
which have universally created bands of female religious ministrants 
and attendants, virgins, and grouped round 

temples and shrines have assumed a peculiar form in the South. 
The exorcist and the sacriheial priest are representatives of the 
forces of magic and shamanism. In fact the organisation of village 
services and their relative gradation and status have varied from 
province to province and even from district to district due to econo- 
mic needs and wants, whether physiographical and social and the 
force of traditional and customary social values. In the Christian 
villages, in addition to the necessary village artisans and menials, 
there is to be found a hierarchy of church functionaries whose status 
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is the result of the social values of the Christian scheme of life. The 
village assembly as a whole generally looks after the affairs of rural 
ecollom3^ the management of the school, the organization of temxile 
labour, sanitation and police, but it sometimes resolves into smaller 
bodies for the decision of disputes, the management of the common 
lands, or of temple funds, the arrangements for a new gift or trans- 
fer, .etc. 

In the south, one may come across a tank-committee in the Sethis 
of Hamnael and Tinnevelly Districts, All cultivators whose lands 
are irrigated by a particular tank are members of the particular 
Sethi. The headman is called Karaisioan and he looks after the 
maintenance of the tank, levying contributions from the people 
under his ayacul or borrowing from other sethis. The Temple Com- 
mittee is of tenet* met with in different parts of India. 

in Bombay the organization of village communities has still pre- 
served the same t.ype with regional variations. At the head of the 
village is the patel or hereditary headman. In many villages two or 
more famiiie.s either each provide an official or serve in rotation, 
but in most villages the headman is always taken from the same 
family. There is also the kulkarni or village accountant. The 
duties and position of the or district-head, and the desk- 
pmide or district clerk formerly corresponded for a group of villages 
to the duties of the patel or village head and the kullcami or village 
clerk in one village. Under the British system of land management 
no duties attach to the offices oi deshmnkh and deshpande. The 
British system of management and collection superseded the Pesh- 
wa’s district system, but the village system had to be retained. 
Ordinary villages have a varying number of menials and every vil- 
lage has at least the patel, kulkarni ymang and mhar. The village 
artisans and menials are still paid either by grants of rent-free 
goveniment land and partly by a fixed proportion from each har- 
vest. Ill some districts contributions for repairing temples, r/angra- 
and other works of religion and charity, for digging tanks, 
filling up roads, etc., are still levied on holdings and ploughs ; fuel is 
gathered from common lands about the village and busti landvS near 
the hills ; and for two generations after they arrive a family of new- 
comers do not get the full rights of villagers. Religious and caste 
disputes and disputes regarding the sharing of ancestral property when 
the amount is not large are still referred to village councils. Besides 
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the pciUl and the there are five pdficayets in the village 

council, w’hich iiicluderepresentatives of the Brahmans, the Mahrattas 
and other castes. The and the would draw up the 

patii or subscription list for common purposes. There are separate 
caste for separate castes, while there is also the Bara- 

pancayet when an affair concerns several villages. 

The Borsad taloka of Kaira, for instance, presents the most com- 
plete system of village pancayets by a central com mitte 

of fifty-three members which in turn has a sarpanc , of, eleven. . There 
are also village funds put out at interest. In KapadvanJ and Broach 
there are relics of an older feudal system with presiding TAalor who 
summons all meetings and is a final court of appea-L Usually vdiere 
the caste is a living force there are CiWduge pmimyets to decide 

smaller questions, and a central court of appeal to deal witli more 
important matters and revise, if necessary, the decisions of the lower 
court. The big trade guilds of Gujrat are best iilustrations of mixed 
local bodies. The artisans .-and ' traders , . of '.Kathiwar, Ciitch and 
Baroda have central paficayets important trade centres as well as 
permanent, village ■ ' Sometimes the fines .imposed by the 

village pam are credited to the village pane accounts and those 
imposed by the central are equally divided among the 

villages under their Jurisdiction. These funds are administered by 
the Shetias and spent' on repairs to communal rest-houses, ,religious. 
charities, help to the poor, etc. The Nyat^ Pancayet ,or caste, com- 
mittee takes cognizance of all matters whether social or professioiial 
which concern the caste, 'e.g.. fixing, rate of, wages, hours .of labour, 
holidays, breaking,: caste, '..rules,. ^.giving permission to marry a child 
outside the limits of the, area.' flxe.d 'lor contracting, marrlEiges, grant- 
ing divorces, etc. . 

.The prevalent formin/Madras and Bombay is the village. 

This is probably of the-most ancientvtype and this owes its.original 
existence to settlement by some tribe or clan which alread\’ pos- 
sessed a leader. The headman who is such a leader has been recog- 
nised by the British Government and taken into its service as an 
intermediary not necessary but adventitious between itself and the 
villagers and made hereditary. Individual assessment, however, 
has divested him of the great influence he formerly wielded as the 
representative of the village in all its dealings with governments of 
the past. The corporate life of the commuriity is, however, com- 
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paratively less disturbed here. In the case of the British zamindari 
or landlord system of Bengal and Bihar on the other hand, the 
chief men of the village will necessarily be the landlords (or their 
Glerks and subordinates) with whom the settlement is made and 
who are responsible to government for the payment of land revenue. 
Ill the a crwimdan system the system of co-operative village adminis- 
tration, therefore, languishes, and village councils degenerate. There 
is again a third type of village, viz;, the joint village where there 
is no longer a body of cultivators each of whom has his own 
independent rights as in the system. Some of the villagers 

claim the ownership not merely of the fields they cultivate but of 
the whole of village lands. The management of the affairs of the 
joint body is properly by a committee of heads of liouses. The 
joint village does not possess a recognised headman. Latterly, the 
government has found it necessary to institute a species of headman 
for these villages also, but such men are merely representatives of 
the joint proprietors in their dealings with the government. He is 
called lambardar (holder of a number) and his office is allowed to be 
ill some degree elective. The joint village is the prevalent form 
in the Xbnted Provinces, the Punjab, and the frontier province. 
Remembering the three distinct types of villages we can at once 
indicate the relative importance of the functions of the headman 
and the strength of the village co-operative organiziation in different 
parts of India : 

I. The village under fch© pemia- The village headman, miJc/ci/a, 

nent settlement; in Bengal or 'pradhan is often a mere creature 

and in parts of Behar and of the zamindar. The communal 

Orissa ; in Oudh, the United village system cannot prosper in the 

and the Central Province.s. presence in the locality of the strong 

landlord and his minions. 

IJ. The village in Mad- The great cliange in the revenue ma 

ras and Bombay. nagement under which the amount 

of each cultivator’s payment was fixed 
by government officers and not left 
to be adjusted by the community 
lowered the position and authority 
of the headman. He has now be- 
come a servant of the state and is 
now paid for his services in cash and 
■ land. 
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In Madras the village headman, mtm- 

sif or manif/ar and the village ac- 
countant, Icarnam or kanaJcapillai 
still retain their hereditary dignity 
and rights, and often their rent-free 
plots of land {maniijam) or are paid 
a fixed salary by government. He 
still holds a high position in the vil- 
lage and as the social head he leads 
all social and religious festivals, and 
gets precedence in all domestic cere- 
monies of the villagers. 

The hereditary patelm found in all the 
difierent divisions of the Bombay 
* Pi’esidency, but the kulkarni or ta- 

lati for historical reasons only in the 
Deccan and Southern Mara tha coun- 
try and not in Guj rat or the Konkan. 
The sources of income were (I) land, 
for the most part exempt from rent, 
(2) direct levies in cash and kind 
from the ryots or compensation in 
lieu thereof, (3) cash payments from 
the government treasury. 

Their salary is fiiced by a scale with 
reference to the gross revenue of the 
village. 

The corporate life of the village eom- 
munity is seen in its strength | and 
■vigour so far as possible under Pax, 
Briiannica, 

III The joint village,— the Pun- The Imnhardar (headman) and the 
jab and the United Pro vin- paiwari (accountant) are not so 

strong in position and sometimes 
have too little influence. There are 
sometimes too many lamhurda rs 
for each section; the patjrarl is 
usually appointed not to a sioglo vil- 
lage but to a circle of v’llagos. 

In the Punjab the groups of hamlets are often held together bv 
strong ties. The rights of cutting wood and grass in the waste are 
sometimes held jointl}^ hy the gho7^i and fines imposed on the inlisfl 
are levied by realising a fixed sum from each gliori. There is a still 
larger unit called the parganna. This comprises a group of ghons 
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usually three ill number, and is administered by a dmliauwjL The 
ghori again is under a car, and the hamlet under a headman who 
bears the modern title of lambardar. In some tahsils the large par- 
gannas wcQ each under a palasara. The parganna appears to be a 
weli-delined and very ancient unit. It was often administered iii 
former times by B> lcardar: The fcr^ar or appraiser of land revenue 
is the worst enemy of the village community, and the Muhammedan 
or Sikh Mahtas are now followed in their wake by British re venue - 
middlemen . On the densely populated banks of the rivers the vil - 
iages are still compact communities and even to-day we find new 
village communities with their whole staff of artisans, menials and 
functionaries developing in the canal colonies of the Punjab. 

In the villages of the north we frequently come across the common 
village funds called malha. The sources of village revenue are 
as multifarious as in the Madras Presidency and include not only 
the sale or lease of common lands, the lease of pasture, the sale of 
rehi^ the manufacture of saltpetre, but also the hearth-tax {ktirJii 
kamini) paid by artisans and shopkeepers, non -cultivators, and a 
portion of the village grain -measurer’s realisations. 

The Shamilat very often thus a source of definite income by 
the sale of the right to extract saltpetre or other natural products 
and in many villages the non-owners are still charged grazing-fees 
hlmnga. In a large number of villages dharat or a cess on all 
grain bought and sold in the village is still levied, but, with the 
spread of market facilities, this is a declining source of income ; the 
right to collect the fi/iarai is generally contracted out to the village 
Dharwai or grain-measurer, who, as a rule, also keeps the account 
of village m,alha. Another cess is that levied on village menials and 
traders on the occasion of marriage in a family. This is usually 
known as ahtrafi, oi occasionally as kamiana. In the United 
Provinces, Behar and Bengal also there are met with striking 
instances of a vigorous village co-operative organisation under 
a headman, whose office is either hereditary or elective for life and 
whose names are many, varying with locality. ChaudJmri is the 
most common title, others are padhan, mahio, jamddar, talclit 
(throne), muqquaddam, hadsJiah, mahati, etc. Their generic term 
is Birpanc. Besides the headman there are occasionally one or 
more functionaries whose duty is usually that of vice-president or 
else summoner of the court. Their names also vary — munsif, da- 
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ro(j,ha, sipahi naib-sirpxmch. cliobdar, chari-dar, (Mimn, dhari, mukh- 
(a}\ piada, live some of them. The pancayets deal not only with 
social matters but matters, which would normally come before a law- 
court whether civil or criminal, are usually discussed in a pancayet 
before the courts are moved and finally decided these. For graver 
offences the pancayet of several villages meet under ti' sarpmic. 
In Biilandshahr every iOO villages or so has a hereditary cliawihun 
with two diwans, whilst each village has a mtiqaddam which decides 
minor cases. In Almorsb the paiicayet is described as a primiti ve 
court of justice : the accused, if found guilty, has to sign a kailnama 
or admission of guilt which is countersigned by all members of 
the the complainant. There is also a 

regular DharmddMkdri, who is a Tewari Brahman, who fixes the 
punishment in such cases, elsewhere any DharmaMsira Brahman 
(i.e., one learned in the law) may be called in. The jetli-raiyal or 
village headman in the Behar villages and the village mtikhy, mam- ^ 
dal or pradJmi in Bengal though their povvers are circumscribed by 
the Zambvlar and by his agents are still the representatives of 
the villagers in matters of general or individual interest, and pro- 
tect them from the landlord's oppression. In Behar, the pwmayet 
is a permanent institution consisting of all the village elders, for 
the time being of one or more villages of a local area who meet 
under the presidentship of a manclal^ when occasion requires. A 
number of mandats are headed by a sarddr, who exercises jurisdic- 
tion over several pancaijet units. Again several sarddrs, soniet/imes 
as many as 14 to 22 sarddrs, are headed by a Baisi Smidr. The ju- 
risdiction of a sarddr extends over 8 to 10 units, and the jurisdic - 
tion of a extends over 14 to 22 units and may consist 

of a whole pargand or a couple of pargands. In Orissa, there is also 
an organised system of self-government for each caste. The head- 
men are called variously hehara, padlmn, thanapali, who exevcme 
authority over single village or groups of 2 to 6 villages. Over 
them, again, are superior officials called makantas, sardar heharas, 
etc., with jurisdiction over large areas, e.g., 50 to 60 villages. In 
Bengal the unit of caste government is the samdj or association, 
which has in this connection a restricted special sense. It is in 
fact the administrative unit, and there may be one or mox^e in a vil- 
lage or, usually, one- samdj may comprise a group of villages. The 
decisions of this corporate body are strictly followed in all matters, 
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aad Its seat is either the Gandi-manda^) of an influential leader 
or tliQ ' Hart^mWia] the village hall for vrorship and song. The 
influential men of all castes may attend, while the lower castes 
have their own council, with their extending circles of jurisdiction. 
The candt-mandaps, tJiakurhdris, niahanfs nmthas ot gossain^s sattras 
are the social centres from which still radiate the decisions of the 
community in case of petty disputes or the impulse which establishes 
schools and temples and organises village plays, religious recitations, 
songs and processions as well as periodical worship and popular enter- 
tainments by the levy of subscriptions or marriage fees or contribu- 
tions of a certain percentage of trade profits {vrtti) or even the con- 
structioii and repair of little distributing channels by commiinai la- 
bour as in the hill districts of Assam. Similarly the Uriya gaoniia 
village headman and his council set in the hhagaimtgadi dedT with 
social matters and village disputes, arrange for the recitals of the 
Blmgavata and attend to the details of economic management of the 
village including the distribution of water among tanks. 

In the more densely populated tracts of Eerar, each village has 
pancayet.hut elsew^here and specially in the Nerbudda Valley 
Districts and the Chatisgarh Division the jurisdiction of a panca- 
yet is much wider and may even oversfcep the limits of a district. 
There is in fact no word in the vocabulary of politics more universal 
in its use in India than the nothing which symbolises 

more the majesty and justice of authority, so the people often say 
that Ood lives in the 'panma/er and the confessing offender ad- 
dresses the five as Pancayei Ganga^ forgive my faults and purify 
me.” There is implicit faith in the justice of the pancayet and 
implicit obedience to its decrees. The pancayet also hear every 
side of a case, have often men to advocate each side and do not give 
their judgment until they are unanimous. There would sometimes 
be several sittings for them to arrive at an unanimous decision in a 
complex and difficult case. The democratic procedure of these 
bodies is obvious. In many pa the headman is elected, and 
is dismissed if he is found wanting. Partiality will be a sufficient 
ground for dismissal after one sitting, otherwise his conduct is closely 
watched for two or more successive meetings before his position is 
ratified. In the Teiugu districts in the South the Kula-pancayeU 
dars are usually three to five. There are the headmen, one or three 
ejamanSf who are assisted by two clerks, gumasthas. The plaintifiy 
11 
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MM. and the accused, pratihadi,, are each represented by the clerks, 
who are nominated in the meeting. Among the ontonchables each 
party is asked to sign a paper or to take an oath before the temple 
with a betel leaf, lime or salt in hand that the truth and nothing 
but the truth will be told. A ‘‘ court-fee’' of 8 as. to Rs. 10 is at 
the same time paid; this goes to the temple or communal funds. 
Any caste-people can attend the meeting. Each party has his ad- 
vocate or gumastha who represents to the headman the particular 
side of the issue he has taken up. The enquiry proceeds. Witnesses 
are brought in. The judges consult one another, and, if they 
cannot immediately decide, quietly adjourn and hold meetings in 
camera, hearing carefully the two gumasihas and sifting the truth 
till there is no division of opinion. The decision is always by 
unanimity and not by vote of the majority. When an unanimous 
decision is arrived at, the date and place of the delivery of judg- 
ment are announced by beat of drum. The whole assembly then 
meets to hear and ratify the judgment. The use of such names as 
the i’M, pratibaM, ejaman,, and gumastha among Telugu, Bengali, 
Eindusthani or Gujrati-speaking peoples is very characteristic, and 
shows not merely the universality of the pancayet,, but also the 
similarity of procedure. The word hula for the caste-assembly is 
itself a repetition of the traditional term in our legal literature. 
Excommunication follows the refusal to obey the paiimyeft? decree. 
To carry this into effect, the caste must have to refer 

to the village assembly which alone has control over the village 
well, and the barber and the washerman. Thus the strength and 
efficiency of caste-government depend upon the active co-operation 
of each caste with the village government as a whole. Village auto- 
nomy and caste autonomy, indeed, mutually support each other. 



THE ASTRONOMY OF THE MUNBlS AND THEIR ASSO- 
CIATED STAR MYTHa’ {Summary). 

By Maninbea Bhtjsan Bhadurj, B.L. 

An exact knowledge of the stars has always been useful, if not 
essential, to savages. The first moment in astronomical science 
arrives when the child mind of savage man looks at the stars with 
wondering curiosity; He next makes his first rough practical ob- 
servations of the movements of the prominent heavenly bodies and 
formulates explanations for himself. So, when in a remote antiqui- 
ty the Mundas first took to agriculture and ploughing, they looked 
for its counterparts in the heavens. 

The sword and belt of the Orion, they imagined, from their ap- 
propriate likeness, to the plough and ploughshare {Ear Juait), which 
their Sing Bonga (god) first shaped in the heavens and taught peo- 
ple on earth, the uses of it. They say that the Sing Bonga was 
making the plough and ploughshare with a chisel and hammer, 
and when he had just finished it, he observed a panrhi (dove) 
hatching on its eggs at a little distance : and desiring to bag the 
game, threw the hammer at it ; but he missed his mark and the 
hammer went over the panrM^s head and hung on a tree, where it 
is seen to this day. The hammer of the Sing Bonga is their moo- 
garu-ifil (lit. hammer-star) w’hich corresponds to the Pleiades 
which resembles somewhat a cudgel or hammer (woogam). The 
Aldebaran is their panrld and the other stars of the Hyades are 
the eggs of the panrhi. It is curious to note that even a Munda 
boy will unmistakably point out these star-groups. 

Among the MundaS; the Panrki ipil is associated with the ap- 
proach of the wet season. Being close observers of nature by ne- 
cessity, they also ascertain the advent of the months and seasons 
by observations of other natural phenomena. So when Eotromj 
(Hind. Kari) ripens, it is (lit. hottest month) and the 

wet season is near at hand. The end of Jete-candu is signified by 
the blossoming of the Jilhur tree and the frequency of dust storms 
and the smoky appearance of the atmosphere, when they say that 
Eohin (meaning Aldebaran) has come and all early sowing of paddy 
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must be completed. Hhe Bohin is evidently a corruption of the 
Hindu Roliini ’’ and has been borrowed from them. 

The other star groups which the Miindas are familiar with^ 
are the Capella and the kids in the constellation of Auriga. Capella 
is very appropriately the Barai (the celestial blacksmith) and the 
kids (shaped like an isosceles triangle) are the bellows and the char- 
coal fire, as the following figure will show : — 
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The Bafai^ii^ near the fire {Fcmi ipil) which is kindled air com- 
ing from the bellows {cliapua ipil). The two stars at the base of 
the triangle are the cJiapua ipils and the star at the vertex is the 
pasri ipil or charcoal fire. This heavenly jBamz*, at the direction 
of the Sing Bonga, taught people to make implements of iron, ac- 
cording to the Mundas. The bright and scintiliating Capella is a 
fitting representation of the Barai at his work. As the Barai is an 
indispensable member in the village organisation of the Mundas, his 
heavenly counterpart was sought for and found in the bright Capella. 

The next star group known to the Mundas is the Great Bear. 
They call it the Par kom’kumr7i ipil {lit. Bed-stead -thief-star). By 
how many names, is the famous group known ? The Greeks called 
it by two names, the Great Bear or the Wain. According to them, 
the Great Bear keeps watch, on the hunter Orion, for fear of a 
sudden attack. To the Americans it is the Dipper a familiar 
11 tensilj the three curving stars which form the tail of the Bear 
corresponding to the handle of the ^'Dipper,'' According to the 
Hindus it is the Sapta Eksa or Saptarsi ' — the seven Ilsis 
or sages. It is also called Gitra Sikhandi '' (i.e bright like a pea- 
cock’s tail). 

According to the Mundas, their Sing Bonga retired to rest at 
night in the north of the heavens and slept on a bedstead (Par- 
horn). The legs of this parkom are the four stars of the Great 
Bear forming a quadrilateral— a, j3 y B oi the Ursa Majoris, 
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While the Sing Bonga was asleep, three thieves {kumrii) came to 
steal the parkom and one ot the thieves actually caught hold of 
one of its legs and pulled and displaced it. [The displaced position 
of the star delta U, maj, is explained in 'this way]. 

Meanwhile the guard of the Sing Bonga (the Alcor near the zeta 
U.maj — which is visible with difficulty)— who was in hiding and 
unseen by the thieves, suddenly raised a hue and cry and the thieves 
ran away. The curving stars (epsilon, zeta and eta) are the three 
thieves shown as running away. The accompanying diagram will 
show how appropriate and amusing the story is : — 
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The next prominent 6 gure familiar to the Mundas is the 
Milky way. They call the famous galaxy by the name of Oai Hora, 
i.e. the path of the cows. Their Sing Bonga is said to lead his cows 
everyday along this path and the nebulous appearance of the path 
is due to the dust raised by the herd of cattle, marching along the 
path. '■ , , 

According to the Mundas, who divide the year into three seasons, 
the sa (lit. the hot weather)^ the Jargfi da (the rainy season), 
and the Rahang sa (the cold season)-— the Gai Hora is said to reign 
during the period of Jargi da and the dust raised by the cows is 
said to send down rains on earth. The other two monitors of the 
two seebsonsj Rahang 5a and Jete sa — are the Ear Juait ipil and the 
Parkom-kumruipil.vespeGtiYely. 
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The other stars known to fche Mundas, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain till now^ are the Ango-i'pil and the Kumru-har-ipil, which 
is also called the^BuTha.^ The latter is the Venns. The word 
" Burha^ is probabtya corruption of the Hindi word ' Bhrgu[ which 
is a synonym for Bukra or Venus. 

For fear of being too lengthy, I shall not here discuss their me- 
thod of further division of the year according to the recurring 
moons, and other natural signs and phenomena. 



THE DISI-POTHI AND THE NAM-GRAHAN OP 
THE PARSIS. {Summary). 

By Shams-ul-Dlma Dr. Jivanji Jamshebji Modi, B.A., 
Ph.D., CJ.E. 

Introduction, 

Prayers in honour of the dead play an important part in the rites 
of many religious communities. It is so among the Parsis. To re- 
member one’s dead relatives is an important religious and moral 
duty. The departed dear ones, when they are remembered with love 
and piety, bless the living ones who remember them. This belief 
and this idea of duty have necessitated the keeping of two record 
books in a well-regulated family. They are : th.& Disd-'potU and the 
Ndm-grahan. 

The Disd-potM, 

The word died among the Parsis seems to be another form of 
(dis) or {divas), i.e. day. The word has then come to mean 
the day of the anniversary of the death of a parson. The word pothl 
(VT§f) is a Sanskrit word meaning a book. So Disd-pothl or 
Dishd-pothi means a book in which are recorded the dates of the 
deaths of the departed dead. 

Every family has its Disa-potM in which the names of the depart- 
ed ancestors and members of the family and also lateral and co- 
iateral relatives by blood and marriage are entered with the Pars! 
dates of their deaths. It is, as it were, a family calendar of the de- 
parted dear ones of that family. Like all calendars, the Disd-potkl 
begins with the first day {Eormazd) of the first month {Farvardin) oi 
the Parsi year and ends with the last day of the year. Thus the 
Disd'pothi is divided into twelve parts for the twelve months of the 
year. The deaths in the family that have occurred on the first day 
of the year are entered under the heading of the first day; those 
that occurred on the second day under the heading of the second 
day, and so on. I produce for inspection a Disd-pothl of my own 
family. Well regulated families often look at their family Disa-pothts 
and perform the required ceremonies on the days of the deaths of the 
departed. The Disa-poiM is also spoken of as (Gey. vahi, a 
book of accounts, a register). 
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The Disa-potM in the hand of the Family Priests, 

Every family lias its own family priest. He keeps with him a 
eopy of that and, regularly referring to it, goes to the head of 
the family on the approaching occasion of the anniversary of the 
death of a deceased member of the family and reminding him of the 
coming occasion receives the necessary instructions for the per- 
formance of ceremonies, either at the house of the family or at his 
own house or at a fire-temple. 

A Parsi priest is generally the family priest of more than one 
family. So he keeps with himself a ‘' joint Disa'pothl ioic all fami“ 
lies of whom he is the family priest. He is spoken as the 
( of that family. The work means a class, divisioh or 

sect. So the word Panthaki among the Parsis means a family 
priest, and as such he may be the Panthaki oi several families. 

Sacerdotal Arrangements of Priests , 

In some Pars! centres, there are special arrangements among the 
priests of those centres, as to who should perform certain ceremonies 
on the anniversaries of the dead of the various families of those cen- 
tres. This sacerdotal arrangement has led to the preparation of 
larger or more common and general I produce for in- 

spection an old Disd-pothl oi that quarter of the Parsis of Navsari, 
known as Malesar. It is dated Sam vat 1782. In the writing of 
such large or common Disd-poiMs, the priests use certain abbrevia- 
tions. For example, be (t)fco signify that the deceased was a 
Behdin or a layman. These Dud-pothls not only give the names of 
the deceased but also the relationship in which they stood to the 
heads of the families or others. 

. The Names of the Living Persons in the Disd-potlm, 

In some Disd^potMs, there occur also the names of some living 
members of the family. This is because, there is a custom among 
the Parsis, whereby one performs in his own life-time the funeral 
ceremonies which would be performed at his death by his relatives. 
The ceremonies are almost the same, but in the recital duringhis life- 
time the phrase lylji; tciij (zindeh-rawdn) is added to his name in place 
of cjjt; {anoushe-rawdn) used in the ease of the dead. Such being 
the case, the family priest must keep a record of the events and 
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must go and inform the living party upon each anniversary of the 
day when he first performed the ceremony and receive instructions 
for the celebration of the anniversaries. This custom of one per- 
forming his funeral ceremonies in his life-time reminds us of what 
we read of a German king who got all his funeral ceremonies per- 
formed in his life-time. The ceremonies were all complete up to the 
function of his open bier being placed in a tomb and the last sermon 
recited, in which he also loined. Then, after a quite half hour, he 
walked out of the tomb. 

The Nam- grahan. 

The word nam is the same as “name,*^ and grahan comes from 
Avesta gerew to seize, to take (Skt. ). So Ndm-grahan is taking 
or reciting the names of the dead. The book in which the names of 
the dead are entered is also known as Ndm-grahan. It is a book in 
which the names of the departed ones of the family are entered one 
by one without any reference to their dates. On the occasions of the 
celebrations of the anniversary of one deceased member of the famih^ 
the names of all the members of the family are also recited from the 
Ndm-grahan, In some Parsi centres, there is a common 
book of the whole centre like the common or general Disd-potM. 
I produce for inspection a common Ndm-grahan of Malesar, a Parsi 
quarter at Naosari. Some devout Parsis on particular occasions get 
the names of all the departed ones of their particular street or quar- 
ter recited and remembered^in the ritual whether they be names of 
the relatives or otherwise. In such a case, the number of the names 
to be recited might well come to a thousand and it takes the family 
priest about three or four hours to recite all these names. This cus- 
tom has a parallel in the custom attributed to some old Christian 
monasteries, where the chief monk of each monastery communicates 
to the chief monks of other monasteries, the names of the dead of his 
monastery. Thus the names of about one thousand or more monks 
are remembered in ritual on particular occasions. The Farsi custom 
of remembering in their ceremonies, by all Parsi families, the names 
of the departed worthies oC their community, whether of their own 
town or of other towns, has its parallel, to some extent, in the Bid- 
ding Prayer observed in the University of Oxford. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDREBS. 


By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad, Sastri, M.A., C.LE., 

F.A.S,B. 

My friends in Calcutta have asked me to take charge of the Sans- 
krit and Prakrit Section of this Conference, They should have 
selected a better man for the purpose, one who has made the study 
of the languages and literatures his life work. The subject is too 
vast for one man. The languages themselves are a hard stud,y not 
to mention the vast number of works written in them. The time 
at my disposal is very short, and the notice I received of my ap- 
pointment was not adequate to do full Justice even to one litera- 
ture or one language, and I have to say something on two lan- 
guages and two literatures. Under the circumstances, fail I must, 
but I have faith in the forbearance of my audience. 

There were scholars in the early part of the 19th century who 
thought Sanskrit to be a forgery of the Brahmins, and there were 
many in that century who thought dramatic Prakrit to be a forgery. 
In the Calcutta University, questions are still asked in higher exami- 
nations whether Sanskrit or the Prakrit was ever a spoken language. 

Happily such ideas have not taken a great hold on scholars ge- 
nerally, and there is a strong desire to investigate the origin of the 
languages derived from the Indo- Aryan language of the Vedas, 
So long as the Aryan Societ}’ was confined to the Esis and their, 
families of settled Aryans, the Vedie language did not change 
much. But after some centuries of Aryan settlement in the An- 
tardeM, that is, the country lying between Allahabad and Lahore, 
there came another influx of roving Aryans, who in a short time 
not only overran the entire length and breadth of the country, 
lying between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas, but also made 
their influence felt in the Antardeia itself. The settled Aryans 
found it difficult to maintain their position, their civilisation and 
their culture, and so they devised a plan of incorporating on equal 
terms this vast body of roving Aryans amongst them. This was 
done by a ceremony of purification, called Vrdtyasto^na which 
forms such a prominent feature of the later Brahmanas and Sutras, 
This incorporation of a vast extra population however akin to 
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themselves, meant a vast change in the language. The Vedic 
Sanskrit hegan rapidly to change. The Lahdra let gradually disap • 
peared. The varied infinitives of the Vedic language gradually 
dwindled into one form and infinitives began to foe indicated foy other 
forms of expression, such as gerunds, and so on. This, I believe , 
is the reason why the language of the Aranyahas and the Upani- 
mds look so different from the earlier Bmlimanas and the RgvedcL 
But it was not yet Sanskrit. When the Aryans had settled their 
inter -tribal affairs on a satisfactory basis, and the incorporated 
nomad Aryans had formed one body of Aryans with the earlier 
settlers, there began a process of Aryanizing the non- Aryan popula- 
tion, imparting Aryan civilization, Aryan culture, Aryan thoughts 
and Aryan ideas to the black population, some of whom had a civ- 
ilization and culture of their own. This produced a chaos in the 
languages— a veritable Babel of tongues. The upper strata of the 
society showed a leaning to the Vedic form of speech and the low'er 
strata to the non-Vedic foi’m. The Dictionary became richer, but 
the language began to lose the angularities of inflexions, infinitives, 
suffixes, tenses and moods. At this stage, thoughtful Aryans found 
it necessary to formulate rules for the language of the higher class 
Aryans and grammars began to be written. Grammatical language 
was regarded QjS Samskrta and the non-grammatical Even 

this, I think, is a later stage. In the earlier stages of the attempt 
to Aryanize the Indian element, the pronunciation was a ve.iy 
great stumbling block. The Indian element unable to pronounce 
the Aryan speech began to soften them down, and the Aryans to 
preserve their own pronunciation began to formulate rules. The 
same word was pronounced by the Aryans in one way and by the 
Indians in another. Thus the process began with the pronuncia- 
tion and not with language. In a chapter of the Bharata Ndtya 
Sdstra dealing with language and pronunciation, with BhSsd Sbud 
Pdtha, we find that there were two different Pathas or modes of 
pronunciation, the Samskrta and the Prdkrta» The meaning, of 
course, is that the same word, the same sentence, the same verse 
had two pronunciations, Samskrta and Prdkrta, and in the earlier 
stages of Buddhist literature, we often find the same verse pro- 
nounced in two different ways. This is the reason why we get 
works like the Dhammapada both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit. In 
prose, it is difficult to discern whether it is the pronunciation that 
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differs or the language. But in verse when the metre is the same, 
it is easily discerned that it is the pronunciation that differs and 
not the language. A study of the Sanskrit and the Pali Buddhist 
literature will easily bear out my point. 

The amalgamation of the settled and the roving Aryans and the 
Aryanization of the Indian element, produced, as I have said be- 
fore, a chaos in the languages and pronunciations. But it also led 
to the great upheaval of the Indian mind in the 8th and the 7th 
centuries B.C.— -an upheaval which produced Buddhism, Jainism, 
the Six Heretical Systems, and if I may be permitted to say, the 
classical Hinduism —the Hinduism of the Purdnas and the Smrtis. 
Everyone wrote in the dialect of his district, of his tribe and of his 
race. That is the reason why it makes it exceedingly difficult to 
study the literature of this period. Much of that literature perished 
in later times owing to the difficulty of understanding the language. 

It is after the 6th century B.C. that people began to think of na- 
tionalization or imperialization. The small kingdoms, tribal domi- 
nions and race governments began to coalesce into one harmonious 
nationality. The 5th. the 4th, the 3rd, and the 2nd.are the centuries 
in which the classical Aryan speech was settled by the exertions 
of men like Panini, Katyayana, Vyadi, Galava, iSakatayana, Patanjali 
and others. Patafijali distinctly says that He legislates for the 
Brahminic speech,— the speech of the Sisias, meaning well-to-do 
Brahmins of Northern India, well- versed at least in one of the 
sciences of the time. The language of the Smrtis and the Purdnas 
was examined by them and many forms were absolutely prescribed. 
They made the speech Samskrfa or ‘ purified ’ but their influence was 
limited to the Brahmins. But what did the non-Erahmins do ? 

They were not idle. In the 4th century B.C. the Jainas made a 
comprehensive collection of their literature in a language interme- 
diate between Sanskrit and the Prakrit in which their books subse- 
quently came to be written. The comprehensive name of this col- 
lection was Purvis, They not only collected written literature but 
they took great pains to collect oral literature also. Some works 
were not known to the collectors at Pa^liputra, being known 
only to anchorites in the Himalayas. Men were sent to the ancho- 
rites to get these works dictated to them. But the Purvis are all 
lost now. But w^hen they were collected at Pa^lipiitra, we can 
confidently say that they were all reduced to the language of Pata- 
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among the classes of men, from which 
Jaina monks were recruited. A thousand years later the^ 

Jaiiia literature was again collected and revised in the language of 
the time under the superintendence of Devardhigani. The little of 
the PtOTM* that were still extant disappeared from that time,-— and 
we have absolutely no means of knowing the structure of the lan- 
guage in which the Purvis were written. But reading through the 
literature revised by Devardhigani we often meet with forms and 
expressions belonging to the older language. He and his co-adju- 
tors did not venture to change those maxims and expressions which 
had become the common property of the Jainas, — and through these 
only we have a peep into the language of the previous literature. 
One -who has seen the Bengali of the early 19th century will be 
struck with many older forms, even Sanskrit forms, in the language 
of writers. The present day Urdu has often Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases, so to say, imbedded in it. That is the ease with 
the language of Devardhigani in relation to the Purvis. 

Coming to the Buddhists we feel that we are on more firm ground. 
We do not know in what language Buddha and his followers 
preached. There is a diversity of opinion amongst scholars as to 
the dialect of the early preachers of Buddhism. But hundred years 
after the death of Buddha, that is, in the second centur}^ of the 
Buddhist Era there was a schism. The majority was known as the 
Mahdsamghikas. Some of their books have come* down to us and 
this is written in MUrahlidsd, that is, in a language in which Sanskrit 
forms are freely mixed up with the vernacular forms This MUra- 
6Msa was most likely the language in w hich the literature of the 
MaMsarnglnkas written. In two or three centuries the Mahd- 
developed into the MaJmydna School, and we find that 
in all early books the subjects are treated in Sanskrit 

prose of a sort, but the authorities are cited at the end of each 
chapter in verses written in the mixed language. And 1 have 
reasons to think, that the prose portions of Lalitavistara, Sad- 
dharmapunda/rika and others were originally written in mixed 
language too. Scholars wonder that many of the idioms in the 
Lalitavistara are not Sanskrit, but Pali. But I suspect it is not 
Pali, but the mixed language, for what do we find the condition of 
SaddharmapuTidarika f We know^ it is Sanskrit prose with verses 
in mixed language. But from the Central .4sian desert come, from 
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under the sand, leaves oi Saddharmapundarika wholly in mixed 
language. Books continued to be written in that language, for after 
the compilation of the Prajndpdramitd in the 4th or 

the 5th century A.D., we find a book written on that work in the 
mixed language, ^niiiledL, Sata-Sdhasrikd-Prajndpdramitd'ratria 
guna-sancaya-gdtha following closely the chapters of the Sanskrit 
work. The Mahdyana was a great religion ; it had a large following 
in India. Though much of its literature is written in Sanskrit, the 
popular works were written in the mixed language, and the mixed 
language has profoundly influenced the languages of Eastern India, 
but scholars have rarely, if ever, taken cognizance of this influence. 

The other party in the schism of Vaisali was the Theravddim. 
They seem to have stuck to the ever-changing vernacular. The 
oldest work so far extant, is the This contains 

the gdikds written by the old followers of Buddha, and their follow- 
ers. Chronologically the last therl whose gatha is recorded in that 
anthology belonged to the reign of Vindusara, the father of Asoka. 
It has many peculiar forms, in fact most of the vikalpas or optional 
forms given in the Pali grammars, belong to these gdthds. They 
have been modernized, but modernization is difficult in poetry and 
especially in those pieces which were almost in everybody’s mouth. 
8o in these gdthds we ma 3 J-have more than a peep into the structure 
of the language of the 5th and the 4th centuries before Christ. We 
have another genuine relic of the language of Asoka’s time in the 
Kathdvatthu composed under orders of the third Samgzti held in 
the ITth year of Asoka’s reign. The language goes under the name 
of Pali. It is not known how far it has been modernized. But still 
an examination of the structure of the language is likely to give us 
much information about the language of that time. And it would 
be exceedingly interesting if a scholar undertakes to give us the 
results of the comparative study of this work and the inscriptions 
of Asoka in so far as the language is concerned. 

The next important relic of language is the Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion. Some great scholars have pronounced it to be nearer to Pali 
than the Asoka Inscriptions. Dr. Hoernle, in his preface to the 
Prakrit grammar of Canda thinks that Canda’s grammar formulates 
rules for a language which is very near Pali. 

The modern theory about Pali is that it is the official language of 
Magadha as transplanted in the capital of the Andhras. This how* 
12 
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ever, requires verification. Bnt if it is true, Pali must be a more 
recent language than that of the Asoka Inscriptions, and the exten- 
sive literature it embodies must have the modernized forms of many 
ancient woi'ks. The oldest work of the Buddhists according to Kern 
is the M ahdparinibhanasutta. This is very natural. The Nirvana 
of Buddha produced a deep sensation among his followers and that 
sensation should find an early expression. But it is available only 
in the Pali form, and if the above theory is true, — modernized in the 
6th century of the Buddhist Era. 

Having finished as rapid a survey of the ancient languages of India 
as time permitted, I have to draw your attention to a statement in 
Dandin’s Kdvyddaria. There he speaks of four languages, Sams- 
hrta, Prdicrta, ApahJiramH and MUra. This is not an enumeration, 
but I believe, a classification of languages under four heads. Sans- 
krit we know, — it does not require an explanation. But its subse- 
quent history is interesting. After the composition of the MaJid- 
bhmya Sanskrit was confined to the Brahmins and the Brahminists. 
The Brahmins took great pains to make their language conform to the 
rules of Panini and Patanjali ; apdniniya and bhasyaviruddha ex- 
pressions became a taboo. But they could not maintain this purity 
for a long. time. The Buddhists began to change their mixed lan- 
guage into a sort of Sanskrit, which was definitely and distinctively 
apdniniya md bhasyaviruddha. There arose a sect among the 
Jainas, the Digambaras who also wrote in Sanskrit without study- 
ing Pawmi and the Mahdhhmya. Many Brahminists also found 
it difficult to master all the niceties of the Panini School. Sanskrit 
began to take its leaven from the vernaculars. All this resulted in 
the 4th and the 6th centuries A. D. in the disappearance of the 
If a7za6Aas2/a:al together. Bhartrhari in the 7th century speaks of the 
difficulty with which his procured a copy of the ' Malidbhasy a, 
from the south. But from this time, the table was turned against 
the Brahmins. Buddhists began to write commentaries on Panini. 
They wanted to revive the study of Panini sutras and discard 
Katyayana and Patanjali. Thus was the Kdiikd, a commentary on 
the sutras of Panini written by two Buddhists, Vamana and Jayadi- 
tya. The commentary in its turn was commented upon by Jinendra- 
buddhi in what is called KdMkdvrUipanjikd or the Nydsa. Maitreya 
Raksita, another Buddhist wrote the Tanirapradipa, and last of ail, 
when Laksmanasena, the last, Hindu King of Bengal, wanted to re- 
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vive Sanskrit learning he emplo^’^ed a Buddhist scholar for the work 
of compiling a Sanskrit grammar without the Vedic forms. He is 
Purusottama, the d^nthov oi Bhamvrtti, 

The Sistas oi Patahjali who spoke in Sanskrit, gradually, as time 
passed on, dwindled and dwindled till in the 7bh and the 8th centuries 
A. D. Sanskrit was no longer a spoken language. The accents, the em- 
blem of a spoken language ceased to interest grammarians, and the 
study of the Vedas, though re¥ived by Kumarila in the 8th century, 
could not revive the science of pronunciation, and Sanskrit grammars 
written after that time have discarded the Vedic and the 
The various schools of grammar now current, do not even take a 
complete survey of the classical language. Their aims seem to be to 
make rules for literature current in their times, and also to legalize 
forms taken from the vernaculars and forms not sanctioned by 
Panini and the Bhasyakdra, Attempts were sometimes made to re- 
vive the study of the Bhdsya notably by Kaiyata in the iOth 
century in Kasmir, and Bhattoji Diksit in the 17th at Benares. 
But the bulk of the commentaries and sub-commentaries was a 
stumbling block to their success. 

But what is Prakrit ?— -Nobody gives us a definition. There is a 
description however, Prakffik Samskrta.m—tha>t is, a direct descen- 
dent of Sanskrit. The Bharata Ndiyasdstra uses the term in the 
sense of Pdtha or mode of recitation or pronunciation. What we 
call Prakrits, Maharastri, Sauraseni, etc., he calls Bhdsds : some he 
calls Vibhdsds, others again, as barbarian tongue not to he used in 
dramas. 

There are so many Prakrits. The dramatic Prakrits, 18 in number, 
are Prakrits. The Jaina Prakrits are Prakrits ; Pali is a Prakrit. The 
Asoka Inscriptions are called Prakrit and even modern vernaculars 
are called Prakrits. Vanamali Das translating the Gltagovinda in 
Bengali at Pancanantaia in Calcutta, in the year 1731 says, that he 
is translating it in Prakrit, — and the Pandits even now call the 
Bengali vernacular, a Prakrit. So Prakrit is a very vague word. 

Prakrit, as we know it, is not even a direct descendent of Sanskrit, 
for Sauraseni is known as a Prakrit, but V araruci in his Prdkrta Prakd- 
&a distinctly says that it is a descendent of Maharastri. Paisaci 
we know to he a Prakrit, but he says, its Prakrti is Sauraseni, — and 
so PaUdcl is remotely descended from Sanskrit. The names of dif- 
ferent Prakrits are not always the same, and their number differs with 
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dlffeiwt aBfchors. Bliarata Natyat^dstra does not speak ot Mahams- 
tri. He speaks of Daksinaiya in its stead. It would be an endless 
task to give the different enumerations and the different names. The 
last great writer of Prakrit grammar is Markandeya whose Prdkrta- 
sarvasva enumerates dialects not known to previous authors. Scien- 
tific accuracy would require the dropping of the word, 
altogether, and to name each dialect by the country and the centu- 
ry. Thus Karfuramanjarl should be described as written in the 
vernacular of Kanauj in the 9th century A.D.; Asoka Inscriptions 
in the language of Magadha in the 3rd century B.C., and so on. 

The w^ord Apahlwarn^a another term of indefinite import. No- 
body defines it, yet it is in everybody's mouth. What is Afa- 
hhram^a in one century becomes a Prakrit in a subsequent century, 
For instance, Bandin calls Gunadhya's Vrhalkathd Apabhramsa, but 
later on, it is called Paisaei. But what is mi ApahhramM% It 
is with the greatest difficulty that I found a definition or rather a 
definite description in a Hindi work of the early part of the last 
century. Kpsnasimha, the bard of Bundi, the author of Vamia 
Bhdskara, in the first chapter of his work, described the languages 
in which books are Written. ApabhramSa is one of these languages, 
and he says, it is a language in which the inflexions are discarded. 
If that be the definition of ApabhramM-, then the vernaculars of the 
present day, which have lost their agglutinative character, are all 
ApabhramSas: It is a convenient word for those, who are unable 
to fix a dialect in time and place. This also is a w ord which should 
go out of use, and should be replaced so far as possible by the name 
of the country and of the century. 

Dandin's MUrabJidsd has not been defined. It still, is a puzzle, 
for in describing Sanskrit and Prakrit and Apabhramia^ he is very 
definite. He gives the name of some w^orks in these languages. 
But in attempting to give an example of MUrahhdsd, he says, 
MUfdntu Ndtakadikam. The Ndpkas, so far known are in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Some characters speaking Sanskrit and some Prakrit. 
It is rafcher a form of literature and not of language. So he has 
not succeeded in giving an example. Perhaps Dandin took the 
classification from an ancient work, which he has not been able to 
explain properly. I suspect that the Ndtakas, acted for the delecta- 
tion of all classes of people, were at one time, written in the mixed 
language, which was within the comprehension of all ; but that, that 
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form of drama gradually disappeared with the mixed language and 
made room for the present form of dramas in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
The only remnant of a drama in the mixed language is perhaps the 
Sariputra drama recently discovered in the desert of Central Asia, 
though ill fragments. Dandin was perhaps not aware of the mixed 
language in which MahdsamgMka works were written. 

I believe you have all seen the Khepid jdla, the fishing net of Bengal 
that is swung over the head and cast into the ponds. It has one 
knot, which remains in the hand of the fisherman and strings radi- 
ate from it on ail directions in the form of warps and they are met 
at intervals with parallel strings in the form of woofs. At the points 
of intersection there are knots. That is the case with the Indian 
languages. The central knot may be compared to the Vedic langu- 
age from which all Indian languages are derived. These languages 
drift farther and farther from the central language in the course of 
centuries in different places— they are the strings that issue from the 
central knot. The parallel woofs are the changes in society. Now, 
whenever there is a momentous change in society, it is reflected in 
a correspondinor change in the language, and very often a literature 
is the result. The literatures are the knots at the points of inter- 
section. It is only through these literatures that we are able to de- 
tect the effects of a change in society on the language. Indian lan- 
guages, as I have told you in the beginning are a vast ffeld for study 
and research. Their importance has not yet come home to our schol- 
ars. But it is a great study and a number of men should devote 
themselves to it for years before we can arrive at sure conclusions. 
But thanks to our ancestors,— they often made strenuous efforts to 
unravel the mystery of languages, and have left most valuable re- 
sults unparalleled in the history of languages of other countries. Let 
us all take advantage of these important results and proceed slowly 
but surely with single-hearted devotion to find out the truth and 
nothing but the truth in the mystery of languages. 

Want of time prevents me from speaking more fully about the 
later forms of languages, especially the most fascinating subject of 
the beginning of vernaculars, — of works like Dhydne^vart in the 
Marathi, Ghocubhatta's work on the Bagdavats in Hindi, and the Bud- 
dhist songs and Dohds in Bengali and so on. But yet I have another 
duty to discharge. I have to speak a few words on Sanskrit litera- 
ture and on the Prakrit literature. The number of works in these 
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literatures aiay be described in the words of the Buddhist bards as 
Gangdnadivdlukopama. A comprehensive survey is impossible. I 
will touch only those subjects in which European scholars admit that 
we achieved great results, viz. Philosophy, Grammar and Poetry. 
But before I take up these three, I think it my bounden duty to 
protest against the attempt made in certain quarters to deprive the 
. Indians of the credit of the discovery of the decimal system of no- 
tation. We had indeed, a complete system of letter numerals, Our 
manuscripts and our inscriptions are all dated and paged in letter 
numerals. But still we have undoubted proofs both in Brahminic 
and Buddhist literature of the use of decimal system of notation verj?" 
earl3^ In AhMdharmakosavydkhyd it is stated that one or 

figure acquires different values when placed in different positions. 
The same idea is also expressed in the Vydsahhdsya of the Patanjali- 
sMras, So it can be confidently asserted that the Indians knew the 
decimal system at least in the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

Our Philosophy began with the enumeration of philosophical ideas 
by numbers. Very early— -in the latter days of the Vedic period 
—it gradually developed into a system of comparison in the Vai^e- 
fiM, the central point of which was the finding out similarities 
and differences, i.e. comparison. Prom comparison we rose to clas- 
sification. Prom classification, the next step was Kathd or Contro- 
versy. Various systems of carrying on controversy were tried, lead- 
ing at last to the syllogistic system in ih,e Gautama sutras. At- 
tempts have been made to show that Gotama borrowed the idea 
from Aristotle. I am not a Greek scholar and cannot say how 
Aristotle arrived at his vsyllogisms ; but Gotama had to work upon 
pre-existing systems* There was a time when ten elements were re- 
quired in a syllogism. Gradually they were discarded one after an- 
other and Gotama believed in five. Some of his successors %vere 
ready to discard the first two of these and make the elements three 
only. This they say is Aristotle's syllogism. If it is so, the Indians 
arrived at it by a process which is all their own. But the Indians 
were not satisfied with this, so to say, mechanical form: Their 
originality lay in the investigation of the relation between the 
middle term and the minor term, and the middle term and the 
major tevm,-- PaksadUarmatd and Vyapti and in defining these two 
terms, the Hindu and Buddhist logicians have displayed an accuracy 
and boldness of speculation which excite the admiration of all 
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tbLinking men. For centuries they speculated on the definition of 
Vydpti. They rejected fourteen definitions before they arrived at a 
conclusion, the Their attempt to have a defini- 

tion of fallacy also gave rise to infinite speculations. The relation of 
words and their meaning— the relation of inflexions with their bases 
were also investigated with great power of discernment. In the 
analysis of sentences they were not satisfied with a mechanical form 
or a tabular statement. Some made the verb to be the chief 
thing in a sentence— others again the nominative: and it is both 
interesting and amusing to hear the professors of these two schools 
of analysis discoursing at the of Benares in an evening to 

prove that his opponent was in the wrong. So far with Logic. In 
Metaphysics our ancestors divided themselves into various schools 
each having a number of great men as their professors. Their chief 
point was the emancipation of the soul. There was no dispute 
about that point, but the processes of emancipation are widely diver- 
gent. One school believes that the soul after emancipation remains 
absolute— all relations ceasing. Others again say that is impossi- 
ble if the soul remains it must remain in relations. What is eman • 
cipation, then, according to these ? ^unya, ‘-'Void.” It is, however^ 
not a negation of existence ; it is a state beyond our comprehension » 
— it transcends our power of comprehension. Then comes another 
school which asks whether that state beyond our comprehension is 
positive or negative. One says, positive, another negative. I think 
we should not go beyond. When things are beyond our compre- 
hension we should stop here But we cannot help admiring the bold 
ness and subtlety of their speculations. 

In grammar the Indians excelled in the matter of classification 
of words. In times words Were divided into four classes. 

Nama, Zkhydta^ Upasarga B.nd Nipdta, Nouns, Verbs, Prefixes and 
Particles. But Panini was not satisfied with this classification. 
He replaced it by one of his own — into Snbanta and Tinanta^ 
those that take the declensional and those that take conjugational 
inflexions. But in doing so he was obliged to have recourse to a 
fiction, in so far as to say that the particles take inflexions but 
drop them. Max Muller rails at him that he woiild rather have 
recourse to a fiction than made his classification incomplete. There 
can be not the least shadow of a doubt that Panini’s classification 
leads to clearness and accuracy. 
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Tliere is another point in which the Indian Grammar is in ad- 
vance of grammars of other countries. It makes a distinction be- 
tween Karaka and Vibhakti, i.e. between the relation of words in a 
sentence and the grammatical inhesions. This is not to be foil od 
in, any other language. 

The Indian idea of grammar also is very distinct. It means 
derivation of words. How words are formed, and nothing be- 
yond it. Words are formed from roots; from words are formed 
other words and verbal roots again ; from verbs also are formed 
other verbs and words. Sanskrit Grammar concerns itself with this 
cross production of words. It does not care for pronunciation, 
prosody, punctuation and very little for idioms. For all these 
there are different sciences and 1 have told you before that the 
investigation of relation betw^een words in a sentence and of the 
terminations with their bases have been relegated to the province 
of logic. 

Indian grammarians have done an excellent service to the science 
of language by writing two different classes of grammar for the 
Prakrit languages. One class presupposes a thorougl) knowledge 
of 'Sanskrit grammar, and concerns itself chiefly with the change 
of letters — how compound letters are softened down to single 
ones, how hard aspirates are changed into soft ones, how semi- 
vowels are split up into their elements and so on. They had 
a thorough grasp of the principle of phonetic decay in languages. 
The other class wrote grammar for those who had no knowledge of 
Sanskrit grammar. They too have done a great service by show- 
ingin what respects they differ from Sanskrit — how far they are 
indebted to it and how far they are not. These Prakrit gramma- 
rians in fact laid the foundation of what developed in the last cen- 
tury in the science of languages. 

It goes without saying that Indian drama is co-evai wdth x^ryau 
migration into India. The dramatic tradition goes back to the w^ars 
of the gods and the demons. Natasutra or dramaturgy presupposes 
the existence of dramas and our works on dramaturgy are pre-Pa- 
ninean. That disposes of the question of the indebtedness of the 
Indian drama to the Greeks. The Greeks held their dramatic shows 
in the open, but the Indians had three different kinds of buildings 
for such purposes,— the paraboloid, the rectangular and the tri- 
angular (equilateral). The Greeks had no scenes but the Indian.s had 
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{{cenes painted on the walls of the stage. The Greeks insisted on 
the three Unities throughout the drama. The Indians observed the 
restriction onh^ within an Act. F^arts of the stor? not required for 
dramatic purposes but for understanding the plot were recited by 
the chorus in Grecian dramas but in India they were parts of the 
drama, but not of the Act ; so the main action of the drama was 
not interfered with. These were called Kdryyopaksepa and were 
enacted either before or after an Act. This is certainly much better 
than the Chorus. The Indian drama like the Greek took in not onh’- 
terrestrial but even celestial beings and demi-gods. Indecorous 
and violent scenes were never a part of the Indian drama ; and 
the higher class drama avoided outbursts of feeling and lengthy 
display of sentiment. It always tried to limit the expression of 
feelings by the requirement of art. But in creating situations for 
the expression of feeling, for stirring the very depth of the human 
heart, for conjuring up beautiful images and loveliest and most 
enchanting scenes Indian drama yields its palm to none. 

The Epics of India are divided into two classes, the popular and 
the artistic. The popular Epics are for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the people in general. They are couched in simple lan- 
guage and are full of human interest. But they do not much care 
for art. They are therefore regarded by connoisseurs as rather 
tedious. But the artistic Epic is written purposely for the delecta- 
tion of the connoisseurs. It w'^ould circumscribe everything by art 
and would not allow anything to exceed the limits. There are 
some critics who would call this artificial poetry but to daub Megha- 
duta or RaghuvamSa as artificial poetry would be a violence of 
language. In no sense is this poetry artificial. It is as natural as 
Nature itself. The poel}S seem to be afraid of only one thing — that 
they may not be regarded as tedious. They always try to make 
their description of natural scenes or the feelings of the human 
heart as short as possible. But within that short compass they 
would either describe or suggest all that is worth enjoying, all that 
is good and ail that is beautiful — leaving nothing unsaid that is 
worth saying, and incorporating nothing that is not worth saying. 
The canon of criticism that controls Indian poetry seeks to elevate 
the moral tone of society by first softening the mind and then 
implanting moral truths. Indian poetry does not command, does 
not teach, does not preach, does not give friendly advice, but show 
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us all that is good; all that is noble and all that is virtuous, in such 
a graphic and telling way that our minds are unconsciously mol- 
lified to love nobleness and virtue for their own sake. 

Of popular poetry the highest and the noblest is the Ramdyana 
and the influence it exerts on the character of Indians is enor- 
mous; everyone wants that he should live like Rama. And this 
influence is perceptible in every Hindu household, and the enormous 
good that it has done cannot be exaggerated. It has made Hindus 
what they are,— a mild, god-fearing, truthful, law-abiding and honest 
race of men. 

The artistic Epic does not appeal to the people in general, but to 
the cultured society, With the same result. Na3?' more— it makes 
them more gentlemanly, more cultured and more refined, it makes 
them conscious of their limitations and alwa^^s keeps them within 
the bounds of propriety. In creating beauty the artistic poetry is 
more effective than the popular and the beauty is always elevating, 
always mollifying and always inspiring. 

Prakrit poetry is all religious or didactic. But some of the antho- 
logies are full of exquisite sentiments and beautiful images. Creative 
fancy it has none. Some of its verses have become proverbial. 
That is all that can be said about Prakrit poetry in a short address 
like this. But its extent is very great and I believe it is an alto- 
gether unexplored field of work. 

But Sanskrit language and literature, Prakrit language and litera- 
ture in all their varied aspects deserve greater attention, greater 
energy and persistency than is given to it at the present moment. 
The whole history of the Indian races is buried both in these langu- 
ages and these literatures, and if that history is to be recovered, if we 
want? to know what we are, then these are our only means to achieve 
that result. But we have neglected them. Time has come that we 
make an atonement for this neglect or we would be swept away by 
disruptive influences from the West. 


MEDHATITHI . A8 REVEALED' IN’. 'HIS MANDBHASYA. 

By Dr. Gakganatha Jha,,,.M.A., D.Litt. 

A,— Time, 

As indications of his time, the following points are noteworthy : — 

(1) Under I. 55 he mentions Vindhyavasi^prabhrtapah as writers 
on San khy a. The name of Yindhyavdsi occurs also in the Slokavdr- 
Uka, m the advocate of the same doctrine that is referred to by 
Medhatithi. That there was such a writer on Sdnkhya is certain ; 
but the several identifications that have been proposed regarding 
him do not appear to be based on sufficient data. 

(2) Under IL 3 and 11. 18 he quotes from Kumarila, speaking of him 
as ' Kumarila ’ in one place, and as " Bhattapada ’ in another. And 
Kumarila is supposed to have lived in the seventh century A. D. 

(3) Under II. 22, speaking oi Arydvarta, he says dkramydkramydpi- 
na dram tatra mleccJid stlidtdro hhavanti ; — and again under II. 23 — 
Yadi kathancid hrahmdvariddideiamapi mlecchd dkrameyuh tatra- 
ivdvasthdnam kuryurhhavedevdsau mlecchadeiali which clearly indi- 
cates that up to Medhatithi's time, though there had been several 
invasions by ' foreigners,’ no foreigner had come to stay in the 
country, much less to establish a kingdom. After the break up of 
Harsavardhana’s empire in the seventh century A.D. there were no 
invasions either by the Bactrians or by the Sakas or by the Hunas. 
The destruction of Mihiragula’s power by the later Guptas marks 
the end of the last foreign element in ancient India. The first in- 
vasion of India by the Mohammedans took place in 712 A.D. ; and 
from this time onward there were frequent invasions by them ; but 
it was not till the year 1192 that Mussalman power came to be con- 
solidated in India. Thus Medhatithi must have lived before 1192 
A.D. 

(4) Under II. 6, he says that Paithinasi, Bodhayana and Pracetas 
are not mentioned in any ' pariganana ’ of Smrtikdras ; — this shows 
that Medhatithi is much older than all those Smrtis and N ibandhas 
wherein these Smrtikdras are mentioned as such. 

(6) Under II. 6, he quotes Vivaranakdra^ and under II. 25 Smrti- 
vivarana', 

(6) Under II. 30, he speaks of the Lunar Mansions as beginning 
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with SravisjM {Le: Dhanisikd ) — and not with A^vml, What this in 
dicates we are unable to determine. We know that the enumeration 
of the Nakmtras 'hegein originally with Krttika (Thibaiit : Indian As^ 
ironojny, Indian Thought, Vol. I, p, 208); but we have nowhere 
read of its beginning with or 

(7) Under iJ. 117 he mentions the KdmasUtra of Vatsyayana. 

(8) Under III. 232, he speaks of the Furmas as ‘ vydsddipramtdni \ 
' composed by fydsa and others ' ; this indicates that he lived before 
the stereotyping of the notion that all the Ptirdms are the work of 
one individoal, namely Vyasa. 

(9) Under V. 157 he quotes from the Gurnikd] a vydkarana work. 
The Chinese traveller I-tsing, who visited India towards the end of 
the seventh century, speaks of the ' Our ni’ as a work containing 
24000 SSIote/ studied by advanced scholars. He attributes the 
work to Patanjali. Max Miiller and Takakusu take ‘ Gurrii^ to be 
another name for the Mahdhhdsya, The author of the Vdkyapadlya 
is believed to have written a commentary (containing 25,000 Slokas) 
on the Gurni. 

(10) Under Vn. 61, he quotes from the Adhyaksapracdra, which is 
the name of an important section of Kautilya's Arthas'dstra, But 
the lines quoted by Medhatithi are not found in the published text 
of this work. 

(11) Under VII. 154, he quotes tw^o verses from the work of ‘ Usa- 
nas this must refer to a work on A7'tha^dsira by Sukraeaxya 
which was known to the Alahabharata and to Kaiitiiya The verses 
quoted do not occur in the work known to us as ' Sukramtid it 
is clear that Sukra’s own work was well known in Medhatithi'a 
time. 

(12) Under VIIL 2, he mentions a writer of the name of Bhartry- 
ajna; one such writer is known as the writer of a commentary on 
Katyayana’s /Sbm/a.sw^m. 

(13) Under VIII. 155, he mentions the writers Yajvan, Asahaya 
and Narada. 

(14) Under IX. 2, he uses the term - bhavantih ' in the sense of ‘ Lai ' 
Present Tense. 

(15) Under IX. 42, he quotes Pihgala, 

(16) Under Xfl. 19, he quotes from * Sarzraka.* What is quoted 
agrees in sense only with what Sahkaracarya says on Veddntasutra 
3,2.41. There is nothing to indicate that Medhatithi is quoting from 
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Sankaracarya. : Wheii he uses , the term Sarirahal :,he may be 
referring to the earlier system of Bhartrprapahoa, who is referred 
to by ^ahkaracar 3 ^a in his This conjecture gains 

strength from the fact that under YL. 75,, Medhatithi supports the 
J nanaharmasamticcay a -vada i oi whioh Bharfcrprapahca was a well- 
known exponent. 

(17) Under XII. 118, he quotes from the %^akyafadlya by name. 

(18) While quoting freely from the Mahahliurata^ he very rarely 
quotes from the PwaMs. He does quote once (under 1. 55) from 
them ; but there also he calls it onW b^^ the generic name \Fm'ana>^ 

(19) Under the same verse we read — 

PramdThdntardnamapyekatvapratipddaiiaparatvadeva grdJiinah pra- 
tyaksasya mUraih kria'eva Me^ah. Who is this ‘ 3ii,sra ’ ? 

(20) Medhatithi is quoted by name — 

(a) in the MUdksard (on II. 124), which was written by Vijha- 

nesvara who lived under the Calukya King Vikramaditya 

II, surnamed Tribhuvana-malla, who reigned from 1076 

A.D.; 

(b) in the Pard&aramddUava {Acara.^ pp. 256, 552. 560) a work 

of the fourteenth century ; 

(c) in the Vlramitrodaya {Ahnika, pp. 76, 77, 70) — a work of 

the sixteenth century. 

(21) In 1375 King Madana found the work of Medhatithi ^ jinm" 
‘ dilapidated/ ' its manuscript was nowhere to be found.' 

From the above all that we feel justified in deducing is— -(1) that 
Medhatithi lived long before 1070 A.D. when Vikramaditya II 
ascended the throne, and during his reign flourished Vijnanesvara, 
who quotes Medhatithi as a writer of established reputation *(2) 
that he lived after the seventh century, which is the date hitherto 
assigned to Kumarila and (3) that he must be assigned to the 
period 800-1000 A.D : or definitely to the ninth century A.D-, 
which will explain his veneration for Kumarila (7th century), and 
the veneration for him by Vijntoesvara (llth century). 

B. — Place, 

(1) As regards place— Under I 103 he calls ^ Sdlayah' (rice) 
' rdjahhojandk ’ ‘ the food of kings/— which indicates that he lived 
in a place where rice is dear. 

(2) Under II. 18 he speaks of the marrying of the maternal uncle's 
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daughter as the custom obtaining in * de^^dntara'. which shows that 
he was not of the South. 

(3) Under II. 98, the wool of aja (goat) is described as Vnot soft/ 
—this may be taken as indicating that he did not belong to 
Kashmir, where the goat’s wool is generally soft. 

(4) Under the same, he speaks of the oil of devaddru which indi- 
cates a country where the Devaddru tree (pine) grows in abundance. 

(5) (a) Under III. 234 he says 'udlcyesu Icamhala itiprasiddhah ’ 

(5) Under III. 238 — udlcydh sdiakaih'Hro vestayanti. 

He was very conversant with the ways of the northerners. 

Under (fo) again he speaks of men winding their hair round the 
head^ — which indicates a country where hair is worn long; and (6) 
also indicates a place where people generally keep their head covered 
with a Bdtaha. It is an interesting question to investigate who these 
‘ northerners ’ are. In the RagJmvamSa^ in connection with Raghu’s 
conquest, Kalidasa uses the term Udicya in the sense of people living 
in the country to the north of Sindh, i,e. Kashmir and the Punjab. 
And WG know that Patanjali considers the town of Sakala as belong- 
ing to VdMka country and also to Udlcya country (under Panini 4. 2. 
104). Similarly Amara in his lexicon describes the Udicya country as 
lying on the north-west of the Saravati river in the Punjab. It is 
clear then that the Udtcyas as mentioned by Medhatithi w^ere the peo- 
ple of the Punjab and Kashmir. The custom of wearing Sdfds by the 
northerners as recorded in Medhatithi is quite in keeping with the 
identification proposed above. Fine blankets also used to be pro- 
duced in these parts. 

(6) Under IV. 9, he speaks of only two harvests — one in the sum- 
mer and another in the autumn. This shows that he lived in a country 
where there was no winter-harvest. 

(7) Under IV. 59/speaking of the rainbow, he BSbja vijndnacchdyeii 
kd^mtresu kathyate—he was conversant with the language of Kash- 
mir. 

(8) Under V, 14, the &yena is described as being known m:"Kakda\ 
in the BdhUka Gonntry, 

(9) Under VIII. 399, he speaks of ' Kuiikuma^ as a ‘royal mono- 
poly ’ in Kashmir. 

One does not feel quite sure, on the strength of the above data, 
that the valley of Kashmir was Medhaitithi’s native country as as- 
serted by Buhler. Though there may be much that points to that 
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conclusion, there is notMng that does so definitely. The arguments 
adduced by Btihler ill support of this view are by no means conclusive. 
The very sentence (VII. 22) that speaks of Kd§m%rahasya hdimtrah 
also speaks ol Pancdldndm pancdldh ; the nsbme of Kashmir is com- 
pounded with that of several other countries, e.g. Kuru (VIII. 41) ; if 
he speaks of the royal monopoly of saffron in Kashmir, he speaks also 
of other royal monopolies—of ' wool among the westerners’ and of 
* pearls’ corals and precious gems among southerners (VIII. 399). 
The conclusion arrived at by Prof. Jolly that Medhatithi belonged to 
the South, is still more open to doubt. Jolly’s arguments have ail 
been answered by Buhler. (Intro, p. cxxiv, footnote). 

Ail that we feel justified in deducing from the above data is — (i) 
that he was not a native of the South ; (li) that he was a native of 
the ‘ North ’ — where people keep their hair long, and keep their head 
wrapped with cloth — where there is no winter -harvest ; (iiij that he 
was conversant with the ordinary language of Kashmir and Bahlika. 

O.— Character, and other details, 

(1) He is liberal in his views and inclined to be outspoken in his 
opinions - 

(а) H© says that the whole account of the beginnings of creation is 
‘ arthavada^ — i.e. not meant to be literally true (I .23) 

(б) Regarding the account of the Brahmana, Kmiriya, VaiSya and 
S’udra being created out of the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feet of 
Brahma , — ^he says that this is mere ‘ stuti/ — again, not to be taken as 
literally true (I. 31). 

(c) He is bold enough to accept the legend regarding Prajapati and his 
daughter as literally true (1.32). 

(d) He is no believer in the existence of the Yahm and other celestial 
beings (I. 37). 

(e) He declares the gods to be mortal (I. 50). 

(/) He says that in Discourse I with the exception of ‘ Uve or six verses, 
which describe the purpose of the Sdatra, all the rest is ‘ mere arthavada,^ 

(g) He candidly confesses that we cannot be sure as to how the ordi- 
nances of Manu and other SmriiJcaras is based upon the Veda (TL 6). 

(/i) He is very frank in his criticisms on the text of Manu, e.g. In re- 
gard to verse II. 223, he says * there is no useful purpose served by this vers© 
and in several cases, he does not hesitate to say that certain expressions 
have been added only through ‘metrical exigencies.' 

(i) In regard to ‘drinking, gambling and hunting,’ he declares (under 
VII. 63) that ‘ absolute avoidance of these is neither proper nor possible.’ 

(/) Under VIIX. 20 and VIII. 163 his remarks regarding the proprietary 
rights of women show that he was exceptionally liberal in his views. 
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,(2) Certaiii original' ideas : — ' 

{a} '' Mam^putam samacaret^ explained as ‘ one should be pure in mind 
(¥1. 46), and not as ‘one should do that which satisfies his mind or con- 
science.* 

(5) ‘ Divasvapa prohibited in VII. 47, is explained, not as ‘ sleeping dur- 
ing the day,’ but as ‘inactivity, laziness, at the time of doing work,’ ‘ day- 
dreaming.’ 

(3) Other details : — 

(а) Whenever he has occasion to quote a Sankhya authority, he quotes 
the Karikd of Is^varakjrsna, and never the 8utra. 

(б) Under II. 6 and X. 6, he quotes largely from his own work called 
‘ Smrtivwha.* 

(c) Under II. 49, he says ‘ women do not understand Sanskrit.* 

(d) Under III, 7 he quotes the \ ¥ mdyaka^ to the effect that ‘ all diseases 

are infectious except the * (Diarrhoea ?). 

(e) The DarSa is spoken of (in IV. 25) as to be performed * at the end of the 
half -month*; which shows that he held the view that the ‘'month* begins 
with the first day of the dark fortnight, and ends with the Full Moon 
Day ; — ^not that it is to be counted from one Moonless Day to another. 

(/) He knew that meteors are only ‘ failing stars * (IV. 103). 

(g) From what he says under VI 75, it appears that he was a follower of 
the J nanakarmasamuccayavdda. 

(h) Under VII. 25 describing the ‘ Matsyadesa ’ as Viratadem, he mentions 

* as another name for it. 

{%) Under VII 220 he describes three methods of detecting poison in food — 
by physicians, by fire and by the Cakora and other birds. When thrown 
into fire food mixed with poison becomes ati-mldna ‘ very much discol- 
oured*; at the very sight of some poisons the Kokila perishes ; and on 
seeing others the Cu&om loses its eyes. 

(/) Under V. 44, while justifying the ‘ Killing ’ involved in Vedic sacrjfice«3, 
he deprecates that involved in Tantrika rites. 

(fc) Under Vi 1. 190 we read of flag-signalling. 



AVANTiSUNDARl-KATHS 0¥ DAN'DIN. 

M. Ramakeishna Kavi, M.A. 

In the course of recent research work br MSS. instituted by the 
Madras Government and ably conducted by M. R. Ry. Prof. S. 
Kuppusawmy Sastriar Avl, M.A., several rare old works have been 
obtained. Among them two manuscripts are specially interesting 
to the students of history and Sanskrit literature. They are Avan- 
tisundari-katha mid Avantisundarl-kathasum, The former is in 
prose with a poetic introduction and the latter is an easy summary 
of the former in verse. The prose work was presumably written by 
Dandin and is acquired only as a broken fragment. It consists of 
a poetic introductions the ancestry of the poet, the occasion for 
writing the work and the story itself — only a portion. The plot 
elaborated in the work is the same as what is summarised in the 
Daktktmaracarita. AvantisundarL the wife of Rajavahana, is the 
heroine of the story. The Kafhdsdra as far as available to us is 
also incomplete and the story carries us to the first meeting of Ra- 
javahana and Avantisundari and the narrative of Somadatta's ad- 
venture, i.e. nearly to the end of the purmbkdga {the first half) ef 
Da^akimidracarita. The Kathdsdra is written generally in anu* 
stup metre in a terse and vigorous style which resembles the dic- 
tion in Kmyddarka of Dandin. Incomplete as it is, it consists of 800 
verses and its authorship is at best a conjecture. The last verse of 
each sarga has an indicatoiw word Anamla. asLaksim in Bharavi, 
A'ri in M%ha, Anuraga in Pravarasena, etc. Bhoja says that Anan- 
da, is an indicatory word of PaiicaSikha, the author of Sudrakaka- 
thd. 

The leaves containing the introductory portion in Avantisundari - 
kathd are worm-eaten on both the ends, and the information has to 
be supplemented from the introduction in the Kathdsdra, These 
two works even as obtained, give us sufficient data for determining 
the date and place of Dandin and Bharavi and much valuable in- 
formation about several great poets who lived before Dandin. The 
portion describing the occasion for the work throws much light on 
the development of the ancient architecture and its indebtedness 
13 
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to the Pallava kings of Kanci. The story proper as far as gathered 
[ ixoM Ka^tl^dsdf a unveils the history of J^udraka, Vararuci, etc., 
whose glories, in the imagination of poets, already attained a semi* 
mythological rank. Under these four heads we propose to take up 
.the subject : — ' 

(1) Uandin’s ancestry, (2) occasion for the writing of the work, 
(3) early poets mentioned by Dandin, and (4) the story proper. 

I. 

Dandin after praising the divine triad, the goddess Sarasvat! and 
great poets proceeds to the narration of his own ancestry. In the 
north-west India a family of Brahmins were living 

in Snandapura, which is now in Guzerat. Thence they migrated to 
Acalapura in Nasikya country (modern Ellichpur in the Central 
Provinces) in which Narayanasvami had a son Ddmoclara or Bhdravi, 
He made friends with the crown prince of the place called Visnn- 
vardhana and accompanied him in a hunting excursion, at the end 
of w^hieli he was obliged to save his life from starvation by eating 
desh. He was ashamed to go back to his parents and became an 
exile. Durvimta, a western Gahga prince, who was also an exile 
under the displeasure of his father, was attracted by the poetic 
talents of Eharavi and drew him over to his camp. The Gahga 
princes had matrimonial relations with the Pallavas and carried 
intense enmity with the Calukyas. Bharavi sent a verse in praise 
of Simhavisnu of Kahci, the great Pallava conqueror, who invited 
him to his court and treated him equal to his son, the great Mahen- 
dravikrama. Bharavi was twenty years old when he was entertain* 
ed in the Pallava court. Durvinita, as we gather from the Gahga 
inscriptions, translated Brhatkathd into Sanskrit and commented 
upon Kirdtdrjmlya of Bharavi. 

Durvinita and Simhavisnu were great ruling kings in about 580 
A D. and the movement of Bharavi from the camp of exiled Diir- 
vinita to the court of Simhavisnu would give him a probable date 
of 575 A.D. The narrative then goes on that Bharavi had a son 
Manoratha whose fourth son was Ylradatta who married Gauri. 
To them was born Dandin, who even in his youth lost his father 
and mother and was instead fostered by Sruta (Learning) and 
SarasvatL In the meantime Kahci was invested by the ene- 
mies, probably the Calukyas under Vikramaditya I. The siege 
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cojatiawed for years and the enemies devastated the fair fields and 
gardens of the Cola and Pandya kingdoms The citizens of Kan - 
€i deserted it in a helpless condition ; Dandin was one among 
them. He had to travel all over India and in his long sojourns 
received instruction in various in d^ramas or hermitages. 

When the storm of invasion subsided and the Paliava glory once 
more rose to its height, that is, in 10 or 12 years, Dandin returned 
home and recovered his lost estates. He maintained the literary 
prestige of his great ancestors in the Pallai^a court. Narasimha* 
varman and his son who carried their sword to the heart of the 
Calukyan capital, Vatapi, seem to be his patrons. Visnuvardhana, 
the crown prince of Acalapura who polluted Bharavi, appears to 
be Kubjavisnuvardhana, the conqueror of Veiigi. 

Dandin had as his friends several Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar 
and among them was the distinguished Matrdatta, a poet and 
scholar, the grandson of Devasvamin w'ell learned in all the Vedas 
and the Veddngas, We know one Devasvamin as the commentator 
on the AHmldyana Srania Butms and Banka rsalcmuhi in Mimamsa 
and Matrdatta as a commentator on the Hiranyakesiya Brauia Su- 
tras. Whether these two scholars are the friends referred to by 
Dandin requires confirmation. His another friend was Ramasarma, 
the son of the military commander of the Paliavas. 

11 . 

Dandin was well learned in architecture of royal and divine 
structures. One day Laiitalaya, a great architect who surpassed 
the glories of even the Yavanas, the son of Mandhatr whose genius 
in architecture highly pleased the great King Durjaya, probably 
the King Mahendravikrama, came to Dandin and requested him to 
accompany him to Mahamallapura (modern Mahabalipura) to see 
his skill in the rejoining of the broken hand of the god's image. 
Dandin welcomed the proposal and went thither with his friends. 
The workmanship of the architect was perfect and no trace of the 
rejoining could be discerned. In the course of their admiration for 
the human skill a certain supernatural event took place which 
carries our imagination to the regions of mythology. While they 
were in the presence of god, whose feet were washed by the waves 
of the sea, a loose lotus flower was washed ashore and it touched 
the divine feet. Immediately it became a vidyddhara, who stood 
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before god with folded hands intercepted by a sword and bowed to 
him. In a minute he vanished into the air. The vision excited 
the curiosity of ail. Kamasarman implored Dandin for its revela- 
tion. Our poet who was equally puzzled, promised to learn the 
mystery from the god himself. They returned to Kanci and on 
the next Go-dvddaSi night, while he was lying on the huia bed, 
the great god revealed to him the story of Avantisundarl where a vi- 
dyddhctra must have been cursed into a lotus. Dandin related the 
^tory to his friends in the form of a literary work. 

III. 

We shall next examine his poetic introduction. It opens with 
verses in praise of the Trinnurtis, Sarasvatl, Valmlki,and Vyasa and 
poets in general. Then Dandin bestows a single verse to the glori- 
fication of each of the great poets wdio lived before him. la the 
light of the recent research in literature and archaeology the men- 
tion of the poets appears to follow some strict chronological order 
Subandhu hails first : — 

.. .. ..!l 

It is said that he had his exit at the imprisonment of Bindusara 
and Vatsaraja possessing his heart did something — which portion is 
lost in the broken leaf. The mention of Vatsaraja reminds us of 
immortal Vasavadatta, the queen of Udayana, and the name Bindu 
Sara reminds us of a half verse quoted and commented upon in 
Vamana’s Kavyalanhdrasutms. Bindusara was the son of Candra- 
gupta and Subandhu is said to be in ministerial relation with the 
king. The available of Subandhu has nothing to do 

with Udayana’s mishaps and appears to be a later w^ork as it contains 
references to the scholars of the 5th and the 6th centuries A.B. 
Abhinavagupta, in his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-^astra, when 
commenting upon the word Ndiydyita—^B> series of dramas one in an- 
other, cites as an illustration the Vdsamdattd ndtyadhdra of Subandhu 
which is evidently a chapter in his Vasavadatta which is mentioned 
as an dkhydyikd by Patahjali. In the citation referred to both Eindu- 
sara and Udayana are made audience and characters, one drama in 
another, Subandhu and Bindusara belong to about 280 B.C. 

Next comes Gunadhya and then Muladeva as an author of a work 
where Devadatta and Narayanadatta are probably heroines* We 
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.know that Devadatta and her sister, Vipula are Mnladev^a’s mistresses 
and ^^asa was his amorous messenger dramatised in Padmapmbhr- 
iaka' of Sidraka. Muiadeva was the author of Coramtras (aphor- 
isms on the science of theft). 

Next comes a glorious figure who is still in the regions of mystery, 
i.e, ^iidraka. The verse reads thus : — 

II 

Sudraka was king of Ujjain and great poet. From Avaniisundari- 
kathdsdra mliQve his life-sketch is given, he defeated Svati, an 
Andhra bhrtya prince and carried away the royal maiden, Vinaya- 
vati and married her. Bandhiidatta who frequently helped him in 
times of danger was at last committed to prison and then to gal- 
lows. Sudraka rescued him at the nick of the moment. As a poet, 
Mfcchakaiika and Padmajjrabhrtaka are already known to be his 
dramas ; Vatsardjacarita, now known as Vlndvasavadatid has been 
ascribed to him by Vallabhadeva in his Suhhdsifdvali as we find in 
the manuscript. In the verse of Dandin devoted to Sudraka the ex- 
pression ‘ mca svacaritdrihayd^ t^mipts one to the minute examina- 
tion of his works. As a result MrcchakaUka and PadmaprdbhTtaka 
seem to relate the real incidents of life. Saiighilaka, a Buddhist 
monk in Fadmaprdbhrtaka was one of the villains who was sent by 
Svati to murder Sudraka. Carudatta seems to be Bandhudatta, 
his intimate friend, and Sudraka himself Aryaka, who was asked to 
remember him in his other a vocations A In Vlndvasavadatta the 
poet identifies himself with Udayana whose exploits bear strong 
resemblance with those of Sudraka. Svati whom he defeated 
appears to have ruled till 56 B.G. according to the Puranic 
genealogy which is generally confirmed by the latest epigraphic 
researches. Sildraka’s reign seems to commence from 56 B.C. 
One is strongly tempted to identify him with the origina- 
tor of Vikrama Era, In literature also there are numerous refer- 
ences where the word vikrama or its synonym sdhasa is usually 
ap|)lied to Sudraka. In Vlndvasavadatta the epithet, Sdhasaldnchana 
specially applied to Udayana may refer to himself if the author 
seeks identification with the hero. In Mrcchakatika also (Act VI) ^ 


1 WfTT i {MrochakaUka Act VII — 7.) 

2 ^ ^ {MrcchakaUka VI—4). 
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there is latent reference to Visamct^ila which is another name for 
Vikramaditya V isamaillalamhaka in Katliasaritsdgara)* 

After another poet whose name with Dandin's encomium is lost 
in the broken leaf, a full verse introduces us to great Bhasa. 



From a large number of quotations and references Bhasa is known 
to be a profuse writer of dramas. But whether those which are 
recently published as his compositions are works of his or of several 
poets is still an open question. We shall speak of it elsewhere. Next 
to Bhasa is mentioned King Sarvasena, the author of Earimjaya, 
a Prakrit now extinct. 

Next to him comes great Pravarasena, the mtliot oi Setuhandha 
the well-known Prakrit work. 

... - <!>.|. , r> . ■ 7^, I . I -L— ri I 

arm ii 

We know from Bharatacarita that a king of Kiintala composed 
Setubandha and from Bhoja’s Srngdra/prahdki that Kalidasa was 
sent by Vikramaditya as an ambassador to the court of a Kuntala 
king. The commentators on SeMbandha ascribe it to Kalidasa. 
From evidences of this nature the author oi 8 etu has to be identi- 
fied with Pravarasena II, the king of Vaghatakas who, issuing from 
their original home of Acalapura, overthrew the Kadambas of 
Kuntala and extended prowess to the heart of Vidarbha country. 
Pravarasena is assigned to 420 A.D. Dandin’s use of (our) perhaps 
refers to that sovereign’s patronage extended to his forefathers at 
Aealapura. 

Then another poet is mentioned whose name or work is lost in 
the broken leaf. Then comes a full verse in praise of Kalidasa : — 

The date of Kalidasa inspite of vigorous research is yet to be 
settled. Prom a number of literary references he was a contem- 
porary of a certain Vikramaditya, Pravarasena, Dihnaga and Kuma- 
radasa. (Mallinatha and his predecessor Daksinavartanatha, attest 
to Dihnaga’s disputations with Kalidasa.). All these persons may 
be assigned to the first half of the fifth century A.D. Dandin’s 
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expression may mean that' Kalidasa -as an ambassador actually: 
travelled over Vidarbha where Fravarasena encamped or that he 
travelled from his native place near Ramagiri in Vidarbha towards 
:'U|jain., 

The next poet mentioned leaves ua only two words for any curious 
conjecture. They are (affliction in the eye). It may prob- 

ably refer to Kumaradasa, who was bom blind. 

Then a full verse follows in praise oi: Narayana, who is undoubt- 
edly the author of Vmmamlidra. 

Out of three works attributed to him in the verse only one is 
available, and the others are still missing. He seems to have been 
a contemporar}^ of Dharmakirti and Bana. 

Then Dandin praises in very glorious terms some ‘ Emperor of 
poets.’ The verse obtained is incomplete and may in all probability 
point to the celebrated Bharavi, his great-grandfather. 

Then come Bana and Mayura in a single verse, who, we know 
from the words of Rajasekhara and Padmagupta (Navasdhasanka^ 
carita II — 18) flourished in the court of Harsavardhana. 

tsrr^ sf _ n 

"'J C\ 

IV. ■ . 

Next we come to the story itself. The plot is the same as in 
Dasakumdracarita which appears to be only the summary of the 
main plot in the AvantisundankalJid. For, several episodes, such 
as of Vararilci, Sudraka, Saunaka, Kadambari, Samudradatta, etc., 
make us believe that the. work was written after the model of 
Brhatkathd. Vararuci is spoken of as Katya yanfs son and a con- 
temporary of King Mahapadma. Saunaka, the devout lover of 
Jhxndhiimati, the heroine of a certain drama becomes Sudraka in 
the next birth and again was born as Kamapala in Avantisunclan ; 
Bandhumati too underwent transmigration as Vinayavati, the 
queen of Sudraka, and as Kantimatl in her next birth in Avanti- 
simdan. The handmaid of BandhumatT was born as a wdfe of 
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^udraka m tlie name of Rangapataka and lastly became Ta ra vail 
in this story. Thus an intimate connection is maintained in the 
form of rebirths between the heroes of the ancient world and the 
main characters of Dandin’s story. In the narration of Kadam- 
bari's story Dandin is accurate to the end of Bana’s portion of the 
work but gave a free play to his own imagination in filling it up. 
For the plot differs a good deal from that .supplemented by the son 
of Bana. Pulindabham.. 

Even in the main plot it is predicted that Rajav«ahana would 
have a brother Hamsavahana and that the former ould conciuer 
the three worlds and drive on a fiery chariot. 

Apart from these differences the reader can discern some deeper 
meaning intended by the author in writing the work. He wanted 
to Indentifj^ his Pallava patrons with the great heroes of the Puran- 
as and dramas as mere transmigration of souls. Several Gaiiga and 
Pallava kings bore the titles of Vikranta Sudraka. etc. One remark- 
able and unique name attracts our notice. Raiigapataka, one of 
the wives of Narasimhavarman who is connected with the construc- 
tion of the Kailasanatha temple in Kanci is the name of one of 
the wives of Sudraka. 

Avantisu7idmi in style resembles Kddmnharl but is less monotonous 
and more difficult. The strings of epithets are generally longer than 
in Kadambari hut mm j a time present a finished picture worthy 
of a great poet. The loss of the w^ork lamentably affects both his- 
tory and literature. 

Avantisundari as an dkhyayikd has been mentioned by Vadighan- 
ghaladeva, an old commentator on KdvyddarSa and by an anony- 
mous commentator on the same as well. The verse in praise of 
Vyasa is found quoted under Dandin in SiihlimitmaU ^ a different 
work from that of Vallabhadeva. 

Dandin is said to be the author of three celebrated w’orks. One 
Amntisimdarl^ and what is the third ? We 
cannot for a moment entertain the theory of Dr. Pischel that Mr- 
cchakatika is his third w'ork. Bhojadeva comes to our rescue and 
mentions Bandings Dvisandhdnakdvya md quotes a verse from it. 
The verse seems to possess a hidden allusion to great Harsavar- 
dhana. 
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A number of akhyayikds like this have almost become extinct ; to 
name ^a few, Trailokyasundari of Rudrata, Cdrumati of Vararuci, 
Malati, Budrakakathd of Ramila and Somila, Keralavamia, etc. We 
still hope that these and many more can be recovered if all the 
native States and corners of India which did not witness any terrible 
invasion are explored carefully. 





VASUBANBHU ^ OB .SUBANDHD : 


OR 

■A GLIMPSE INTO THE LITERARY HISTORY OF 'THE MAURY AH 

AGE. 

Bj Rangaswami Sarasvatl M.A. 

The relatioE of the life of the famous Buddhist philosopher Vasu- 
bandhii to the history of the Gupta empire forms an important 
landmark in the literary history of India. Paramartha, a famous 
Buddhist author of the 6th century and the author of a biography 
of VasubandhUj states that Vikramaditya of Ayodhya who at first 
was a liberal patron of the Bankliya philosophy, was induced by the 
eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu, to turn a favourable ear 
to the teachings of Buddhism and to patronise its professors with 
equal liberality. His queen and the prince Baladitya, who later on 
succeeded to the throne, both became disciples of Vasubandhu and 
Baladitya after his accession continued his favours to the Buddhist 
sage. The famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsaiig also gives 
a variant form of the story, describing the king as Vikramaditya of 
Sravasti. This information about the life of Vasubandhu is aug- 
mented from an unexpected source. The ancient work on Alankara, 
written in the form of aphorisms (sutras) by Vamana, who also com- 
posed a gloss upon it cites a half-verse wherein Vasubandhu appears 
to be referred to. This was first brought to the notice of scholars 
by Prof. Pathak. The half- verse is followed by a short gloss by the 
author in explanation of the same. The half-verse and the gloss 
are given below. It occurs under the sictra defining : — 

fwr ii 

The translation of the hemistich would run thus, "'This very son 
of Candragupta, the young Candraprakasa, the patron o! men of let- 
ters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, has now (samprati) be- 
come king/' The author explains the passage further in the gloss 
of the sutra, that the phrase, Patron of men of letters " is an in- 
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stance of ail iision containing a reference to the ministership 
. fsacwya) of Vasubandhu. 

This reading of the passage and the coomient thereon was first 
challenged by Mahamahopadhj^ajj-a Haraprasada Sastri/ who said 
that the correct reading of the passage would be to have Ca Stibcm,- 
fl/m ill the place of Vcmibandlm and maintained that most of the 
manuscripts of Vamana’s work examined had the reading Subandhu-* 
He thought that the passage contained a reference to Subandiiii. the 
author of the Sanskrit romance Vdsavadattd. He also raised an 
objection that Vasubandhu, who was a famous Buddhist orthodox 
bhiksu would not have accepted the office of a minister under a 
sovereign. He took Oandraprakasa in the passage as the name of 
Candragupta’s son and suggested that the emperor Candragupta 
11 had two sons, Oandraprakasa and KumSragupta, and that upon the 
death of Candragupta II, a civil war broke out between the two 
brothers, in which however, Oandraprakasa was worsted and Ku- 
maragupta was successful. 

This interpretation of the passage was objected to by Dr. Hoernle, 
who thought that the correct reading was Vctmhandhii and not SU’ 
bandhu. He answered H. P. SastiTs objection that a Buddhist 
monk would not accept office by saying that the word sdcivya'' 
which occurs in the passage may simplj?” mean companionship or 
friendship. He took the word Oandraprakasa, as the name of 
Oandragupta’s son. But unlike Mr. Sastri, he does not deduce out 
of the passage a civil war, which broke out on the death of Gandra- 
gupta II between his two sons. He says, “ Is it not much simpler to 
suppose that Candragupta II*s son was known as Candraprakasa 
before, upon his accession to the throne, he assumed the regnal title 
Kumaragupta.’' 

Mr. R. A. Narasimhaoharya, the Director of Archaeological Re- 
searches, Mysore, referring to the same passage says that his ex- 
amination of various manuscripts of Vamana's sutras showed that 
the correct reading of the disputed portion of the passage was ca 
Svhandhu and not Vasubandhu He says “In the well-known 10th 
verse of Ydsavadaitd, Subandhu mourns the death of Vikrainaditya, 
i.e. Candragupta 11, who was apparently his patron. There is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that he became the minister of 
Candragupta’s son, Kumaragupta.'* It might be urged against this 
supposition that Subandhui who mentions the Udyotakara, and ac- 
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cording to some iimnuscriptSv I>harmak!rti% could not have 
been a contemporary of KumSragupta, who lived in the first half 
of the fifth century. But according to him, this does not raise any 
difficulty about the chronolog^r, since the dates of the Udyotakara 
and Dharmakirti have not been settled. He thought that the half- 
verse occurring in Vamana’s work is a quotation from the introduc- 
tory portion of some drama, giving the mlradhSra's words. 

Again Prof. K. B. Pathak wrote in Ind. Ant. 1911, page 170, 
Kiimaragupta, son of Candragupta II, is alluded to by Vamana, as 
a patron of the Buddhist author, Vasubandhu. Vasubandhii was 
according to him the contemporary of three successive Gupta sover- 
eigns, namely Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Baladitya, and the 
interesting half- verse quoted by Vamana was taken from some lost 
GuptavamkimaJidkdvya, in which the name of Vasubandhu is directly 
mentioned, or which wa.s composed by Vasubandhu himself, to con- 
gratulate Kumaragupta on his accession to the throne, as the word 

sampraii,'* in the verse shows and he gives expression to the hope 
that the work might be discovered one of these days and shed fresh 
light upon Gupta history. 

Again Mr. H. P. Sastri ( Ind. A7it. 1912, page 15) writes that his 
stud}" of Subandhu’s added weight to his belief of the 

reading of 8ubandlm^ who appears, according to him, to mention 
Candraprakasa in his work in the Uista form of the word himakaro- 
dyoia BXidi Gandraprakaki mean the same thing. He reiterates the 
belief that Candraprakasa is a proper name. In the sixth verse 
Siibandhu is very bitter against khalas^ the wicked who are more 
wicked than serpents. In the seventh he compares the wicked with 
owls. In the eighth he is again hard at the wicked. The word 
kiHrnk. in this verse again means Candraprakasa and he complains 
that the commentator who did not know history does not note the 
point. The tenth verse is well known throughout India and is in the 
mouth of every Pandit. It says that, ‘‘ On the death of Vikra- 
maditya, love of art and poetry are gone. Upstarts are flourishing 
and everybody's hand is on his neighbours throat.'' What does 
this mean," he questions, '^ unless it means a revolution, in which 
the author did not fare well on the death of Candragupta Vikra- 
maditya. Read the hemistich with the prefatory verses of -Vdsam- 
dattd and the inference is irresistible that the changes of the times 

were ruinous to Subandhu and his party. 
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Simiilfcaneoiisly with Mr. H. P. Sastri. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
' 1912, pages 1 and 2) gave as his opinion that Vasnbandhn repre-^ 

sents the original reading. His conclusion will best be expressed in 
his own words. ‘“All things considered, Govindagupta appears to 
be the Gcmdragwpta tanaya (son of Candragupta) alluded to in the 
verse quoted by Vamana, and also the Baladitya, son of Vikrama- 
ditya (Candragupta II) mentioned by Paramartha ’V Govinda- 
gupta Baladitya has to be placed, according to him between A.D- 
411-414. He says, he may have been ousted by his brother Kuroara- 
gupta, or he might have died a natural death and without an heir. 

The next scholar who took up the subject and dealt with it in a 
masterly fashion was M. Noel Peri whose conclusions were accepted 
completely by Mr. V. A. Smith, who has given a separate note on the 
subject in the last edition of his ''' Early History of India"' It would 
be best to quote. his own words about the subject, If M. Peri is 
right, as he appears to be in holding that Vasiibandhii lived and 
died in the fourth century, the Gupta King who patronized him 
must have been the learned and accomplished Samudragupta, son 
and successor of Chandragupta I, who might have been actually 
known as yikramadlfcya. It is also possible that the title even if 
not actually assumed b}^ Chandragupta I may have been tradi- 
tionally assigned to him, as being an ordinary recognized title to any 
Gupta King. There is no reason whatever to doubt that Samudra- 
gupta was actually in possession of both Ajodhya and Sravasti and 
in all probability his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded 
traditions, connecting Vaaubandhu with a Gupta King to be well 
founded it follows that Samudragupta in his youth must have borne 
the titles of both Ghandraprakasa or Chandraprabhaba and Baladit.ya 
or Paraditya. There is no difficulty about believing that to be a 
fact.’’ 

I therefore conclude, that Samudragupta received Vasiibandhu 
a Buddhist author and patriarch at court either as a minivSter or as 
an intimate counsellor with the sanction and approval of his father 
Chandragupta and further that Samudragupta, although officially 
a Brahmanic Hindu, studied Buddhism in his youth with interest 
and partiality.” 

There seems to be many serious difficulties in accepting this 
conclusion. The initial objection about whether the reading of the 
passage from Vamana had Subandhu or Vasubandhu is not an- 
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swered. Manu^^ evidence seems to lead to the preference of the 
reading Snbandhn, ’i’vhieh does not fit in with the theory propounded 
above. Again in trying to establish- his theory M. N. Peri has re- 
course to too many conjectures. There is nothing whatever either 
in literature or epigraphy to show that Samudragiipta had the titles 
or other names of Candraprakasa or Candraprabhava and Baladitya 
or Paraditya. Of these we know that the term Blladitya was the 
title of Narasimhagupta and we do not know any other prince who 
assumed that title. It is not attempted here to prove that no 
other king could have had that title. But it is only shown that 
there is nothing to prove that vSamudragupta was otherwise known 
as Baladitya. Again as to Candraprakasa or its variant Candra- 
prabhava it does not appear to be either the name or the title of 
any king. It seems merely to be descriptive of the hero whose full 
name ought to have occurred in the latter portion of the verse 
which is not available. 

The next difficulty is about Vikramaditya. The two sources of 
the information about Vasubandhu vary in their account of the 
capital of this Vikramaditya. One says it was Sra vast! and the other 
Ayodhya. This discrepancy might not be very material. But ac- 
cording to a large section of scholars, Candragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty is too early a sovereign to have had that title^ and accord- 
ing to them the original sovereign to assume that title was Candra- 
giipta II, son of Samudragupta. But there are others who think 
that there might have been an earlier Vikramaditya, who should 
have founded the era after his name, or lent his name to an already 
existing era of Malava. Even among these, none seem to favour 
the view that Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty ^vas a Vikra- 
miditya. 

Again the verse has been thought to have been taken from a his- 
torical work dealing with the Guptas, christened 

which should have been dedicated to Samudragupta, who 
is mentioned in it as Candraprakasa, and that it should have referred 
to many historical events and Mr. Pathak expresses the hope that 
the work might yet be discovered somewhere in Kashmir, where 
Vasubandhu spent a considerable portion of his life. But it was 
Mr. R. A. Narasimhacharya who first thought that the verse might 
have been taken from the introductory scene of a drama dedicated 
to the son of Candragupta, perhaps Kumaragupta, by Siibandhu 
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Subandliu moiims the death of Vikramaditya in the famous tenth 
verse of the Yasavadatta and the other verses also are taken to refer 
to the contemporary events. This theory might have proved unas- 
sailable, had the knowledge of the scholars been confined merely to 
the above-stated data. 

Since the above discussions there have been some very notable 
disco veries in the field of Sanskrit literature, which promise to throw 
additional light on the subject and clear the existing mystery. One 
of the works discovered by the Madras Manuscript Library, the 
Amntisnndarlkaihd which is attributed to the famous poet and 
rhetorician Dandin of the eighth century has got a number of verses 
at the beginning wherein the previous authors are referred to and ex- 
tolled. One of them deals about Subandhu and it runs : — 

WT .. .. . . II 

The verse is incomplete and breaks in the end which can be easily 
filled up. Freely translated, it would mean, “ Subandhu came out 
of the bondage (imprisonment) of Bindusara, and he captured his 
heart by (composing) the story of Vatsaraja/’ From this we un- 
derstand that Subandhu was a contemporary of Bindusara aird 
the latter seems to have imprisoned and released him. Subandhu 
appears also to have Avritten a story of Vasavadatta. So far we 
know only of one Bindusara in the wdiole range of Indian history. 
He was the son of Gandragupta Maurya, the first Maurya emperor 
and the uprooter of the Nanda sovereignty. According to the 
theory now accepted by Sanskritists, the age of the Maury as, or 
that of Gandragupta and Bindusara was not the age Kdvyas 

could have been written. This view, although generally accepted, 
was opposed by a few scholars, among whom the most famous and 
the earliest was Goldstucker. These maintained that there ought 
to have existed many works in what has been called Classical Sans- 
krit in this age and even before this. A grammar like that of Pa- 
nini and the commentaries on it like those of Vararuci and Patau- 
jali could not have been written without the existence of Kavya-s, 
Patanjali makes a distinct mention of a Kavya by Vararuci 
{Ydramcam Kavyam) and in another place derives a word like 
Vdsavadattika, meaning by it, one who studies a Kdvya dealing 
with the story of Vasavadatta. Panini, the great grammarian, 
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himself is said to have beea the author of a poem called Paialmi- 
/af a from which several verses have been quoted in all standard 
anthologies. Orthodox tradition does not know of thee xistence of 
two Paninis. It is likely that Subandhu wrote a work on Vasava- 
datta and the of the time of Patahjaii might have 

been very familiar with the work. 

But hitherto, the only work known to scholars, as the work of 
Subandhu was the prose romance VdsamdafM: The introductory 
verses of this work mention the death of Vikramaditya, who has 
been thought to be the same as Candragupta II. So Vdsavadatid 
should have been wntten after the death of Candragupta II, and 
the reference in the If of Patahjaii could not have been 
to it if Patahjaii really” had been a contemporary of the Suhga 
sovereign Puspamitra and if he mentions Menander*s conquests as 
contemporary events. Arguing on this line some scholars thought 
that Patahjaii might have lived later than the Guptas. Even Dr. 
Peterson, who seems to have had an intuition in dealing with the 
dates of Sanskrit poets and argued against the view of the late 
origin of Patahjaii, thought that there was sufficient reason to 
change his view and one of his reasons was Patahjali's mention of 
VdsavadaUa. 

All this confusion was due to the fact that scholars thought that 
there was only one Subandhu and that his only work was the rom- 
ance Fasrm/fiaif^d, whose date could be fixed from other data. But 
we have got some more information about Subandhu which pre- 
vious scholars had not access to. The commentary of Bharata*s 
NdtyaSastra by Abhinavaguptapada, which has been discovered by 
the Madras Library has got a passage wherein Subandhu and his 
work are mentioned. The passage runs thus and deals about Nd- 
tydyita. . . , ■ ■ 

^ . . . . m ww- . . • . 

" .. " XXIV 

Again in another place there occurs the following passage : — 

ii XVIII 
14 
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The two passages above quoted have reference to Subandhu. 
About the first, the author of the commentar? Abhinavagupta says 
that in the work of the great poet Snbandhu called Vasavadattd- 
naPyadhara there is given an example of NdtydyUa which is further 
described. The passage most unfortunately is fragmentary and 
breaks in more than one place. It speaks of how Udayana and 
Vasavadatta were made spectators of a scene wdiere Bindusara 
w’as to represent the character of Udayana. Again it speaks of the 
Suiradhdnds (stage manager) action when Udayana was made a 
Samdfika (spectator). Again we are told that Bindusara was made 
a Sdmdjiha, This, according to the commentary affords a good 
example of a iVat^% 27 a. 

The whole passage is so very strange and contains information 
which we do not get anywhere else in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature. We do not have any parallel to this Ndtyayita nor 
have w^e another example ot a NdPyadhdrd, Leaving aside conjec - 
turing about what we cannot know with the limited resources now 
at our disposal, let us turn to examine how this passage affects our 
main theme, the date of the poet Subandhu. He becomes a 
contemporary of the Mauryan emperors Candragupta and Bindu- 
sara. He was the author of a work called VasavddaUu-Ndpjadha- 
rd. His patrons Candragupta and Bindusara also appear to have 
taken part in the representation of the drama. This throws a flood 
of light into a region of the history of Sanskrit literature which 
has remained quite dark up to the present. The epoch which it 
formed part of, seems to have been not a dull one, and the scholar 
is led to infer that there ought to have existed quite a large num- 
ber of examples. Most unfortunately we do not possess any other 
examples. 

The second extract from the work given above speaks of the two 
emperors Candragupta and Bindusara. 

The study of Indian literature and epigraphy so far has Hot 
revealed any achievements of this Bindusara. But the records 
of the Greek ambassadors that visited the courts of ancient Indian 
kings and the ancient Indian works translated and preserved in the 
Tibetan language have some information about this Bindusara. They 
represent him as a great conqueror and historians think that the 
Mauryan Empire should have been extended to South India during 
his time. In the Greek references his name is given as Amitragotas, 
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w'liieli seems to be a corruption of' Amitmgbatin, a title that appears 
to have been assumed bj Bindusara. , The ' word means the destroyer 
of enemies and seems to refer to his widespread conquests. The 
present extracts and the whole of the previous discussion show 
Bindosara in a new light as a great patron of letters. The extract 
from Vamana shows that Subandhu was a minister of Bindusara 
and^ suggests that he was a , very ■ clever, minister {krtadht). He, 
ought to have been a' fitting successor to Canakya, i.e. Kautilya 
the famous minister of Bindusara’s father Caiidragupta, and the 
real founder of the Maurya empire. Kautilya was the author of 
the great ancient w'ork on Polity, the ArthaMstra, Like him his 
successor Subandhu, the minister of Bindusara was the author of 
the dramatic work Vmavddatia Ndiyadhdrd. He should have also 
become famous as a minister, as is evidenced by the epithet krtadhi 
referring to him, and Va manats note on the same. 

Again the famous poet Bana, the author of Kddamhan who lived 
in the court of the emperor of Kanou], Sri Harsa, refers to a number 
of previous authors in the beginning of his Barmcafita. Among 
these there is a reference to a work called Vdsavadattd. This is in 
the eleventh verse and follows the reference to the Mahdhhdrata and 
precedes the references to the poets Bhattara-Haricandra, feta- 
vihana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kalidasa and the author of the Brhat- 
toM (Gunadhya). The verse runs thus: — ■ 

I! 

The gist of the verse is “ 'fhe pride of poets vanished before 
Vdsavadatta, as the pride of the Panda vas when the weapon ' Sakti’ 
got into the possession of Karna.’^ Scholars thought that this verse 
referred to the existing Vdsavadattd and its author. But the posi- 
tion of the verse in the series, coming as it does immediately after 
the verse referring to Vyasa and before the verses referring to 
Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kalidasa and Gunadhya preclude 
such a conclusion. Again VdsmadatM has not got as a work such 
merit as to deserve so high a praise. Scholars ought to remember 
that it was the study of the Vdsavadattd of this later Subandhu, with 
his taste for the pleasures of sensual life, and the zest with w^hich 
he describes the mere physical side of love, which shows him up 
to us and seems to prove that he has not passed the stage of a 
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refined voluptuary, Subandhu has used expressions which must 
adversely affect the reputation of any writer for taste and refine- 
ment. It should be remembered that it was this work of Subandhii 
that brought down the ire of the editor F. 1. Hail which has 
expressed itself in the following strong attack against Sanskrit 
culture itself. In short, it is nothing beyond the voucher of the 
severest verity to rank him (Subandhu) with his fellow Asiatics, be 
it in their highest taste, as no better, at the very best than a 
specious savage,’’ Dr. Peterson has amply replied to this attack in 
his works and there is no need for us to reply to the attack so late 
in the day. It is only brought here to show that the reference of 
Bana could never have been to the existing VdsavadaMd. 

Of the several attempts to extract history from the verse quoted 
in Akmkdrasutray one attempted to make use of the intro- 

ductory verses of the Vdsavadattd, which tended to prove the oc- 
currence of a political revolution in the Gupta Empire, after the 
death of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. In the light of the pre- 
vious discussion and the new passages that have been brought in, it 
is plain that there is no reference in the verses to any events of the 
Gupta period. On the strength of the supposed references in the 
verses and the similarity between the expressions CandraprakdM, 
Hmakarodyota, and SaHruh in the beginning of VdsamdaMd the 
whole theory of Subandhu’s taking part in the revolution and his 
being detrimentally affected by it was built up. This theory has now 
to be given up and the verses contain no reference to the enemies of 
Candraprakasa, who were tyrannising over the whole country and 
particularly over Subandhu’s party, but are merely the verses con- 
taining the Kuham^nindu of bad poets). Now if the hemi- 

stich of Vamana has no reference to the Buddhist scholar Vasuban- 
dhu, his date ought to be determined on independent grounds. The 
discrepancy between the two accounts of Paramartha and Hiuen 
Tsang about the place where Vikramaditya, the patron of Yasu- 
bandhu ruled, Ayodhya or ^ravasti, might not be serious as both the 
places belonged to the empire. But the question as to who the 
Vikramaditya was, who patronised Vasubandhu, and who his son 
Baladitya who summoned Vasubanbhu to his court after he became 
emperor are not so easily solved. If M. Peri is right in holding that 
Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the conclusion 
seems plausible that Candragupta I should have had the title of Vik- 
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ramaditya, which is not impossible since the theory that Candra- 
gupta IT was the first sovereign to assume that title is at least not 
proved. But we do not know if Samudragupta had the title Bala- 
ditya or Paraditya and until we get independent proof that he had 
either of the titles the question regarding the date of Vasubandhu 
and the identity of his patron are bound to be unsettled. 

Mr. M. R, Kavi of the Madras Library who discovered the com- 
oientary of the NatyaMstra, tells me that he remembers to have 
read in the work the complete verse of which Vamana’s hemistich 
is a part. The latter half of the verse seems to have the word Bin- 
dusara. When the scholar saw the verse first, he did not know 
about the controversy that was hanging about the passage and did 
not note it down. It has not been possible since to pick up the 
verse from the voluminous manuscript. It is hoped that it might 
be found out soon. 

The age of Subandhu should have been an age of very great 
literary and artistic activity. There should have been written at 
this period many works in the Kdvya and Ndiaka styles as well as in 
the Sutra style. But for the existence of many dramas, a work like 
the Natasutras, referred to by Fatanjali, dealing about dramaturgy 
could not have been written. The dramas of the period should have 
difered much from those of the later ages as is evidenced by the 
Ndtyadhdrd and Ndfydyiia of Subandhu. The age in which Suban- 
dhu lived was the age in which the ancient Greeks were juvSt coming 
in contact with India, The Indian drama of the age seems to have 
already been in a much developed stage, for which there is no parallel 
even in the literary history of India at any later period. In the ligh t 
of this, all theories of India’s borrowing her drama from Greece have 
to be given up and search has to be conducted in India itself for 
specimens of early dramas, earlier than the age of Alexander’s inva- 
sion. The hope of new and epoeh-making discoveries in this field 
appears to be very legitimate and the discoveries are sure to open 
before the scholars, a new epoch in the history of Sanskrit literature 
about which scholars at present have no information* 




THE ;L0MG.; lost; SANSKRI^^^ "VIDYASUNDARA. 

By Sailbndeanath: Mitba, M.A. 

The love-story of A^idya' and: Suiidara: has hitherto been known to 
us exclusively from the works - of ■ Bengalee poets. Amongst these 
may be .mentioned (see- D. O.'- Sen’s Eistory of Bmujali Literature, 
p. 653 fl‘.) Govliida -Dasa ,(1595 A.D.),, ..-.of’ Deogram in Chitta- 
.gong, .. Krsna , Rama (1686. '. A.D.) -.of ' .village ' Nimta near BelghariS 
Station on the East Bengal RailwWs'-' Ksemaiianda. the date of 
■■ .whose composition,- though not definitely'' known, must be very old, 
judging from the ha.nd writing 'of the- incomplete manuscript that 
ha's come .to. ■hand ;- Madhusxidana.-Kavlndra,' the date of whose 
.short narrative poem is also unkno-'wn--; Ra'mapras'ada.Seii Kaviran- 
jan of village Eiimirhita' in Halisahar,-- -whose work belongs to the 
. second , half . of 'the 18th' c.e.ntu.ry'*: a'nd B,haratacattd'ra. Rai. .Guna* 
l^ara of - Peron Basantapiir .in the district .of '..Hiighli, who wrote his 
poem as. an episode to his larger -work,, .the Ammdamangala, composed 
in 1752 A. D. Dr. -Dineschandra Sen is Inclined to suppose that the 
poet who. was', the. 'first to w.rite. t\w Vidyasundara in Bengali was 
Kanka, a contemporary of Caitanya (see History of Bengali Lit- 
erature, p. 678), These were all -the . copies of the Bengali Vidyd' 
sundara that had come to our knowledge;, until about 1916 when a 
manuscript written in Newari characters, was recovered from Nepal 
and published in 1917 b}" the Sahitya; Parisat of Bengal. The title of 
the work is VidydvUdpa. The language is Old Bengali ^ ; the date of 
its composition is, as its colophon indicates, Nepalese Samvat 840 
BhadraSudi 13, corresponding to 1720 A.D. ; the author Kasinatha 
calls it a ' Ndtaka ' although it has hardly any claim to be called 
so ; and the dialogue is made up of short poems composed for the 
purpose of being sung, almost all the songs mentioning the name of 
Raja Bhupatindra.'^ This work is, as we shall see later on, of 


1 See the preface to Nepale Bdngala NataJe, edited in Bengali characters by 
Mr. Nanigopal Bandyopadhyaya and published by the Sahitya Parisat of 
Bengal, 1917. 

2 Bhupalindra and his son Ranajit Malla were the last Newar Kings of Nepal 
which the Gurkhas conquered in 1768 A.D. 
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speeial importance as supplying a missing link in the tradition of 
the literature as 

There have been many angry controversies over the historic truth 
of the story of Viclydsimdam as related by Bharatacandra in so 
far as it contains an episode of the family history of the Varddha- 
mana Raja. It is very much to be doubted whether there really 
was a Raja of Bardwan of the name of Virasimha, as has been 
mentioned by Bharatacandra and Ramaprasada The curreacy 
and popularity of their story has been so extensive in Bengal, hav 
ing been universally known and represented in ydtms and theatres 
that nobody has cared to investigate the qiiestion of the real place 
of its origin in spite of the tradition, recorded by the late re- 
vered Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna in his well-known work on 
Bengali language and literature, which says that there exists an 
account of Vidyasuridm'a composed by Vararuci and that the scene 
of the story is laid in Ujjayani. But as nobody had actually come 
across such a work, the tradition was dismissed with a disdain that 
it was a vile attempt on the part of the champions of Sanskrit to be- 
little the glory of the Bengali literature, insinuating as it did, with- 
out any justification however, that the labours of Bharatacandra 
and Ramaprasada are no better than records of plagiarism from 
Sanskrit. Nor did they even care to enquire whether there was in 
Bengal any other work before Ramaprasada and Bharatacandra, 
giving the same stor}^ With the knowledge, however, of the exist- 
ence of the works of Govindadasa and the aforesaid predecessors 
of Ramaprasada and Bharatacandra, this settled and complacent 
idea of the origin of Vidydmndam had dwindled to a certain ex- 
tent, though never in favour of the Traditional belief. Curiously 
enough, a piece of poetical composition in Sanskrit called * Vid/yd- 
sundaram {edited, and published by the late Pandit Jibananda Vidya- 
sagara, 1888) was soon come across, which, however, w^as put aside 
as a composition of doubtful character and perhaps not genuine, 
supplying as it did only a very small portion of the whole story of 
without a as to who Vidya and 

Sundara w^ere and where they lived and how they came together 
and how they fared and so forth. 

Accident has, however, brought to light a Sanskrit manuscript 
called ^Vidydsundara-updkhydnam ’ (w^hich came to my hands in 1920) 
written in a strange admixture of Bengali and Devanagari alphabets. 
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;TM: long lost Sanskrit Vidyaswndara. 

The author of the work is mentioned as Vararuci. of the court of 
Vikramadityaj as is to be found from the eoioplion which reads: 

^5rf^; ii ” 

The story is introduced under the following cirouinstanees : There 
was a delightful converse of scholars going on in the court of King 
iSahasahka,^ and in course of a conversation on the works of new 
poets, the king asked them to relate in verse the story of the poet 
Oaora and Vidya of perfect learning ; whereupon the poet Vararuci 
commenced the story of V iiyasundara . The total number of verses 
is 546 approximately, and there are numerous varieties of metre. 
There are about 53 verses, each with a double meaning, put into the 
mouth of! Sundara in eulogy of the goddess Kali and these verses 
occur as a part of the narrative, while in Bharatacandra's work it 
Is merely mentioned that when Sundara invoked the goddess Kali 
for his deliverance, he uttered 50 Uokas, Bharatacandra has versi- 
fied in Bengali these 50 verses, putting them together in a separate 
book entitled CorapancdSaL To a casual reader this work, as he has 
arranged it, would hardly’'* come home as originally forming part of 
his story oi Vidyasundara. Whether it was a detached composi- 
tion of the poet Caura/^ or whether it was Vararuci himself who 
composed and put them in the mouth of Sundara in his narrative, 
this much seems evident that the double meaning in each of the 
verses — one referring to Vidya and another to Kali — undoubtedly 
presupposes some story in which Vidya was a character. That Bha- 
ratacandra knew this is clear from his own translation of the Cora- 
pancdMt; that he was influenced by the FanmUkd is further borne 
out by the fact that he has really composed, though without pun, a 
group of 50 verses in eulogy of Kaiika and thought it necessary’' to put 
them in the mouth of Sundara in the same situation in his story. An- 
other remarkable feature of the Sanskrit manuscript is that a group 
of 50 similar verses, each commencing with the word — just 


^ The name is interesting. We know of a Sahasankacarita by Makes wara 
( 1 111 A D.) and a N avasahasankmarita written by Padmagupfca probably about 
1010 A.D. in honour of the Paramara king Sindhuraja (995-lOiO). See Duff’s 
Chronology, 

^ It is common knowledge that Corakavi is no other than Bihiana, who 
eorrupted the daughter of the king of Mahilapattana and wrote the PancaSat 
See Bihlanakcivya {Kavyasamgraha, Pt, 13, Bombay Edition). 
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like Stindara’s verses— is put into the mouth of Vidya when she 
invokes Kalika to spare the life of her lover Sondara, who was 
on the point of being executed. But we have no tradition, such 
as would name the author of this group as in the case of Gaura/’s 
verses. The presumption is that Vararuci must have composed, if 
not Caura’s verses, at least Vidya’s verses, on a line with Caiira’s. 
The description does not savour of such a rabid sensuousness as 
that of Bharatacandra, and the composition in this respect can be 
called rather sober. As regards the date of the manuscript, paleo- 
graphic and linguistic enquiries will, it is hoped, disclose hereafter 
many interesting evidences. The mention of the poet Jayadeva in 
verse 21, whether it is an interpolation or not, places the composi- 
tion of the work about the beginning of the 12th century A.D., if 
Jayadeva be the same poet that flourished in the court of King 
Laksmana Sena of Bengal. It remains to be seen if the copy is an 
archetype or rescript. In the same verse there is mention of 
poet Kalidasa along with a and it will be interesting to 

see who this Kalidasa was and what influence he had on Vararuch's 
work. The question wdiether the whole work is genuine or who is 
Vararuci or how far its date can be taken back, had better be left 
for a fuller treatment hereafter, and I would be content, consider- 
ing the time allowed to me, with mentioning Just one or two points 
that would answer for the antiquity of the work. 

In the first instance, it will be interesting to note that there is 
in the Pali literature a story called the MahM-Ummagga-jataka 
(Fausboll, Vol. VI, No, 546) where we read of a tunnel which, though 
at first constracted for purposes other than facility of a love- 
intrigue at last served a purpose similar to the tunnel of Vararuci 
or of Bharatacandra’s story. Next, the love-stor}^ of VasavadattI 
as aocessibie to us from the Kaihdsaritsagara seems to appeal to 
us in a special manner in that the home of the heroine Is mentioned 
to be in UJjayani, which Vararuci has also chosen for his heroine. 
Again, in Kasinatha^s work known as the V idyavildpa , the names of 
the characters and places keep closer to those of Varanici’s story 
than to those of Bharatacandra’s, as will be evident from the fol- 
lowing table: — 
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The. long lost Sanskrit Vidydstmdam, 


, , : VaratHiei's . 

Yiilydsundani, 

1. Gwnasara, king i 
: oi Ratnmatl, i 

,2. Kalmatl , . wife i 
of Giinasara. j 

3 ., Vlrahe^arl^ 

^ king of " Ujja- > 
, ' yam, ■ ' ' ) 

4. Slldvail, wife 1 

of Virakesari. ) 

5. Mddhava^ the } 

Bhatta, | 

6. Sucaritd, t h e \ 

g a r d e n e r's ^ 
wife. i 


Kasfnatha’s 

Vidydviidpa. 

iQunasdgara^\ 
I king of Rat' > 
I ndpuri. \ 

( Kaldvalt^wifeoi > 
t Gunasagara. j 


f Vtrasimha, kingl 
\ oi Ujayini. j 

( Slldvatl, wife of \ 
Virasimha. j 

f Mddhava, the\ 
\ Bhat. J 

{ Stigandhi, the! 
gardener’s w'ife J 


Bharatacaiidra’s 

Vidyasundara, 

{ Gumsindhu, king 
of Kdncipura. 

Nil. 

r Virasimha, king 
-j of Varddha' 
V mdna. 

Nil 

Gahgd, the Bhat. 

j Bird, the garde - 
) ner’s wife. 


Whatever resemblances there may be amongst the three versions, 
Bharatacandra’s location of the story in Varddhamana coupled with 
the enchanting style with which he has consummated his task, had 
tempted us to take him at his word, that is to say, to regard the story 
as having originated in Bengal. Bat when the Vidydvildpa of Kasi- 
natha was brought to light, I was surprised to find mention of 
*Ujayini’ in place of Bharatacandra’s Varddhamana. I am still 
further astonished to find that a work, viz. Vararuci’s Vidyasundara^ 
the plot of which is the same as Bharatacandra’s, no matter 
whether it is earlier or later, coincides with the Vidydvildpa in so 
far as the location is concerned. Now, if, for the sake of the 
opponent’s arguments , we take the newly discovered Sanskrit Vidyd- 
sundara as a later composition than Bharatacandra’s and fabricated 
to ^ippear earlier by being fathered on the good old Vararuci, w'e 
are, nevertheless, at a loss to understand how Bharatacandra’s 
well-accepted tradition could give place to one with which, strangely 
enough, most of the love^stories prior to his — whether in Sanskrit, 
or in Bengali — coincide, to say the least, in respect of location. The 
kernel, however, of historical truth seems to be that ail these stories 
had a common substratum and there were accumulations at different 
periods and different places till at last the superstructure had grown 
in Bharatacandra’s work, which — alas— in spite of its many charms, 
has lent itself as a model for vulgar, or more appropriately, smutty ” 
growths in latter-day literature. It seems reasonable to think that 
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the treiid of the older Indian tradition, as represented in Varariici's 
work j was broken off in Bengal to a certain extent, though not com- 
pletely, and diverted to Nepal, where it was preserved, partially 
though, in Kasinatha’s Vidydvilapa , so that Bharataeandra when 
he wrote, had no accurate or trustworthy source to rely wholly 
upon. This may perhaps account for the exclusion of the Corapan - 
msat from his Vidymimdara. It will be an interesting occupation 
to be engaged in investigating how far the Vidydsundara literature 
was synthesized in Vararuci’s work. Provi>sionalIy, the landmarks 
in the development of the Vidydsundara literature may be set down 
as follows': — ^ ^ 

(«) Some early popular love stories. 

{h) The story of the tunnel, as typified by the Pali Urmnagga- 
or any Indian work containing some such story. 

(e) Stories like that of Udayana and V^savadatta, as derived 
from the Brhatkathd or the Kaihdsaritsdgara. 

(d) A larger synthesis, as in Vararuci's poem. 

(e) A digression towards ballad or melo-drama as typified the 
Vidydvildpa of Kasinatha. 

{/) Wholesale absorption in Bengali literature, as indicated in the 
works of Bengalee poets, from Govindadasa to Bharataeandra. 



THE STORY OF THK ESI ^ AIJI-MANOAVYA IN ITS 
SANSKRIT AND BUDDHISTIC SOURCEvS.^ 


By N. B. Utoikae,, M.A. 

Points of contact and along with them points of divergence 
between stories or parts thereof common to the Epic and the Paura- 
nika literature on the one hand and the Buddhist literature (and to a 
smaiier extent, the Jain literature too) on the other, have often 
been pointed out and investigated with great thoroughness. Pre-emi- 
nent among such recent investigations ma}^ be mentioned Liiders' 
(1) researches into the Esyasrhga legend IF) (1897); (2) those 
into the Krsiia legend 58 (1904), |)p. 6871!.), and (3) those 

with regard to the Dhaumyaniti (Grantha Recension des MaM>- 
hharata {NGGW 1901). To this class also belongs E. Hardy’s 
article. Eine Buddhistische Bearheitung der Krsnasuge '" ZDMG 
(1899), pp. 25ft’.). R. 0. Franke’s Jataha-MahahJidrak^^^ ParaUelen 

{WZKM 20 (1906), pp. 317ff.) is a very important contribution on 
this subject, and generally the subject has been dealt with in an 

exhaustive manner by Winternitz in the first two volumes of his 
History of Indian Literature. 

The existence of such parallels imparts an additional interest to 
the stories and also to the sources concerned, and with regard to an 
intensive study of the Epics and the Pauranika literature, it can be 
stated without any exaggeration that their student must keep his 
eyes wide open to see whether any of the innumerable stories found 
embedded in this part of the Sanskrit literature do possess their 
extra- Sanskritic analogue, be it in the Buddhist or in the Jain litera- 
ture. 

5 The following abbreviations are used in the paper : — 

A. M.=:Ani-Mandavya. 

Mbh. =Mahabharata. 

:/^'Adh.=Adhy%a. 

M.F.=Markandeya Parana. 

D.=Dipayana. 

J. =Jgtaka. 

G-P.=Cariya Pitaka. 

K. A.S.=Ii!antilya Artha l§§stra, 

'V , '''vv. reverses.''' 
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The object of the present paper is to investigate into a small 
story, viz* that of the sage AnI-Mandavya which has been thus pre- 
served in more than one version, viz. in the liahabMrata, in some 
of the P-H, rams and in the Buddhist Kanhadipayanajataka n>xid ib dim 
alluded to in the KaiitiUya Arthakdatra, A detailed study of this 
JaMka would indeed be of great interest for the student of the 
Mbh. from another point of view ; since the sage whose name this 
Jdtalca bears is no one else than Krsna Dv!pa3’-aiia, the reputed 
author of the great Epic. This task, howsoever interesting and 
instructive, may not detain us here at present, and it is considered 
in so far only as it may have some bearing on the vicissitudes of the 
story we have in view, viz. that of the sage Anl Mandavya. 

The story in the Mbh. occurs (in its main features) at T. 107-8 
(116 and 1 17 in the Kumbhakonum edition); The setting in which 
the story is placed will be considered later, the story itself being as 
under — 

There was a certain Brahmin by name Mandav^^a, devoted to 
truth and asceticism. He stood at the door of his hermitage prac- 
tising austerities with a vow of silence (v. 3). After a long while 
dasyus carrying stolen property came there, pursued by guards- 
Before they (the latter) could arrive the thieves hid the stolen pro- 
perty and themselves in the sage’s hermitage. The guard arrived 
and asked of the sage which waj^ the thieves had gone (v. 8). The 
sage made no reply (9). Wherefore they searched his hermitage 
and found the thieves and the stolen wealth (10). They suspect 
the sage, seize him and the thieves and carry them all to the king 
(ll). The king orders the sage and the thieves to be hanged and 
the sage is impaled on a stake {kule pro^aJi) but even after a. long 
while, and though without food, he does not die (14) but keeps 
himself alive and brings around to where he was impaled the Pa 
by the force of his penance ( 15 ). The Bais are extremely dejected 
and having assumed the forms of birds fly round him and disclos- 
ing themselves as best as they could, ask him as to what sin it was 
because of which he was having that terrible miseiy on the stake. 
Anl-Mandav3?a replies in the first v. of the next (108) adhyaya — 
that he has no one else to blame {dosataJi kam gainisydmi (v. 1. 
dosasydntam ga-) and that none has offended him (na hi me "nyo 
'parddhyati). Curiously enough these are the only words put into 
the mouth of A, M. in reply to the laborious query of the Bais. 
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When, the' servants : of ' king see ■ him thns situated for a long 
while', they .report the' fact to the', king. He takes eoimsel with 
his ministers (approaches.^ and}.:. appeases the sage on the stake (3). 
He orders the s'age to be taken "down and takes out the stake but 
is nnable to extract the whole of it and he leaves the end of the 
stake in his body (6). The sage moved aboot with the end of the 
stake fixed inside (his body) and by the great endurance involved 
therein conquered heaven iinattainable to other men (7) and be- 
cause of this he is known as A. M. in the world. A. M. now goes 
to the abode of Dharma (Yama) and censures him, ‘‘What sin was 
committed b}?* me unknowingly in expiation of which such misery 
was ordained to me ? ’^( 10). Yama replied that A. M. had fixed a 
blade of grass (isikd) in the wings of flies and his present misery 
was in retaliation for this offence (11). An offence howsoever 
small meets with a great punishment (12). Being asked as to 
when that sin was committed by him, A. M. is told that it was in 
his boyhood (13). A. M. then ordains that ^vhatever a boy might 
do till he reaches twelve years from his birth will not be a sin (14). 
And Inasmuch as Yama has made him and a Brahmin too, suffer 
a punishment out of proportion to his offence, Yama would be born 
as a human being in the Sudra caste (15a). And finally, he (re ?-) 
promulgates that no action committed by a human being till he is 
fourteen years of age shall be regarded as sin which it would be 
thereafter (as against the twelve years limit set up above) (17). 
The last tw^o vv. (18 and 19) sum up the story in Vaisampayana’s 
words by saying that it was because of this curse that Yama was 
born as a ^udra in the person of Vidura. 

The setting in which this story of A. M. is placed in the Epic 
deserves some notice. The story occurs in the Sambhavaparva 
section of the Adiparvan. This Sambhavaparva describes the birth 
and other antecedents of the Epic characters, and as such that of 
Vidura, who is described as being Yamadharma undergoing as 
mortal Vidura an expiation of his offence against the sage A. M. 
This story therefore is rightly regarded as being merely an wpd- 
khyana, a subsidiary or secondary episode, one bearing not directly 
on the Epic story but only in a remote and subordinate manner. 

The above is a full statement of what the Mbh. has to say re- 
garding this sage. His name and deeds are referred to at some 
other places in the Epic. But at one place only, viz. (Mbh. XIII, 
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18, 46 referred to below) there is any material variation or addition 
in the incidents. On the other hand it is not quite certain whether 
this AnI-Mandavya is the same sage as Mandavya who is also men* 
tioned in other parts of the Mbh. Sometimes it is A. M. who is 
intended where simply Mandavya is mentioned ; e.g. at Mbh. XV, 
28. 12, 14 though it is simply Mandavya that is spoken of, still 
there can be no doubt that it is our A. M. who is intended (since his 
cursing Yama, etc , is referred to) ; or at Mbh. XIII, 18. 46ff. the 
Mandavya who tells his story of his offering a prayer to, and ob- 
taining the favour of Siva when he was impaled on a stake as a 
thief which he was not is unmistakably our A. M. In this case 
however we find that a new element (i.e. one not to be traced in 
the place (L 107f ) where the full story is given in the Mbh.) is being 
added in the Mbh. itself to the original story, viz. that of his seek- 
ing the favour of Siva as the sage is impaled on the stake. But 
when at Mbh. V, 186. 28 Amba is spoken of as having practised 
penance at the hermitage among others of the sage xMandavya it is 
difficult to decide whether our A. M. is intended. The same doubt 
attends the Mandavya mentioned at XII, 47. 11 among the Rsis who 
surrounded Bhisma on his death-bed of arrows. Lastly, it also re- 
mains doubtful whether the Mandavya mentioned at Mbh. (XII, 276) 
as holding discourse with, and learning wisdom from Yidehardja, 
when the latter says that well-known verse regarding the burn- 
ing of Mithila is or is not the Ani -Mandavya of our investigation. 
The tantalising lack of distinctiveness which charaefcerises the Man- 
davya of this passage of the Mbh. is much to be deplored because 
the maxims of sententious philosophy imparted to him by the king of 
Videha find many parallels in the Buddhist literature. For the Bud- 
dhist parallels to many of the vv. of this Adh. see specially Franke 
i.c., pp, 353 and 368 ; see also Wiiiternitz Oesehichte Vo\. I, p. 357 
and Voi. 11, p. 119 ; compare also C. V. Raj wade's paper on 
Btirning of MitMlU ’YPToceedings of First Ori, Gonf., Voi. I, p. xxx. 

We may now turn to the version of our A. M. story in the 
Jldrkmdeya Piiram. (M. P, Bibli. Ind. Edn. Adh. 16). With 
regard to this Purdna it is interesting to hear of the testimony 
of the latest historian of the Sanskrit literature (Winternitz, His- 
tory of Ind, Liter. Voi. I, p. 467). The M. P. is one of the most 
important, interesting, and probably also one of the oldest works 
of the whole Purana literature,” Otherwise however the usual 
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qualificatlGns in the case of a Purana necessarily prevail here ; and 
the first part of this in which occurs the story of Mandavya 

is held to be later than the latter part of the same work. Here 
it is a son (Sumati) who is instructing his father (Bhargava) as to 
how to live this worldly life, and then he describes a life of Yoga 
which formerly Dattatreya had taught to Anarka (i-13). There 
was a Brahmin by name Kausika living in Pratisthana. By mis- 
deeds in former births he was afflicted with leprosy. But such as 
he was, his wife tended to his wants and generally served him as 
one serves one’s deity. She underwent every sort of dirt}?^ drudg- 
ery on his behalf. But the husband was hard to please and ever 
and anon found fault with and blamed his wife, cruel as he was 
(17). Being unable to move about, he one day asked his wife to 
carry him to the house of a courtesan on whom he had set his 
heart, failing which, he would die, he said (23). The wife, devoted- 
ly faithful, obeyed her master, and carried her husband to the 
courtesan’s house on her shoulders, at night when the sky was over- 
cast with clouds (26). But on the way the feet of Kausika touched 
in the darkness of the night the sage Mandavya who was impaled 
on a stake, being suspected to be a thief which he really was not. 

i 

11 

The sage M. airead}^ .suffering great pains was annoyed (28) and 
cursed Kausika that because of the offence, Kausika would die be- 
fore the sun rose (30). The remaining part of the Adh. may be 
very briefiy summarised. — The wife of Kausika however, by the 
strength of her merits as a true pativrata prevents the Sun from 
rising. The gods are terrified, because there were no sacrifices offered 
to them. Prajapati explains why the Sun could not rise, and advises 
the gods to resort to the mediation of Anasuya, wife of Atri, if they 
wanted that the Sun should rise. Anasuya justifies the action of 
the wife of Kausika but promises redress (52). She goes to Kausika’s 
wife and in the end, by invoking the favour of the Sun God (77), 
the husband is given youth, long life, and with it, complete freedom 
from the deadly disease and the Sun goes on his daily course and 
the gods get their due, Anasuya gets a boon from the gods that 
Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara would be born as her son (90). . 

15 
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In this brief mention in the M.’P. of the A. M. story we find a new 
element added, viz. that of A. M. cursing a person. The other ele- 
ments of the A. M. story as we find it in the Mbh. are evidently 
latent in the version offered here. A. M. is not but is 'WW 

and is consequently This new element of A. M. curs- 

ing a person is also found in another Purana, viz. the Padma, where 
the story occurs in Adh. 48 (Anadasram Edn. Vol. Ill, p. 1142 ff). 
Being asked what the prowess of a pativrata is, aot Bhagavdn 
replies : — In the MadhyadeSa there is a beautiful city where lived a 
patiwatd^ hy name ^aivya. Her husband had leprosy. He once 
saw a courtesan and set his heart on her. The wife sets upon, win- 
ning the favour of the courtesan who is in the end persuaded to re- 
ceive for one day, the leper in her house. It is here that the story 
of A. M. is brought in. Thefts were frequent in that cit.y and the 
king orders his servants that the thieves must be caught. The ser- 
vants go, and seize in the forest adjoining the capital, the great sage 
Mandavya staying there and practising austerities. M. is impaled. 
The leper while being carried by his wdfe to the courtesan^s house pres- 
ses his bod}^ against Mandavya^s whose concentration is disturbed. 
M. curses the man to be reduced to ashes before the Sun has advanced 
far. The pativrata prevents the Sun from rising. The usual dire 
consequences follow. And so the gods and Brahma all approach 
the pativrata directly, i.e. without the intercession of Anasuya who 
is made to go and speak to the lady in the M.P. version, and after 
some discussion the wife yields to the promises of Brahma. The 
Sun rises, and the mania reduced to ashes, but from amidst the ashes 
a Brahmin youth arises (as was promised by Brahma) and thel>al/- 
fmia and her restored husband go to the heaven with the gods. 

The A. M. story is referred to in two other Purdnas, the .Garmda 
and the (compare the not^ s.v. Ani-Mandavya in 

the Index volume of the Kumbhakonum MaMbhdrata). The latter 
work is not unfortunately available to me either in print or in MS. 
In the former it occurs in an Adh. (142) in connection with the 
enumeration of the incarnations of Visnu, and the mention of the 
Rama-incarnation and his wife Sita is the occasion for bringing in 
the story of the pafivratd oi Kamika in Pratisthana. The text in 
the Garuda Purdna is confused even in the two complete MSS. of the 
work available at the Bhandarkar Institute and consulted in the 
course of this investigation, viz. No. 113 of the eoHection of A. 
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1 : 881-82 and No* 144 ol the collection, of 1887-9I. - The story is 
told very briefl}'' but with no material variation. Anusuya pacifies 
the enraged pativratd and the sun is finally allowed to rise and the 
husband is brought to life (and is not carried to the heaven by the 
gods with great eclat as in the Padtna Purdna). 

We have now followed the different versions of the Ani-Manciavj'a 
story as it has been preserved to us in two diverse strata of the 
Sanskrit literature *, in the epical and in the Pauranic sources. 
Taking— 1 would emphasise the hypothetical nature of my state- 
ment-taking the Mbh. version in the Adiparvan as the norm of 
the A. M. story, we find that the story has received in an admittedly 
non epic part of the Mbh. (a part too, which is admittedly a late 
addition), i.e. in the Anu,^dsanaparmn -^ A. M. story has begun to 
receive accretions — a touch of sectarian purpose. Tn Parvan XIll 
of the Mbh., the A. M. story as such recedes into the background 
and is mentioned only to emphasize the greatness of Siva who has 
been implored by A. M. to relieve him of his agonies on the stake 
this last touch also being absent from our norm; and the sage 
endowed with specific characteristics in the original story begins to 
lose his individuality and to merge in the unidentified personality 
of a vague Mandavya. 

We may now turn to a very different but at the same time very 
important source of our story, viz. the Buddhist Jdkika, Here 
we find curioosly enough one of the phenomena already noticed in 
the Mbh., viz. that there is an Ani-Mandavya and also a Mandavya 
mentioned in the Jdtahas : both together in the Kanliadlpdijana 
Jdtaka (No. 444 of Fausboirs Edition, Vol. IV, p. 27f.) and a Man- 
davya with the variant Mandappa in Mdtahga Jdtaka (No. 497, 
Vol. IV, p. 375f.). The mention of the Jdtakas however, makes it 
necessary to refer to their composite nature, and to the varying 
value to be attached to the two distinct parts of which each Jdtaka 

made up, viz. the prose part of it and the verses, the gdthds. 
The prose part is comparatively a very late composition, and only 
the gdthds— the vv. are to be regarded as forming part of the 
Buddhistic canon (in the present case, the Klmddakanilmy.a) ; and 
therefore as belonging to a higher antiquity. (For this whole 
question of the composition of the Jdtakas and the mutual relation 
and occasional discrepancy between the prose commentary and the 
ijdthd verses and the retranslation of the former into Pali from the 
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vSlnhalese, see Wintemitz, History VoL II, p. 89f. especially p. 92ff. 
Compare also the same author’s remarks in Ostasiatische Zeitschsiff 
Vol II, p. 259ff. cf. also Luders, ZD 31 G 58. 1904, p. 689). Eor 
our present pui'poses the result therefore comes to .this that 
though a story be found in the prose part of the Jataka^ viz. the 
JdtakaUka-Kathd, unless and until it can be shewn that the 
traces of the story exist in or are postulated by the text of the 
gathas the story cannot claim the same antiquity as is generally 
conceded to the Buddhist canon, but merits as much credence only 
as the commentary has, as a literary production dating from about 
the 5th century A.D. The story of A. M. as given in the prose part 
of the is to the following effect — 

In the kingdom of Vamaa there ruled at Kosambi a king by name 
Kosambika. In a certain town lived two Brahmins, Dipiyana and 
Mandavya. They turned ascetics and in their wanderings came to 
a householder Mandavya, a former friend of Dipiyana. The two as- 
cetics live wdth him for some time and then proceed to Ka^i. Dipa- 
yana after a while returns to his lay friend M. and the ascetic M. is 
left in Kasi. The agreement in the Jdtaka story and the epic story 
begins hereafter. Now it happened that a thief after having com- 
mitted theft was about to leave the town when the watchmen raised 
a cry, and the thief escaping through a sewer entered the cemetery and 
dropped the wealth at the ascetic M.’s doors, and ran off. The owners 
of the wealth follow and abusing M. as a robber by night and a sage 
by day carry him to t|ie king. The king without enquiring into 
the case ordered him to be impaled on a stake {Sule Uttasethdii), 
He was first put on a stake of wood. The stake refuses to 

enter the ascetic’s body. Then & Nimba stake is tried but to no 
purpose, and finally an iron one, which also fails. The sage then 
begins to introspect the cause of this strange phenomenon. Then 
the consciousness of his former birth dawns upon him {ath assa jdtis- 
sarmiMm then he found that in a past life he had 

pierced a fly upon a splinter of ebony when he was the son of a 
carpenter {vaMliaUpmo and that that sin had found him out 

now. Recognizing that there was no escape from the punishment, 
he asked the king’s men to prepare an ebony wood stake on which 
he was then spitted. 

Dipayana became curious to see Mandavya and came to where he 
was. On the way he heard what had befallen him. He asked him 
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\?hether he Goiild control his mind and having a reply in the affirma- 
tive, he said that the shadow of a pious man was delightful to him 
and so he sat by the side of the stake. Drops of blood fell from 
Mandavya*s body and the drops dried up as they fell on the golden 
hue of Dipayana^s body, and turned black, and thence forward 
Dipayaiia was called Kanha-dipayatia. He continued to sit there, 
and the watchmen informed the king of these events. He visits the 
place and conversation ensues between the king and Dipayana. 
He orders the stake to be taken off M.’s body when he learns to his 
confusion that M. is guiltless. The stake cannot be removed and M. 
asks the king to have it cut off flush with the skin (cammasamam 
cMndapeMti) , This was done and the part of the stake that had 
pierced into the body remained there and so M, came to be called 
Ani-Mandavya. The king pacifies the two ascetics, and A, M, stays 
with the king. Dipayana goes away to the householder Mandavya 
and tells him the story of A. M. 

Thus ends thepart of the Jataka'pvose that bears on the A. M, story. 
The remaining part of the Kanhadlpdyana Jataka is taken up by 
the story of a miracle in which D participates and which is performed 
on the son of his lay friend Mandavya who is bitten by a snake. 
Fixing now^ our attention on the story of the sage A. M. as given in 
this Jataka^ to begin with we find that the story occurs in the prose 
commentary only, and that the ten of this Jdiaica do not reflect 

any part of the A. M. story. 

G , I . Refers to the Act of truth ” performed by Kanhadlpdyana 
in healing Yaiinadatta who is bitten snake. 

i 

II 

G 2. Refers to a similar deed done by the father and 

G. 3. to that of the mother. It is after the combined effort of 
the three that the boy revives. 

G. 4 and 5 contain M. and D.’s colloquy as to why the latter is 
w^alking the path of sanctity unwillingly. 

G. 6 and 7 continue the same topic. 

G. 8 contains a question put by Mandavya to his wife as to why 
she continued against her wish to be Ms ■wife. 

G. 9 contains her reply, and 

G. 10 her request for forgiveness. 
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Ifc should be noted that it is the A. M. story that is not reflected 
inthe^a^Ms; what they contain being the story of the sage Kanha- 
dipayana and (another) Mandavya. The English translation of the 
under reference has already warned us that there are two Man - 
davyas referred in this Jaiaka; one, the ascetic companion of Dipa- 
yana and this M. later become the Ani-Mandavyaj the other, a house- 
holder, and a lay friend of Dipayana, to whom Dipayana relates the 
story of AnI-Mandavya and with whom he holds the discourse and 
who is evidently referred to in the last verse of the Jdtaka, 

This A. M. story is referred to at another place in the Buddhist 
canon namely in the Cariydpifaka, which also belongs to tihe KImd-\ 
daka Nihdya (HI, XI in the Nekkahammaparamita Morris' Edn. P. 
T. S. page 99f). For the relation of the Qariydpitaka to the Jdtakas 
see Winternitz, Gesehichie II, page 132. For a detailed study of the 
C.P. in relation to the Jdtakas see specially Cliarpentier (W.Z.K.M, 
24, page p 395fd. 

The vv. of the Kanhadtpdyana Oariyd in so far as the A. M. story 
is concerned are the following (it is the Buddha himself who speaks 
in all these Oariyds) . 

1 . 

^T3Tf% ^ iT’li 



I have above made it clear that the A. M. story is not hinted at 
in the gdfhds ot the KanJiad^pdy ana Jdtaka ^ and that it may have 
been in trodiiced only by the prose writer; also that it is not 
organically connected with the rest of the story. It may be urged 
that though absent from the Jdtaka gdthds the story is given in the 
gdtJids of the Gariyd Pitaka. This is true ; but the Gariyd Piiaka 
is the last constituent part of the Buddhist canon, and comes after 
the Jdtakas and probably dates from the fifth century A.D. only. In 
considering the genesis of the Gariyd Piiaka, Winternitz {History 
Vol. II, p, 132f.) is disposed to regard it as very likely that'' the stories 
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as fchej^ are foiiiid in oiir Jataka book were regarded in one school of 
pious monks as rather too worldly j who therefore set themselves to 
bring the stories in closer relations to the Buddhist dogma. They 
thus proceeded to select some J at ahcia^ which, were arranged accord- 
ing to the P.dramitas, and, in accordance with this motive, recast.’^ 
Charperitier, whose valuable contribution to the history of the Cariya 
Pitaka is alluded to above, is inclined to hold that the Cariya Pitaha 
dates after 430 A.D. when the Jataka commentary was retranslated 
from the Sinhalese into Pali (W,Z.KM., 24, 1910 p. 351ff. ; Win- 
ternitz, L c., p. 133). It is therefore probable that the author of 
the Kmihadtpdyana Cariya had before him the story of A. M, as is 
given in the oi the Kanhadlfdyana Jdtaha. 

As completing this part of our investigation, it ought to be men- 
tioned that a Mandavya is mentioned in the Mdtanga Jataka (497), 
This Mandavya, (v. 1. Mandappa), is, however, no ascetic and is often- 
times called Mandavya Kumaro. This Jataka has an interest for our 
subject in so far only as one of the miracles which we find mentioned 
in the Mandavya story as preserved in the Padma and the Mdrkandeya 
Purdna, viz, preventing the Sun from rising is also mentioned in this 
Jataka ; — with this difference, however, that whereas in the Purdnas 
it is the fiat of a which brings about the feat, in the Jataka 

it is the Matahga (who however is none else than the Buddha him- 
self) who does it, in order to humble the pride of a Brahmin by 
name Jatiinanta. For purposes of the A. M. story, however, this 
Jataka is of no further interest. Now with regard to the story of the 
sage Ani" Mandavya as given in the prose of the K. J. (444) I have 
in the first place to observe that I do not agree with the view of 
Jarl Charpentier [W 28 (1914) p. 238, footnote 2) that the 
Jataka story is in approximately complete agreement wdth the 
Epic story. It would be seen from the resume given above that the 
..Jataka .story does indeed, posse3s a semblance to the Epic story, but 
only in a very general and broad sense. Many details are different* 
In the first place, we are struck by the fact that the Jataka story — 
or more correctly we ought to say now the Buddhistic version of 
the A. M. story brings the ascetic A. M. into very close associa- 
tion with Kanhadipayana, a connection for which there is no au- 
thority in the story given in the Adiparvan of the Epic or in the 
Purdnas. In the Buddhist version, K. D. goes to meet his old 
friend, and is instrumental in having the stake taken off from A. M/s 
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body. In the Epic version, it is only the sages generally who gather 
round A. M. and are not mentioned as having anything to do with 
the removal of the stake. We shall not ixisist on the differences 
between the Sanskrit version and the Pali version which have their 
root In the fundamentally divergent point of view of the Buddhist 
and the Brahmiiiical writers: such as for instance, A. Jatis- 
sarand in the former, and his going to the court of Yama in the 
latter; nor need we attach any great importance to the numerous 
details in the Jdtaka Btovy 'which impart to it at the first sight 
an air of of primitive love of simplicity such as the vari" 

ous kinds of stake that were tried one after the other, or 
preamble about the country of K. D. and A. M. All this can be 
explained on the ground of the ardent desire of the Pali version 
to make the story as catching as possible. We may however 
refer to one aspect of the Jdtaka story which is also striking in its 
divergence from the Sanskrit version, viz. the reason why the sage 
Dipayana came to be called Kanhadipayana. The Jdtaka prose 
says that this was so because the drops of gore as they fell on the 
golden hue of D.’s body, dried and turned (to evidently perpetual) 
black, whence the sage came to be called Kanhadipayana. This 
explanation so far as I can see, is not countenanced by any state- 
ment of a similar purport in the Mbh. or in the Sanskrit versions ; 
and this is not to foe wondered at, because, the Mbh. story does 
not presuppose any close connection between K. D. and A. M, With 
regard to the reason why D. is called K. B., it is simply stated in 
the Mbh. that it is because of his krsnatva. 

(J. 105. 15). 

evidently means here blackness or darkness but the com- 
mentator Nilakantha (and vath him, the Sanskrit Lexicon Sabda 
Kalpadruma 'v, Rrsna Dvaipdyana) ex'plMn as meaning ; 

Besides these two sources the Sanskrit] c or the Brahmanle. and 
the Buddhistic, there is also a third source, which contains a passing 
allusion to and so sheds some light on the A. M. story. This source 
is the KauUUya Arthaiastra, which does not indeed give the whole 
of our story— but only a part at page 220 where the author says 
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KatiUEya At^tha,^astm- — ShaBiasasfiri \‘3 2nd Edih 
Mr. Siiamasastri thus translates the last sentence :----Manclavya 
, . . . under the fear of torture, admitted himself to be a thief .... 

The Mandavya referred to here is evidently the A. M. It was 
Jacobi who first pointed out this reference in the K.A.S. to the A Ah 
story (in the AS'i?P.4If, Phil. -Hist. Classe 1011, p. 970); but he 
and after him, J. Charpentier (If .Z./i. J/., 28 (1914) p. 238) are in- 
clined to hold tliat the incident of the A. M. story, as referred to in 
this work, viz. his saying that he was the thief, though innocent, 
because he feared the torture (of punishment) is in direct conflict 
with the Mbh. story, where the sage is represented as making no 
reply whatever to the watchman’s enquiry about the way the 
thieves had gone. A further conclusion is drawn from this diver- 
gence (among certain other ones between the Mahahliarata and 
Artha&ira versions) that at the time of the K,A.S, “ there did not 
still exist a redaction of the Mbh. ascribed to the V 3 ^asa Krsna 
Dvaipayana, at least it had not as yet received a canonic authority 
in the Erahmanic circles” (Jacobi, L.G. p. 971 : Charpentier, L.O. 
pp. 213, 238). With due deference to the view of so high an author- 
ity as Jacobi, it must be said that the reference by Kautilya to the 
story of A. M. cannot be made to support the weighty arguments 
based thereon : nor can it be argued that the reference itself shows a 
divergent version of the A. M. story. As we are not at present 
concerned with the date of the Mbh., this question need not be 
treated here at great length, but it. may be pointed out that our 
ancient writers were scarcely at great pains to be exact in their 
quotations or to verify them or to indicate their sources. It is quite 
possible to imagine that with the story already existing as in our 
present version Kautilya might have used the story (we might even 
say adapted the stor^^) to illustrate the points he had in mind, viz., 
that at times it is possible to come by a case where a person in order 
to avoid all bother of the police custody and the proverbial torture 
it involves, makes a false admission. It may also be that the way 
in which Kautilya refers to the story is a rationalistic way of inter- 
preting an old story, — an old ItiMsa or Ahhyayana, Given the 
story, the question w^ould arise as to why the ^sage did not speak out 
that he had no hand whatsoever in thejtheft. Of this there is no 
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answer ill the Mbli., or the Buddhistic version. A man with an in- 
tensely practical and inductive turn of mind ma}' say that the pur- 
pose was the ascetic's desire to avoid all torture, or to offer himself 
in place of the thieves. And it is to be noted that the original reply 
which is given by A. M. in the story of the Mbh. as we have it and 
which eJacobi regards as opposed to the K.A.S. statement, viz., A. M.'s 
words if in Mbh. (L 107--9) and Canakya's 

words gwm: (Z. A. /S'.), —this reply is not made to the 

watchman’s question whether A. M. had committed theft — ^but is 
made to the question as to what way the thieves have gone. It 
looks therefore more probable that Kautilya is to be regarded more 
as theorising on the A. M. story than quoting therefrom either ver- 
batim or in substance. I am even inclined to hold that, if any- 
thing, Kautilya’s reference points to an inferable familiarity with 
the Mbh. story. After getting no reply from the sage, which 
way the thieves had gone the king’s servants search the hermitage 
of the sage. There they find according to the Epic story both the 
thieves and the stolen articles of 

of the Epic). We must now imagine A. M.’s position. He realises 
that he is now undone. The stolen property and the thieves are 
discovered hidden in his hut and howmuchsoever he might now^' 
protest he was sure to be seized as a thief (or an accomplice). He 
therefore hands himself over to the king’s men without offering any 
resistance, because even if he resisted he was sure to be seized — 
and so though he was not a thief ) he admits 

M.. 

To summarise then our position at the end of these ramblings : — 
A. The Sanskrit Versions. 

(1) There is in the first place the whole story as is given in the 
Mbh. L 106 and 107. It is an updkhydna^ a secondary narrative, 
being presumably one of such upakUydnas by the addition of which 
(as the Mbh. itself declares) the original Bhdrata was turned into the 
present Mahdbhdrata. 

(2) This story is in all its essentials repeated at other places in 
the Mbh. 

(3) At one of such places, viz., Mbh. XIII. 48 a sectarian turn has 
been given to the story, and it is made to serve the purpose of em- 
phasizing the greatness of :^iva whom A. M. had to propitiate. The 
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story along .witli other sages inoluding K. I), becomes of „ secondary 
importance only. : Its lesson is primary. 

, (4) B.y the side of .this A. M. there is another sage Mandavya men- 
tioned in the Mbii. and it is difficult to see whether the two are 
identical ,(.e.g. at M,bh., XIT. 2,82). ' ■ 

(5) The story occurs in four Purdnas, As in the AmiSdsana Par- 
va7i, 'm in the Purdnas the story is told for a didactic purpose, 
viz, to emphasise the greatness of pativratds. The treatment in 
style and narration which the story has received in the ditferent 
versions is not equal. The clearest version is probably that In the 
Mdrkcmdeya, which is regarded as being one of the oldest Purdnas, 
The four versions do not show any traces of one being the copy of 
the other. In other words they are all independent literary pro- 
duotions on a common theme existing in such key-words or catch 
phravses as and ; while the .Purdna versions 

preclude the possibility of being derived from one common literary 
source, it is also evident that they are neither indebted to the Mbh. 
for their origin, i.e. from, a literary point of view it cannot be said 
that the Pnrdna writers borrowed lines or verses from the Mbh. 
version. Neither is the story of A. M. given in the Purdrtas ior the 
story’s sake but is referred to because A. M. happens to be rather 
directly associated in certian other events in which the Purdnas are 
interested, —it so happening that when a dutiful wife was carrying 
one night her husband on her shoulders, the latter’s feet touched 
A. M.’s body, who was enraged and cursed the man that he would 
die before the Sun rose. 

B, The Buddhist Versio7i, 

Along with this two* fold Brahmanio current of the story there is 
the third, the Buddhistic version. 

(1) The A. M. story is given in the prose part of the KanhadHpa- 
ya7ia Jdtalca. But there are no traces of the A. M. story existing in 
the gdihm of the Jdiaka. 

(2) The Jdtalca prose however is admittedly much later than the 
gdthds and may even belong to the fifth century A.D. 

(3) The Gariydpiiaka verses, narrate our story in gdthds and so it 
may presumably be urged that though the A. M. story he absent 
from the Jdtaha gdthds, some acquaintance with it must be pre- 
supposed in the Buddhistic canon. This argument, how’ever, loses 
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its force since the OariydpitaJca is held to be a work based on the 
Jafakas md only dating from after 430 A.D. 

(4) A comparison of the Jdtalca version with the epic has brought to 
light that the former differs from the latter in many essential points. 
For Instance {a) the close association of the two sages K. D. and A. 
M. which the Pali version postulates, (5) and the explanation which 
is there given as to why D. is called Krsna D. have no resemblance 
in the Sanskrit version. 

(5) The only place however where such a connection can be 
Inferred in our Sanskrit sources is Mbh. XIII. 18 where K. D. and 
A. M. are mentioned together^ and one after the other, though not 
indeed as mutually being associated with each other in any way, as 
among the personages who sought and obtained the favour of the 
God Siva. 

The evidence available at present is very meagre ; but the eon- 
lecture derives probability that the waiter of the prose part of the 
Jdtaka places the two ascetics K. D. and A. M. in such close 
connection might very possibly have in his mind some indistinct and 
fragmentarj^ reminiscences resting on the Anuiimcmaparvan (XIII) 
of the Epic. This conjecture derives greater possibility especially 
as the more ancient part of the Jdtaka viz., its gdthas have nothing 
whatsoever to correspond to any of the outlines of the A. M, story, 
which our Pali writer might otherwise have been held to utilize and 
dilate upon in his prose narration (the case of the CariyapUaka 
which would seem to militate against this view being already shown 
to be devoid of any force). If this be so and I for one do not at 
present see an escape from this conclusion — there rises this further 
question, viz., why the Pali versions diverge from the version in 
the Adiparvan of the Epic which is admittedly older than the 
Anusdsanaparvan. This is not a very serious argument, because 
in popular narratives the tendency is ever to view the story as a 
whole, i.e. with all its different elements fused into one unit. The 
story goes on receiving accretions belonging to different periods of 
its currency and to the next narrator the story presents itself as one 
whole unit in 'which earlier chronological strata are merged into one. 

C. The Independent Version. 

The ArihaAdsi/ra reference to the A. M. story is a w^elcome proof 
belonging as it does to a definitely ascertained date of high antiquity. 
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The opinion of Jacobi and others that the story in the K,A,S. is 
given ill a manner differing from the Mbh. version and that therefore 
the Mbh. in Its present form did not then exist cannot be admitted 
and needs fiH tiler proof and reconsideration before being accepted, 
A true appreciation of the passage would indeed show that the 
Afthasaslra Yemioxi is the same as the Mbh. version in I. 107. 

So far then with regard to the different forms of the A. M. story 
and the various works where it is known to occur. The next and 
the last question for us to consider is whether we can go behind the 
story itself and say what its original form is and which of the exist- 
ing versions approximates to this original form and whether any 
chronological relation between the various sources can be established 
on the basis of the facts discovered in the course of our investiga- 
tion. 

To begin with we have to bear in mind that the four Pcmrdmket 
versions postulate the pre-existence of the story in some form be- 
fore it was utilized in the Purdnas. The point has already been 
emphasized that the Purdnas use the story in a subordinate manner 
and with quite a different end in view, viz., to glorify the greatness of 
dutiful wives. Had the A. M. story been given in the Purdnas by it- 
self the question would have arisen ivhether they and not any other 
work (like the Mbh. for instance) contain the original form of the 
story. To the writers of the Purdnas the story already exists, be it 
simply in oral tradition or in some literary form ; what they do is that 
they take it up and making the necessary changes (as for instance 
A. M.’s cursing an offending leper) weave it over into their main pur- 
pose of inculcating a definite moral lesson for the benefit of their 
audience. Nobody would therefore under these circumstances credit 
the Purdnas with giving the prototype of the story. 

The fact that the K,A.8. refers to the Am-Mdndavya story is in 
itself highly important, but we have no reason to suppose that it 
presents a version of the story differing from that in the Mbh. The 
tW'O versions agree with each other : but we have at present no 
means to decide whether one is derived from the other and vice 
versa. 

The question between the Jatakas and the Epic is generally more 
difficult to decide : but in the present case the facts seem to estab- 
lish clearly that the Jdtaka prose where only and not in the 
gdthds whereof the A. M. -story is narrated, borrowed the story from 
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the of the Epic. It is here only and nowhere 

else so far as our present investigations go that one of the most 
striking points in the Jdtaka narration is referred, viz., the close as- 
sociation of theRsi Ani-Mandavya wdth the Rsi Krsna Dvaipayana. 
What however, the Epic narration incidentally does, viz., mentioning 
A.M. and K. D. together as being two of many whom Siva favoured 
(among whom are mentioned in the Anuidscmaparvcm Jaigisavya, 
Parasara, Galava) the Jdtaka prose has made into a tale. The Epic 
and the Brahmanic tradition must claim greater authority in such 
respects. The Brahmanic tradition knows nothing of a close friend- 
ship between K, D. and A. M. except the casual connection in the 
AnuMsana passage under reference. The Buddhistic version cannot 
claim therefore any weight against this unanimous testimon}- of the 
Brahmanic or Epic tradition and must be therefore regarded as 
based on some confused acquaintance with the AnnMsana state- 
ments. 

The story in the Adiparvan remains therefore as the original form 
of the story from which the other versions might be reasonably 
supposed to have borrowed. This Epic version however comes only 
as an updkhydna, an episode, very probably not existing in the 
original BMmto Epic (using the word Epic in its true sense) but 
only added to this during the period when this was being evolved to 
be the great (ifuM) the repository of ail ancient legends 

and stories. 



' '.THE CHE.0N0L0G1CAL' ORDER 'OF :KALIDISA^S .. V'. 

: WORKS. 

By R, D. Kabmabkee,- M. A., Ph.D, 

It' is with no sm.all amount of diffidence that one would venture 
to find out the order in which Kalidasa wrote his works as this 
question has necessarily to be decided on the strength of internal 
evidence only, there being nothing in the nature of external evi 
dence to be one’s guide in the matter. It is again well known that 
conclusions based upon intemai evidence are more or less subjective 
and can never be expected to carry that amount of certainty whieli 
an external evidence can command, and one hardly feels oneself on 
stable ground in discussing such questions. 

Kalidasa is acknowledged by all scholars to be the author of the 
following works (with the possible exception of the Rtuscmham, in 
which case there may be some scope for doubt) : (1) lUusamharu, 
(2) Kumar asambMva, (B) Meghaduta, (4) Raghuvamki, the four 
poems ; (5) Malavikdgnknitra, (6) ViJcramorvaMya and (7) Bahun- 
tala, the three dramas. We shall first try to fix the order in which 
the four poems were written . then the order of the dramas will be 
considered and lastly the relative position of the poems and the 
dramas will be dealt with. 

The Rtuaamlidra is admittedly the weakest of Kalidasa’s works 
and is certainly his first production. It is, so to say, an essay in 
the matter of writing poetry on the part of the poet. As regards 
the other three poems, tradition appareiltiy supplies the order as 
follows — Kufndra, MegJia and Bagliu. Kalidasa, who was first quite 
illiterate, and was married to a princess, thought of propitiating the 
goddess Kali, on the advice of his wife. He succeeded in winning 
the gift of learning from the goddess and on his return home, was 
asked by his wife Kalidasa took each of the words 

ill the sentence to begin a separate kdvya : thus Asti begins the 
Kmndra, Ka^cM the Megha, and Vagartha the Ragliu, It need 
hardly be rei^arked that this story is a pure invention by some 
clever Pandit, though it gives a substantially correct order for the 
works referred to. The first portion of the Kumdra at any rate 
contains unmistakable traces of its being an early production. 
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The first canto, for instance, contains many poetic conceits disclos- 
ing an amount of labour on the part of the poet. The MegMdut a 
is a dainty little poem, written it seems, as a diversion from the 
studied artificiality of the first cantos of the Kumar a, B>nd possibly 
describes the poet's own feelings when separated from his wife for a 
short time. The Meghaduta refers again and again to Siva and Par- 
vat! (e.g. verses 35, 36, 38, 52, 57, 58, 60, 62), and to Kiimara Skanda 
(45, 46, 47), clearly showing that he had the story of the Kiimara 
constantly in his mind. The Meghaduta also refers to Sita (I, 105) 
and Raghupati (12, 78) and to Dasamukha (60, 78) and Pavana- 
tanaya (105), the personages in the Ramdyana, but only incidentally. 
We shall not be wrong, therefore, in concluding that the MeghadMa 
was written by Kalidasa, while he was still engaged on his Kumarai 
The Raghumimki corner clearly after the Kumar a, containing as it 
does a number of references to Kumara Kartikeya and also to 
Kama, and the persistence with which these references are made 
clearly shows that the poet expects his readers to know of the 
Kumara, as depicted by him in his KumdrasambJiava, while the 
Kumara hardly contains any apj)reciable reference to the story of or 
personages in the Ragku. Thus the Raghu contains the following 
references to Kartikeya and Kama. 

II, 36, iTig* i 

,, 37 , 


„ 75, } 

■ 

III, 16, . . fiRTW^T^irr^m 

„ 23, ^ I 

„ '55, .. .. f lITtrsPr II 

V, 36, .. .. ’5'ft 1WTT1I I 

VI, 2, Kt: I 

VII, 1, .. 1 

,, 15, .... 

„ 61, fffK: I 

IX, 24, 25, 26, are parallel to III, 24, 25, 26 of the Kiimara. 

X, 83, . . . . 1 

XIV, 22, I * 

The references to Kama and Rati may be dismissed as being too 
general, but the references to Kumara can only be accounted for on 
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the theory that Kalidasa 'Is referring to Ms previous work which 
gives in detail the story of Knmara. • It is argued by some that as 
the BagMmirnki alone has a proper mahgala verse at the beginning, 
it is the first production of the poet. M. Krishnamachariarj in his 
EmjhuvamSavimarSa regards the first verse of the Raghu as an inter- 
polation. Even if the verse is regarded as genuine, it is doubtful 
whether the mahgala verse in the Raghu, can, with any propriety, be 
expected to serve the purpose of a mahgala for the other poems 
also. To get rid of this difficulty, the ingenuity of the commenta - 
tors, makes frantic efforts for finding out d, mahgaldrtha in the first 
verses of the other poems. Thus the word DemlRmd in Kumdra I, 
1, is declared to signify that the Himalaya is praised in the verse as 
a deity. The \vord KaScit in Megha 1, refers to Prajapati (ke) 
and the Brahman All this is ingenious but certainly far- 

fetched. In the first place, poems do not begin as a rule with a 
riiahgala. The Kirdtdrjumya and the SiSupdlavadha, ioT instance, 
have no mahgala Mokas, And secondly, the style and the finish of 
the Raghu is clearly against its being regarded as the maiden work 
of the poet. The expression in the 

introduction to the Raghu, clearly betrays the humility of a great 
poet. If the passage be taken to be literally true, it loses all charm. 
It must be taken to be a courteous way of introducing himself on 
the part of a great poet, just as the passage ^rxrix^fTTSfTflrg^ . • in 

Sdkuntala I. 2, clearly presupposes that the poet is quite confident of 
the applause from the wise. The order of the poems therefore is as 
follows : Rtusamhdra, Kumdra (beginning), Meghaduta, Kumdrasam- 
hhava, Mid Rughuvamia. 

When we come to the fixing of the order of the dramas, we are 
on more stable ground. The prologues of the three dramas area con- 
clusive evidence on this point. In the Mdlavikd ^ it is clear that 
the poet is diffident of his success as a dramatist when he is to 
compete with such renowned dramatists as Bhasa, Saumiila and 


ftTErrfrot sit ^ i 

sf ^ sr ^Tf^r i 
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Kavipiitra. He beseeches the audience not to condemn his work 
simply because it is new. This way of introducing himself clearly 
shows that the poet is making his appearance as a dramatist for the 
fir ht time. In Yikrama the poet still refers to the old poets,^ thus 
showing that he has not as yet got over his diffidence completely. 
In Sakuniala all reference to the old poets is dropped, and the poet 
simply refers to his name, thus showing that he had firmly estab- 
lished himself in public estimation. The order of the dramas is 
therefore clearly as follows : MdlavikdgnimMra, Vikramorvaiiya and 
^dknntala, 

A comparison of the construction of the plots of the three dramas 
also corroborates the conclusion reached above. The principal 
dramatic personages in the three plays are practically the same and 
the way in which they are made to play their part, clearly shows 
that in each succeeding play the poet removes the defects in his 
previous play. A comparative table is given below, showing the 
part played by the principal dramatis personae in the three plays. 
We shall very briefly explain how the defects from a dramatic point 
of view in the earlier play, are removed in the next play. 

In Mdlavikd, Agnimitra is an elderly person, having a son old 
enough to lead an army against the enemy. The sensual character 
of his love depicted in the play is clearly shown by the fact that 
two pratindyikds, DharinI and Iravati, the latter flushed with wine, 
are depleted on the stage and there is so to speak a triangular con- 
test. One result of this is that the heroine is completely thrown 
into the shade. In VikramorvaSiya there is only one pratindyikd, 
the queen, and thus Urvasi, the heroine, is given more scope. The 
sensual love in the Mdlavikd has also changed into intense tumul- 
tuous love, which makes the king go mad when separated from his 
beloved, and which makes Urvasi also forget her duty as a mother 
and abandon her own child for fear of being separated from the 
king. In Sdkuntala^ the love depicted before the curse is of the same 
kind as in VikramorvaMya, It is selfish love wherein the daughter's 
obligations to the father are completely ignored. It is only after 
silent suffering on the part of the hero as well as the heroine, that 
the impetuous love is transformed into calm and subdued love that 
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arises Bofc from the tuDiult but from the depth of the scmiL Love 
between husband and wife is incomplete if it is not accompanied by 
a love of progeny. In the last Act, the lovers attain to this ideal un. 
selfish love and the gods themselves hasten up to bring about their 
reconciliation. In Bdkuntala, there is no pratimyika at all, Queen 
Vasumat! is simply referred to once. This enables the audience to 
concentrate their attention on Sakuntala throughout the play. 

The heroes in all the three plays have got sons. In Malavikd. the 
son secures a great victory, but he is not directly represented on the 
stage. In Vihrama, it is the son who is responsible for the separation 
of the lovers. This unnatural procedure is done away with in .M- 
kuntala, where the son makes possible the union of the parents. 

In Mdlavikd, which is in a lighter vein, the vidusaka plays a 
very important part, throwing the hero almost in the background. 
He is the main-spring in the play, is represented in each and every 
Act, evolving plan after plan to secure Malavika for the king. In 
Vikramorvaitya which. IS a more serious play, the vidusaka is re- 
presented in only three out of the five Acts of the play, and is mainly 
responsible for the development of the plot in the second Act, by 
his unconscious mistakes. In Sakuntala the vidusaka is to be seen 
only in tw^o Acts out of seven, and one can only sympathise with 
the vidmaka iov being so unfortunate as not to have even a look at 
the heroine throughout the whole play ! ! 

In all the three plays, the heroines suffer from some curse or 
other, Malavika is not actually cursed, but she has to serve as a 
maid in the harem for one year. This enables the king to see her 
and as a consequence he falls in love with her. In V ikramorvaSiya, 
the curse plays a more important part. The curse of Bharata first 
acts as a blessing in disguise, making it possible for Urvasi to stay 
with the king. The curse however is responsible for the unmotheriy 
action of Urvasi in abandoning her son and is a veritable Damocles' 
sword hanging over her head. The transformation of Urvasi into 
a creeper in the fourth Act is due to the Niyama (which also may 
be taken to be some sort of curse) of Kartikeya. This Niyama is 
availed of by the poet, for the purpose of describing at length the 
state of the hero when separated from the heroine. In Sakuntala, 
the curse separates the lovers and is brought about by the fault of 
the heroine herself as in V ikramorvoMya* Sakuntala suffers much, 
but she has to reap the fruit of her own folly in marrying the king 
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ill a Iiasty and , secrefc, manner,;' forgetting her own obligatioiis "to 
Kanva. The curse, however, enables the lovers to purify their lives 
and changes their angle of vision in the matter of love. The suffer- 
ing of Dosyanta is not directly due to the curse, his suffering begins 
only wdien the curse ends. 

In all ' the' three ' plays, either a gem or a ring is introduced. In 
if akwM, the ring with ' the fi a serpent earved upon it, 

enabies the y^faJba to secure of the heroine from pri- 
son in the fourth Act. In V ikramorm^ya^ the Sahgamamya gem, 
properly so called, brings about the union of the lovers in the 
fourth Act, and the union of the son and the parents in the last Act. 
In Bdhmiiala, the ring plays a more subtle part. Its disappearance is 
responsible for the unhappy repudiation and the untold suffering of 
Sakuntala and its recovery Is the herald of suffering for the king. 
Thus the ring serves the purpose of opening the eyes of the lovers 
to view their actions in the xiroper perspective. 

, In 'the love of progeny is described in suitable 

terms. In Bdhmitala^ love, is viewed in all its aspects. In addition 
to the love of progeny, the poet refers to the love between father and 
daughter, and love between friends. Sakuntala is undoubtedly the 
work of the jjoet when; .he,' had grown older in years as well as 
experience of the world at large. 

It now remains to be seen what the relative order of the dramas 
and the kdvyas is. Meghaduta 

go together. In the Jlegftei'wto, the Yaksa is under a curse for one 
year, Malavika also is suffering from some curse for the same 
period. In Mdlamkdi the king ; is .made to ssuy ^ilwr 

! (IV. 14), thus probably referring to the Meghaduta. The 
idea of the a6*o^;a blossoming up when kicked by a beautiful woman 
is common enough, but the idea that the a4oka has only one com- 
petitor,^ viz. the lover himself, in being kicked by a woman, is pecu- 
liar to the Mdlavikd and Meglia only. The thunder of the cloud is 
described as resembling the sound of a drum in both {Meglia 58, 
Mdlavikd 1, 21). Such resemblances, we think, point to something 
more than the common authorship of these two works, viz. that 

1 mmi mfxmmmr ft s 

ll (IV. 12). 

^^5 ( w w i (V. 86). 
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one contains the immediate reminiscence of the other. Similarly, the 
Kumarasamhhava and the Vilrramorvasiya go together. In Vikrama 
(IV. 22), the king is represented as going with Urvasi to the Gandha- 
madana forest on the Kailasa. The poet does not describe the region 
or the enjoyment, bnt expects the reader to know all about it by 
referring to Kumdra (VIII) where the enjoyment of Siva and Parvati 
in the same place is described at length. The reference to the 
Kumaravana and the description of the Sahgamaniya gem as 
in Vikrama IV and the peacock as a favourite of 
the prince, though these are not actually referred to in the Kmndra, 
betray the great influence of the story of Kartikeya on the mind 
of the poet when he wrote the Vikrama. Again in the last Act 
when Ayus is crowned yuvardja, Narada is made to say — 

11 (V. 23). 

Now, this passage taken by itself seems to be quite abrupt and 
without any significance. But when we see in the verse a reference 
to the thirteenth sarga of the Ktmm^a, where the abhiseka is 
spoken of (XIII. 60), it seems more than probable that the passage 
in the Vikrama is deliberately put in by the poet to refer to his own 
kumdra. Here we might incidentally discuss the question whether 
the Kumdra really ends with the eighth sarga and the remaining 
sargas IX~XVII are spurious. The arguments in favour of regarding 
sargas IX-XVII as not genuine, may be summarised as follows : The 
commentary of Mallinatha and the two commentaries printed in the 
Trivandrum edition do not deal with the sargas in question. The 
name Kumdrasambhava itself shows that the poem should deal 
with the birth of Kumara only. Though Kumara is not actually 
born at the end of the eighth sarga, still, as remarked by the com- 
mentator Narayana (p. 4, Trivandrum edition, 1 and 2 sargas) 

^ir l The same com- 
mentator again remarks that | 

(II. 51) ^ 

And lastly no work on Alahkdra quotes any verses from 
sargas IX-XVIl, while verses from the other sargas are profusely 
quoted {see L* Art Foetique de UInde). Against these arguments, it 
may be stated, that no Mahdkdvya is known to consist of such a 
small number of sargas. The Raghu, Kirdta, and SiSupdla, for 
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instaace, have aiiieteen, eighteen and twenty sargas respectivel}^ 
The eighth sarga does not even bring the story up to the birth of 
Kumara and' it is obvious that '. the story remains as incomplete as 
ever., inspite of the explanation of Narayana given above. The 
gods wanted to see Taraka destroyed and not merely to see a son 
born to Sankara. Kalidasa refers to some details In the story of 
Kumara, in his other works— -the details which are to be found only 
in the later sargm. For instance, the of Sankara being trans- 
ferred to Agni (Raghu II. 75, Megha 45, Kumdra IX. 14), Skanda 
actually leading the army of the gods {Eaghu Yll. 2, Kumdra XIII. 
50) , the reference to the Kritlkds {Raghu XIV. 22 ; Kumdra X & XI) , 
etc. These references are a clear proof that the poet certainly knew 
the whole story of Kumara, and there is obviously no reason why 
the poet should not have made full use of it in his poem. Sargas IX~ 
XVII of the X^mara, if looked at from the point of view of style, 
may he pronounced to be somewhat inferior to the previous sargas 
and this may have been one of the reasons why the rhetoricians fail 
to quote from them, but there is nothing which is un-Kalidasian 
about them. There is a strong suspicion therefore that Sargas 
IX-XVII are the work of Kalidasa himself. If it could be proved that 
some rhetorician or other is aware of them, we shall be quite certain 
of the fact. 

It is easy to prove that Raghu and Sdkuntala go together. 
Certain ideas are peculiar to only these two works. Thus 

i {Raghu XI. 22) and 

{Sdkuntala V. 2), the king’s asking his charioteer to halt and 
see the horses refreshed in Raghu 1. 54, and Sdkuntala I. The refer- 
ences to Saci and Indra as an ideal pair and Jayanta as an ideal 
son; Indra’s seat being shared by the king {Raghu XVI. 7, Sdk.. 
VII), the king compared to Sankara following the deer, etc. 

The probable order of the works of Kalidasa is therefore as fob 
lows : Btusamlidra, Kumdra (beginning), Mdlavikdgnimiira, Megha' 
duta^ Kumar asamhhava, VikramorvaSiya, Raghuvamia and Sdkun' 
tala. It is possible that the poet was engaged on more than one 
work at one and the same time, but the above, we think, is a fairly 
correct representation of the order in which the various works were 
written by the poet. 






■ A NOTB] ON THE ' POPULAR 'ELEMENT IN THE 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT DRAMA. 

By SlFAPBASAB- Kavyatietha Sahityasastei, M.A., B.T, 

It has been a matter of genuine satisfaction to note that in 
connection with at least one department of the later Sanskrit liter- 
ature— viz. the drama—there have been handed down to us from 
remote antiquity works which have helped materially towards a 
critical study and a faithful reconstruction of the ideas and ideals, 
the critique, and the technique oi %\\^ subject in quite an unambigu- 
ous manner. Long before the time when works like the Bhamllya 
NatyaMstra were known to exist, the 

DaMrupahi and the Sahgtiarafmkara were available to the modern 
orientalist, to enable him to have a sound, yet elaborate perspective 
of the principles and details that go to make a work of drama a 
thing of beauty, and a joy for ever.” Yet it must be confessed at 
the very outset that fche labours and achievements of the researchers 
in the field have left more than one point unenlightened and obscure. 
Suffice it to say that the details in the genesis of the Sanskrit Court- 
drama from its very ultimate sources, the part played by the indi- 
genous non-con ventional dramatic instinct of the primitive people 
in shaping its direction and guiding its aims, the place and the 
scope it affords to the purely musical element and other akin prob- 
lems have not yet been defined and solved in certain terms. It is 
to the solution of these that the modern scholar conversant as he 
is with the modern method and comparative stud}^ should direct his 
attention and utilise his energy. A close analytic study of the vari- 
ous constituent elements in the Sanskrit drama on the lines of the 
many age-old works on dramaturgy, dramatic critique and dra- 
matic representation is sure to prove interesting and promising and 
will elucidate many points and be of considerable help in guiding 
all ' syiithetic ^ speculations that can at best succeed analysis, which, 
indeed, is the method commonly followed by the long race of Indian 
critics and Indian expositors on the subject. It is our aim here to 
discuss on very broad and general lines, the importance and signi- 
ficance of the part played by the popular element in the evolution 
and permanence of the Sanskrit drama. 
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By drama here we mean nothing less and nothing more than what 
it has meant in the opinion of the Indian scholars when they have 
talked of the ten rupakas and the eighteen uparupakas. We find it 
meet and prudent to define its denotation, the more so, as, we with 
our present-day stereotyped ideas of romantic and modern European 
dramas and with our indifferent knowledge of the huge compass 
of the Sanskrit dramatic literature, are too apt to think of the 
purely aristocratic, court-drama (the nataka) the only, 

note- worthy specimen of the dramatic literature of Old Ind.’’ A 
little learning is a dangerous thing and so it has been here unmis- 
takably. The shortness of range has brought in its train an 
error in vision— due to the lack of a wider outlook. That is, in so 
many words, our inadequate knowledge about the Sanskrit drama 
in its full and comprehensive scope has failed miserably and owing 
to the absence of the proper perspective, has not stood us in good 
stead and yielded information regarding many important points 
concerning itself, even on its constructional and practical side. 

While there is no denying the fact that the nataka with its 
variants the natika, the prakarana and the SaUaka is the drama 
(rupaka) par excellence, and has acquired a wider reputation and 
recognition (barring the cases of vyayoga, samavakara, dima and 
ihdmrga, \Yhioli relate more or less to matters supernatural, and 
in which the characters are more or less super-human), there is 
much to be said in favour of the bhdna, the vUM y the utsrstikdnka, 
Mid the prahasana, which help a rightful appreciation of the proper 
method of evolution of the classical Sanskrit drama, but which the 
‘ seamy side’ of present-day criticism has left out of consideration 
altogether. The ten rupakas alone are referred to and discussed 
in the Ndtya^dstra md in the Daiarupaka. the stand-point 

of literary execution and finish, i.e. judged primarily as works 
aesthetico-idealistic, these claim and claim rightly, no doubt, a 
respectful attention from the student of the Indian drama. The works 
under th e first category have gone so far as to obliterate and make 
obsolete the works of the other type, which are primarily of a primi- 
tive and realistic character, and specimens of which must undoubtedl.y 
have been suffered to die away a xiatural death owing to the survival 
of only the artistically fittest. Impressionistic and analytic criticism 
has rendered many of the former variety immortal — but evolution- 
istic and constructive criticism should cry halt and take stock of 
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t!ie' latter. Again, if life is.concerned as much with the serious, as 
with the semi-serious and Jovial,- -if pure and sheer comedy is as 
much a source of joy and inspiration as contemplative and sober 
tragedy, and if dramatic criticism, whether of the east or the west, 
has as much to do with the fable {misiu) and music {gey a) as with 
the character, diction and thought (msa), we see no reason why 
there should continue so cursory and irregular a study of the 
purely popular dramas, which throw a veil over imaginary and 
artificially painted life of the court-dramas and show life in its 
pristine sirnplicitjr and fervour. Of course, as works literary, they 
will surely disappoint us— those that we have are but relics; and 
who can say that there have not been lost works of intrinsic literary 
value even— a loss caused by unmerited neglect and contumely? 
The Punch and Judy shows of mediaeval and ancient India con- 
tinued to have been popular, even in the face of the sturdy opposi- 
tion they met from the courfc-drama and the success they scored 
could only foe gauged now from the mention and prevalence of the 
uparupakaSf five of which at least, as we shall show later, were 
purely popular types of plays, and from the rise of the geya dramatic 
poems, a class by themselves, which are found treated in works on 
rhetoric as quaint and queer specimens of unvarnished literary 
expression. 

A chronological and evolutional account of the important phases 
ill the development of the Sanskrit dramatic literature will indicate 
the pertinence of the important claims we have held out here in 
favour ol the popular element as a constituent factor. It was, 
indeed, the veriest triumph of human thought and its expressional 
powers when the dramatic impulse, so natural to man, found a 
lasting vent. The throes and pangs of the dramatic imstinct in 
giving birth to drama proper are noticeable in and through the 
dramatic recitations and the rhapsodic dramas, mentioned but 
faintly in the Brdhmana literature of the Vedic period, as in the 
Suparnddhydya, equally as much in and through the pantomimes 
and the tableaux vivants of the primitive tribes. The natasutras 
and the promulgators (acaryas) thereof, that are referred to in the 
Aatddhydyt of Panini point apparently to the same plausible con- 
clusion — that these codes of instructions meant for the naps were 
devised for the rude and crude primitive actors, as well as for their 
initiated and cultured brethren. That the former had acquired 
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proficieiiey in the infant art of representation and that they wielded 
a considerable influence as a profession, ev'en before the art of oral 
delivery and consequent stage representation came into vogue as a 
fashionable pastime, is surely borne out b}^ the occasional references 
to dances, “'seeing” actors {paiycmlo natanartakdn) and in 

the great Epic, the Mahahhafata, That there was actual recitation 
or acting, at least in the vivid representations of the may 

seem to be a foregone conclusion : but the constant association 
of music and dancing in the act, as is evidenced by phrases and 
expressions like natanartaka-gdyandh (hi. 15. 4) and ^laimiartaka- 
Idsyddhydh (xv. 14. 17) points to the predominance of the primitive 
forms of representation prevalent among the commoner folk in 
villagers and open court-yards of towns. The list of the maugura- 
tors of the rough-hewn dramatic art {ndfyapravartakadhdrd) which 
occurs in many late works as the Sangltaraindkara and the Ndtya^ 
cuddmani, contains many names, not the least of whom are Kobala, 
Dhurtila, and Nandin, a triad, who on account of their connection 
with the song and dance proper may, on no insufficient grounds, be 
classed amongst the pioneers in the field of popular ' drama.’ This 
also substantiates the main point of our contention that the Sans- 
krit drama in the making — as well as in successive periods — owed a 
good deal to the bias in action and expression, bestowed unto it by 
the unsophisticated early attempts at dramatisation. Bharata, the 
acknowledged head of the other and the more aristocratic wing of 
the profession, merely offers up his homage to the popular element 
when he places nrtta (suggestive dance) in the enviable to be 
gathered from the following apologetic verses, knowing full well 
that in the account of the forms of representation he gives in his 
code, there can be but little scope for such a thing : — 

if { 

wsrr ^ ii 

{Natyaiastra. X.S. edn. IV. 246-248.) 

The time-wom two-fold division of miya into mdrga and deii 
lends support to the same view. The primitive, actual, realistic 
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and com moB form of representation prevalent on different tracts of 
the coiiiitrj^ went under the Jatter name, while the Imaginary, 
Idealistic, standard and arbitrary form of representation chose to call 
itself natya. We read of them thus in Sangltaratnakara 

m iTlfilfft I 

^ II 

(?) ^Ti?r m i 

3TT5r^ ii 

The following verse of Catura Damodara in the Sangtiadarpana 
brings the point nearer home 

^ g ’^rftw I! 

The sage Bharata, while lighting upon the ingenious device of 
claiming for the Jarjara festival the right of genesis of the Indian 
drama-— it appears to us— has harped upon the same theme, in an 
allegorical, though none the less, attractive way. The festival 
round the Jnr/ara pole, like that round the Maypole of rural 
England, was not improbably meant to celebrate the advent of the 
rainy season,— and be it said hj way of disgression, that as it fitted 
in well with the old Vedic ideas of Indra-Vrtra myth, might have 
likely served as a pivot to hang the theory of the genesis of the 
Old Indian drama on (cf. Dr. Keith's Vegetation-spirit theory in 
this connection). This Jarjara was quite possibly an improvement 
upon the tree-trunk of the primitive populace, who out of faith and 
fortitude, born of superstition and sorcery, worshipped the tree for 
warding off evils and the invocation of good, like unto the Atharvan 
priests who addressed their hymns to similar things on a similar 
errand. Thus also was the innovation of the dramatic parapher- 
nalia an improvement on the fableauw-vivants method of represent- 
ation of the older people, if only what we read in the Natyaidstra 
is meant to give us an idea of the change ushered in. We can here 
only refer to the land-marks of the episode as narrated in the first 
chapter of the Ndtyaidstra to bear out our inferences therefrom, 

(N.S, edmi. 11.) 

This innovation (innovation in action as well as exhibition) could 
not be expected to be tolerated by the primitive people without 
any resentment. Let us tell the tale in the words of the original. 
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wir I 

^fkfTT: ^ WWT* II 



3TT^rr^r^n-35mTfi=?fW 11 
ftw^mrspcrift^rT: I 
m 


(NdtyaMsira, M. Groset’s edn. I. 63-65.) 

However/ this whole is meant by the sage to serve another 
purpose in the sequel, viz. the rightful worship of the Jarjara wd 
the introduction of the nandi, as also the erection of the stage. 
The whole narrative is quite transparent and is but another apt 
example of what is called arrested personification/ instances of 
which are so very common in the Vedic hymns, and serves to show 
bare the influence of the popular representations. The references 
to hallisa and rasa forms of dance and music and other representa- 
tions in the Malidhhdsy a of Patanjali point to the same influences at 
work in unfolding the huge potentialities of the budding dramatic 
instinct of the ancient Indian, which has got a setting and backing 
by this time and has, by leaps and bounds, raised itself to the posi- 
tion of literature. 

In the survey of this rapidly growing dramatic literature, which 
was tinged with the popular element, there are indications which go 
to show that the struggle between the interests of both sections,— 
which eventually resulted in their reconciliation— was a keen one 
and it required a good deal of tact to steer the spirit of literary 
undertaking clear of all diflficulties and to retard the growth of 
purely popular dramas at least for the time being. We read in the 
NdiyaSastra : — 

wm 

ii 

WT 

rm: ii 

-mr i 

W ^r?TTW?T* WTJ II 
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'a3HrX£«f5^?f>: 1 

^4rwT^T^i:t# sTFsitfr fifT- II 
Hwf VT^sr^ 1 

sri^ il 

(Groset’s edn. I. 100-106.) 

Then, with the growth of the spirit of political hegemony, which 
in its turn paved the w'ay for the later imperialism, the drama 
began to take its one from the court and became finished, chastened 
and cosmopolitan ; — in short, a power in the land. There was thus 
introduced an intermixture of mirth and sobriety, of fair love and 
grim war, of practical piety and innocent folly — a play of light and 
shade that served to heighten the tone of such a species of literary 
venture from the ethical and no less from aesthetical stand-point. 


II 

■«i4tu?!TtT*rt 1 

fsrgfr II 

^flVTsrf II 

■sfvre%T%rgr»[ ii 
*nsrmm<t««isi srfsng??n*fi^T<»^ i 
^^arTT^^iir sn^fpJT^i arni ii 
’grrmT^'ffflwwt i 

f%rfTUtX!3rsnT || 

’^wviisrf (?j 'sfratvifirf ?rtrf%irnj; i 
^ra- srwu’ji^r arni ii 
«r4’j i 

■f , .. . ' ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ WT J 

STT^ iT ii 

(Groset’s edn. L 107-116/ 


The simple impulses of the more primitive man were pacified and 
he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the successful realisation of 
this variety of composition which, contrary to his expectations, 
tried later to oust him and his stamp out. That the finished court- 
drama was, at the outset, a compromise between different divergent 
elements is clear from the suggestive analogy of its functions to 


those of the Paiiranic Trinity (vide Natyar^dstra, IV., XXXI ; I. 
8-18 ; XX. 2-16), from its assimilation and absorption of the several 
Prakrit dialects, and last but not least, from its all-embracing sweep 
of the heterogenous elements of the society— a pointtestified to by 
the comparison and contrast of the purely ritualistic evolvents, the 
vyayoga, the smnavakdra and the dima, with the %a|ula, the ndtihd 
and the prakarana. Even a trio can see that the evolutional nucleus 
of the former preceded that of the latter. 

That the popular element had not lost its individuality in this 
process of blending is proved by the not unprominent position and 
surface cohesion of the lively, sprightlj^ and humour-provoking 
aspect in the court-drama. The vidmaka—iot in that one name is 
conspicuous a type of all that the classes borrowed from the masses 
—is a unique figure in the host of characters presented by the court 
dramatist. With the bare naivetie and often bold vulgarit}^ that 
cannot avoid detection and cannot but point association from which 
they were imported, have been mingled characteristics borrowed 
from the higher strata of the society in the midst of which he has 
been transplanted. Bottom, thou art translated! The late Prof- 
essor Pischel in his suggestive monograph, Die Heimat des Puppen- 
spiels or, the Home of the Puppet Play, has thrown out a broad 
hint for tracing the connection of the jester in a play, though onlj^ 
as a by-issue. Dr. Louis H. Gray (J.d.O£.) has discoursed on the 
subject and has tried to establish the very point of our contention. 
Indeed on no other hypothesis is it possible to explain the presence 
and prominence of this character in the Indian drama. The Eliza- 
bethan Romantic drama presents us with the similar character of 
the clown. Of com’se, we read of adverse criticisms levelled 
against this device of ' mixing up clowns and kings’ by eminent 
Elizabethan critics like Sir Philip Sidney and, are told on the 
authority of some, that the grea>t world-dramatist failed in this 
undertaking, ' the less Shakespeare were he.’ We can, however, well 
imagine hov a learned and puritanic poet like Bhababhuti would 
view this intermixture with an apathy and rugged shrugging of 
the shoulders/ like his later rigid brethren in the West, oblivious 
of the fact that the banishment of mirth and jollity, of wit and 
witticism, can have but one natural effect, namely, curbing the 
power and scope of the drama and making it stiff, stale and often 
vapid, "full of ^ sound tod fury, signifying nothing/ 
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Types of pure and sheer comedy we meet with in the Prahasana, 
one of the ten rupahas, which presents ns with ‘ pungent laughter’ 
and prominently in the following of the uparupakas—the ndtya- 
rasaka, the dwmallika the hamsika or the kavya, — -(a very peculiar 
name, showing the appositeness of Shakespeare’s remark— What is 
there in a name ?) the prasthana and the rasaka — for it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the uparupakas contain matter ‘in a 
lighter vein ’ and betray their connection with the primitive 
popular element even on a cursory perusal. The author of the 
SaMtyadarpana gives the time-honoured descriptions of these types 
and has, in many cases, to rest satisfied with them alone, for those 
varieties of literature had become rare in his time. We cull below 
the characteristics of a few of them therefrom, only to exhibit the 
pertinence of our remarks : — 

i^rssfTsrf i 

WSFirt arrfl i 

wtt ^53*113^; 1 

Hlf^I Sf%: WTX#! <TSIT1I 

3 ^13 ........ 

WT3TfW3Hjf3^ I 

^fbanF 3i^T^5rfni; 1 

...<ffi?prTf^’l?i3T33n^l .... 

14ft 

srm3x:TS|^33i^?rT 11 

3 T!w'is^s^ utfj; 1 



lSl*rT%:WlW= ft%fisn33i: 11 


The humour of the primitive plays may seem dull and flat to the 
modern reader, who, perhaps, feels a good deal of interest in the 
17 
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gestures,- postures and .actions of Charlie Chaplin — but this, much 
can, surely, be said of both that the old primitive comedy is of 
the same great tradition — it springs , from that genius for child-like 
wonder in, presence of life, which makes all the great comedians our 
brothers, as loveable as sweet recollections of our own simpler out- 
worn selves.” There was, certainl}^ a pleasure in those actions, w^hich 
the actors, schooled and trained in a code, however perfect, could not 
reproduce. The learned poets of a later age forgot how much of 
the success their predecessors achieved is due to the arts and 
artifices and how much to their natural adaptations of what they 
found around them in the shape of the performances their less 
cultured brethren attempted. As a western critic has remarked — 
‘‘ Most of the court-dramas are dramatic poems and not plays.” 

In proportion as the influence of the reigning inonarchs dwindled 
away, that of their courts on determining the standard the audience 



could expect from their court-poets decreased — and with this 
event in course of progress there bifurcated the for-a-time joint 
current of the popular and the aristocratic elements in the drama. 
Fmm the eighth century onw^ards the court drama as a stage play 
has practically languished, as is evident from the following rather 
abject terms in which a poet — and a poet of the first order-— could 
refer to the courtiers, with whom his works could not find favour : — 
1 5TTi? ¥r: 

{MulaUmadhava'Prasiavana.) 

What a contrast with the spirit of the age of the old Emperors 
when the leader of the house or the auditorioum was universaliy 
respected and was expected to take note of and appreciate duly, 
the elements of nriia^ nrtya and turya as much as those of the de£ 
and mdrga ndhja. This is what Raghava-Bhatta in his Arllm' 
dyotanilcd quotes from Sdi-Bharata to explain the hold of the court 
over the poet and his dramatic labours 

xrr!Tfnft^3[T5ff^u; i 

\\ 

WTTtrftr’- II 
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The popular element, which was suffered to lie in the cold shade 
of neglect, found, in course of time, a vent through the several 
uparupakas and resulted in a revival, though in a modified manner, 
of the geya kavyas a,nd with them of the spirit of freedom and 
simplicity in expression. Be it said here that the specimens of 
these latter that have come down to us are but time-serving recasts 
of good old things and are presumably very later works. In the 
absence of purely authenticated originals, they supply us, however, 
with materials wherefrom we are to frame our ideas of the.se 
popular dramas. Acarya Hemacandra has found it necessary to 
mark their distinctive traits. Says he :— 

fsi’Sftrw vrg ftvsfflT i ir?pi:cr%v ^f%^T?irfl«rf 

I . . . ... 

s?rr i * * * unsfidiir 

rr^xr^tfflvrwri^rvn: 5’*rr^mrRni f i — ( 

’g'S’WpIt— ) 

■ CV* 

The saEie writer, basing, as he says, his knowiedge on the works 
of Brahma, Koliala, Bharata, etc., — to which he refers the reader 
for a fuller information, — gives a rather long list of the geya dramas 
and discusses their characteristics. The present BMrattya Naiya- 
Sastra is silent about this, as also about the eighteen apanipakas — 
and we think there is nothing strange in this omission, for, what- 
ever be, the date of the present text, it belongs certainly to a much 
earlier period than that in which we could expect the rise and 
prevalence of these revised works. Hemacandra might have been 
referring aimlessly or his reference is to works, purely of the 
popular wing — themselves not in their original form but in new 
redactions — like those of Kohala. Another Jaina rhetorician, the 
junior Vagbhata in his Kavyanu^asana gives a full and helpful note 
on these works, miicb of which will bear repetition : — 

WT mn w 

\s - - ■ 

jrarrCtvrt gw swt fTsiT i . 

?ig wwr ii 
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^T: STil'*l3' I 

W ’ i re II 

O' 


It appears also from the above quotation that the success of these 
representations depended largely on dances and music, instrumental 
and vocalj and not on mere oral delivery, the criterion of the 
successful representation of the aristocratic drama. Abhinaya, a,^ 
Nandikesvara has hinted in his AbJmiyadarpana, was considered as 
an expression of the theme of the actor or rather, of ‘ the rhythmic 
motion of the dancers.' This \vas practical drama and required a 
good deal of skill and practice. Considered from the view-point of 
the representations of these dramas, we can say, in the words of 
Dr, Coomarswamy that /'it is the action, not the actor, which is 
essential to dramatic art. Lender these conditions, of course, there 
is no room for any amateur upon the stage : in fact the amateur 
does not consist in Oriental Art.” The modes of presentation— and 
they were three, masrna, uddhata and were everything ; 

the matter represented almost nothing in comparison. A sugges- 
tive form of rural spectacular dance [daUika nrtya) is thus des- 
cribed quoted in Mallinatha's Meghadiifa-Sanjivam from a quaint 
work named Nriya-sarvasva : — 

f ^^721 11 

While there is much in this that is rude and crude and ludicrous, 
there is alt the w^hile a good deal of art in this artlessness, and 
judged from the clarified vision of the modern critic with his ' sixth 
sense,’ even if art has no aim but expression, we cannot help 
admiring them. Of course from the standpoint of the finer intel- 
ligence and the more placid self-realisation, such a theatre is as 
good as non-existent, but to the ordinarj^ man, such things have a 
value, as they hold for him the mirror up to Nature and let him 
have to the full the opportunity of enjoying life, instead of bother- 
ing himself in bookish melancholy and puritanic perversity. 

Side-lights from the account of the minute details of represen- 
tations regarding gestures and postures — which, in their turn, have 
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been discussed rather fully in works like the Ndtyaimlra, — meant for 
the literary drama devisers and actors — yield a similar conclusion. 
The marionettes and shadow-plays (Chayandtakas) of which latter, 
there is at least one extant, not in the old enjoined form, but in a 
revised version, seem to have been popular not only with the 
common folk but with the gentry {drya-mUra) as well. The con- 
tinuity and contiguity of the two wings in the evolution of the 
drama are thus meant to be emphasised. So also from an analysis 
of the six of the ndty a literature, viz. glia, vddya, nriya, 

fdthya, nepathya, ahgahdra, considered in all fulness from the stand- 
point of the ‘practice of the theatre/ as Dr. Syl vain Lewi calls it 
In his Theatre de Indien well as from the four aspects of abhinaya 
dwelt on in details in ail works on representation, we can see for 
ourselves the shaping and controlling hand of the primitive element 
in an unambiguous way. 

Evidences of ancient contemporaneous literature tell the same 
tale. The reference to dolls and puppets, in the Mahabharata, 
that to ndtahlkrla Rmndyana in the Khila-Harivamsa, the scattered , 
though by no means, scanty, references to rural drama found in 
the authoritative Jdtaka literature, the very tenriB sutradhdra and 
sthdpaka as names of the stage -manager and his chief associate and 
the not-always polished devices for representations of changing 
mood and changing environment (e.g. in Chaps. VlIT, TX and XII, 
NdtyaSdstra) serve but to complete the hypothesis about the part 
played by the popular element in the gradual evolution of and 
success in the old Indian dramatic literature. 

And over and above all, comes the clear and strong support lent 
to this theory by the statement of the NatyaSdstra itself. The 
emphatic denunciation of the popular players, which finds a passing 
expression in the early chapters of the work, gets toned down as 
we proceed ; — the confession is made with a broad hint that ndtya 
is meant as an amusement quite in harmony with the popular 
conception — as much as a part of high-class ritualism and ethical 
creed of the Vedic Indian. 





(Groset's edn. I. 119-120.) 
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Xlio crowning episode in tbe nnrmtionj howevei, lenves not tbe 

least shade of doubt on tiie point. The story of the NatyaMpa^ 
which has been an idea ingenious and Instructive, and the with- 
drawal thereof, so vividly told in the last two chapters of the 
present NMi/ciMstra, unmistakably how'- the discreet mind of 

the cultured Indian was soon too ready to admit the imprudence of 
an exclusive attitude in matters literary and to effect a compromise 
between the popular and the conventional aspects the lohcidliciifM, 
attitude run riot and the mtyadhemm attitude carried to an ideal- 
istic extreme. All this is described in so clever and diplomatic a 
way that one is apt to lose sight of the frank confession of the 
folly of barring out ail primitive notions from the drama. Thus 
we read : — 

if i 



" (N.S. edn. XXVL 4-9.) 

The injunctions of cleanliness on the practice of the sMradkara, a 
part and parcel of the old popular drama and the justification of 
the purvaranga and the ndndl, in the matter of the descent of the 
drama from the regions above, form interesting and amusing reading. 
Says Bharata, voicing the views of his great master Brahma : — 

(X.S.'edn. XXX¥I.T7.)"" 

The episode, however, does not conceal the attitude of non- 
plussing and positive disgust which followed towards the people, 
when they in their turn in their early drama scandalised their 
cultured brethren— indeed the sage attributes this to be the root 
cause of the languishing of the popular wing in its ancient fashion. 
The Ndpjaiasira reveals the keenness of this sting when it says: — 

wmm few i 

II 
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srmm fw (?) \\ 

’3T*I*r^RinTTT «I %^lf5(»r'Srtfss|rfp I 
f^Tsf srrwtsifn II . . . . 

(XXXVI. 29-35.) 

The story in the sequel toM in the last chapter of the work 
brings the matter to a hopeful conclusion when the curse is with- 
drawn and the race of the sons of Bharata is rejuvenated, under 
the influence of the royal court of Nahusa and forms one fraternity 
bound by ties of common cause. 

f% STW yisfr sr: 3711^1%: I 

WT^iTTirf ^airisi'Tw »Tfg^-si sr ff^T: n 

JTtEfT ^I'iRtJrT II 

*r vt«si ^TJqTfT^frw' 1% I ... . 

(XXXVII, 14-17.) 

Ehamta’s work is meant to vindicate the triumph of the cultured 
element and in it consequently we miss the real life and power 

of the old drama. One sentence from Eharata hints exactly at 
this : — 

^ ifT^ { 

[N.S." edn. reads 

’OTf^TSElfw If 

We could have been illumined bj- the work with an account of 
the revolt of the popular side which came later as a reaction 
against the aristocratising of the drama and of the birth of the 
later popular dramas, had the work been conceived later than the 
period in which ifc was compiled. The work, as we now get it, ends, 
and that quite rightly, with the story of the blending of the popular 
and aristocratic elements in the court -drama. 

Sufficient has been said in the above resmne to indicate broadly 
the helping hand the popular element has thus offered to the cause 
of the classical drama on its constructional, practical and synthetic 
side. It has made the Sanskrit drama what ifc is—not a lifeless and 
stiff mass of idealistic, Utopian, unactable, incoherent scenes and 
acts, but a solid whole true as much to ^ home ’ as to the ‘ kindred 
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point ’ of heaven — an inclination to which it inherited from the bias 
of the rit-aalistic and aristocratic tinge it had with the sacred litera- 
ture of the land. But we would do well also to remember that a 
piece of literature, to be enjoyable and abiding, must touch and en- 
kindle the feelings. Judged from that view-point, we, may acquiesce 
in the truism uttered by Spingarn in hm OTeative Criticism: ‘A 
great play cannot be properly acted at all. A masterpiece is rarely 
as well represented as it is written ; mediocrity always fares better 
with the actor’, and end our remarks with that rather bold and em- 
phatic generalisation of his:— ‘For aesthetic criticism the theatre 
simply does not exist.’ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Rao Bahadur H. Keishna SA8TEr, B.A. 

Gentlemen— 

I must heartily thank you for the great honour you have done me 
in electing me in place of Dr. Spooner as the Sectional President of 
Archaeology on this memorable occasion of the second session of 
the Oriental Gonferenoe. I must confess, however, that I feel quite 
diffident if I shall be able enough to reciprocate your kind choice 
by rising equal to the occasion and doing full justice to the high 
responsible office have thus conferred on me. Better persons 
surely you had, for your selection and brilliant scholars too. But 1 
take it that you have been quite indulgent and partial to me per- 
haps in consideration of my long service of thirty years in the 
Epigraphical Department and my retiring old age. 

After hearing yesterday from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee our venerable 
President of the Reception Committee, I find practically very little 
to say on the subject of Archaeology, and yet still in spite of 
repetition I beg to place before you a few points which I have 
hurriedly noted down owing to little time that has been allowed me 
for reviewing the vast amount of work that has been already done 
in this field. Archaeology including its sister branches Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, has yielded in the past sufficient harvest under 
the extensive research of eminent Orientalists like Prinsep, Sir 
William Jones, Cunningham, Eergusson, Biihler, Burgess, Kielhorn, 
Fleet and others and yet in no way has it exhausted and become 
less promising. Unlike what it used to be in olden days, the sub- 
ject is growing more and more popular and is attracting to its 
service a larger number of young men devoted and capable and well 
equipped with the necessary energy and enthusiasm. On this 
occasion while speaking to you of young and brilliant students I 
note with extreme regret the heavy loss which Archaeology has 
sustained in the death of Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Superintendent 
of Archaeology in Travancore and the author of that monumental 
work Hindu Iconografhy and Messrs. V. Natesa Aiyar and Panday 
of the Archaeological Department. Mr. Gopinatha Rao, had he been 
spared to us till now, would have produced still another gigantic 
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work and perhaps a more interesting one too, on Indian Architec- 
ture, with hundreds of his original drawings and photographs. The 
huge collection of material, his elaborate notes and explanatory 
gloss are awaiting their final disposal in my office. To-day in this hall 
are gathered a number of -young scholars of the type of Mr. Gopi- 
iiatha Rao, who in no way yield to him in the matter of intelligence, 
zeal and energy ; and there is every reason therefore to feel quite 
confident that the future of Archaeology would as it advances be 
brighter and more promising. Besides, with a Sir John Marshall to 
guide our work and a Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to appreciate and 
applaud, scholars of research in this, as in every other branch of 
scientific enquiry, need feel no doubt about the successful results of 
their honest labour which in my humble opinion is and ought to be 
no other than the revival of our ancient national culture that finds 
full expression already in our early Vedic literature. 

The epoch-making excavations at Sarnath, Taxila, Sanchi and 
Patna are w^ell known to students of Archaeology. Striking histor- 
ical discoveries such as these, have been so far, the share onh^ of 
the fortunate North. The South has lagged far behind and the 
causes for this are not far to seek ; for, while the great Chinese 
pilgrim travellers Pa Hian, Hieun Tsang and It Sing left detailed 
accounts of the Buddhist monuments of the north, they said very 
little of the distant south and its antiquities of which there should 
have been many; and consequently these are now a sealed book to 
scholars. Even the Bhattiprolu and the Ghantasala mounds which 
have yielded to us the earliest relics of Buddha so far discovered, 
could not be traced in the Si-Yu-Ki, Much less could we expect 
these travellers to have told us anything about the still more ancient 
and interesting monuments of the south-— the natural caverns of the 
Madura and Tinnevelly districts-— which bear on them writings in 
legible Brdhmi characters. What these are and to what period they 
belong are questions which are occupying the attention of scholars 
for the last fifteen years and it is expected that at no distant date 
they will yield an explanation under the search-light of intensive 
study of scholars of Archaeology like Mr. Jayaswal and others, and 
prove to be a distiiict step of advance made in that groping after for 
evidence of an early Dra vidian civilization which is believed to be 
prior to the Aryan immigrations to the south. Hitherto this evi- 
dence has been one of negative inference and among the many contri- 
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butions to"day for the section of Archaeology we have one on the 
Dravidian arhd Aryan Elements in Indian Art ^’^ by no less an 
authority than Sir John Marshall which I hope will clear up most of 
our difficulties in this direction and enable us to grasp the situation 
better. 

Other subjects of engrossing interest in Archaeology are Architec- 
ture and Painting and I have told you already how a vast material 
that could be culled on the former, from Indian literature still remains 
unexplored and uninvestigated. A good number of papers in this 
Section are on Architecture and Painting, and you can easily gauge 
from this what amount of interest is being taken by scholars in these 
branches of study. I may here be permitted to state parenthetically" 
that in the opinion of some Archaeologists whose views deserve to 
be held with respect, there is a vague idea that Architecture more 
than Epigraphy play^s a prominent part in fixing the age of an ancient 
monument and that accordingly the former requires closer study and 
scrutiny— and I wish to add, patronage — than the latter. How far 
this may be true in the case of Northern monuments I am not able 
to say ; for 1 have not had occasion still to see them, But in the 
vSouthern monuments, there are many where architecture with its 
special characteristics is totally absent and we have to depend 
entirely on epigraphs alone for arriving at the age of the monu- 
ments, within reasonably close limits. This approximation, in my 
opinion, will be closer and more assured with the help of inscrip- 
tions than with the actual details of sculpture or the types of 
architecture we find on them. In the latter it cannot be gainsaid 
there is always the fear of imitation which as Sir George Bird wood 
remarks is done by the Indian Artists in the most successful 
manner — while in the former also there are similar pitfalls such as 
those of forgery, antedating of astronomical details, duplication, etc. 
But what 1 wish to point out to you now, is the invidious difference 
which these scholars make in the only two available historical data 
by over-valuing the one and under- valuing the other. This course 
is evidently to be condemned on its face and if persisted in, would 
surely bring into neglect and eventual ruin many a historical monu- 
ment of Southern India whose importance is often due entirely to 
its ancient epigraphs and not to its architectural eminence. Going 


i The article wag not received in time to be read at the Conference. 
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back to our subject, I find that in the papers submitted to-day for the 
Archaeology Section equal attention has been paid by scholars to the 
study of chronology, palaeography, iconography and numismatics 
and some of these I dare say are of extraordinary interest. On the 
whole I eagerly hope to see a successful session to-day which must 
be the forerunner of many more of its kind ; and Archaeology must 
add its quota to the coming Renaissance of Ancient Indian Art and 
Ouiture. 



A VOUSSOm PROM PATALIPUTEA. 

By K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

In December, 1920, 1 took MahamaHopadliyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
to tbe Dargah near Kumhrar to show him some pieces of sculptures 
which, we were told, were wailed up in a well. The Dargah is, a 
sacred endowment of Muhammadans under the succession of 
Sajjada Nashin whose mausoleums cover the place. It is believed at 
Patna that sacred Muhammadan places occupy most!}/ old Hindu 
sites of worship or veneration. The Dargah which stands almost 
opposite Kumhrar is certainly an ancient site. This is proved by 
pieces of sculptures walled here and there and fragments of ancient 
stone found there. An additional evidence is the remains of 
a Stupa — at present a mud mound — close by. The SaJJadavi- 
Navshin holds also a Brahmi seal of copper which was discovered by 
me quite accidentally. I had taken Mr. Ramaprosad Chanda and 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri last month to the place. While talking to my 
old acquaintance and client the father of the present SaJJada-i- 
Nasbin, I noticed a tabiz (talisman) round his neck. It was an 
impression in ink of a seal framed in silver case. The Brahmi 
letters caught my eyes and at once I applied for a similar tahiz for 
my own use. Mr. Chanda and Mr. Sastri smelt archaeology in my 
veneration and proceeded with a closer examination of the tabiz. 
They came to the conclusion that my fleeting observation was right 
and they also became applicants for impressions of the sacred seal 
which they too intended to keep with their children to ward off the 
evil eye! 

Near the residence of the incumbent there is a modern well. 
Near this well several pieces of stone, evidently old, are lying. 
Near the well this large voussoir was also lying and Muhammadan 
gentlemen used to wash their hands and feet on it preparatory to 
entering the mosque close by. The polished portion of the stone 
attracted my notice, I suspected in it the handicraft and material 
of the Asokan caves at Barabar, Immediately I put the question 
to the Muhammadan friends whether it bore any writing. They 
said that there were a few marks like letters. I had the stone 
raised and cleared with the result that two Brahmi letters at the 
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inner face revealed at once Ko and Kau, The latter was a new 
form, but both Mahamahopadhyaya and Mr. Majumdar agreed with 
me that it must be Kau, The third letter was not thoroughly 
cleared and could not be read that day. When we got into the 
car I told Mahamahopadhyaya that the find was of enormous 
value — it proved the existence of arches in Maui\ya times. Next 
morning I went again with Mr. Bishun Swarup, Superintending 
Engineer, Patna Circle. He examined the piece and came to the 
conclusion that it could be nothing else but a voussoir. Then and 
there I negotiated with the owners to hand over the stone to me on 
terms. They agreed. In the afternoon Mr. Nates Aiyer and I went 
over to the place again and had the letter-incisions filled with water. 
We read the third letter as Oe (probably Co) . The form presented 
a little difficulty in identification because it is not Asokan. It 
turned out a tailed C of i\\e Drdvida variety. The tailed <7 occur- 
ring in a monument at Patna takes us to a period before Assoka, a 
period before the Dravida variety from the main stock of the 
BrdJmi (bo quote the language of Biihler, hi A, 33, app. p. 8). The 
monument therefore will go back to the period of the Nandas or 
thereabouts. 

After the acquisition of the stone it lay in the portico of my 
house at Patna and is now on loan exhibited in the Archaeological 
gallery of the Indian Museum. I shall not here deal with the 
dimensions of the stone for you can see it at the Museum for your- 
self. My friend Mr. Bishun Swarup has written a note giving tech- 
nical details. A photograph of the stone was taken by the Superin- 
tendent of Archaeology (then Mr. N. Aiyer). In this photograph 
the letters come out very well— -in white as I had the incisions filled 
in with chalk. A drawing of the stone is prepared b.y Mr. Rama- 
prasad Chanda which I place before you. I also place before you a 
fragment of the stone itself. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

You will see that the stone has the radiating form. Tt has chases 
and offsets which in the absence of mortar produced a strong linking 
between this and the adjoining pieces on its sides. By this method, 
as Sir John Marshall remarked when he saw the photograph, the piece 
itself was supported and in turn supported its neighbours. For exact 
joining the pieces were marked and numbered at the Barabar Hills, 
with letters. This piece marked with Ko-Kau was the tenth. The 
series next to it had numbering in C as the lower portion letter 
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(7e or (7o indicates^ the ledges show that one series at least in front 
of our piece. Both faces of the stone are polished which indicate that 
the arch was an open triumphal arch or a vaulted passage. The cur- 
vature calculated by Mr. Bishun Swarup proves that the arch was 
not very deep. But it was very massive, as the size of the stone 
proves. When I say arch I mean here the true arch of radiat- 
ing voussoirs as opposed to an arch made of overlapping or corbelled 
soulpture True arch is supposed to have been introduced in India 
b\^ Muhammadans who learnt it from the Romans. But this piece 
of solid evidence proves the existence of the arch in India before 
the great Roman buildings were constructed. I may mention here 
that I have the opinion of several engineers testifying that the piece 
is a voussoir, i.e. an arch stone. Mr. Bremner, the Chief Engineer 
of Behar and Orissa, inventor of the reinforced ceiling, Mr. Bishun 
Swarup who stands next to him in seniority and status in Bihar and 
Orissa, and Mr. Bery, an Engineer of Cooper’s Hill, are all unanimous 
in their opinion. No dissent has been expressed by any of the 
technical gentlemen who have examined the piece. 

Now let us cast our eyes on the existing buildings of a fresh 
period and forget for a moment what Fergusson and his followers 
have said and opined and dogmatised. Brick temples in the dis- 
trict of Cawnpore which go back to the Gupta period have two 
examples in their main door of true arches. They have been 
photographed by the Archaeological Department and the photo- 
graphs were kindly pointed out to me by Dr. Spooner at Simla. Then 
Sir J. Marshall tells me that there are also arches of Hindu period 
at Amber. Recently Dr. Spooner excavated buildings having true 
arches in bricks at Nalanda which in his opinion go back to the 6th 
and the 7th centuries of the Christian Era. I have brought photo- 
graphs of these (thanks to Mr. Hirananda Sastri). There is the 
arch in the Bodh Gaya temple, but Fergusson discounts it by the 
hypothesis that the Burmese must have built it when they repaired 
the temple in the beginning of the 14th century. But the Burmese 
arches themselves weie built by Indian masons two centuries earlier. 
Keeping ourselves to the Indian examples, it is undoubted that true 
arch was known and occasionally used by the Hindus in pre-Mu- 
iiammadan times, from the Gupta to Pala period. But the inherent 
weakness of the true arch which always ''' tends it to thrust branches 
outwards” and goes far to ensure the intimate distinction of every 
18 
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buiidirig where it is employed and the engineering inconvenience to 
provide abutment on either side to counteract thrust made our fore- 
fathers look upon the true arch with dislike. They employed in 
their domes and vaults and gates the horizontal arching instead of 
radiating voussoirs. The arch never sleeps is only the adage 
of the Hindu Mistri (mortar mason) . Their fear and their view have 
been proved 1 3 be true by time. The overlapping arch and gate- 
ways and domes exist to-day and unless disturbed by violence, 
might remain so for ever, while true arch in those very positions, 
e.g. the gates of Vijayanagara would have long disappeared with 
the destruction of the adjuncts. The Hindu bridges of Orissa 
built on horizontal arching exist while Muhammadan structures 
subsequent to them have disappeared. The slightly curved roofing 
of the Barabar oaves of Asoka also point out tlie existence of true^ 
arch ceilings in his time. On no other princlplf^ that variety of the 
cave-ceiling is explainable. 

True arch has been known to neighbouring countries of India for 
centuries before Christ. Assyria and Persia had it. The original- 
ity of India consists in rejecting it and in inventing a system which 
alone has jjroved to be the strongest yet invented, 1 mean the system 
of doming and arching by continuous braoketting. 

NOTE ON A VOUSSOIR FROM PATALIPUTRA. 

By A. K. Maitba, B.L., C.I.E. 

During a flying visit to Patna in June last, Mr. elayaswal showed 
me a massive block of stone lying in his house : and after an inspec- 
tion of the same, I expressed an opinion regarding its architectural 
character. The stone having since been brought to the Calcutta 
Museum I got further opportunities of examining it, and the result 
corroborated my first opinion. 

It is a stone with six surfaces, two of which (one on the top and 
another in the bottom) are polished with the peculiar cement called 
Vajra lepa. The two curved surfaces are sections of two concentric 
circles. The lower section has three letters, apparently indicating 
mason’s marks, and their forms are not inconsistent with the age 
in which the cement in question was in use. The grooves cut on 
some of the unpolished surfaces indicate architectural design. Sides 
AB and CD, if produced, would pass through the centre of the two 
concentric circles, the smaller of which appears on calculation to 
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have been^one of 3'-7 1" diameter. The two sides AB and CD 
being m this way found to be radial lines, the architectural character 

which would agree with known specimens, indicates that the block 

i t: would not t 

The ISu 1 tf “ bori.ontal course, 

he aperture, i so used for constructing a well-curb, would gradually 

decrease with the depth, and eyentuallv close up. The con^Sn! 



Pahia-Stone 
Without Scale 


therefore poiats to the voussoir-character of the stone intended to 

whi t ^ ^ question formed part of a composition 

stoim of*^^ intended to form the middle voussoir, that is, the key- 
of an arch, which was curyilinear in nature, as distinguished 
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from the corbelled or horizontal type. The thickness of the stone, 
and its general massive character would not, in my opinion, be 
necessary for a span of indicated by the smaller circle. This 

leads me to hazard an opinion that the specimen belonged to a 
trifoil arch, the dimensions of which cannot, however, be exactly 
determined with the available data before us. I am Sony my indis- 
position does not permit me to attend the Conference to-day to 
plain this in person. 


INDIAN-, COLUMNS. ■ 

By P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph.D., BXit. 

The column ill a building is stated by authorities like Professor 
Gwilt (in the Encyclopedia of Architecture 2538) to be the regulator 
of the whole composition. The proper understanding and application 
4)f it constitute the foundation of all excellence in the art. Fergusson 
rightly declares that ‘‘If any one wished to select one feature of 
Indian Architecture, which would illustrate its rise and progress, as 
well as its perfection and weakness, there are probably no objects 
more suited for this purpose than these stambhas or free-standing 
pillars.”^ 

In the art of building the conception of pillar seems to be older 
than the dwelling itself- The Vedic literature is full of references to 
free pillars as well as the columns proper which are employed as 
essential support to a building. The synonyms of pillar like stambha, 
skamhha, sthuna, and upa-mit, etc., have been discovered in the 
Bgveda and the later literature.^ 

The Mdnasdra ^ has supplied us with almost all the synonyms of 
pillars met with in our literature — jangha, carana, padUy ahghrika, 
bharakUy dhararm, stambha, skambha; sthuna, sthdnu, stali, arani. Of 
these twelve names, the first four imply foot and the next two mean 
support. So these six are clearly employed in buildings as support. 
Four others apparently employed both as support and as free-stand- 
ing pillars ; and the remaining two seem to imply only free-standing 
pillars. 

These free-pillars are common to all the Hindu, the Buddhist, and 
the Jaina styles of Indian architecture. The Buddhists employed 
them to bear inscriptions on their shafts, with emblems or animals 
on their capitals. The Jainas built Dipa-stambhas or lamp-bearing 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ 277. 

2 Vedic Index, II. 488, 483. 

IRgveda, I. 59. 1 ; V. 45. 2 ; 62. 7; VIII. 17. 4; X. 18. 13 ; I, 34. 2 ; I. 59. 1 ; 
IV. 5. 1. 13. 5. 

Atharvaveda, III. 12, 6; XIV. I, 63. - 

Kaihaka-Samhita, XXX. 9 ; XXXI. 1. 

S'atapatha~Brdhmana,Tn., 1, 1, IT; 5, 1, 1 ; XXIV. 1, 3, 7; 3, 1, 22, etc. 

3 XV. 4-6. 
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pillars. The Vaisnavas raised the Ganida-stamhJias ot pillars bearing 
statues of bird or Hanuman. And the Saivas built the 

Dhvaja'Stambhas or the flag-staffs. In the archaeological records 
references to other kinds of free pillars are also found, such as, 
Mdna-stamhha or elegant tall pillar with small pavilion at the top ‘ ; 
Bmia-stambha or column of victory^ ; Kirti-stamhha or triumphal 
pillar®: Linga-stambha^ etc. 

Whatever their distinction’' declares Fergiisson, ‘‘they were 
always the most original, and frequently the most elegant produc- 
tions of Indian Art.” ® 

But the column proper employed as support to a building is, how- 
ever, the object of special stud3^ in the Vdstu-^dstras. Like the five 
Greco-Eoman orders, called, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and 
Composite, columns in ancient India also were divided into five 
classes or orders. In the Mdnamra’^ they are called Bralima-kdnta, 
Vimu-kmita^ Rndra-kdnta, Siva-kdnfa, and Skanda-hdnta. These 
divisions are based on the general shapes. With respect to dimen- 
sions and ornaments, they are called GiVm-fcma, Padma-kdnta, 
Citra-skambha, Pdlikd-slambha, and Ktimbha-stamhha.^ References 
to Brahma’kdnta, etc., are also found in the epigraphic records.^ 

Of the nineteen consulted, the details are very clear 


1 Ep. Oaniatica VoL VIII, part 1, No. 55, p. 192 (Roman text), 102 (transla- 
tion), , 

Wp. Indica, VoL VIII, 123; TV, 178, 171 ; V, 171. 

Indian Ant., VoL V, plate facing p. 39. 

Fergusson, ibid., 270, 270, Photographs Nos. 149, 155. 

2 Corpus Insoriptionum Indicarum, III, No. 33, p. 143f. 

3 Burgess, Ahmedabad Architecture, Arch. Survey, New Imp. Series, Vol. 
XXXIII, 94. 

Ep. lndica, Yo\. XIII, 127. 

Ep. Garnat. VoL XIT, 102 (Roman Text), 64 (translation). 

5 Corpus Inscrip. Ind. Ill, 252, 253. 

Ep. Garnat VoL X, No. 17, p. 233 (translation). 

Mysore Arch. Reports, 1915-16, p. 21, plate 1. 

Ibid., p. 60. 

7 XV. 20-23, 31, 39, 40, 73, 204. 

8 Kostha-stambha and Kudya-stamhha are two names u.sed in the latter division 
to imply the pilaster and not independent column proper, 

® For instance Ep. Ind, V, 161 ; XIT, 212, 216; Corpus Inscrip. Ind. Ill, 252, 
253. 

10 (1) Agni, (2) Qaruda, (3) Matsya, (4) Bhavisya, (5) Vimu, (6) Fadma, 
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only in the Matsya-puratM.^ In this Ptir ana as well as in the 
Brhat-sanihita'^ the five orders are called Rucaka, Vajra, Dvi-vajra, 
Pralinaka a,nd Vrita. 

Of the twenty-eight Agamas,^ the Kamikdgama ‘^ a.ad the Supra ■ 
bhedagama‘‘ contain the essential details. The names of the five 
orders according to the latter Igama’’ e.ve Srl~kata, Gandra-kanta, 
Smmmkhya, Priya-dariana, and Svhliankari . The lastone is expressly 
- tated to be the Indian Composite order being compound of Saumu- 
khya and Priya-dar&ana. exactly like the Greco-Roman Composite 
order which is compound of Corinthian and Ionic. 

Between the European and the Indian columns their is, however, 
a point of difference. Of the Greco-Roman orders, the five names 
have been left unchanged, while in India the names of the five 
orders have varied in various treatises referred to above. It is true, 
all the same, that the criteria of divisions are essentially the same 
m the Mdnasdra, the Igamas, the Purdnas and the BrJiat-Samhm. 

We have also seen above that the Mdnasdra contains two sets of 
names of the five order, one set referring like the Igamas, the 
Pwdnas, and the Brhat-samJiitd, to the general shapes of the columns 
or more preci,sely the shafts, while the other rel'ers mostly to the 
capital. The wotks other than the Vdstu-Sdstras as represented by 
toe Mdnasdra have not kept this distinction clear, obviously because 
tie treatment of architectural subjects in non-arehitectural treatises 
must necessarily be superficial. What we can reasonably infer from 
this fact, as regards the mutual relation of these treatises will be 


(7) {Sy Brahma, (9) S'iva, {10} Narada, (11) Markandeya, (12) Varaha, 

3) SW. or Kumara, (14) (15) (,0) ZiUya, (17) Kurma, 

diSr Brahmanda, and (\Q) Brahma-vaivarta. 

‘ Chap. 255, 1-6. 

t (New Series) Vol. VI, 285, Notes 1,2. 

(5) Svprabhedagama, (3) Yogijagama, (4) Ointyagama, 

gLa (m r^’ (7) Diptagama. (S) Sukpndgama, (9) Sahasrd 

il71a (12) Nirnsagama, (13) 

(ZbZI - ymarna,il6)Buuravdgama,(.l7) MakuCagama. 

2 (20) Bimb-agama, (21) Prod-gmlama, 

SZ: <»» (27, ,28, PM- 

PatalaXXXV, 24-^26, 161. LV. 203, etc. 

6 Patala XXXI. 65-67. 
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furtlier elucidated by the consideration of the component parts of 
the column. 

The question of the variation of the five names of orders can 
perhaps be explained away. The names of the Greco-Roman orders 
according to Vitruvius and Gwilt ^ are geographical. Doric is derived 
from the species of columns first found in the cities of Doria, That 
species of which the lonians or the inhabitants of Ion were the in- 
ventors has received the appelation of Tonic. Callimachus construct- 
ed columns after the model of the tomb in the country about 
Corinth ; hence this species is called Corinthian. The Tuscan order 
has reference to the country of Tuscany formerly called Etruria in 
Italy. Composite as stated above is compound of Ionic and Corin- 
thian. 

In India, on the other hand, the names of the orders were based 
on the shapes of columns. And a? the Indians are comparatively 
spiritualistic and sentimental, rather than historians, in tempera- 
ment and imagination, they chose jinythological and poetical names 
according to the spirit of the times when these various works were 
composed. Thus in the Manasara we see the orders bear the name.s 
of mythological deities, Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, {^iva, and Skanda ; 
as well as the poetical names like Citra-karna (variegated ears), 
GUm-skambha (variegated shsdt), Padma^kania (lotus shaped), 
Kumbha-siambha {jng shaped), and Pdlikd-stambha {Pdlikd shaped). 
In %)xe Agama^ the names are more poetical— (beautifying), 
Oandra-kdnta (graceful like the moon), Saumukhya (of most charm- 
ing face), Priya-dariana (of pleasant sight), Subhankan (doing good). 
In the Purdnas and the BThai-Samhita the names combine beauty 
and utility (pleasing), (round and dignified), Vajra 

(beautiful and solid like the club), Dvi-vajra (doubly so), and 
PraUnaka, 

These names have not yet been associated with particular kinds 
of existing columns. The reason is not far to seek. The names have 
gone further changes in the vernaculars in which the modern masons 
talk. And until the results of philological studies of so many 
vernaculars are available, the actual identification of the columns 
bearing these names must remain in the dark. 

With regard to the names and functions of the component parts 


i Vitruvius Book IV. 1 ; Encyclopedia of Architecture , Article 17^. 
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of tlie column the variation is a little less marked. But these sub- 
servient parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, vary in 
numbers. Thus in the JHaMsum,* which of almost all the treatises 
deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the base, and 
the entablature, mention is made in connection with the pillar of 
five mouldings, apparently of the shaft. They are csblled Bodhikd, 
Mustihandha, Phalnkd, Tdtilcd, and Qhata. The Suprahheddgama ^ 
describes two sets of seven mouldings, one set referring to the 
column of the main building and the other to that of the pavilion. 
They are called respectively Mandi^ Kmytha, Kumbha. Plialahd, 

Vvra-kantha and Potika ; and Bodhikd, Uttara, Vdjana, 31 urdhikd^ 
Tula ^ Jay anti and Tala. These increasing number of mouldings has 
reached the significant number of eight in the 31ai$ya-purdna,^ the 
Brhat-samliitd and the Kirana iantraj and bears the very same eight 
names, Valiana^ Ghaia, Padma, UUarosfha, Bahulya, {B)hdra, Tula, 
and Vpa-tuld. 

Whether accidental or otherwise, the component mouldingvS of the 
Greco-Roman orders are also eight in numbers,^ and like the five 
orders themselves their names have been invariable ever since their 
introduction, though most of them have been given more than one 
name. They are called (I) the ovala, echinus, or quarter round ; (2) 
the talon,, ogee, or reversed cyma ; (3) the cyma, cyma recta, or 
cj^matium ; (4) the torus; (5) the scotia or trochilos ; (6) the cavetto, 
mouth, or hollow ; (7) the astragal ; and {>») the fillet, listel, or 

annulet. 

The names of these mouldings like those of the order them- 
selves have undergone great changes in the vernaculars of the 
Indian masons. And as has already been pointed out, until the 
results of philological study of these vernaculars are available, 
these names of mouldings can hardly be satisfactorily associated 
with the mouldings of the existing columns. But some of the eight 
mouldings of the Indian order can be identified, with a reasonable 


1 XLVII. 16-18. 

2 PatalaXXXi. 56-60; 107-108. 

5 Chap. LIII. 255, l-6f. 

4- Chap. LIII. 29-30. 

6 J.R.A.S. (N.S.) VL 285, Notes 1, 2. 

® Gwilt, Encyclopedia of Architecture y Art. 2532, figures 867-874. 
Glossary of the Arch, terms. Plate XXXIV. 
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certainty, with the corresponding mouldings of the Greco-Roman 

'.order.'"'' ' 

Padma implies lotus (petal) and cyma also suggests the same thing. 
Uttarostha^ literally the lower lip and the cavetto, mouth, or hollow 
are apparently the same. Hctra meaning chain seems to imply the 
same object as the torus, bead or astragal. Ghaia means a pot ; it 
may correspond to the ogee, talon, or reversed cyma. Valiana is that 
which supports any thing and abacus also serves the same purpose ; 
so they may correspond to each other. Tula and UpaTuld otherwise 
called Vajana md Uilara seem to correspond to the fillet, iistel, or 
annulet. 

I am, however, not concerned here with the actual identihcation 
of the orders or of the mouldings. The main point at issue is the 
number of the orders and of the mouldings. We have seen that 
the number of orders in the the the Purmias^ 

and the Brhat-samhitd as well as in Vitruvius is hve. The number 
of mouldings vary in the Indian treatises, the Mdnasdra referring 
to five, the Supra-hheddgama to seven and the Matsyci-piirdna^ the 
BrhaUsamliita, and the Kirana-iantra , each referring, exactly like 
Vitruvius, to eight mouldings. But if the. mouldings ^ de.soribed 
separately in connection with the pedestal; base, and entablature be 
taken into consideration, the Manasdra will surpass all the Indian and 
the European treatises on the subject. In the Mdnasara as many 
as forty-seven (uncompound) mouldings are discovered — (1) Ahja^ 
Amhuja, Padma, ot S aroruha; (2) A7itara,Antarita^ Antardla. ot Antar- 
ika ; (3) Anghri, (4^) Arn^u, (5) Argala^ {Q) Adhdra, {7) AUnga^ (8) 
Asana, (9) Bhadra, (10) Badhika, (11) Bold, (12) Dhdra {kurnhha) , (13) 
Gala, Gnva, Kaniha, or Kandhara, (14) Ghata, (15) Gopdna, (16) Hdra, 
(17) Janman, {l%) Kapoia,{\%) Kampa ov Kampana, (20) Karna, (21) 
Kumbha, (22) Kumuda, (23) Kendra, (24) Ksepana, {26) Musti-handha, 
(26) Mula, (27) Mrndla or Mrndlikd, (28) Ndtaka, (29) Nasi, (30) Nim- 
na, (31) PaUa or Pattikd, (32) Praii or Pratika, (33) PratPvakra, (34) 
Prativdjana, (35) Pratibandha, (36) Pratima, (37) Pddiika, (38) Pm- 
siara, (39) Phalakd, (40) Raina, (41) Tdiika, (42) Tuhga, (43) Uttara, 
(44) Updna, (45) Vapra or Vapraka, (46) Valabha or Valabhi, and 
(47) Ydjana} 

J Dictionary of Architectural Termshy the writer under Adhisthana Upa-pitha, 
Prastara. 

2 Many of the mouldings have got a large number of synonyms, e.g. 
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There is a large number of compound mouldings, also, such as 
'Kampa-karna, Kampa-padma, Padma-kampa, Rutna^kampa, Rat- 
napatta^Vajm-paUa,Raina-vapra,^t>Q., 

The proportionate measurement of the columns is another impor- 
tant point of comparison. The first sort is six diameters high, the 
second seven diameterS; the third eight diameters, the fourth nine 
diameters and the fifth ten diameters high. ‘‘ Concerning the pro- 
portions of columns/' says Ram Raz (Essay, 38), “ the second sort 
of columns in the Hindu architecture may be compared with the 
Tuscan, the third with the Doric, the fourth with the Ionic, and 
the fifth with the Corinthian or Composite pillar.” He, further, 
adds “ There are other columns in the Indian architecture, not only 
one diameter lower than the Tuscan, but one to two diameters 
higher than the Composite. Same is also the case with the Euro - 
pean columns,” -‘The orders and their several characters and 
qualities/’ says Gwilt (2538), ‘*do not merely appear in the five 
species of columns into which they have been subdivided, but are 
distributed throughout the edifices to which they are applied.” 

“ Both the Indian and Grecian columns are diminished gradually 
in their diameter from the base to the summit of the shaft, a prac- 
tice which has never been observed in the Egyptian ; on the con- 
trary a diametrically opposite rule has been observed in their shafts, 

which are made narrower at the bottom than at the top The 

proportion in which the diminution at the top of the columns of 
the two former is made seems to have been regulated by the same 
principle, though not by the same rule...... The higher the 

columns, the less they diminish, because the apparent diminution 
of the diameter in columns of the same proportion, is always greater 
according to their height, and this principle is supposed to have 


{%) Kapotafprastara^munca, pracchadana, gopdna, vitana, valabhif and matta- 
imrana, 

{ii) Prati, prastara, prati-vdjana^ anvanta^ avasana, Hdhdna and vidhanaka. 
{iii) Prati-rupa^ daldkara, vljana, mjana^ vetra^ ksepanaf uttara, patta^ 
pattika, hampa, trika, marida, andantarita. 

(iv) Tuld-danda, jayanti^ and phalakd, 

(v) Kapota, vakra-hasta, lupa^ gopanaka^ and candra. 

(vt) Samgraha^ musti-handha, maddala^ nddhrtorhaata^ valahhi and dhdrana. 
{vii) Ndtaka, anta^ mrnMika^mtraivga^ and kulikahghrika, 

(vui) UUaraf vajana^ ddhdra^ ddheyay Dayana, uddhrta, murdhaka, mahd- 
tauli and avavamiaka. 
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been discovered with greater scientific skill, and is adduced as one 
of the proofs of the highly refined taste of Greeks ; but we observe 
that precepts derived from the same principle have been taught and 
practised in India from time immemorial/’ 

Between Vitruvius and the Manasdra, similarities in other matters 
are more striking than in the present instance of the orders and the 
mouldings. 

If the learned members of the Conference, kindly point out or 
even suggest the way to the connecting link between the two author- 
ities, some thing more precisely and definitely can be declared 
regarding our Indian standard work on architecture and cognate 
arts, and the architectural portions of the Puranas and the Agdmas. 



IDENTIFICATION OF AVALOKITESVARA IMAOES.' ; ^ 
By Ben 0¥ TOSH Bhattaohahyya, M.A. 

'Hue systematic and methodical research io the held of Buddhist 
Iconography which is perhaps the most fascinating branch of Indian 
Archaeology, dates from 1897, the year in which Professor Poucher, 
the illustrious French savant, first visited India. Since then, numer- 
ous works have been published on Buddhist Iconography and Art by 
several scholars, — ^and it is, therefore, with great diffidence that I 
venture to place before this august assembly of eminent scholars, 
my humble efforts to throw some light on the Iconography of 
Avaioldtesvara, the All-Gompassionate Bodhisattva. 

Avalokitesvara looms large in the varied and extensive Pantheon 
of the Northern Buddhists as a Bodhisattva emanated from the 
Divine Buddha, Amitabha, and his Buddliasakii, Pandara both lording 
over this Kalpa. Avalokibesvara is their active energy and the 
creative principle, and his predominance is exemplified by Sddhana- 
mala, so much so, that no less than thirty-one Sddhanas are devoted 
to the worship of his different forms The reason is not far to seek : 
for, in the Gunakarandavyuha, in which an account of his character, 
religious teachings and his miracles is given, we find that he refused 
to enter Buddhahood, though fully entitled to it, until all creatures 
of the Universe were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge. He was 
about to enter at once into the and when suddenly 

he looked round onl^^ to see his fellow creatures struggling in vain to 
free themselves from the fetters of the three great evils. He was 
filled with compassion, came back, and w^as determined to work and 
foster spiritual knowledge among his feiiov¥ creatures and refrained 
from obtaining his salvation so long as a single soul remained in the 
fetters of Mara, the Evil One and his hosts. It is difficult to find a 
parallel of this great self-sacrifice in the history of any religion. It 
is not a matter of surprise therefore that great predominance has 
been given to him in the Sadkanamald, or that the appellation 
Sarngliaratyna, that is, ‘ the Jewel of the Buddhist Church,’ has been 
appended to the name of this Great Divinity, the Great Compas- 
sionate. 

There are altogether thirty? -one in the Sddkanamdld, 
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devoted to the worship of Avaiokitesx^ara. In twenty-three of them 
he is described as white, in six red, in one yellow and in one black ; 
in nineteen he is two-armed, in five fonr-armed, in five six-armed, in 
one twelve-armed and in one eighteen-armed; in tw^enty-seven he is 
one- faced, in three three-faced, and in only one five-faced ; in thirteen 
he appears in a group and in eighteen single. Four Sadhanas each 
arc attributed to Sadaksari-Lokesvara, Khasarpana, Simhanada and 
Lokanatha, three to Halahala, two each to Vajradharma, Paci- 
nian artes vara, Harihariharivahanodbhava, Trailokyavasankara or 
Gdiyana Lokesvara and Lokesvara (out of which one is to Rakta- 
Lokedvara) and one each to Maya jalakramaryavalobites vara and 
Nllakantha, 

Among these thirteen variations eleven only have been described, 
supported by quotations from the original Sanskrit texts, b}' Professor 
Fo ocher, wFo utilized the Cambridge MSS. of the Sddhcmamdld and 
Sddhmiascimuccaya. The two variations that he has not been able 
to touch, are, Vajradharma and Sadaksari-Lokesvara. Even in those 
he has described, he has not taken any notice of the variety of 
sddhanas oi eB.Gh. 

Though no sculptures or paintings of Vajradharma have been dis- 
covered 3^et a description would not be out of place here. In the 
SMhanamdld we Imve : — 

il 

So from the description we see that he should be moving in a 
caitya, in an amorous mood with eyes beaming with delight. His 
complexion is red like the ruby (padmmaga) gem and he sits on a 
human being placed on the orb of the moon which is again on the 
back of a peacock, and wears the effigies of the five Dhyaul Buddhas 
on the crown. With hia two hands he holds the stalk of a lotus in 
the left, while the right is engaged in blowing the flower held against 
his breast. 





From a photograph 
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Now we pass on to the image of Sadaksari-Lokesvara (PI. i , Fig. 1) 
on a slab preserved in the Museum of Archaeology at Samath. Before 
quoting the description given in the Catalogue it would be better if 
the image is first defined from the Sddhanamdld. There are four 
sddhanas attributed to Sadaksari'Lokesvara in the Sddhanamdld; 
two of these describe him as a figure in a group of three, one in a 
group of two and one singly. It seems that the Professor could not 
find in his Cambridge Manuscripts the sddhanas lot Sadaksari-Lokes- 
vara in the group of three. It is, therefore, desirable that a devscrip- 
tion be appended here. It is sufficient to say : — “ .... 

WTWlt 

'sv ' .-J 

So it is obvious that he should be decollated with all sorts of 
ornaments, white in complexion, having four hands, two of which 
are engaged in forming the anjali wdiich is held against the breast, 
while the other would bear the lotus in the left and the rosary in the 
right. He should bo accompanied by Manidhara in the right with 
the same complexion, same number of hands and the same attributes 
and similarly to his left, on another lotus, Sadaksari Mahavidya 
with the same number of hands and the same attributes. 

Now when we compare the above description with the description 
as given in the Samath Catalogue it woxxld be apparent that the 
principal figure on a lotus is Lokesvara and the figure to the right 
is that of Manidhara and the figure to the left is that of Sadaksari 
Mahavidya. The extract is given below 

Slab with group of three deities seated cross degged side by 
side on conventional lotuses, all of which rise from the same root. 
The central figure is larger than the side ones, and the one at 
the proper left end is a female while the other two are males. 
Ill other respects they are identical, each having a plain circular 
halo and four arms. The lower hands are clasped before the 
breast, the other two hold a m&diVj {alcsamdld) and a full blown 
lotus flower respectively . . . .Under the lotus thrones are four 
miniatures. 

This group of the three figures is labelled as Unidentified Group ’’ 
and Mr. Oertel identified the group as the Tri-Eatna or Three Jewels, 
Buddha, Dharnia, and Sarngha ;■ -but it^ would appear that the iden- 
tification offered here has more, chance of acceptance than Mr. 
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OerteFs conjectDire. The foar miaiabiires iiader the seats depict 
none but the four keepers of the gates (Dmrapdlakas) of the Sadak 
sarl-Mandaia, of which a description appears in the Kdrcmdavyuha. 

We have, another figure of Avalokitesvara in the Sarnath Museum 
with six arms ( Plate I, Fig. 2) which does not correspond to any six 
armed Avalokitesvara in the Sddha7iamdld ; but the sculpture dis- 
tinctly smells of Avalokitesvara .and has been so identified. The 
god, standing, holds in his three left hands the kamandalu, the lotus 
and the pa^a, and the three right hands exhibit the varada and 
abhayd poses and holds the rosarj. He has two attendants who are 
none but Tara and Sudhanakumara, and to his right appears the 
, staff with three horns. : 

But fortunately we have been now enabled to identify this 
image more precisely. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri while 
cataloguing the manuscripts in the Durbar Library, Nepal, dis- 
covered that a small manuscript, entitled Abhisekavidhi written in. the 
reign of Biidradeva (Plate 11, Fig. 3a) was appended to the Durbar 
copy oi the SMhanamdld. The obverse side of the first leaf (Plate 
II, Fig. ; 35) of the manuscript contains tvvo sar%a?ia-s', one for Sugati- 
sandarsana and another for Pretasantarpita Lokesvara, written in a 
comparatively modern hand. Sugatisandarsaiia is described in it 
as :— . W 

i— 

that is, peaceful in appearance, white in colour, w^earing the yhiamw- 
kuia and the sacred thread and standing on a lotus. His six hands 
exhibit the cibhaya and varada poses and hold the rosary in the 
three right hands, and the kamaridaln, the lotus and the staff with 
three horns in the three left hands. 

So we see that the Sarnath image deviates very little from the 
precepts laid down in the text quoted above ; only the a5/w/a pose 
is not in the proper fashion and we find the -pdm instead of the 
tridandl, which however is present in the right of the god between 
him and Siidlianakumara. The image, therefore, may be tentatively 
identified as that of Siigatisandarsana Lokesvara. 

The image of Pretasantarpita Lokesvara has not yet been dis- 
covered but I think a description would prove interesting 

— that is, the god should be six-armed, wliite in colour. 



Plate II 
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Plate III 



From a photograph. 

Fig. 5. 


Reproduced by Mr, N. K. Bhattasali. 

Nilakantha. [Pa^ge 289). 
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decked in ornaments and peaceful in appearance. He should wear 
the jatdmukuta and stand on a lotus ; and of his six hands, the first 
pair should exhibit the boon poses, the second should carry the 
jewel and the book, and the third the rosary and the staff with three 
horns. 

Since Prof. Foucher wrote his Ehide sur r Iconographie BouddMqiie 
de rinde, another perfect and very artistic specimen of Simha- 
nada (Plate II, Fig. 4) has been discovered at Mahoba, and Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit gives a description of it in the eighth part of the Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. The most remarkable thing 
about the sculpture is that here the image carries a rosary (generally 
found in the Tibetan specimens) in his right hand which is supposed 
to caiTy nothing according to the four sddhanas devoted to his 
worship. Also the absence of the bowl filled with a variety of 
flowers to his left, is remarkable, Mr, Dikshit is indeed surprised 
not to find ail the Bodhisattva ornaments on the person of Simha- 
nada ; but there is nothing to be surprised at in that, inasmuch as 
in a sddhana of Siinhanada appearing on Fob 35 of the A.S.B. MS. 
and 25 A of the Nepal MS., he is distinctly said to be nirhhusanay 
that is, without any ornaments. 

This paper would be incomplete if a passing reference is not made 
to another image (Plate III, Fig. 5) from Sarnath, the description 
whereof is quoted below from the Sarnath Catalogue : — 

'-....The Bodhisattva wears ear-rings, a necklace of beads, 
armlets studded with jewels and bracelets. His hair is arranged 
in long curly ringlets and in his hands he holds a large bowl 
against breast. On his right and left shoulder there are a male 
and female figure standing facing to the front and holding bowls 
similar to that in the Bodhisattva’s hands. On the latter’s 
head we notice a headless figure of DhyanI Buddha Amitabha 

I have taken great pains in comparing this description with all 
the descriptions in the Sddhanamdld of male deities with the effigy 
of Amitabha on the crown, yet I could not find any that exactly 
or partially corresponds to the description quoted above. The sculp- 
ture has however, tentatively been identified as that of Avalokite- 
svara. May we not go a step further and identify it with Nila- 
kantha ? But there are discrepancies and they are of a serious 
nature. The god ought to have no ornaments (nirabharanam) but 
19 
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the sculpture has merely four omameuts, and not ail the thirteen 
ornaments necessary for a Bodhisattva. The hands that ought to 
have displayed the samddMmudrd, are slightly altered and held 
against the breast ; and the two serpents who ought to have accom- 
panied the figure with folded hands are absent and instead we find 
two human beings, one male and another female with the alms- 
bowl held against their breasts. May we not assume that the two 
serpents, the two attendants of Nilakantha have been transformed 
into two human-shaped carrying: the alms-bowl and imitating 

the central figure in accordance with replicas~a favourite artistic 
device ? This, as well as other minor variations might be due to the 
sculptor's ignorance of the teachings of the 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that this large number of sa- 
dhanos oaii by no means exhaust ail possible forms of A valokitesvara, 
even of India not to say of Tibet, China, Japan, Mongolia and other 
countries. Iconographists are indeed much vexed with the question 
of different variations of the same image, for these variations do 
rarely follow all the precepts laid down in the Sdstras. For instance, 
we have one sculpture (Plate IV, Fig. 6) at Dacca, shown to me by 
Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhat^sali which I have identified with the four- 
faced and eight-armed Mahapratisara, and similarly, we have another 
brass image (Plate IV, Big. 7) on a copper vase in the possession of 
Mr. Langley, Professor of Philosophy at the Dacca Univershy which 
has been identified by me as Vajrayogini. They vary a little from the 
descriptions furnished by the Sddhanamdld yet materially they are 
the same. The images mostly are at the mercy of the sculptors, 
devotees or the donors, as the case may be, and variations are 
due absolutely to the whims and ignorance of these men. ^ 

i Since this paper was read before the Oriental Conference we were out on a 
tour of research in Nepal. There I discovered in Macchandar Vahal, one of 
the numerous Viharas at Kathmandu, paintings of 108 varieties of Avalokite- 
4vara, bearing labels to indicate their respective names. I employed a native 
artist to prepare the sketches for me and I hope to publish an account of thes«» 
in near future. 
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Reproduced by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali. 

Fig. 6. Mahapratisara. (Page 290). 


From the original. 


Reproduced by Prof, Jenkins of the Dacca University 



SOME OLD MARATHA GOLD COINS: PANAMS OF 
RAMA RAJA. 

By R. Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangae, M.A. 

A find of two hundred coins was reported in 1908 from the village 
of Kiltayanur, Tirukkoilur Taluk of the South Arcot District, Madras 
Presidencj^ They were then acquired for the Museum by the 
Government of Madras, sixty-five of them were distributed among 
different Provincial Museums and hundred and thirty-four sold to 
the general public and numismatists. These coins were then identi- 

, ' m ‘ ■ 

^ed as KaU fcmams. 

Kedi fanams or sometimes Qdlled Kaliyugarajan janams mem 
ourrent in Kerala or North Malabar in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Elliot in his history of South Indian coins says that 
there were two kinds of these, one issued by Kolatnad or Cirakkal 
.Raja and later by the Zamorin of Calicut, who to distinguish this 
issue from the earlier ones called them Pudiya fcmams. Both these 
coins though accepted and used as a medium of exchange in Kerala 
or North Malabar, were not recognized as legal tender even in the 
contiguous province of Travancore. So in the early centuries when 
the means of communication was so small and the country was 
divided into several principalities each under separate and independ- 
ent administrations it is not probable that these coins came to the 
Eastern district and were current there. We may fairly conclude 
that KaU fanams were never accepted or used in places other than 
Kerala. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his Catalogue of Corns in the Indian 
Calcutta, Volume 1, has included this as the coinage of 
Travancore State, and has brought them under gold fana^ns of 18th 
and 19th centuries. On page 316 he has described as follows: 
Obverse — A kind of dagger and other marks — Reverse — Characters 
not read. This coin is figured as item 10 in plate XXX (page 324). 

Later in 1918 there was yet another find of eighty similar coins from 
Kattambatti, a hamlet of the village of Kannalam in the Gingee 
Taluk of the same district. In design, shape, size, weight and the 
character of the metal used (inferior gold 13 carats fine) these 
are exactly like those of 1908 find. They are almost all of them 
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round varying from ‘2 and *22 of an inch in diameter and onp- 
siiaped. They are almost of a uniform weight from 5 to 5| grains. 
Of these latter 80, 38 have on one side a figure formed by lines and 
dots with the sun and the moon on either side of it. On the reverse 
of 42 there is a legend in Devanagari Script, Rama Ran ( ), 

Rail is apparently intended for Rao or Raja. 

Rama Ran as the title Rao indicates is a Maratha name and the 
term (Rao) is affixed to the names of persons eminent as soldiers, 
clerks, etc. The title is purely a Maratha term generally applied to 
ruling chiefs or kings. Paleographic evidence clearly shows that 
these coins were neither Pallava nor Cola ones, and we know that 
they were not of the Vijayanagar Empire, for these do not resemble 
any of the Vijayanagar coins that we know, in design, shape, weight, 
or quality of the metal. No viceroy of Vijayanagar appears to 
have issued coins in his own name. Moreover no viceroy with the 
name of Rama Raja appears to have ruled over these parts where 
these coins were found. The genealogy of G ingee Chiefs that is 
available from inscriptions No. 860 and 861 in appendix B of the 
Annual Re'port oi the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, for 1917, gives the names of 
several chiefs from Kliemu to Ramabhadra Naidu who is said to 
have ruled in Saka 1593 (A.D. 1671). Twenty chiefs appears to 
have ruled between Ehemu and Ramabhadra Naidu and even al- 
lowing twenty-five years for each chief, Khemu, the first chief, would 
bring us back to 1093 Saka or A.D. 1171. Further, paleographically 
the age of these coins has to be put later than the 16th century. It 
must therefore be concluded that these do not belong to the Vijaya- 
nagar period. The Mughals conquered these parts where these 
coins were found at the latter part of the 17th century only, but 
know that the Dutch at Negapatam and the French at Pondicherr 3 ? 
have issued coins of exactly the same description of the coins of 
1908 and 1918 finds and they were current in the East Coast before 
the Mughals overthrew the Marat has and assumed sway. Having 
thus eliminated all the other dynasties that ruled over these parts, 
we have only the Maratha period left for fixing the origin of these 
coins. 

Gingee which is very near the two places, from where we had two 
of these finds, was during this period a seat of Government and was 
considered a place fit enough for a viceroy to reside and rule, and 
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there is 110 other place near about these villages in the district w hid i 
was at anv time the seat of Government. So these must have been 
issued from the mint at Gingee, and we have also on record that 
Rama Raja, son of the famous Sivaji. who captured the fortress of 
Gingee in 1677 had continued to rule here as king and that he had 
issued a firman to the Hon’ble the East India Company who in 1690 
entered into negotiations with Rama Raja, the Maratha chief of 
Gingee for the purchase of a small Fort at Devanampatanam near 
Cuddalore, on the site of the existing Fort St. David, and which 
both the French and the Dutch had previously endeavoured to buy. 

The firman^ txxxi^ thus, that the sole Government and 

possession of the same shall be in the said English Company and 
their Governors, etc., so long as the sunn and moon endures, to be 
governed b}^ their own lawes and ciistomes both civill martial and 
criminal], and to coyn money either under our Royal stamp or such 
other as they shall judge convenient, both in silver or gold.. 

All this clearly shows that Rama Raja himself had a mint of his 
own and issued coins in his own name. The Rama Raja is the 
same as Rama Rau that is referred to by the legend. The fact 
that some of these coins do not have any legend may go to show 
either that Rama Raja himself had copied the design from coitis 
that were current earlier or that he himself issued first without the 
legend and later on added the legend to impress his own power and 
importance. In any case there can be no doubt as to the fact that 
these are of Maratha issue and that they have no manner of resem- 
blance or relation to Kali fanams as w^as erroneously supposed. 

The Fortress of Gingee’^ w-as under the sway of the famous Sivaji 
and his son Rama Raja between 1677 and 1698. Aurangzeb, the 
Mughal Emperor, wanted to reduce the South of India and turned his 
arms against the Marathas in 1683. Then Rama Raja ded to Gingee 
and that place became a rallying point for the broken Maratha 
forces. This was held by Rama Raja till 1698 when it fell into the 
hands of Mughals. These coins were therefore issued by Rama 
Raja, son of Si?aji, during the period from 1683 to 1698. They can 
be called Rama Raja fanams. 

The lines and dots may at first sight appear to represent a dagger 
but from a knowledge of coins generally we know that the dagger 


i Gazetteer of South A root District — page 42. 

=2 South Arcot District Gazetteer— pB,ge SIJO and footnotes under. 
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alone is not used. But it ma.? sometimes be used with other 
emblems of royalty with the sun and moon to denote eternity. We 
know also that in ancient times these lines and dots were used con- 
ventionally to represent some figure or other. So I think that the 
lines and dots on the coins now being discussed may represent only 
the figure of the Raja and this view receives ample confirmation 
from the Devanagari legend on the reverse side. We learn that 
coins ^ similar in design were minted by the French at Pondicherry 
and by the Dutch at Nagapatam with their respective bale marks on 
the reverse. The figure is similar to that found on coins struck at 
Pondicherry by the Dutch during their occupation of it from 1693 
to 1698. It was thought by Colonel Pearse as Kali or Suli of 
Tanjore. It is also stated that this design was found anterior to 
1693 in the coins of Negapatam and the Dutch copied this design 
from them. He thinks that this design was extant as early as the 
second century of the Christian era during the period of the CTfUptas, 
but from the existing literature on the coins of the Guptas we find 
that no such design existed. Therefore this is a later design, but 
current in the Eastern districts at the beginning of the 17th centuiw 
and the French, the Dutch and the Marathas might have copied it 
from that early design. 

. 1 Maurin Nahuys— Bes Indes Neerlandaises ’-Part II, 
page 14, 
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-THE WESTERN GA^AS OF TALKAD. , ' „ 

By Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhaghar, M.A. ■' 

Among the dynasties that ruled in Southern India in early times, 
that of the Gahgas of Talkad was one of the most interesting which 
held its own for nearly seven centuries from about the fourth to the i 

eleventh. The Gan gas ruled over the greater part of the present 
Mysore country, their territory being known as Gahgavadi;a Ninety* 
six Thousand province. The existing Gahgadikaras, properly Ganga- 
vadikaras, who form the largest section of the agricultural popula- ! 

tion of Mysore even now, represent their former subjects. Their | 

earliest capital was Kuvalala or Kolai% situated to the west of the 1 

Palar river in the eastern part of M^^sore. The capital was subse- ' 

quently removed to Talkad on the Kaveri, which continued as such 
until its capture by the Colas at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury when the Gahga sovereignty came to an end. Though Talkad 
was the permanent capital, the royal residence was removed to a 
more central position at Maime or Manyapura to the north-west of 
Bangalore in the eighth century in the time of Srlpurusa, during whose 
long reign the Gahga kingdom may be said to have reached the 
height of prosperity. The Gahgas are stated to be of the Jahnaveya 
family and of the Kanviyana-gotra, and are usualiy styled ALO%?i- 
nivarfna’dharma'mahadhiraja {oic fnaJiarajadhiraja), They had an ele- 
phant for their crest. The titles Satyavdkpa and NUimdrga are as 
a rule applied alternately to the later kings. The foundation of the 
Gahga kingdom is attributed to the agenc.y of a Jaiiia teacher of the 
name of Simhanandi 

It is interesting to note that several of the Gahga kings were not 
only patrons of literary merit but were themselves authors of some 
important works in Sanskrit and Kannada. Thus Madhava II wrote 
a commentary on Dattaka’s sutras or aphorisms dealing with the 
branch of the Kdma^dstra known as YaiHka. Durvinifca was the 
author of three works in Sanskrit, namely, a grammatical work 
known as Sahdavatdra^ a Sanskrit version of the Paisaci Vaddakathd 
or Bfhatkatlid and a commentary on the fifteenth mrga of the Kirdt- 
drjumya of Bharavi who lived for some time at his court. In case 
this king is, as is very probable, identical with his namesake men- 
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tioned la the of abou 850 as an eari}^ Kannada prose 

writer, his many-sided scholarship is really worthy of admiration. 
Sripnrusa wrote a work on elephants, called Gaja^mtra. His son 
Bivamara also composed a work on elephants, called which, 

it is said, was sung even by women 'i^hen pounding grain, Ereyappa, 
who had the distinctive title Mahendrantaka, was the patron of the 
Kannada poet Gunavarma I, the author of the Sudraka, the Hari- 
vamM and other works. Camunda-Eaya, the minister of Racamalla, 
composed the Trisastilaksana-mahdpurdna in 978. Nagavarma I, who 
was patronised by Racamalla’s younger brother Rakkasa-Gahga, 
was the author of the Ghandojnhudlii^ the earliest Kannada work 
on prosody, and a Kannada metrical version of Sana's Kddcmharl. 

The purpose of this paper is to notice briefly an important set of 
Ganga copperplates recently discovered by me and to ■ make a few 
observations on the pedigree and chronology of the Gahgas about 
which there has been a wide difference of opinion. The plates regis- 
ter a grant in A.D. 968 by the Ganga king Marasimha to a Jaina 
scholar named Munjarya who had the title Vadighanghala-bhatta. 
They give a full account of the Ganga dynasty and contain the 
longest Ganga inscription that has yet been discovered. 

The plates of Mtarasimha are seven in number, each measuring 12'' 
by 6f ". The first and last plates are engraved on the inner side only. 
The writing is in beautiful Haia-Kannada characters. The plates are 
strung on a circular ring which is in diameter and thick, and 
has its ends secured in the base of a square seal measuring by 3|". 
The seal which is beautifully executed, is divided transversely into 
two unequal compartments, the upper enclosing about three-fourths 
of the space and the lower about one-fourth. The upper compartment 
has in the middle a fine elephant in relief standing to the proper 
right, surmounted by a parasol flanked by cauris, with the sun and 
the crescent at the upper corners. Behind the elephant is a lamp- 
stand with what looks like a ccturi above it, and in front a vase sur- 
mounted by a dagger, and a lampstand. The lower compartment 
bears in one horizontal line the legend Sri-Mdrasingha-Devam in Hala- 
Kannada characters. A portion of the right hand lower corner of 
the first plate is broken off, and as the result of this a few letters at 
the ends of lines 1-6 are missing, but these can to some extent be 
filled up from the corresponding portions of other grants of the 
dynasty. The plates were in the possession of Kempananjayya, son 
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of Siddamailappa, a resident of Aidiir, Ohamarajanagar Taluk, 
Mysore district, and are said to have been unearthed by him about 
six years ago while ploughing his land in Kudlur near Danayakan- 
pura in Tirumuhiudlu Narsipur Taluk of the same district. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit with the exception of 
the portion Tines 178-189) giving the income and boundaries of the 
village granted, which is in old Kannada. The Sanskrit portion, 
mostly in prose, also contains a number of verses here and there be- 
sides the five imprecatory verses coining at the close Though partly 
similar in contents to the Keregodi-Rangapura plates ^ of Rajamalla 
IT the Narsapiir plates of the same king, the GattavacM plates ^ of 
Ereyappa, and the Sudi plates ol Butuga, the inscription is unique 
in several respects: (1) It is artistically executed as regards both 
writing and composition, —may be looked upon as a Sanskrit Gafnpu 
work of considerable literary merit, (2) It is the longest Ganga grant 
yet discovered, consisting, as it does, of 200 pretty long lines of 
matter. (3) It is the only Gahga grant that I have seen with an 
ornamental square seal and with a label giving the name of the 
royal donor. (4) It appears to be the first copperplate inscription 
yet discovered of the Ganga king Marasimha. (5) Being one of the 
latest records of the dynasty, it gives a complete genealogy and some 
items of information, especially about the later kings, not found in 
other published grants. Considering the quantity of matter con- 
tained in it, the inscription is remarkably free from orthographical 
and other errors. I think it is a genuine record of the period cited 
in it. 

Before proceeding to remark on the new items of information fur- 
nished by the grant, it is desirable to exhibit the genealogy of the 
Gangas as given in it, as it may be looked upon as almost complete, 
there having been only two or three steps more before the dynasty 
was subverted by the Cojas, 


1 Mysore Archmological Report^ 1919, paras. (i3~68. 

2 X, Kolar, 90. 

S XII, N8Lniangud,*269. 

* Epi. Jnc?., ill, p. 158, 
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Ganga Genealogy according to the plates of Mdrasimha 

Kongunivarma dharma-tBaharajadhiraja-parame^vara-pararaabhattaraka 

1. Madhava-mahadhiraja I. 

Jaya-bhusana. 

2. Madhava-mahadhiraja II, 

3. Harivarma-mahadhiraja. 

"I 

4. Visnugopa-maharajadhiraja. 

5. Madhava-mahadhiraja III. 

Kohgunivarraa-dhariiia-maharajadhiraja-parame^vara (or briefly K. D. P.) 

6. Avimta. 

7. Durvimta. 


8. Muskara. 

9. ^nvikrama. 


10. Bhuvikrama. 
Srivallabha. 

1 

Kohgu ai varma-mahar aj adh iraj a 
ll. Nava Kama, 
^ivamara I. 
^ista-priya. 

■' 1 

A son. 

1 * 

K. D. P. 

12, ^ripurusa. 

Bhimakopa, Lokadhurta, Rajakesari. 

1 

. K. D. P. 

I 

l3. Sivamara-Deva IL 

14. Vijavaditya. 

Saigotta. 

1 

Satyavakya K. D. P. 

15. Racamaila I. 

NitimargaKl D. P. 

16. Eregahga-Deva (1). 

Satyavakya K. D. P. 

18, Butliga (I). 

17. Rajamalla TI. 

Gunaduttarahga. 

m. Amoghavarsa's daughter Candrob- 
J balabba. 

Nitimarga K. D. P. ' 

19 Eregahga-Deva (TI). 
Jiireyappa. 

Koma ravedehga. 
m. Nijagali’s daughter Jakamba. 

1 


SatyavSkya K. D. P. NltimSrga i. D. P. Safcyavakya K D. P. 

20. Warasimha-Deva. 21. Rajamalla HI. 22. BOtuga (II). 

Biravedehga. Kacceya'Oahga. Gahga-GSngeya, GaDga-Narayanai 

Jayaduttarahga, Nanniya-Gahga. 
m. Baddega’s daughter Revakanimmad, 
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Satyavakya K. D. P. ^ 

22. Botuga (IT). 

Ganga- Gangey a , Ganga-N aray ana , 
J ayaduttaranga, Nanniya-Ganga. 
m. Baddega’s daughter Revakanimmadi. 


Nitimarga K. D. P. Satyavakya K. D. 

23. Punuseya-Gahga. 24. Maras imha-Deva. 

Marula. ^ Guttiya-Gahga, Gahga-cu^amani, 

Gahga-martaiida, Gahga-Oakrayudha, Gahga-mandaiika, Caladuttarahgaj^ 
Kamada, Kaliyuga-Bhima, Kirti-Manobhava Mandalika-Trinetra, 

m. Krsiia’s daughter. 

This genealogy is mostly identical with that given in several of 
the published grants. The points however in which it differs from 
that given in some may be noted here. Unlike the present grant, 
the Sudi plates ^ of Butiiga state that 11 was the son of 10, that 12 
was the son of 11 and that 21 and 22 were the sons of 20. The 
Valiimalai rock inscription^ of Kajamalla I also makes 12 the son 
of 11. The mention of 12 as the son of 9 in the Narasnnharajapura 
plates, unlike the majority of the published grants, has to be 
looked upon as a mistake. Like the present grant, the stone in- 
scription EC: VIII, Nagar 35, of 1077, mentions 20,21 and 22 as 
brothers. It is worthy of note that from 15 onwards to the end, 
omitting 18, the titles Satj^’avakya and Nitimarga are regularly 
applied to alternate kings. According to this grant Ereyappa (19) 
was a Nitimarga. as also his second son Rajamalla (21). 

As stated before, the plates of Marasimha are partly similar in 
contents to the Keregodi-Rahgapura, the Narsapiir, the Gattavadi 
and the Sudi plates. Some of the new facts given in them may 
now be noticed together with any peculiarities not observed in other 
grants. The first king is called Madhava. The same is the case in 
a nearly contemporaneous stone inscription at Laksmesvar,'^ of 968, 
and in some later records in the Simoga district, Nagar 35, of 1077, 
and Simoga 4, of 1122, which however make Madhava the younger 
brother of Dadiga to whom a few steps in the pedigree are prefixed. 
It is also stated in the present record that Madhava obtained great- 
nessby following the Jaina doctrine, that he severed the stone pillar 
by favour of the Jaina teacher Simhanandi and that his head was 
adorned with a frontlet made of ATama'Mm. flowers. Simoga 4 like- 
wise states that Simhanandi presented him with a sword and pro- 


Epi, Ind. Ill, 15B. 

3 Mysore Archaeological Report ^ 1921, para. 61. 


2 Epi. Ind, IV, 141. 
4 Jnd, Ant. VTI, 107. 
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cured for him a kingdom, and that he placed on his head a coroneb 
of ZnmfHra flowers. There are also other inscriptions and literary 
works which refer to Simhanandi as the founder of the Ganga king- 
dom. The Udayendiram grant of Hastimalla, of about 920, states 
that the Ganga lineage owed its greatness to Simhanandi. Vacrar 
3.6 and 36, of 1077, .say that he made the Ganga kingdom and 
Sravana Belgola 397 (New Edition), of II 78. tells us that he was the 
creator of the Ganga kingdom. Sravana Belgola 67 (64), of 1129 
refers to the same fact thus : “The sharp sword of meditation of 
the venerable arhat, vihich outs asunder the row of stone pillars 
the hostile army of the ghdti sins, was vouchsafed by Simhanandi- 
muni to his disciple (Kongunivarma) also. Otherwise, how was the 
solid stone pillar, which barred the road to the entry of the goddess 

of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him with his sword?’’ 

In an old commentary on the Jaina work Oommatasara, it is stated 
that the Ganga family prospered by the blessing of this sage. The 
present grant seems to apply the title JayabMsana to Madhava. It 
that Visnugopa was a devotee of Narayana, nor does it say 
that Madhava, his son. was a worshipper of Tryambaka. Beside^ 
Bhmakopa two other titles, LoMdAma and Mfa&esari, are applied 
to gripurusa. As in the Gattavadi plates, it is stated of Mijaygditya 
that he, like Bharata, refrained from enjoying the kingdom of his 

elder brother ; of Rajamalla TI that he distinguished himself in the 

battle_of Samiya; and of Butuga I that he defeated Mahendra at 
Biriyur, Surur and Samiya and captured elephants after routing 
the Kohgas w_ho opposed him. With regard to the capture of ele- 
phants by Butuga I, it is interesting to note the statement that the 
capture was effected according to the ancient method mentioned 
m Fancamri which is probably a work on elephants. Ereyappa 
had the title married Jakamba, the daua'hter of 

kmg Nijagali of the Calukya family, and captured the'impre-^- 
nable fortresses of Surur, Nadugani, Midige, Sulisailendra, Tip- 
peru and Penjaju. He had three sons : Satyavakya Narasimha- 
Deva with the title Biravedenga, Nitimarga Rajamalla (III) and 
Satyavakya Butuga II. Rajamalla defeated the Nolamba king 
Amiga in the battle of Kottamangala. As regards Butuga II it is 
stated that he went to king Baddega in the Dahala country and 
married his daughter at Tripuri ; that on the death of Baddeo-a he 
rescued the throne from LaUeya and gave it to king Krsna ; thlt he 
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killed Kakka-Raja, Lord of Acalapura, and defeated Daiitivarm a, 
alias of Banavasi, Ajavarma, the Santam king, Bamari, lord 

of Nnlugiigiri, and Nagavarma : that he conquered king Rajaditya, 
drove out Emaganduga from his country, burnt the fortresses of 
Tanjapuri and Nalkelo, and gave lordly elephants, horses and great 
wealth to Krsna ; and that he confuted the arrogant disputants of 
the Ekdntamata (Buddhism)/ Many of these details about Butuga 
are also given in the Sudi plates which, I venture to think, have 
been declared spurious on very weak grounds. In them though 
Acalapura is mentioned as Alaeapura, probably by a slip of the 
engraver, Nalkelo of the present grant is correctly given as Nalkote. 
The capture of Tanjapuri is also mentioned in the Karhad plates^ 
of Krsna III. Biituga's consort Revakanimmadi had the title Cdgave- 
dahgi. Manila’s first name was Punuseya-Gahga and his titles Qahga- 
martanM, GahgarCakrdyud^ Kmnada, Kaliyuga-Bhima and Kirti- 
Manobhava. He married Krsna’s daughter and obtained from him 
an umbrella called Madanavatara which had never been obtained 
by any other king. In the Gattavadi plates and in Kannada litera- 
te reA the title Kdmada, is applied to Erej^appa, grandfather of 
Manila. From the Hebbal inscription ^ of Marasimha we may infer 
that the name of Krsna’s daughter was Bijabbe. The fact of 
Marula obtaining the umbrella Madanavatara from Krsna is also 
mentioned in Nagar 35. With regard to Marasimha it is stated that 
king Knsna, when setting out on an expedition to the north to con- 
quer Asvapati, himself performed the ceremony of crowning him as 
the ruler of Gahgapacli. 

It is interesting to note that the donee was an eminent scholar of 
varied learning, honoured by several kings. He was an eminent 
poet, knew the essence of the science of grammar, was well versed 
in the three schools of logic and in the Loka^yata, Sankhya, Vedanta 
and Bauddha systems of philosophy, and acquired fame as Vadighah- 
gha}a ill Jainism. He was the teacher of Butuga, an instructor in 
politics in Vallabha-Raja’s capital, a councillor of Krsna III and 
the &rnta-Guru or religious preceptor of Marasimha. He was a 
Jaina, though his grandfather appears to have been an orthodox 
Brahmana. His father, though a Brahmana, was also a great warrior 

1 Spi, Ind* IV, p. 280. 

2 R. Narasimhacar, Indroduction to NBgamrmci' s Kdvydvalokanamt p. 43. 

8 .SJpi. Ind. IV, p. 350. 


causing joy to the king of the- Yarata' country by his valour. The 
donee' was apparently the- author of' some granimatical work, as he ^ 
is, stated to have introduced a system of grammar free from, doubt 
land controversy. 

A few remarks majrnow be made about the Gahgas and their 
chronology in the light of some of the discoveries recently made. 
Oriental scholars are aware of the controversy between the late 
Dr. Fleet and Mr. Rice with regard to the genuineness of the num- 
erous Oahga grants published in the Indian Antiquary and the 
EpigrapMa GarnaMca. Dr. Fleet pronounced the whole series spuri- 
ous, some of them at any rate on very weak grounds, and other 
scholars have simply followed suit. He also stated that the geiieal 
ogy given in the grants was fictitious. Fortunately for the Gahgas, 
the Penukonda plates came to light and Dr. Fleet admitted their 
genuineness and said, " conclusions about it (the grant) are that 
we have here at last a genuine early Gahga record.’^ ^ This grant 
confirms with a slight difference in one detail the first three steps of 
the pedigree given in the other grants. My discovery of the date 
437 for the accession of the Pallava king Simhavarma, probably the 
second of that name, has, along with the palaeographical evidence, 
led Dr. f leet to assign the date 475 to the Penukonda plates. The 
Valjimalai rock inscription of Rajamalla I confirms with the excep- 
tion of one detail four steps from Sivamara I as given in the other 
grants. The Manne plates ^ discovered by me give 817 as the date 
of accession of Rajamalla I. On palaeographical grounds also the 
Vajlimalai inscription may be assigned to about the same period. 
A stone inscription^ of Srivikrama, father of Sivamara I, has also 
been discovered. I have also discovered several genuine Gahga 
grants and published them with facsimiles in my from 1910 

up to the present time. About two of them, namely, the Gum- 
mareddipura plates ^ of Durvinita and the Meiekote plates'^ of Ma- 
dhava, Dr. Fleet wrote to me thus in 1913 : It (the Giimmareddi- 
pura grant) may quite possibly establish the existence of a Gahga 


1 JM.A.S,, 1015, p. 472. 

2 Mysore Archaeological Reports , 1909 and 1910. 

3 EJ. IV, p. 141. ' 

Mysore Archaeological Report^ 1910. 

5 Ibid,, 1917, p. 38. 

6 J6^d., 1912. 1 1010. 
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king named Durvinita ; and even if it should recite and establish all 
the early pedigree which I regard as fictitious, it would not thereby 
establish the authenticity of certain records, asserting that pedIgreeV 
which are palpably spurious. On the side of its being a gemiine 
early record, there are, of course, the points which you have stated 
in your EeporL But there are other points in it, and about it, on 
the other side too. The question is a complex one, requiring much 
thought. For palaeographic reasons, it was certainly not written 
before about A. D. 650: that is, at least a century later than the 
time to which you refer it. A similar remark applies to the Melekote 
plates of Madhava which you refer to about A.D. 400.’’ It will thus 
be seen that he was almost inclined to admit the genuineness of 
these grants, though he differed from me about their period. This 
was, it must be remembered, before the discovery of the Pemikonda 
plates. Since his lamented death, I have discovered these genuine 
Gahga grants— -the Bepdiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krsnavarma,^ 
the Uttanur plates of Durvinita,'^ the Tagare plates of Polavlra,^ the 
Keregodi-Rahgapura plates'*' of Rajamalla II, the Narasimhara Ja- 
pura plates of Sripurusa ^ and the Kudlur plates of Marasimha.^ 
If Dr. Fleet had lived to see these grants also he would certainly 
have changed his opinion about the pedigree cited in the Gahga 
grants being fictitious. In fact^ there were only a few intermediate 
steps from Madhava (III) to ^rlvikrama that had to be admitted, 
those above and below these having already been confirmed by 
admittedly genuine records on copper and stone. The late Dr. 
Hoernle, in a letter dated 20th December, 1912, wrote thus about 
the Gummareddipura record of Durvinita : I must say that the 
appearance of the characters as seen on yonr facsimile suggest 
genuineness.” Another scholar in England wrote thus about the 
Uttanur plates of Durvinita : “ The plates of Durvinita are, no 

doubt, most important. They continue the demonstration of the 
genuineness of the eari}^ Gahga inscriptions, being in full agreement 
with those previously known. I believe that the work of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department in connections with this dynasty will 
always be remembered to its credit,” The Islampur plates of Vija- 
yaditya which are unobjectionable on palaeographic grounds, have 
been pronounced spurious by Professors Stan Konow and Pathak on 

' Mysore Archceological Report^ 1910. ^ Ibid,, 1916 and 1917. ^ Ibid,, 1918. 

■* IbU„ 1919. i.lhid,, 1920) 8 Ibid,, 1921. i E,I., XII, p. 48. 
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account of some errors of orthography. Several of the Rastrakuta 
and other grants which are accepted as genuine are full of such 
errors.'' 

It must not be onderstood from the concluding remarks of the previ- 
ous paragraph that I consider every one of the published Gahga grants 
to be genuine. Ear from it. To be admitted as genuine, they have 
to stand certain well-known essential tests, and if they miserably 
fail, then we are at liberty to stamp them as spurious. Such appear 
to be the grants of Harivarma such as the Tanjore plates,^ of 248, 
the Tagadiir plates,* of 267, and the AJdur plates referred to in para- 
graphs 38 and 39 of the Mysoi'e Archl. Report iov 1921. A great diffi- 
culty with the Gahga grants, especiaiiy the earlier ones, is that they are 
either wrongly dated, such as the grants of Harivarma, or not dated 
at all. The only exception is the Merkara grant, of 466, which, on 
palaeographic and other grounds, Dr. Fleet considered to be spurious. 
The specific dates assigned by Mr, Rice to Avinlta and Burvinita 
are based on the date of the Merkara grant and on his supposition 
that the word Vijaya in the Maiiohalli grant ^ which really means 
‘victorious,’ stands for the cyclic year of that name. These dates 
are therefore not tenable. As stated in the last 31ysore ArchL Report, 
p. 48 the work Avantisundarlkathd, discovered by the Madras Orien- 
fcal Manuscripts Library, gives a clue to the period of Burvinita. In 
the introductory chapter it says that Bharavi stayed for some time 
at the court of Durvinita and that he was a contemporary of Visnu- 
vardhana, evidently the first Eastern Calukya king, and of Simha- 
visnu, the Pallava king of Kanci. Briefly, the account given of 
Bharavi runs thus : In the city of Ktoci in the south of India ruled 
a king of the Pallavas named Simhavisnu who was a great patron 
of learning. One day a stranger appeared before him and recited a 
Sanskrit verse in praise of the Narasimha incarnation of Visnu. On 
hearing the lofty sentiments expressed in the verse the king enquired 
of the stranger who the author of the verse was. He replied thus : 
“In the north-west there is a town named Anandapura, the crest- 
jewel of Arya-de^a, from which a family of Brahmanas of the Kau§- 
iha-gotra migrated and settled at Acalapura. Narayanasvaml, a 
member of this family, had a son named Bamodara, who became a 


1 LA., VIII, p. 212. 

3 Goorg Inscriptions, No. I. 


^ III, Nanjangud 122. 

* B.G,, IX, Dodda-BallSpur 67 and 68, 
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great scliolar and was known as Bharavi. He became a friend of 
king Visnuvardliana. On one occasion he accompanied the king on 
a hunting expedition and while in the forest had to eat animal flesh. 
To expiate this sin he set out on a pilgrimage and finally settled in 
the court of Burvinita. He is the author of this verse.” On hearing 
this account the king desirous of seeing the poet, invited him to his 
court. The poet caused great joy to the king by reciting his poems. 
The king gave him a respectable dwelling to live in and supplied all 
his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the Pallava king 
Simhavisnu, the Ganga king Durvinita and the Eastern Caiukya 
king Visnuvardhana (I). This connection of Durvinita with Bharavi 
affords a clear explanation of the statement in most of the grants 
that Durvinita was the author of a commentary on the sarga 
of Bharavi’s Kiratm'jiimya, The period of Durvinita according to 
the newly discovered work, will thus be the first half of the 7th cen- 
tury. And this is exactly the period assigned to the Gummareddi- 
pura plates of Durvinita by Dr. Fleet (see last para, but one) on pa- 
laeographic grounds. Durvinita had a long reign of more than forty 
years ; his period may be taken to be 605 to 650. Taking this as the 
basis we have to adjust the periods of the earlier kings. There will 
be no difficulty in this if we take Avinita to be the sister's son of 
the Kadamba king Krsnavarma II. With regard to the later kings, 
my discovery of the date 788 in a stone inscription of Sripurusa ^ 
will serve as a landmark. According to some of his published grants, 
788 would be the 62nd year of Sripurusa's reign. This need not be 
considered an impossible length for a reign, for Amogbavarsa I had 
one as long. Further, it is almost certain that his father did not 
reign. In these circumstances the chronology suggested by Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on page 107 of his Aneient History of the Deccan 
appears to be reasonable and may be provisionally adopted. His 
separation of the Gangas into two dynasties, namely, the Paruvi and 
the Talkad, is rather ingenious, (Mlateral branches of the Ganga 
dynasty are referred to in some records, e.g. the Chikballapur 
plates mention a branch, a member of which named Jayateja was 
ruling in 810 and the Narasimharajapura plates of Sripurusa ^ mention 
a chief of the name of Nagavarma who belonged to the Pasindz- 

i Mysore Archaeological Report^ 1918, para. 76. 

5 Ibid., 1914. 3 Ihid,, 1921. 
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G.anga '.family. : But, the Paruvi . dynasty of the Gahgas does .not 
seem, to be alluded to as such in any published reco.rd. '. The., sugges- 
tion is, however, useful as it removes some difficulties in the aiioca- 
tion of some of the earlier kings. 


THE USE OF cycles; OF RECURRENCE IN 'CHRONOLO. 
;;.GICAL INVESTIGATION.' ■ 

By-I)iWAN' Bahadur L. -D. Swami Kannu Pillat, M.A., UL.B., ' 
Bar-at-Law,l,B.O. 

The most interesting and at the same time the most complicated 
problems in chronological investigation may arise when we wish to 
ascertain the exact 'position of the sun or moon or one or more of 
the planets on an ancient date or to verify an alleged ancient 
eclipse. The problem which confronts the ohronologist in practice 
is usually the converse of this. That is, he may have come across 
an ancient record indicating that the sun or moon or one or more 
of the planets stood in a particular position or that there was a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, and he may wish to make use of these as- 
tronomical facts to discover, establish or verify an ancient date. 

The following are instances of such problems : — 

(1) Valmiki's Ramdyana states that Rama was born on the ninth 

of the lunar month Caitra when five planets were in exalta- 
tion, and these planets are assumed to be the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Venus, and Saturn. The houses of exaltation of these five planets 
ave Mesa (or Aries), Karkataka (ov Gb>xigqv), Mina (or Pisces) and 
Tula (or Libra). The chronologist may put himself the question, 
were these planets at any time in the positions named, on the ninth 
tithi of Oaitra, and if so when ? Whether the casting of such a hor- 
oscope was possible at any date which might be assigned on general 
considerations to Rama’s birth, is a distinct question which the 
ohronologist may have to answer by way of supplementing his answer 
to the first question. 

(2) When Sankara was born, four out of the same five planets 
i.e. all excepting Venus, are supposed to have been in exaltation , 
Nobody doubts but that the casting of a horoscope was possible 
when Sankara was born but the other question corresponding to 
that raised by Rama’s horoscope, viz. for what date Sankara’s 
horoscope was true, must be answered by the chronologist. 

(3) Various collocations of the planets are referred to in the 
MaJidhhdrata as having been noticed at the time of the great battle 
in the months of Karttika-Marsfasira : ( 1) were these observations 
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pos^dble at any date which could be assigned to the Mahdhhdrata 
(2) Are these so-called observations consistent with one another ? (3) 
Was any particular alleged observation, e.g. that about Mars retro- 
grading in Magkd naksaira in the month of Karttika, astronomically 
impossible , and what bearing has this fact on the other observations 
supposed to have been made at the same time ? (4) Can a definite 

date be assigned to any of the collocations ? 

These are a few of the many tantalizing issues raised by the 
astronomical references in the Mahdhlidrata- 

(4) An ancient Chinese observation is said to refer to five planets, 
the Moon; Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and Saturn, which were in the same 
constellation {perhaps Krttika) hBt\vem 2500 B.G. and 2400 
B.O. Was there such a conjunction ? Did it happen more than once 
during the period in question I And if it happened only once, would 
that enable us to fix the date ? The Chinese civilization is, by all 
accounts, very ancient, and for aught we know, such an observation 
may well have been made and it would be interesting if the chro- 
nologist could discover, establish, or verify, the date. 

(5) Coming to times more distinctly modern, an ancient Jewish 
tradition connected the birth of the Messaiah with a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Was there such a conjunction at any date which 
could with any probability be assigned to the birth of Christ, 
and would such a conjunction throw a light on the state of the 
heavens at the time of the birth of Christ, as narrated in St. Luke’s 
Gospel! 

(6) The Jews in Cochin on the West Coast of the Madras Presi- 
dency are in possession of an ancient copperplate grant which is 
still shown to visitors at the Jewish synagogue in Cochin, and their 
belief is that the grant was made by a king of Cochin called Biias- 
kara Eavivarman in the 1st century A.D. The date of the copper- 
plate is the 2nd year opposite the 36th year. This so-called opposi- 
tion of years is itself a chronological problem. Fortunately wdthin 
the last few years of the twentieth century A.D. other copperplate 
grants by a king or kings bearing the same name Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman have come to light in a part of the country not far from 
Cochin and they refer to a position of Jupiter in Tularasi along with 
other astronomical details^ The ohronologist may feel disposed to 


^ Tra\ encore Arclmeoiogicai Series Vol. il, Kc>. 7. 
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review the Cochin Jews’ grant in the light of these positions of 
Jupiter , and then he may have to relegate it to the 11th or 12th cen- 
tury. A.D., 

(7) Lastly, in the very heart of Tamil Sangam literature, where 
one would least'expect it, (if, according to the late Mr. Kanagasabhai 
Pillai in his Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 4 go and the present 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the Ancient India, that literature 
is stamped with clear reminiscences of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A. D.), there is a complete horoscope (see Paripddal, OMito XI), giv- 
ing the positions of Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn on a particular day which was also a day of Lunar Eclipse 
early in the morning. Without reference to theories about the time 
of appearance of the Sangam literature, the chronologist may attempt 
to locate his horoscope in time. 

Solutions oi problems (1) to (6) have been presented to the public 
by various writers, but so far as I am aw^are, no one has presented 
a method oi solving them which anybody could study and thereafter 
apply to the solutions by different critics, so as to be able in turn to 
criticise or challenge them. In this century when even the New- 
tonian law" of gravitation has been challenged, it has become incum- 
bent on an author to provide what are euphemistically termed pros 
and cons, i.e. every facility for the dissection and public criticism of 
his scientific conclusions. In my forthcoming second edition of 
Indian Chronology 1 have fully stated my method of solving such 
problems, but all that can be attempted here is a resume of my 
method. 

There is one essential diflerenee between ordinary or civil chrono- 
logy and those extraordinary chronological investigations with which 
we are now concerned. The ordinary civil chronology of all 
nations, except the Hindus, occupies itself with the mean or average 
movements of the two heavenly bodies which among all peoples 
and at all times have served as the measures of time, the sun and 
the moon : in India alone, in the period since about 500 A.D. the 
actual positions, rather than the mean, of these heavenly bodies as 
well as of others have to be taken into account. In the exceptioual 
chronological investigations we are now discussing the actual posi- 
tions of the sun, moon and planets are in question, and it is for the 
determination of actual pasitippsymdtbaut actual calculation, that 
we find cycles of recurrence. , ^ Ju: India j owu'ng to the peculiarity 



noted above, tbe aetnai positions of the lieavenl}^ bodies dealt witb,^ 
whether son, moon or the planets, are the normal topic of chrono- 
logy and the only possibility of exhibiting the waj^s and means of 
Indian chronology, if we wish to keep in the background the details 
of astronomical calculations which repel even investigators, is by 
using cycles of reenrrence. The long cycles of 432,000 and 4,320,000 
years which are used in Indian astronomy will not suit our purpose 
and indeed they are meant for a different purpose altogether. 

For tiihis and naksatras, for which Indian chronology postulates 
minute accuracy as regards ending moments, we have to employ 
<iuite a number of cycles of recurrence : — 

For the mean ending moment of tithis we use successively ~ 

(а) 64 /-Mzs = 63 days — *001 day. 

(б) 703 titliis =692 days -f- *0001 day. 

(c) 9203 tifhis ^9059 days + *00002 day. 

For the moon’s equation we use — 

(а) 28 = 1 anomalistic month — *007 day. 

(б) 3779 = 135 anom. months -*001 day. 

For the mean ending moments oi nakmtras, we use — 

(a) 84 naksairas = 85 days + *0008 day. 

(b) 1343 ^a^sa^ms = 1359 days + *0003 da,y. 

For the moon’s M^’5a/ra equation vve use — 

(a) 354 = 13 anomalistic months f *008 day. 

{b) 3431 nahqatras =126 anom. months + *003 day. 

After 550 years less 19 days, the mean and acttial ending moments 
of naksdtras and the naksatra eqneition of every successive naksa- 
ira will be the same ; the serial number of each naksatra being . . .4, 
and week-day. , . 1. So far as can be perceived, there is no similar 
cycle eonneeting the mean ending moment of a iithi and the two 
equations which, in Indian astronomy, determine its actual ending 
moment. The cj^oies defined above enable us, however, to write 
down, or print, successively for any number of years, the mean end- 
ing moments and the two equations of successive iithis ; the labour 
saved in this way enables us to calculate the actual ending moments 
of successive iithis and naksatras iot’ ten years in a single day, or for 
1500 years in 150 days, wherbas the ordiinary Indian pancanga-me^ker 
spends not less than a whole month in calculating the tithis oi a 
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single year and he spends oii the whole three months for preparing 
a single year’s 

In regard to planets, the Indian system enables the chronologist 
to obtain the actual positions of planets praeticaily for all time 
with sufficient accuracy for purposes, by using appropriate 
cycles, but neither the fact that such cycles exist nor the possibility 
of using them for arriving at the actual positions of planets on any 
ancient date has, so far as I am aware, been ever brought to public 
notice, any more than the possibility of calculating, by means of 
appropriate cycles, the actual ending moments of tithis and naksatras 
for any date, past, present or future. It is for this reason that I 
crave the indulgence of theConference for this paper- As in the case 
of tithis^ the Indian sj^stem uses only two equations for determining 
the actual geocentric place of a planet, and this process gives 
results which seldom differ from the absolutely correct result by as 
much as two degrees. The two equations depend, the one on the 
mean longitude of the planet, and the other on the mean longitude 
of the sun at the moment in question. (The statement overlooks 
certain minor details of calculation but it is- in the main correct). By 
using certain long period cycles for the different planets (363 years 
for Mars, 355 years for Mercury, 605 years for Jupiter, 235 years 
for Venus, 383 years for Saturn, and 1711 years (less two days) for 
Baku or the moon’s ascending node), we are able to set down at 
once without calculation the date when the same planet was in the 
same position any number of years hefore the present time. 

For determining the movements of the several planets during a 
single cycle we do not need to calculate the movements of Mars for 
363 years, of Mercury for 355 years, of Jupiter for 305 3 'ears, of 
Venus for 235 years, of Saturn for 383 years and of Baku for 1711 
years. Each one of these long cycles is connected with certain 
shorter cycles which have been known for a long time (Mars, 79 
years ; Mercury 46 years ; Jupiter 83 years ; Venus 8 years ; Saturn 
59 years, and Baku 18 years and 10 days) in such a way that out 
of each shorter cycle the corresponding longer cycle niay be evolved 
by a simple arithemetioal process. The exact way in which this is 
done may be best understood from the illustrations given in the 
^^ecoiid edition oi Indian Chronology B ^ 

In addition to the cyclic tables above referred to, we want, for the 
investigation of horoscopes in which years are omitted, which is the 
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case with all ancient Indian horoscopes, also a table giving in parallel 
columns for Mars, for Jupiter and Saturn, the increase of mean 
longitude for one year, for two years, for three, years and so .on, up. 
to,, .say, 2000 years; and we also want, at any rate for Mars, an eye- 
table giving for each day of the Indian solar year, or for every ten 
days, the actual geocentric longitude corresponding to every succes- 
sive degree of mean longitude. 

Armed with these three tables, we may with confidence approach 
the solution of any of the planetary problems set out in paragraph 
supra; the actual solutions of all the problems, or a proof that a 
solution does not exist, will be found in the second edition of hidian 
and the appendices thereto. 

We may conclude with a remark about eclipses. The weil*known 
eclipse cycle, called the Saros of 18 years and 10 days has to be 
combined for our purposes with another cycle of 58 years less 41 
days, after which the Sun returns to almost exactly the same 
position with reference to the Moon’s ascending node. The combina- 
tion can be carried on for 1711 years less 2 day^^, after which the 
whole series is repeated without alteration For lunar eclipses this 
cycle gives good results and for solar eclipses certain considerations 
as to visibility of solar eclipses which are explained in the second 
edition of my Indian Chronology have to be borne in mind. 

On the general subject of the investigation of ancient dates in 
India, it is well to bear in mind the results of recent historical 
research in India as well as in Europe 

(1) While Indian literature is undoubtedly ancient, every part of 
it is not equally ancient. Particularly in the Department of Indian 
Astrology, a number of patently modern compositions pass for the 
works of Rais dating from the dawn of Kaliyuga or earlier. Thej^ 
are simph^ forgeries in the sense that the}’ profess to be very ancient, 
whereas they are not, and an astronomical analysis of their con- 
tents, which is possible whenever they contain horoscopes, will 
reveal their absolutely modern character. A circumstance of which 
astrologers do not seem to be aware, but which the public at any 
rate is interested in knowing, is that a genuine horoscope containing 
the positions of five or six planets in rdiis (i.e. in mnitiples of 30"^, 
without specification of the particular degree), provided the time of 
year is indicated even in general terms, should enable an investiga- 
tor working on the lines indicated in hidian Chronology ” (second 
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edition), to verify date in sucli a manner that the same hor- 
oscope would not be applicable to more than one date at most to two, 
during a period of several thousand years. I would go so far as to 
throw out a challenge that the entire contents of the collections of 
horoscopes, known by the name of Grantha nadi in Southern India 
and by other names elsewhere, can be proved mathematically to be 
concerned eKciusively with the lives of persons born within the last 
hundred years. Why should the MaJiarsis who wrote in the dawn 
of Kaliyuga have concerned themselves exclusively with persons 
born within the last hundred years, say between A.D. 1820 and 
A.D. i920 ? : 

I have in my possession a Tamil pamphlet giving Ramans hor- 
oscope in most minute detail, but without the year. I do not enter 
into the question whence these details were derived, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to the learned author of the pamphlet that a 
horo.scope with so many details can be referred onl 5 ^ to one year, 
month, day, hour, and minute in a million years, and nevertheless 
he has made no attempt to find out the year which would at least 
have been interesting as a speculation. “One horoscope— one 
date,*’ 

If we approach the question from the historian’s point of view, 
we find [Eficyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 2 , p. 797, Article Astrology) 
that the theor^^ of the ecliptic does not appear to have been per- 
fected until after 539 B.C. ..... .The researches of Bouche Leclercq ^ 

Cumont ‘^ and Boll ^ have enabled us to fix with a considerable degree 
of definiteness the middle of the Ith century B.C. as the period 
when Babylonian astrology began its triumphal march to the west, 
invading the domain of Greek and Roman culture and destined to 
exercise a strong hold on all nations and groups — more particularly^ 
in Egypt — that came within the sphere of Greek and Roman influ- 
ence ” . . . . (Astronomy proper was just dawning in Bab^ylonia at the 

downfall of the Babylonian empire, 539 B.C. In the hands 
of the Greeks and of the later Egyptians astrology and astronomy 


1 Bouche Leclercq, UAstrologie Qrecque^ Paris, 1899. 

2 Franz Cumont, Caialogus codicwn aairologorum Qraeconim, Brussels, 189S ; 
7 parts published up to 1909. 

Franz Boil, Die Esforschung der antiker A strologte. Ch, Viroileaud, L' astro- 
logie chaideenne, Paris, 1905 — to be completed in S' parts,, transliteration and 
translation of cuneiform texts. , 
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were carried ^far beyond 'tiie limits attained . by the Babylonians^'’ 
(The .Babylonian astrology Avas confined to inspecting; the .heavens in. 
order to foretell their influence on kings and pubMc events).... 

The endeavour to trace the horoscope of the mdividual from the 
posifcion of the planets and stars at the time of birth (or as was 
attempted by other astrologers at the time of conception) represents 
the most significant contribution of the Greeks to astrology/’ 

A perusal of the article from which the above passage is ex- 
tracted will convince any one that the astrology which we find 
reflected in classical works (Livy, Tacitus, Plutarch, etc.) as well as 
in Shakespeare’s references in Hamlet and Julius Gmsar (reproduced 
partly from Plutarch and partly perhaps from the contemporary 
astrological writers of Queen Elizabeth’s time, whose name was 
legion), is the astrology of empires, prognosticating revolutions 
among mankind, and not the fortunes of private individuals ; that 
the latter kind of astrology, called judicial, was probably invented bv 
the Greeks and Chaldeans in the two or three centuries preceding 
the Christian era, that from Greece it spread to Rome probably 
within the last 150 years B.O, and that in the first 150 years A. I), 
it was actively cultivated at Rome as testified to by Juvenal and 
other writers, and in the Roman Empire, chiefly at Alexandria, 
becoming associated about 150 A.D. with the illustrious name of 
Klaudios Ptolemy. 

(2) An examination on the other hand, of dated early Indian 
astrological works by Varahamihira and others (see Dr. Burgess’ 
Notes in J,R.A.8. Hindu astronomy and the sources of our 

knowledge of it) will convince us that Varahamihira freely borrowed 
his astronomical constants, terms and phrases from the Greek 
writers; and that the true genesis of Indian astrology is from the 
Greek writers on astrology between A.D. 150 and A.D. 300, so that 
Varahamihira is an intellectual descendant of Ptolemy while astrol- 
ogers like Garga who had preceded Varahamihira but of whom we 
know of only by name could not have been more ancient than the 
Giialdean and Greek astrologers who were the progenitors of judicial 
astrology. We are confronted also by the fact that the early Indian 
literature (Sanskrit or Dra vidian) before A.D. 300 does not refer to 
the signs of the zodiac, to the movements of the planets or to 
planetary horoscopes, which are as it were, the tripod of astrology. 
And we have the valuable indirect evidence furnished by Juvenal 
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fchatatEome in the 1st century A.D. when there was a general craze 
for astrology and divination, Indian professionals were imported 
into Rome, as aMg'Mr.9, not as 

(3) The allusions to astrology which are to be found in the 
aneient Indian works like the Ramayana and the MaMbharafa are 
as a rule merely astrological tit-bits introduced or rather inter- 
polated into the text by subsequent copyists, editors or scholiasts. 
Other ancient Indian works simply ignore planetary astrology, 
though they refer to good and bad days as determined by the 
movements of the Sun and the Moon. 

(4) Eclipses are no doubt alluded to in ancient Indian works, 
but an eclipse, unconnected with any other indication of date, is of 
as little use for chronological investigation as the references to lunar 
months and tithis in the Brahmi inscriptions. 

(5) As a rule, either a horoscope or an allusion to a week-day 
is necessary for verifying an Indian date and both horoscopes and 
week-days (as the writer has shown elsewhere) are in India posterior 
to 300 A.D. 





GLIMPSES OP MAURYAN .INVASION IN CLASSICAL; . 
TAMIL LITERATURE. 

By Dr. S. KrisHxNaswami Aiyangae, M.A., Ph/f). 

Ill the mass of literature called Saiigam literature we get some 
allusions to the Maiiryas and Mauryan invasions of South India 
which throw new light upon this particular period of history. 
Among the number of poets whose works are found collected in this 
volume of literature there are thr-ee authors who refer to the Maurya 
invasions specifically. One of them is the Brahmana poet Mamula- 
nar, the much respected Brahmana poet of the Agmtya-goira, belong- 
ing to the south country ; the other is Paraih Korranar, and the third 
is Kallii-Attiraiyanar. Mamulanar has got two references in respect 
of this particular matter, and the other two, one each. The general 
character of these references is to a distant hill worn by rolling cars 
of the Mauryas beyond which a young lover is stated to have gone 
in quest of wealth. His love-lorn sweet-heart at home pining away 
in solitude for his return, is assured in various wa^^s that even if he 
should have got past this hill he would keep his promise and return 
on the appointed day. That is the general purport of the passages 
in the first two authors. 

Aham 251 contains the following detailed reference to the Mauryan 
invasion; '’■'the Kosar of the artificially decorated ears carrying 
their pennons of victory and flying fast as a gust of wind, at one 
time destroyed their enemies on the field of battle at Podiyil protect - 
ed by the hedge of old banyan trees, and made their w^g,^iike drums 
moan in consequence of the calamity. Even after that fatal defeat 
Mohur did not submit. The newly installed Mauryas, whose army 
contained a very large number of elephants, marched dowm to 
attack them ; and their beautifully decorated ears wore down hill 
sides making dark passages through which clear water flowed in 
torrents.” This is again described by another poet Palai-pach^a- 
perum-Kadungo in these terms : ■ the Kosar of Nallur who appeared 
at Podiyil possessed of old banyan trees, with braying drums and 
bleating conches, to take tribute, ' In interpreting the first, the lead 
is given to us by the author in the moaning of the drum, a clear 
indication of a battle and a defeat. This naturaliy involves a place 
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■wtiicli is Podiyil. The word could however be broken in Tamil to 
be equivalent to Podi instead of Podiyil. Taking it thus, the expres- 
' . sion would mean at the assembly ” under the banyan tree. This 
interpretation is taken to be established by .a passage iii' the 
MadfwrailcMnji where the author institutes a comparison between 
the appearance of the ministers at the Pandyan Court, and the 
appearance of the Kosar in the court of Palaiyan of Mohur. The 
points of the comparison are that the ministers are as indinciiing in 
speaking out their minds as the Kosar, and they were four bodies 
like the four sections of the Kosar, the poet having separate! ,y spoken 
of the fifth of the five sections of ministers before. There is clearly 
nothing in the last passage thab the reference is to the same incident 
described by Mamular There is nothing more than a simple com- 
|]iarison to the well-known Kosar ” of unchanging word and the 
reference to Palaiyan gives the date of the reference to the age of 
Palaiyan Mliran, the enemy of Senguttuvan. Even taking Palaiyan 
as the family designation of the chiefs of Mohur, there is nothing to 
lead us to treat this pasusage, as having anything to do with the 
incident described in Aliam 251. Hence Podiyil has to be taken to 
refer to the hill of the name, and the incident referred to is not to an 
incident of contemporary occurrence. 

4/mm 281 of the same Mamiilar, says m effect that the lover has 
gone past the limit, marked by the hill worn by the bright rolling- 
wheels of the cars of Mauryas, who marched towards the south, 
pushing in front the valiant Vadukar, deft in shooting arrows to fly 
hissing through the air. The probabilities in this case are that the 
Mauryan invasion here referred to is the same as the one in the poem 
251. This invasion by the Mauryas apparentlj^ made a strong impres- 
sion upon the people of the south, and Mamular of the Agmtya-gotra 
probablj^ came of a family of settlers in the region where there was 
a lively recollection of the tradition. This means that a particular 
hill marked the limit of Tamil land, going beyond which one got 
into a foreign land and an unknown country, return from which in 
safety became problematical. The hill under reference marks there- 
fore some well-known frontier hill, a considerable distance from the 
Tamil land across which the war chariots of the Mauiwas had to be 
taken at great labour. A tribe of people, foreigners apparently, 
specifically called Kosar, advanced southwards so far as the Podiyil 
hill and defeated some enemy there when the chieftain of Mohur 
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decliaed to submit. In consequence the Mauryas marched upon the 
torritorj^ In regard .to this the points to be noted are that the' 
Kosai% of whom four divisions are. known in this body of Tamil 
literature, were somehow connected with the Maur^^as. 

There is only one Mohur known in Tamil literature, of which a chief 
of the name Palaiyan played an important part against various 
enemies, most conspicuous among them being Sem-Kuttuvan-Sera. 
It is to subjugate this Mohur which is a place seven miles north-east 
of the town of Madura with a fortified temple and some remnants of 
a comparatively old chieftaincy, that the Mauiyas are said to have 
advanced after the failure of the Kosar. The other poem of this 
author refers to the southern invasion of the Mauryas. This time 
the Mauryas came, led foru^ard by the Vadukar, or pushing them in 
front. In this connection, there is the same reference to the hill 
worn b}^ the war chariots of the Mauryas. The second author merely 
refers to the Mauryas and the cutting down of the hill to make a 
roadway for the war chariots of the Mauryas. The third author 
refei's similarly to the cutting down of the hill side to make way 
for the rolling cars. But the word Jfonyar has a second reading 
On’yar which the learned commentator on the work has adopted 
as the reading. On this point it must be noted that a dispassionate 
and a close examination of the passage shows clearly that the 
reading Morlym' would read very much better, and would be very 
much more in keeping with the general sense of the passage than 
the reading Oriyar. The passage refers in the first part to the 
poet's affirmation that he would never forget, while alive, his patron 
Adan-Ungan. The reason for this determination of his is that the 
patron is as constant and unchanging in the protection of the earth 
as the sun itself. In describing the sun as fixed and steady the poet 
refers to the position of the sun in the middle of the earth sending 
forth his rays through hill-tops worn by the rolling cars of the Mauryas 
or Oriyar. There is no particular appropriateness in bringing in the 
fabled people Oriyar in their hill of residence Oakravala. Having 
regard to the class of works concerned, the other passages under 
reference in connection almost with the same matter ought to be the 
best commentary on this doubtful passage. 

The four texts that bear definitely upon the Mauryan invasion of 
the south are, Mamulanar’s Aliam 251 coupled with Perum-Kadungo's 
Kunmitokai 15, Mamulanar’s Aham 281 and Madiiraihkanji 11. 

21 
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507“5i0. These four passages together give us the following 
■facts : — 

A people called Kosar advanced south and, fought a battle near 
the Podiyil hill. The chieftain of Mohur did not submit to them 
apparently because the}- were not able to inflict upon him a bad 
enough defeat. The Mauryas then undertook an invasion of the 
south, appareiith' for the purpose of making Mohur submit. The 
invasion of the Mauryas in which they came south pushing the 
Vadukar in front stated in Mamulanar’s Aliam 281, probably refers 
to this very same invasion and will not by itself be enough to justify 
the identification of Kosar with Vadukar. The reference in the 
Madumihkanji to the four sections of the Kosar appearing in the 
assembly of Palaiyan of Mohur refers in all likelihood to a different 
occasion, as Palaiyan was a chieftain contemporar}’' with Mamular 
and belonged to the generation of Sehguttuvan who defeated him and 
destroyed his chieftaincy. It is just possible that the chieftains of 
Mohiir bore the family name Palaiyan. It would hardly be justi- 
fiable to make the Maury an invasion an event which took place in 
the age of the Palaiyan Maran who defeated a Cola, Kilii, in Madura ^ 
and whose fortress was destroyed by Senguttuvan Sera.*^ 

It therefore leaves no room for doubt that there is an invasion 
or invasions by the Mauryas under reference, and that in the course 
of this invasion they had to get across a difficult hill making a 
roadway for themselves. This hill was at some considerable dis- 
tance, from the point of view of the Tamilian, and to a love-lorn 
damsel of the Tamil land going across the hill is as much as Shakes- 
peare’s “ her husband is to Aleppo gone.” 

The author Mamulanar refers in the first passage rather familiarly 
to the wealth of the Nandas. The same author in another passage ® 
refers to this wealth of the Nandas as having accumulated in Patali 
(Patna), but got hidden in the floods of the Ganges in times gone 
by. The point of the reference in these cases is, as is borne out hy 
a corresponding passage^ of the same author, in connection with 
the accumulated wealth of the S eras, that the Nandas had accumula- 
ted vast wealth at one time which came to be of no use to them 
having been hidden in the waters of the Ganges, as in the othei as 
having been engulfed in the earth. We have then in Mamulanar 


1 Narklrar in Aham 346. 
Aham 264. 


2 PadirruppattUn 
Aham 127. 
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an author who had heard of the wealth of the Naiidas and who 
speaLs of .the southern invasion of the Mauryas. By way of coii- 
hrmation the two other authors . speak of the invasion of the south 
by the Mauryas also in equally clear terms except for a ditlerence of 
reading in one of the two cases. 




HISTORICAL BASIS AND MODEL FOR KALIDx5SA^S ' 
DESCRIPTION OP RAGHD’S CONQUESTS/ • 

By Rabhagovinda Basak/M.A., M.R.A.S. 

A general consensus of opinion prevails amongst scholars that 
Kalidasa flourished in the fifth centnr}^ A.D., and that he might 
have seen two reigning Gupta emperors, Gandragupta II— Vikra- 
maditya, and his son and successor Kumlraguptal— Mahendraditya. 
It is not even unlikely that the poet might also have lived till some 
time during the prosperous reign of Skandagupta, the son and suc- 
cessor of Kumaragupta I. 

It is not an unusual practice with poets of all ages to introduce, 
consciously or unconsciously, in their works, with respect to their 
heroes and other characters, many things, political or otherwise, 
which are nothing but the reflections of coeval or immediately past 
historical events. It is now a fact of history that Samudragupta, 
the second Gupta emperor, was the restorer of the sacrifice called 
a^vamedha which had fallen into disuse in Northern India, perhaps, 
due to long absence of powerful emperors of Brahmanic faith ruling 
there before him. The most significant epithets of Samudragupta, 
Cirotsmin-divamedhdharttd and ASvamedha-fardhramay used respec- 
tivety in some of the inscriptions of his successors and in the 
legends of some of his own gold coins (one variety of which is 
also knowm to scholars by the name of coins of the aSvamedha 
type) are evidence in point. It is natural that other great rival 
kings of the period may have thrown some sort of opposition to 
the celebration by the Gupta monarch of such a sacrifice, for, 
the performer of it, if successful to the end, attains the position 
of a universal sovereign. A reflection of this historical event of the 
Gupta period is clearly visible in Kalidasa’s description (in Canto 
III of the EaghuvarnSam) of the a^vamedha sacrifices performed b}^ 
Dilipa in which his son Raghu described as Kumara-vikrama (literally^ 
having the valour of Karttikeya) was appointed to keep watch as 
guard over the sacrificial steed. The poet, it appears, has not failed 
to do ample justice to the valour of the famil}^ of his patron kings 
by describing so very vividly the spirit of opposition and pride with 
which Dilipa’s son, Raghu, defended the horse against Indra’s attack 
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wliereiipon an actual fight took place between the lord of gods 
and the son of “ the lord of men/’ It does not even seem quite 
unlikely that in his great Epic the poet to some extent pictured Samu- 
dragupta, at least in this sacrificial scenes, as Billpa , and his chief 
patron .sovereign Candragupta II as Raghu. ft will be going too 
far if it is suggested that in the guise of describing the family of the 
Raglius iRagliundm — anvaya) who were lords of the earth girdled by 
the seas (dsamudra-ksitiki) , Kalidasa was more or less describing 
the kings of the Gupta dynasty beginning with Samudra-ksitisa 
(King Saoiudragupta). The abundant and perhaps intentional use 
of the word mhrama (cf. the title Vikramdditya as used by Candra- 
gupta II) in Canto IV and the word ktmdra in Cantos III and V and 
the short but significant description of the royal family of Aja In 
Canto VI (vv. 74-80) of the Raghuvnmmm may be indications that 
the poet while engaged in introducing, in the svayamvara scene, 
Raghu’s kimdra (son) Aja, prince of the kingdom of Uttarakosala 
may have had in his mind the picture of Vihramaditya's (Candra- 
guptall’s) son Kumaragupta I. Perhaps in the poet’s time the Gupta 
rulers had a second capital in A yodhya. The poet’s description in 
verse 44 of the Megliadutam suggests forcibly in one’s mind that at 
the time of the composition of that great lyric Skandagupta had his 
residence fixed {tatra Skandam niyata-vamtim) in Avanti, probably 
in Ujjain and that he was placed in charge of the king’s (cf. the 
Malmidrddiiya as used by king Kumaragupta I) army ( Fasa- 
mndm camundm raksadietoh) . Was the Epic Ktmdra-sambJmmm 
written in honour of the birth of Skandagupta (for Skanda = Kiimara, 
i.e. Karttikeya) himself ? The above is only to show that the poet 
while composing his Epics could not forget his own patron kings and 
their family, as also the political situation of the country. 

Let us now approach the main point of our thesis. In order prob- 
ably to commemorate the ambitions scheme of conquests of the 
whole earth {krtsna-prthvi-jaydrtha) attempted by Candragupta II ^ 
and his actual conquests of Malava and Surastra, Kalidasa was led to 
introduce in the Raghuvamiam {Gmto IV) such a grand description 
of the round of conquests made by Raghu. It may easily be ob- 
served by any casual reader that Raghu’s conquests were described 
only with regard to those countries and people lying outside the 
limits of the dominions of his patron king and his predecessors; — that 
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is,: those provinces and people that were not within the direct 'adniinis” 
trative jurisdiction of the Gupta rulers. 

In describing in the EaghnvamMm the glories of the kings of the 
solar race famous in Y slmiki' s Eamaymia Kalidasa should have made 
reference to those countries and those people only that would have 
agreed better with the characters of his work; but instead of so 
doing, the poet seems to have not unconsciously, as said before, in- 
troduced in his description kingdoms and people that were more 
widely known in his own time. He has left for us much in his des- 
cription of Raghu’s career of conquests in the Fourth Oanto of his 
great Epic, the Eaghuvamsam (vv. 26-85) for gathering the political 
condition of some of the kings, kingdoms and people of the GJupta 
age. To read history into poetry it may be suggested that the poet 
ma}^ have based his description of Raghu’s round of conquests op a 
similar round of conquests made by some monarcb or rnonarchs be- 
longing to his own times or living at a somewhat earlier period. 
Scholars have greatly varied in dealing with this question. Dr. 
Hoernie ^ thought that the emperor whose exploits and campaigns 
Kalidasa wanted to commemorate in his description of Raghu’s con- 
quests was Yasodharmadeva. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haxa Pra- 
sad Sastri, C.I.E., appears inclined to hold the same view.’^ Mr. P>ijay 
Chandra Majumdar ^ took that rnonarcii to be Skandagupta. Dr, 
Keith ^ following Dr. Buhler said that Raghu’s march was a poeti- 
cal one — and not a real one — the poet Kalidasa having only followed 
the preceding Epics and Puranas. But as has just heen suggested 
by us, the poet may have sought to commemorate the actual con- 
quests of his patron king, Candragupta II, in his description of 
Raghu’s campaigns. It may also be advanced as a most plausible 
view that Harisena’s description of Samudragupta’s conquests in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription ^ may have served as a model be- 
fore KalidaKsa’s eyes when he described in verse Raghu’s conquests 


1 1909, pp. 89-144. 

J.jB. <£• OM.S. II, Pt. I, p. 36, and pp. 40-41. 

3 1909, pp. 731-739. 

^ J.E.A.S. — 1909, pp. 433-439. In a footnote on p. 437, Dr. Keith referred 
to an article by Dr. Bloch in the Z,D.M,G, Ixii, 671-6, on Die Zeit Kalidasa 
and stated that Dr. Bloch also saw a reflection of the glories of Samudragupta 
in & digvij ay a. 

5 Fleet — Qupta Inscription^ I . 
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of tiie quarters It is indeed difficult to negative the 

suggestion that Kalidasa borrowed from Harisena, when we consi- 
der the identity? of idea and verbal form in both. It cannot be passed 
without notice that Kalidasa may not have forgotten the deeds 
of valour of Samiidragupta’s father, Candragiipta I, as described in 
the Meharaiili Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription^ The parallels' 
are very strong and striking and the similarity of the manner of 
description both by Harisena and Kalidasa is so very evident. The 
empire of Eagliu as described in the great Epic appears almost 
exactly that founded by Candragupta I, expanded by his son Samu- 
dragupta by means of digvijaya and established and enjoyed bjMhe 
poet’s patron kings, Candragupta 11 and his son and successor Ku- 
max’agiipta I. Kalidasa has mentioned Raghu in Canto IV (vv. 36 
and 59) of the Eaghuvammm as having erected jaya-stambhas. pillars 
of victory, and this reminds us of the prevailing custom in the Im- 
perial Gupta period of raising such pillars with inscriptions incised 
on them recording the valorous deeds of kings and emperors, the 
most famous amongst them being the pillar of Samudragupta him- 
self and that of his father, Candragupta I, as just mentioned. 

Let us very shortly place before ourselves Harisena’s description 
of Samiidragupta’s expedition. In the half-mutilated verse 5 of 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, some opponents are stated to have 
submitted to him {iarmiam — zipagatdk) after having been afflicted 
by bis prowess (vtryy'Oitaptdh) , SbXid in the next verse it is hinted 
that some of his great wrong -doers were defeated by 

the king in battle by means of his own arms {samgramem sva~ 
hhuja-vijiidk) md perhaps they after expressing repentance for their 
wrong-doing became the monarch’s friends. It is recorded in the 
seventh verse that Acyuta and Nagasena (mentioned also in lines 
20-21) were overthrown (unmulya) and that a descendant of the Kota 
family was made a captive h}^ his soldiers (dandair =:= grdhayatd) . The 
poet-laureate then referred to the aggressive deeds of the emperor 
who engaged himself in hundreds of battles of various kinds (vivi- 
dha’-samara-Ht-dvatarana, 1. 17) for achieving glory and fame by 
making a conquest of the whole earth {sarva-prihivl-vijaya^ 1. 29). 
Lines 19-20 record the defeat courted by the kings of the numerous 
states in the Deccan {Dahsindpathd-mja) — viz. Kosala, Mahakan- 
tara, Kurala, Pistapura, Mahendragiri-Kottura, Erandapalla, Kanci^ 


i 32. 
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. Avamukta,. Vengi, Palakka, Devarastra, Kusthalapiira, .and ot<hei* 
places. Samiidragupta is here described by his panegjndst as attain- 
ing a great good-fortnne mixed with majestic glory doe to his first 
capturing these South Indian kings and afterwards favouring them 
with a release (grahana-moks-dnngraha-janiia-praiapa). Lines 20~2I 
describe Samudragupta as adding to his majesty by violent extermi- 
nation [prasahli-oddharana) of a list of kings of Northern India {AryyU'- 
varta) — viz. Budradeva, Matila, Nagadatta. Candravarman, Gana- 
patinaga, Nagasena, Acyiita, Nandin, Balavarman, and others, 
whose territories, however, were not mentioned by name by the 
court-poet. They perhaps ruled independently over some of the 
well-known neighbouring provinces or states ^ of Northern India, 
such as Pupiarana, Ahga, Avanti, Anupa, Surasena, etc. /existing 
from before Samudragupta’s conquests. There is hardly any doubt 
that these kings, at least those whose states were allowed to con- 
tinue as states and which were not brought under the direct juris- 
diction of the central government/ were made feudatories of the 
Gupta monarch after their defeat, when their kingdoms were most 
probably annexed to the growing Gupta empire. Then the inscrip- 
tion describes the emperor as turning the forest-kings {diaviha-rdja, 
1. 21.) perhaps of modern Central India, into his de]3endants {paricd- 
raklhrta^ 1. 21). In lines 22-23 it is mentioned that some of the 
neighbouring kings of the pratyanta'^ countries in the north and the 
north-east, viz. Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepaia, Kartrpura, 
etc., and some of the republican communi ties of the west and 
south-west, viz, the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas, etc., 
gratified the monarch by paymeiit of all kinds of tributes 
ddna), by obedience to his commands and by approach 

for paying court to him (prandmdgamana) . Lines 23-24 mention some 
of the distant monarchs — the representatives of the various races 

^ Cf. The list of rulers of the different states attending the avayamvara assem- 
bly of Indunaatl in Canto VI of the Raghuvamsam- 

^ Mr, A, K. Maitra, C.I.E., Director of the Varendra Research Society, Raj- 
shahi, in course of his Calcutta University Lectures delivered in 1915-10 on 
‘‘ The Rail of the Fala Kings of Bengal drew the attention of scholars to the 
meaning of the word pratyanta as used in the epigraphs of the Gupta period, 
and referred to the Amarakosa which in Book III has pratyaMo mlecchaiesa^ 
syatA i.e. a country which did not abide by the soeial laws laid down in the 
Brahmanic OTs/ras. 
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of foreigii origin 5 e.g. the Devaputras, Sahis. Sahaiiusahis, Sakas and 
MiirBnda«j „as also the people of Ceylon and the inhabitants of all 
Other islands; rendering the Gupta ruler service by means of self- 
surrender (atma-nivedmia), presents of maidens {kamj'opdycma), 'pa,j- 
ment of tributes (dmia), and request for the issue of the charter 
marked with the Garuda seal to secure them in the enjoyment of 
their territories (ganitmadHmka-svavisaycihlvuJcti-,§dsana>ydccina). The 
emperor is also described dn line 23 as having won fame b}^ re- 
establishing many a royal famiW previously fallen and deprived 
of its kingdom {a7ieJcad)}irasia-rdjyuisanna-rdiavam^a‘praiisihdq)a7ia ) , 
and he is also said to have appointed his own subordinate officers in 
restoring the wealth of various kings who were conquered by the 
strength of his own arms {sinddiujabala-vijit-dneka-narapaM-vibhava- 
pratyarpcma. L 26). 

From the above details it appears to be very plain that there 
were various shades in the degree of conquests and invasions made 
b}' the mighty Gupta emperor -firstly, there was violent extermi- 
nation of some kings of Northern India and permanent annexation 
of some of their kingdoms to the victor’s own dominions ; secondly, 
there was liberation after capture of some of the kings of Southern 
India and consequent re- instatement of these kings in their own 
kingdoms ; thirdly, there was acceptance of some sort of service — 
monetary or personal— rendered by some of the kings of the neigh- 
bouring pmtyanta countries, by some of the tribal republics, as also 
by some distant foreign powers, who, it appears, all enjoyed auto- 
nomy by acknowledging the suzerainty of the emperor; fourthly, 
there was renewal of old administration of some royal families that 
were fallen and deprived of their power, perhaps by former emper- 
ors ; fifthly, there was restoration of wealth to manj^ kings who 
were defeated by the emperor himself. 

As regards the mention of the deeds of valour of a king named 
Candra in the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription, it may not be oiit 
01 place to state here that the writer of this paper has strongly set 
forth his view elsewhere ^ that the Candra of this old Gupta epi 
graph could not be other than Candragupta I, the founder of the 
great Gupta empire. It is recorded in that inscription that Candra- 
gupta I led his arms of conquest to the distant country of Vahga in 
the east, the people of which place were extirpated for their having 

J Indian Antiquary — XLVTII (1919), pp. 98-101. 
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offered united resistance against Mm {udvarttayatah sairw samety- 
dgatdn Vangesv~dJiava-va7'ttinah); and that he crossed, in course of war, 
the seven mouths of the Indus (sindhoh sapta mukhdni) and over* 
came the Vahlikas in the west, and that he also proceeded (certain- 
ly, for making his power felt) up to the Indian Ocean in the south 
{ddksinah jalanidMh). 

An attempt will now be made for proving our own view of the 
question in point by giving a comparative analysis of Raghu’s expe- 
dition of conquests {YdtrdyY, 24). Raghu, the lord of the Kosalas 
{Kosalesvara, V, 70) started to conquer the quarters with forces of six 
kinds after having his own capital (mula) and frontier fortresses 
{pratyantas) guarded {gupta) by garrisons, and after having the rear 
cleared of his enemies {mddha^pdrsnik, v. 26). He first proceeded 
towards the emt (prdctm, v. 28) leading his army towards the eastern 
seas {puriu-sdgara'gdminhny V. 32). The conqueror^s path w^as 
made clear of antagonistic princes, some of whom were compelled 
to surrender their acquisitions (pJialam tydjitaih), some others were 
dethroned or uprooted {utkkdtaih} and yet others were vanquished 
in various wa>js> in hMile (bahudhd bhagnaik, v. 33). We have shown 
above that Samudragiipta also appropriated the wealth of some 
princes, exterminated some and overthrew others. While traversing 
the eastern countries Raghu met the unyielding {anamra) people of 
Sumha (i.e. Radha, Western Bengal) who at last saved their lives 
b}" adopting the course of the cane-plant vrUiMy v. 35) i.e. 

by forced submission, before the conqueror. The defeat of the people 
of Vaiiga (East Bengal) by the Gupta sovereign Caiidragupta I as 
mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription (r?fie ante) may 
have suggested to Kalidasa a similar defeat of the people of Vahga 
by Raghu as depicted in the Epic (vv. 36-37). The relation of 
Raghu with the people of Vahga appears to be exactly similar to 
that of Candragupta I and his son and successor Samudragupta with 
the same people. Having ousted by his prowess the princes or 
people of Vahga who offered him a resistance with their fleet of boats 
(nausddhana, v. 36), Raghu erected pillars of victory within the es- 
tuaries of the Ganges ; and when they were reinstated {utkhata-jjmtiro- 
pita), after total defeat, in their own position by the conqueror, they 
honoured the latter b}" presentations of wealth. It appears that 
the first Gupta conqueror of Bengal re-established the family of the 
reigning princes as governors under the direct control of the Central 
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Gupta government. In. this connection we 'are remincled of the ap- 
pointment of governors especially in North Bengal ( Pundravardhana) 
'who wielded power under the direct appointment' of Kumaragopta I 
as knovra from the now famous Damodarpiir Copperplates * of the 
Gupta period, discovered the Varendra Research Society, Rajshaiii. 
Kalidasa perhaps did not like to paint Raghu only as having com- 
pletely overthrown the Vanga kingdom but as also having re-instated 
its kings, lest the people of all other parts of Bengal who lived 
doriiig his own time under the direct jurisdiction of the Gupta empire 
should be offended by such a description. Raghu then crossed 
the KapMa river (modern Rupnarain) and having received homage 
from the princes of Utkala (North Orissa) who showed him the 
way, proceeded towards Kalihga, but this righteous conqueror {dlmr- 
ma-vijay%) appropriated the wealth, but not the territory, of the 
lord of Mahendra who was first captured but afterwards released 
{gfliUa-praiimuhta). Samudragupta too showed similar favour of 
release after {grahana-rn^okmnugralia, 1. 20 of the Allahabad 

Pillar Inscription) to many of the kings of the Deccan (Daksind])a^ 
tharaja): The victorious Raghu then made his way towards the 
west (Aparanta) where he achieved much success against the princes 
of that quarter, who also offered rich tributes (karam^ v. 58) to the 
victor. The description has it that Raghu by bis success has turned 
the Trikuta mountain (in North Konkan) into a pillar of victor,? 
{jayastmnhha). Perhaps this was a reflection^ of some sort of politi- 
cal advantage gained bjrCandragupta II (who proceeded towards the 
Gujarat and Kathiaw^ad provinces for making conquests) over the 
Traikutaka kings of the family known to us from their inscriptions and 
coins’* who may have been reigning in that region during Kalidasa’s 
lifetime. From the west Raghu set out by inland route to conquer the 
Persians with whom he fought a fierce battle {aamgrdma = stumnla, 
V. 62). We know of no Gupta monarch who fought against these 
foreigners. It may, however, be a remote reflection of the conquest 
of the Valhikas by Candragupta I as stated in the Meharauli Iron 
Pillar Inscription. Whatever it may be, we read that the surviving 
Persians submitted to Raghu {^aranam yayuk) with obeisance as the 

i JSpigraphia Indica^ Vol. XV (No. 7). Vide my paper on the “ Five Ddrno- 
darpur Copper-plate Inscriptions of' the Gupta period especially Nos. 1 and 

^ Rapson — “ Catalogue of coins of the Andhra and Kshatrapa Dynasties, 
Intcoduotion, p. cHx. 
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only remed^y to please the riQtov {pranifdta-pratlkdra) by putting off 
their helmets 64). We have seen above that 

>Samudragiipta after having made an easterly movement towards 
Samatata, Davaka and Kamarupa hent his course in a northerly 
direction towards J^^epala, Kartrpura, and other places, Raghu also 
after his conquest in the west careered towards the northern direc- 
tion and extirpated the northerners amongst whom w^ere the Hunas 
who, it appears clear from v. 67, were, til! at least the poet’s own 
time, confined to the Indian frontier in the north-west, i.e. near the 
banks of the Oxus {V anhu4im) . It is only during the close of, or 
just after, the reign of Kurnaragiipta I that the Indians had a strug- 
gle with the Hunas within the borders of the Indian empire. This 
may be a strong argument for considering whether Kalidasa at all 
saw Skandagupta reigning. If, however, he had seen that emperor 
reign as the ruling king, he must have written his Raghuvam§arn 
before the Hunas were defeated in India by Skandagupta. The 
Kamboja princes being unable to stand the valour of Raghu 
made presents (upadd) of stupendous heaps of gold accompanied 
with fine horses to the conqueror. In his easterly movement through 
the northern direction Raghu had to fight a battle with some 
mountain-tribes {pdrvvatiyaih ganaih, v. 77), perhaps the Tibetans 
and other races {utsava-samheidn. Y. 78) who had at last to approach 
the victor with rich presents in hand (upayana-panmi, v. 79), from 
the Himalayan treasures. Can some of these northern mountain- 
tribes be referred to those in Nepala, Kartrpura and other places 
mentioned in Samudragupta’s inscription ? Voluntary submission 
by the offer of various kinds of gratifications like these is alleged 
to have been adopted by various kings and republican communities 
for pleasing the imperious nature of Samndragupta. Then w^hen 
Raghu crossed the Lauhitya river (the Brahmaputra), the lord of 
Pragjyotisa (another name for Kamarupa) began to tremble in fear, 
but he pleased the advancing conqueror by paying homage to him 
by means of excellent war -elephants with which lie encountered 
other conquerors (v. 83) and worshipped the shadow of his 
(Raghu’s) feet with the offerings of fl[owers in the shape of precious 
gems ” {ratna =r.puspopalidrena^ v. 84). The relation of Raghu with 
the lord of Kamarupa as described by Kalidasa is exactly similar to 
that of Samndragupta and the king of that eastern kingdom. The 
probability of such a relation between the Gupta monarch and the 
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lord of .Kamaripa being real appears clear from a .verse in the 
.Nidliaiipnr copperplates, discovered in 1913, of King Bhaskara- 
:var!iian of .Kamarilpa, whom we know to be a contemporary and 
ally of King Harsavardhana of Kanauj {606-648 A.D.). From 
this inscription ^ the names of the rulers of Kamarupa during the 
Gupta period mshj easil}" be known. That epigraphic record con- 
tains the names of twelve kings in chronological order. By a cal- 
culation assigning a period of twenty-five years on an average for 
each reign, it may roughly be inferred that the tenth or eleventh 
ancestor of Bhaskaravarman., i.e. Fusyavarman or Samudravannan, 
very probably the latter as the commonness of name suggests, was 
the king of Kamarupa ruling contemporaneously with the emperor 
Samudragiipta. Verse 8 of the Nidhanpur plates describes the 
opulence of Samudravarman whose, riches were always displayed to 
view (praMki-ratna) and who was therefore compared to a fifth ocean 
(pancama iva hi samudrah). So there can be no doubt that Samudra- 
varman was rich enough to gratify a Gupta sovereign with precious 
presents and save his kingdom from being incorporated into the 
Gupta empire and thus remain as a frontier eastern province 
attached to the empire by bonds of subordinate alliance. 

It is in this way that Raghu conquered the different quarters, just 
as the great Gupta emperor vSamudragupta and his father Candra- 
gupta I before him did, and Kalidasa has, therefore, described 
Raghu's conquests in the way he has done, very probablj?' to com- 
memorate the military operations of Samudragupta’s son and kSUc- 
cessor Candragupta II. 

J Epigraphia IndicUf XIT. 



THE OPwDER OF SUCCESSION OF THE LATER IMPE- 
RIAL GUPTAS. 


By Dr. HbmchAxNdra Raychaudhyri, M.A., Fii.D. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty^ regarding the chronology and 
order of succession of the Gupta emperors after Kiimara Gupta I. 
According to the Bihar and Ehitarl inscriptions Kiimara I was suc- 
ceeded by his son Skanda Gupta. The Bhitari Seal, however, omits 
the name of Skanda, and gives the foliowdng list of Kumara’s succes- 
sors — Pura, Narasiniha and Kumara II. The Tumain inscription 
(435 A.D.) mentions Ghatotkaca Gupta immediately after Kumara 
I, and does not refer to Skanda or Pura, The newly discovered Sar- 
nath inscriptions mention two Gupta kings namely Kumara with the 
date 154 (473“74 A.D.) and Budha Gupta with the date 157 (476'“77 
A.D.), who must have come after Kumara I and Skanda (414-467 
A.D.). Budha Gupta’s inscriptions have also been found in East 
Mai wa and North Bengal. 

It is difficult to reconcile the divergent data of the diii'erent re- 
cords. In a paper read in a meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggested that the immediate successor 
of Kumara I w^as Pura who was the rightful heir being the son of 
Kumara I’s chief queen or Mahaclevl, He was ousted by Skaxida 
who was not the rightful heir as his mother was not a Mahadevi^ 
her name not being found in the Bihar and Bhitari inscriptions. 
Later on Skanda was supplanted by Narasiniha who w^as succeeded 
by his son Kumara II. 

The case of Kuberanaga (Poona Plates) shows, however, that there 
was no rule prohibiting the mention of non-Maliadevls. On the other 
hand several Pala and Pratihara inscriptions show" that the mention 
of a Ilahddevl was not compulsor. 7 . The name of Yasomati as 
Harm's mother is mention&dL in the genealogical portion of the Sonpat 
Seal, but not in tJiatoi the Madhuban Plate. The omission of the 
name of Skanda’s mother is an ex silentio which can 

only be accepted if it can be proved that the mention of the name 
of a Mdhddevi was compulsory, and that the mention of the name of 
an ordinary queen was prohibited. 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession we should 
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remember that tbe cases of Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta II 
suggest tliat the ablest among the princes was chosen irrespective 
of any claim arising out of birth. 

There is nothing to show that there was a fratricidal struggle at 
the end of Kumara I^s reign. The struggle out of which Skanda 
emerged victorious was a war with outsiders inimical towards the 
Gnpta VmnSa Laksmi like the Pusyamitras and the* Hunas. The 
passage in the Junagadh inscription which says that '' the goddess 
of fortune and splendour of her own accord selected Skanda as her 
husband having discarded all the other sons of kings does not 
necessarily imply a fratricidal struggle. The statement that Laksmi 
of her own accord selected Skanda is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the empire was ‘ made to totter ^ at the close of Kumara’s 
reign, and Skanda owed its restoration to his own prowess. The 
important thing to remember is thac the avowed enemies of Skanda 
mentioned in his inscriptions w^ere outsiders like the Pusyamitras, 
Hunas and Mlecchas. The Manujendraputras of the Junagadh in - 
soriptioii are mentioned only as disappointed princes, not as defeated 
enemies, like the brothers of Samudra Gupta who were discarded 
by Candra Gupta 1. There is nothing to show that Skanda shed his 
brother’s blood and that the epithet applied to him in the 

Bliitari inscription was unjustified. 

The omission of Skanda’s name in the Bhitarl Seal of his brother’s 
grandson does not necessarily indicate that the relations between 
him and Pura’a family wm’e unfriendly. The name of Bhoja II of 
the Imperial Pratlhara dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabgarh 
inscription of his nephew’' Mahendrapala 11, though it is mentioned 
in an inscription of his brother Vinayakapala, the father of 
Mahendrapala II. There was no rule or custom prohibiting the 
mention of the name of a rival brother. Govinda II of the Eastra- 
kuta dynasty is mentioned in several inscriptions of his rival 
brother’s family. On the other hand, even an ancestor of the reign- 
ing king was sometimes omitted. For example, Rudrasena II is 
omitted in one Ajanta inscription. Dharapatta of the Valabhi 
dynasty is not mentioned in an inscription of his own son, though 
he is mentioned in many other inscriptions. 

Mr. E. G. Basak regards Kumara of Sarnath and Kumara of the 
Bhitarl Seal as two entities, and thinks that the Gupta family split 
up into two branches after Kumara I. One branch consisted of 
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Skanda;,Kumara , of Samatli and Budha. The other branch coiisist- 
edyof . Pom; .Nara and Knmara of the Bhitari Seal.,, The two branch- 
es. ruled over different provinces.' 'The inscriptions: of S.kanda and 
Budha, however, show that there was, no disruption, .and, the same 
princes ruled over the eastern and the western provinces. 

Mr. N. K. ...Bhattasali places- Pnra, Nara and Kumara after Skanda, 
Kumara of Stoiath, Budha C4upta and his successor Bhanu Gupta. 
His view rests upon the identification of Nara who had the epithet 
BalarUtya with Baladitya the conqueror of Mihirakula mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. I have shown elsewhere {J.A.B.B., 1920, p. 315) that 
Nara' Baladitya, the son and successor of Fura and the father, of 
Kumara II, cannot be identified with Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya who 
was the successor of Tathagata and the father of Vajra. 

We have seen that there are no cogent reasons for believing that 
there was a fratricidal struggle after Kumara I, or that there was a 
disruption of the empire. We have also seen that the theory which 
places Pura, Nara and Kumara of the Bhitari Seal after Bhanu 
Gupta does not bear scrutmy. It is impossible to regard Kumara 
of Sarnath and Kumara of the Bhitari Seal as two entities as in that 
case we have to assume the disruption of the empire after Kumara 
I. The most probable order of succession is Kumara I, Skanda, 
Pura, Nara, Kumara II and Budha, The evidence of the Bharsar 
hoard seems to suggest that a king styled Frakasaditya ruled shortly 
after Skanda Gupta. This king may have been identical with one 
of the monarchs mentioned in the Bhitari Seal, presumably Kumara 
II Kramaditya, as the letters seem to occur on the obverse of 
Frakasaditya’ s coins. The objection that a king could not have two 
' * Aditya ” names is untenable in view of the fact that Skanda Gupta 
had the titles Vikramaditya and Kramaditya, and a Yalabhi king 
was styled Siladitya Dharmaditya. The reigns of Pura, Nara, and 
Kumara II appear to be abnormally short amounting together to 
only ten years (167-77 A.D.) This is by no means a unique case. 
In Vengi three eastern Calukya monarchs, viz. Vijayaditya IV, his 
son Ammaraja I, and A mmaraja’s son another Vijayaditya, ruled 
only for seven years and six and a half months. In Kasmira five 
kings Suravarman I, Partha, Sankara vardhana, Unmatta van ti and 
Suravarman II ruled from A.D. 933 to 939 ; and three generations 
of kings, Yasaskara, his uncle Varnata, and his son Samgramadeva 
ruled for ten years (A.D. 939-94:9). 

22 
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vlTimn Tsmg lepresents' Budha ' Gupta '*■ as the son of Sakraditya 
who is very probabl\’ identical with Kuniara I Mahendraditya 
( Mahendra = Sakra) . Eudha’s successors according to the Chinese 
pilgrim were Tathagata. Baladitya (11) and Vajra. Allan (pp. liii~liv) 
refers to a king named Candra Bvadasaditya, but adds that the ^:Ca ' 
of 'Candra Ms certainly like Va, It is not improbable that the real 
name of Dvadasadit^^a was not Candra but Vajra, 

Cfhatotkaca of the Tumain inscription (435 was apparently 

Kumara I ’s viceroy of Eran which included Tumbavana. The fact 
that he issued coins (cf. Allan’s Catalogue, p. 149) does not necessarih" 
indicate that he was a sovereign ruler. Coins were also issued by 
viceroys (cf. the coins of So ter Megas and those of the Ksatrapas). 
BesideSj the identification of Ghatotkaca of the Tumain inscription 
with Ghato of the coins is not yet clearly established. 

J Fo'tO“kio-to has been I’estored as Buddha Gupta. Similarly Pun-na-fa-tan- 
iia has been restored by Watters as Punyavardhana. But, just as there ie no 
country named Punyavardhana apart from the well known Pundravardhana, 
so we have no external evidence regarding the existence of a Buddha Gupta 
apart from Budha Gupta. The synchronism of Fo-to-kio-to’s grandson Bala- 
ditya with Mihirakiila indicates that whatever may be the correct transcription 
of the name, the king meant was most probably Budha Gupta. 



ON THE IDENTIPIOATION OE MERU UPROOTED 
BY THE RASTRAKUTA KING INDRA III.. 

By SI7RENDBANATH, Majubidab, Sastri, M.A., P.R.S. 

So thorough were the researches of Dr. Fleet and of Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in the domain of the early history of Maharastra, 
that there are very few unsolved points in the Rastraku^ period of 
its history. One of these few points is the identification of Meru 
uprooted by the Rastrakuta king Maharajadhiraja Indra III Nitya- 
varsa w^hose known dates are 914 and 916 A.D. 

As inscription No. 86 of Kielhorn’s Southern List (Epi. Ind. VII) 
states that Indra HI uprooted Mei'ii, whereas inscription No. 91 of 
the same list refers to his conquest of Mahodaya or Kanauj, the late 
Dr. Kielhorn ^ suggested that Meru was probably identical with 
Mahodaya. 

The uprooting of Meru has been referred to thus : 

a\ 

fsrm tsf if II 

The plain meaning to the Moica is ‘ as Indra (the king of gods) sur- 
passed, by playful!}^ uprootingMeru (mountain), Upendra (Kpsna) who 
uplifted Gobardhana hill, so Indra (III) surpassed king Upendra, 
the recoverer of Gobardhana (a province mentioned in several cave 
inscriptions) by easily uprooting Meru.’ 

As there is iio proof that Mahodaya was ever called Meru, a search 
is to be made for Meru, in epigraphie records, and I am fortunate 
to find out a Prabhu-Meru (= Lord Meru) and a Jaya-Meru (Meru, 
the victorious) in the records of the Mahavall Bana family who 
ruled in North Arcot, 

Inscriptions numbered 659-63 in Kielhorn’s Southern List belong 
to this family. Their genealogy is : — 

1. 'Jayananda-Varman. 

2. Vijayaditya I. 

3. Maliadeva. 

4. Bana-YidyMiara L 

1 Bpi. Ind. VII, Appendix, p. 16, F.N. 2. 
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4. Baiia-Vidyadhara I. 

5. Prabhu-Meru-Deva. 

I ■■ 

6. Vikraixiaditya I, Jaya-Meru, Bana-Vidyadhara II. 

7. Vijayaditya II. 

8. Vikramadifcya IT. 

Dr. Kielliorn did not fix li is attention on these two Merus, evi- 
dently because he accepted the chronology of the Banas a® suggested 
by Dr. Hnitzsch. But let ns examine, critically; the dates as sup- 
plied by Br. Hultzsch. Record No. 44 of his South Indian Inscrip- 
tions Vol. Ill gives 810 Saka as the date of Mahavall Vanaraja. 
But that is the general epithet of all kings of this family. Inscrip- 
tion No. 47 of the same volume records a gift by Vana-Mahadev!. 
the daughter of Pratipati-Aariyar, the son of Konguni-Bliarmainaha- 
raja, the supreme lord of Kunilapura, the glorious Sivamaharaja- 
Feriimanadigal and the great queen of Vana-Vidyadhara. This great 
Bana queen was a princess of the Ganga-Banafamihr whose genealogy 
and short account are thus supplied from Kielhorn’s Appendix to 
Epi, Ind. VllI : — 

L &vamara II. 

2v Pr(i)thv!pati I. Aparajita, 

[He saved Iriga from the Rastrakuta King Amoghavarsa I. 817-77 A.D.] 


3. Marasimha I. Daughter. 

j ' m. Bana-Vidyadhara. 

4. Pr(i)thvipati II. 

[feudatory to Parantaka I. 907-53.] 

Now who married this Gahga-Bana princess — Bana-Vidyadhara I, 
the fourth Bana king, or his grandson, Vikramaditya I Jaya-Merii 
Bana-Vidyadhara II 1 Br. Hultzsch makes her the queen of the 
latter, the sixth king of the family^ But there is nothing in the 
known records to prefer the second instead of the first king of fhat 
name. Hence I propose to identify the son-in-law of Gaiiga-Bana 
Pr(i)fchvipati I with Bana-Vidyadhara I, the fourth Bana king, 

Prabhu-Meru-Deva (Lord Merudeya), the fifth Bana king was 
thus, the dauhiira (daughter’s son or daughter’s co-wife’s son) of 
rr(i)thvipati I Aparajita who saved Iriga from the Rastrakuta king 
Amoghavarsa I (817-77 A.D.) and cousin to Pr(i)thvipati II a feuda- 
tory of Parantaka I Cola (907-53 A.D). Hence there is no difficulty 
in taking him to be the Meru uprooted by India III whose known 
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elates are. 914 and 916 A.D. and who was the successor of Krsna II, 
the son and successor of Amoghavarsa I (817-77 A.D.), 

Another Bana king also had something to do with the Rastra- 
kiltas. The .eighth' and last king 'named in Kielhom’s. South.er.o, 
Inscription No. 663 is thus- described 







‘ There was born his son, Vikramaditya [11] b}? name, who followed 
the path of Polity, the unique lamp of the family of the BanavS, 
homage to whom was paid by the assembly of foes, the beloved of 
Krsnardja, the \dctorious-armed one of great splendour, and devoid 
of ail sins and calamities.’ 

Dr. Kielhorn suggested, in his genealogical list of the family, that 
this Kpsnaraja, who loved the eighth Bana king, was probably, the 
P^astrakuta king Krsiia II [whose known dates are 902-911 A.D.] 
I propose to take him to be Krsna III. We do not know of any 
campaign of Krsna II in the Dravida country in course of which 
he would come in contact of the Bana king and love the latter for 
his services. Krsna III, on the other hand, had to fight with the 
Colas and Pallavas and would have been in great need of services 
of a feudatory like the Bana king in the Dravida land. 

To sum up : Indra III uprooted Meru. This Meru was, most 
probably, identical with Prabhu-Meru-Deva, the fifth Bana king, 
son of Bana-Vidyadhara who married the daughter of Pr{i)thvipati 
I, a contemporary of Amoghavarsa I, The Banas became, from 
that time, vassals or allies of the Rastrakutas. i\nd when Krsna 
III (940-61 A.D,), the fourth king after Indra III, passed through 
what is now known as the Madras Presidency to conquer the Cojas 
and Pallavas, he was helped by Vikramaditya II, the great-grand- 
son of Prabhu Meru defeated by Indra III. 




THE ORIGIN OF THE SENA . KINGS, 

Dr. R. C. Majumdae, M.A., Ph.D. 

The epigraphic records of Southern India introduce us to a line of 
Jaina teachers whose names end in the siirname Sena and who are 
distinctly referred to as belonging to the Sena famil^r The earliest 
reference occurs in the Mulgund inscription h of the time of the 
Rastrakuta king Krsna II dated in 902-3 A.D. It recites that a 
temple of Jina was founded at the city of Mulgiinda, in the Dhavala 
Visaja, and records some grants to that temple. These grants were 
given in trust (for the temple) to a Jaina teacher or priest named 
Kanakasena, of the Sena lineage {Se7i-anvaya), a disciple of Virasena 
who had apparently been the chief disciple of an acarya named 
Kumarasena. Mulgunda of the inscription is no doubt represented 
by the modern place called Mulgund in the Dharwar District and 
Dhavaia Visaya is apparently a Sanskrit translation of the well- 
known Belvoia three-hundred district ” in which Mulgunda is 
located according to the Nilgund inscription of 866 A.D. Taking 
the three generations of teachers to have covered at least half a 
century, we are in a position to assert that the Sena family flourished 
in the Dharwar District as early as the middle of the 9th century 
A.D. 

The next reference to the Sena family occurs in the Hon wad stone 
inscription of the time of the Western Cal ukya king Somesvara I, 
dated in 1054 A.D. It mentions three teachers, viz. Brahmasena, 
his disciple Ar3msena and the latter’s disciple Blahasena. The feet 
of the first are said to have been adored by a number of kings while 
the third was the preceptor of a feudatory chief of the Calukyas, the 
author of the inscription. It thus appears that a Sena family 
enjoyed power and prestige during the first half of the lith century 

a.d'. 

The Sravana Belgola epitaph ® of the Western Gahga chief Mara- 
simha II tells us that he preserved the doctrine of Jina, founded 
various Jaina temples and eventually abdicated and ended his days 
in the practice of religion at Bankapur, in the Dharwar District, at 


I Bp. Ind. XIII, p. 193. 
Bp. Ind. V, p. 171. 


» Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 271. 
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the feet of a Jaina teacher named Ajitasena. According to Odrriunda- 
rdyarPurmuL Camunda raya who was the minister of Marasimlia II, 
and born in the Brahma- ksatra xaoe, was a pupil of this Ajitasena. 
As Marasimha' II ruled from 963 or 964 A.’D. to c.' 975 A D. Ajita- 
sena most ha ve flourished in the latter half of the lOtli century A.D. 
As we have seen above the Sena family flourished in the Dharwar 
District from the middle of the 9th to the middle of the 11th century 
A. D., and considering the time and the locality Ajitasena ma}^ be 
looked upon as belonging to- the Sena family of teachers. We have 
thus the following line of teachers in the Sena family of the Dharwar 
District."^ 

1. Knmarasena. 

2. Virasena. c. 850-903 A.D. 

I 

3. Kanakasena. 

4. Ajitasena. c. 950-975 A.D. 

5. Brahraasena. 

_ i 

(>. Arvasena. c. 1000 to 1054 A.D. 

‘ 1 

7. Mahasena. 

Several circumstances seem to connect this Sena family with the 
famous ruling dynasty of Bengal bearing the same name. 

I. The Senas of Bengal are said to have originally belonged to 
the Karnata country. This is quite evident from the 4th and 8th 
verses of the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena and is clearly men- 
tioned in the 4th verse of the Madhainagar Grant of Laksmanasena.’^ 
The district of Dharwar may be said to have been almost the centre 
of the Karnata country. 

II. The Senas of Bengal are said to have been the head -garland 
of the Brahma-ksatriyasJ As we have seen above, Camunda-raya, 
the minister of Marasimha II, belonged to the Brahma -Icsaiy'iy a race, 

and was a pupil of Ajitasena. ^ 

III. There are clear references in the inscriptions of the Sena kings 

1 The Sravana Belgola epitaph of MalJisena [Ep. Ind. Ill, p. i84£f.) refers to 
a number of Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena, such as Knmarasena I, 
Knmarasena II, Puspasena, Hemasena, Gunasena, Ajitasena, Mallisena. But 
as neither the time nor the locality of these teachers is known we cannot decide 
the question whether any of them belonged to the Sena family. 

‘2 Kai'nata ksatriyandm-ajani hula Siro-dumaU Sdmantaaenah, 

3 Ep. Ind., I, p. 307. 
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of Bengal that their forefathers ' were religious teachers. Thus Sa~ 
.mantasena is called a Brahma-vadl in the 5th ' verse of the Deopara' 
inscription and the epithet ' ' is^ 

applied to him in the tenth verse. The fact that Saniantasena 
retired to a hermitage in his old age may not also be without signi- 
ficance. 

ly. In the Deopara inscription ^ Virasena is said to have been one 
of the ancestors of the Sena kings. The poet, of course, in his usual 
mood of exaggerating things, makes him one of the heroes described 
by Vyasa, but, as we have seen above, there is one Virasena in the 
list of the Sena family of Dharwar who lived about 250 years before 
the time of the inscription. A poet who could fancy the path of 
the Sun obstructed by the high spires of the temple of Vijajmsena 
may no doubt be easily supposed to have converted Virasena into 
an epic hero. 

The fact that the vSenas of Dharwar were Jainas while the Sena 
kings of Bengal were Saivas need not stand in the way of the pro- 
posed identification. It is a well-knowm fact that in the 11th and 
T2th centuries A. D. there was a religious revolution in Karnata in 
favour of Saivism, which ultimately culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Virasaiva or Lingayat sect. A notable instance of the 
conversion from Jainism to the Saiva faith is furnished by the 
Western Calukya king Jayasimha II Jagadekamaila who ruled from 
1018 to 1042 A.D.*^ It is not impossible that the conversion of the 
ruling dynasty to the Saiva faith might have influenced some 
members of the Sena family to embrace the new creed.® 

It may again be argued that the Sena family of religious teachers 
could hardly have anything to do with the Sena family wielding 
political powers. But the possibility of the transformation of a 
religious ffeacher to the founder of political powder is demonstrated 
by historical instances. Haricandra, the founder of the Jodhpur 
branch of the Pratiharas is a case to the point.'^ An example, nearer 


J Verse 4. ^ Bombay Gazetteer, I, part II, pp. 435, 477. 

It is a significant fact that both in the Deopara and the Naihati grants the 
poets make it a point of emphasizing the Saiva faith of Hemantasena while 
Samantasena is simply called Brahmavadl and a-oarama-param-atma-jfiana- 
bhifmdd in the former and pranayl'gana-mano-rdjya-siddlii'pratisthU'srl-sailah- 
satyasUo nirupadhi-karund-dhama in the latter. 

^ J.B.A.S., 1S94. pp. 
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home, is furnished the Kadambas, originaiiy ''a Brahman 
devoted to the study of the Vedas and the performance of sacrificial 
rites.” We read how Mayurasarman of this family with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the Kiisa grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, 
the melted butter and the oblation-vessel, unsheathed a flaming 
swoixl, eager to conquer the earth. ^ 

On the whole, therefore, there are good grounds for the presump- 
tion that the Sena famii}^ of Bengal is closely connected with the 
Sena family of the Dharwar District. How far this presumption is 
correct, future investigation alone can show. In the meantime it ma}^ 
foe pointed out that the presumption, as it is, satisfactoriljr explains 
some facts known about the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

The 8th verse of the Deopara inscription refers to the fact that 
Samantasena defeated the hostile forces that were plundering the 
Karnata country. We learn from the Western Calukya inscriptions 
that shortly before 1060 A.D.. the Cola king Kajendra-deva pene- 
trated into the Dharwar District and burned the Jaina temples but 
was eventually? defeated and killed,^ It is not unlikely that Samanta- 
sena distinguished himself on this occasion by warding off the for- 
eign attacks, and that this was the turning point in the fortunes of 
the family. 

The name Bailala is unfamiliar in Northern India but w^as borne 
by a king of the Hoysala dymasty who ruled in the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar District not long before Ballaiasena was born and a 
Silabara feudatory chief of the Caiukyas. 

The course of events which placed a See a family of Karnata to 
the far-off province of Bengal is not difficult to determine. The Sudi 
Inscriptions of Somesvara I ^ and Somesvara II * refer to their con- 
quest of Bengal. We are told in Vihramanka' car ita that Vikrama- 
ditya II of the Western Caluky^a dynasty invaded Gauda afid Kama- 
xupa even while he was a prince. Several circumstances indicate that 
similar expeditions were undertaken throughout his reign and in that 
of his successor. * A record of 1088-9 A.D, speaks of Vikramaditya 
VI crossing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other side of 
the river. Another record of 1098 A.D. shows that he was again on 
the banks of the Narmada at that date.’ ^ Aca, a feudatory chief in 


I Ep, Ind,, VITX, p. 34. 2 Bomb. Qaz. T. part II, p. 441. 

s Ep, Ind. XV, p, 86, ^ lhid*t p. 94. & Bomb. Qaz. I, parfc II, p. 452* 
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tiie, south, during the latter part of Vikramaditya’s reign is said to^ 
have made the kings of Kalihga and Vanga subject to his sovereign,,^ 
Then, again, we know" that Nanjadeva, a 'Karnata chief, had estab- 
lished himself at Tirhut and' Nepal in the closing years of the 11th 
century A. D/ 

It is thus quite conceivable that Samantasena might have accom- 
panied Vikramaditya in one of his expeditions and like Nanyadeva 
carved out a principality for himself in the conquered territories. 
This seems at any rate to be the only satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that a chief of admittedly Karnatik origin had founded a 
royal dynasty in far off Bengal in the first half of the twelfth 
century A.D, It may be added here that the pretensions of the 
kings of Karnata to dominion in Northern India during this period 
are further attested by the fact that Somesvara III (1127-38 A.D.) 
is represented to have placed his feet on the heads of the kings of 
Andhra, Dravida, Magadha and Nepala,^ while Vijjala claims to have 
conquered Vanga, Kalinga, Magadha and Nepala.^ 


I Ibid., p. 219. 


2 Ibid.f p. 221. 


s Ep. Ind. V, p. 257. 
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AN INTERESTING FOLK MOVEMENT AND THE LIGHT 
IT THROWS ON INDIAN CULTURE--THE SATyATAS. 

Ijy Dr, S. Krishnaswami Aiya.ngar, M.A., Pli.D. 

One remarkable feature of the religious history of South India is 
that it gets associated with the cult of Bhakii very early in that 
history, nm, it gets so intimately assimilated to, and interwoven 
in, its culture that in later times this cult of Bhakti is specialty 
associated with South India as its home. This latter feature is ex- 
plainable historically as in the centuries following the Christian era, 
Bhakti received such a special development here to meet the require- 
ments of a vast population hitherto taken to be entirety alien to 
that culture and brought under the new school of Hinduism by a 
modification of older Brahmanism by a strong infusion into it of the 
peculiar form of theism generally indicated by the term Bhakii, 
Bhakti involves devotion, selfless devotion, amounting to self-surren- 
der, and the resignation of the individual to the Supreme Being, 
Who here is looked upon as a personal Being exercising the active 
qualities of Mercy, etc., without limit. This became the dominant 
note of the teachings of a school of poetic seers of whom one section 
devoted themselves to Visnu and the other to Siva. These devotees 
cam© gradually to be known Vaisnava and Saiva respectively, and 
founded the two branches of the school of Bhakti in the South. 
Bhakti gradually developed in a manner peculiar to the language and 
the customs of the country, and got ultimately systematised b}" great 
teachers who combined in themselves both Sanskrit and Dravidian 
learning in the first three centuries of the second millennium after 
Christ, so that it reacted in turn upon the other parts of the country 
and influenced their religious development. It is as a result of this 
reaction that in later history Soil th India generally got to be known 
as the home oi Bhakti, A closer examination of the cult as it devel- 
oped within historical times however, shows that for its origins we 
shall have to look into the cultural history of Northern India, and a 
careful study of this northern culture proves that the origin of Bhakti 
as a cult is again traceable ultimately to the northern worship of 
Vasudeva as the god of gods. This cult receives the name of the 
cult of the Satvatas at least in Southern India, As such it is referred 
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to ill tlie Ndrdyamya s^eation of the Mahdbharaia itself. . It is 'this 
cult of the SatTatas that see.ms. early to have entered South India 
and took its development there along with other forms of 'Brah,manie 
thought till at last the pre-vedic Brahmanism that was carried into 
the Tamil country by the immigrant Brahmanas got so thoroughly 
inf used with this new cult as to overcome the purely Braiimaiiical 
part of the religion and develop into the Hinduism of modern times. 
It will be' convenient to consider the Vaisnava part of it first of all 
leaving the Saiva side of the question for another occasion. 

The Mahahlid/rata ex|)lains the term Bat vata and the chief deit}^ 
Vasudeva according to this cult, in two ways : Vasudeva, the son of 
Vasu Deva, the Yadava king and the king over the people desig- 
nated generall,y as the Satvatas. This is probably the historical 
explanation. The other explanation is rather of the character 
of derivation of the names, and explains the term Vasudeva as 
being derived from the peculiar character of the Supreme Being 
as immanent in all created beings and things. In this aspect of 
the deity the satva quality, a combination of strength and mild- 
ness dominates. Hence the derivative Satvata is applied to that 
system of religion and its votaries who worship the Supreme Being in 
this aspect of its manifestation. ^ The two aspects of the signi- 
ficance of the terms involved, that are thus explained in the 
MalmbMrata so inextricably intertwined that it is difficult to 
disentangle the two and explain which is the original and which the 
derivative significance. On the face of it however it would, appear 
as though the historical part of it Connecting Vasudeva with the 
Ivsatriya Vasudeva, and the Satvatas with the tribe of people, the 
Yadavas. would seem the original, and therefore the other the deri- 
vative significance of the terms. This however is not necessarih^ 
the case as it is quite possible that these names both of the indivi- 
dual and the tribe are derived from previously known names what- 
ever their origin. This position finds support in the comment of 
Patahjali on the two sutras oi V^mni which make a distinction be- 
tween tlie two significances of the affix that go to give the same form 
Vasu Devaka.® Whether Patafijali adopted the explanation of the 

I Mhh. XJdyog. 69, 3 and 7 ; and 6anti. 351, 12 and 13. 

Panini Vr — 3, 98 and 3, 99. 

See R. P Chanda’s Archaeology and Yaishnaiw. Tradition. Mem, A.S. No. V, 
p. 153. 
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Mahahharata or the MaliWiarata made the deri^-^atioii from Patafijali , 
it, is clear that i.n the age of Patanjali a divine Vasiideva as distinct 
from Ksatriya Vasiideva was a recognized. entity. We can go a little 
farther and say that the distinction made, by Panini is a clear Indica- 
tion that that distinction was known in the age of Panini himself. 
It becomes then clear that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s claim that the 
Narai/mihja section of the Mahahharata is at least as old as, if not 
older than, the age oi the Buddha, has considerable justification. 
If the divine Vasudeva is a familiar idea, the name Vasu Deva for 
a person is readily explainable on that basis alone. It is an ac- 
cepted article of faith of the Pahcaratrins that the Fa5?iS‘ and the 
other Divine Beings are derivatives of the Supreme Vasudeva. 
Hence the term Deva of the Vasus” would indicate merely the 
Supreme Being himself, and Vasudeva’s son could naturally be 
described as a Vasudeva. It is just possible therefore that the 
germs of the cult of Vasudeva worship may reach back to a much 
earlier antiquity, going back to the age of the UpmiisadSj an age 
peculiarly of intellectual ferment. It is equally possible that that 
form of faith got associated with one particular tribe of people, 
themselves xiiyans, though not coming within the fold of the old 
orthodox Kuru-Pahoaias of the holy land of the Saras vatl. 

Among the tribes of people who figure prominently in the Eg- 
veda Bbre the \Yelhknown Panca Janah'" oi whom the tribes, Tur- 
vasas, Yadus, and Purus seem inter-related. According to Pro- 
fessors Macdonnel and Keith,^ it cannot be regarded as quite certain 
that this actually constituted the five tribes under reference. Ac- 
cording to the same authorities however, the two tribes Yadus and 
Turvasas are intimately connected, and the two terms Turvasa and 
Y'adu stand alike both for the tribe and the chiefs of the tribes. It 
thus becomes clear that a tribe by name Yadii was in existence in 
the age of the Rgveda s>nd had their home in all probability to the 
west of the Saras vati and not far from the river Farusni. According 
to the iSatapatha the Turvasas, at any rate appear as 

allies of the Paiicalas, and it is likely as Oidenberg conjectures, that 
they ultimately became merged in. the - Pancala people. : Whether 
this amalgamation, if it is a fact, involved the Yadus also, is not 
clear. Rut in lafcer historj?, the Yadus, or Yadavas, show them- 


• Fec^. Ind. I— 315 to 317. 


2 XIII, 5, 4, 16. 
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.'selves' ;to be , an important) ."people and according to the Bliagavata'^ 
.liad the generic name .Sat vata. . 

Tile AiUirey a . describes the Satvatas as .a: people of 

the Sooth. In describing' the ' Malmhliiseka of Indra, Rudra is said 
to have inaugiirated him in the southern region as BJioja over the tribes 
of people Satvatas. This apparentl,y is the basis of the later tradition 
embodied in the Bhdgavata, and the people were known by the name 
Satvatas, while their rulers generally took the name Bhoja, These 
Svttvatas or Satvaiits are referred to in the Saiapalha BrdhmanaA 
as having been defeated by Bharata Dansyanti who took away the 
horse which they had consecrated for an Asvmnedlia. This does not 
appear to be a solitary exploit of Bharata against the Satvatas. 
He is described elsewhere as making regular raids against the Satva- 
tas."^ This liabitual raiding would indicate that the Satvatas were 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring territory, at any rate not far off, 
of the kingdom of the Bharatas. It seems therefore clear that the 
Satvatas were once inhabiting the region not far removed from the 
holy land of Kuru Pahcala. If, as was shown alread.y, the Yadus 
along with the Tiirvasas merged in the tribe of the Bharatas, and 
if the Bharatas came to be known later as the Kurils, or got merged 
ill the larger ethnical unit of .the Kuru-Pahcalas, then it is easy to 
understand why in the the ' Yadavas and the Satvatas 

get to be spoken of as being the same tribe of people. 

We have alreadj^ seen that the Yadus figured among the tribes 
in the neiglibourliood of the Bharatas, and indicated the possibility 
of their having become merged in the ethnically larger Kuril -Pan - 
■cala. It is just possible that they movea from 'The Parusni towards 
the Sarasvat! and settled in the , region ' of Mathura (Muttra), the 
eoiintry associated ivith .the Surasenas of a later time. Throughout, 
the ■ Bliagavata speaks of the wurasenas -as' the kinsmen (jiiMis) ■ oi 
. the Yadavas,' and the. same .work ascribes the wider dispersal of 
the Yadavas as due -entirely to ' the oppression,, of the Suraseiia 
king Kamsa during the " ■ period of his tytannical rule. When 
Kaipsa was .overthrown-, by.young - Krsna-, the pettyvoppressioii^of • a 
tyrant ruler gave place,: to nn; uprooting war against these people, 
the Yadavas, by Kamsa's fatlier-in-law% Jarasandha, the great ruler 

Also Oklenberg’s Buddha, p. 407, note. 
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of, Magadlia and his allies. This great and coritiiiiioiis war made it 
absolutely, necessary for Krsna to transport himself and his kins men 
across the w,liole of western Hindustan to Dvamka, and,, ive may 
presume, that, the Yadavas gene.rally ,also 'had' to disperse into,re,gioii,s 
beyond the reach of Jarasandha's arms. We have therefore, then 
three active .causes, that must have made for the migration' of the 
Yadavas to great distances, from the holy land of Kuril- Pa ncala. 
(1) The constant and successful raidings of the Bharatas. and Bha.- 
rata Daus^ninti, (2) oppressive and tj^ramiical rule of Kamsa, and: (3) 
the devastating war of Jarasandha. While the last two are near in 
point of time, the first is perhaps some geiieratioiis away into re- 
moter antiquity. The emigration therefore of the Yadavas must have 
begun much earlier than the age of and must have been 

going on for some considerable time to enable them to move out 
bodily, in the period of oppression duimg the early period of the 
life of Krsna. hirnself. This state of things is what is reflected in 
the groupings of the southern kingdoms which we can infer from 
the BraJimumaic and Sutra literature on the one side, and Buddhistic 
o,n the other. 

According to these sources, we find five kingdoms in the south 
of the Vindhyas. The kingdom of the Mahisakas, with its capital 
Mahismati (M’aiidhata) ; tiienirom the, east coast to the west; the 
kingdom of' Kalmga with its capital Dantapura ; the kingdom, of 
Yldarbha with its capital Kunclinapiira, the territory of the Bliojas 
pre-eminently. Farther westward' of it was the Idogdom of the 
Asmakas with their capital at Potali or .Fofcana, the FratlsHiana of 
later times. ' This kingdom ma.Y be described as a Y'adava kingdom , 
as the refers to a princess of thk kingdom .Asmaki 
the TMavlr . , Set over against these on the farther southern side was 
the kingdom of Dapdaka which came afterwards to be known as the 
Dandakaranya, or the forest of Dandaka, probably after the incident 
referred to in the Arfha^astra^ according to wiiicli a descendant 
of this Dandaka destroyed, himself, , kingdom and family by the 
forceful abduction of a Brahmana girl. This latter is explained as 
the daughter of the Bsi Bhrgu, whose abduction by a descendant of 
Dandaka {Dardakyah) brought on the destruction of the kingdom 
according to the commentary of the Kamandaktya NUimsira. This 
kingdom of Dandaka extending as .f.ar.'Soutii.,as the river-frontier , of. 
the Krishna, had for its capital a -p^-^ce- called Kumbha vati ,i!i, the^ 
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Buddhist JStote. Thus we see that the, region between the V indhya 
mountains and the river Krishna was politically divided into five 
kingdoms, of which two at least are clearly described as /Yadava , 
kingdoms. The general reference in the Aitareya^Bra}miana % 0 /:tlie- 
soiithern kings being called Bhojas and their subjects the Satvatas, 
would lead to the inference that ail these people were inter-related 
and were branches of the same ethnical group. The region com- 
prised in the Kalihga later on became associated with the Andhras, 
Pali or Prakrit, Andha or Andhaka, obviously one of the great 
divisions of the Yadava tribe, the Andhas and the Vrsnis. The 
inhabitants of Vidarbha Avere always known Bhojas and the 
A^maki princess described Yadfm, leaves no room for doubt in 
respect of these three. The inhabitants of Mahisaka from whom 
the later Cedi rulers traced their desc€nt, and whose era of a later 
time beginning A.D. 249 was adopted by the Abhiras of the region, 
which would correspond to A^maka, will perhaps support the infer- 
ence that the people of that region also were ethnically the same as 
the Yadavas. I have not so far come upon any clear reference on 
the Sanskrit side to describe the inhabitants of Dandaka as Yadavas 
also. But Tamil literature to which I shall make reference presentlj^ 
describes these people uniformly as Idaiyar, or shepherds, which 
leads to the conclusion that they were the same ethnically as the 
Yadavas; ■ ■ ' 

It thus seems clear from the evidence of Sanskrit literature alone 
that the Yadavas had already overspread the region of the Dakhan, 
and spread themselves into different political units across the whole 
width of the Peninsula almost from the mouth of the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges, the Krishna being the southern boundary. It 
is in this region peculiarly that the official title Malmhhoja appears 
very commonly in the inscriptions of Afoka and of the early Andhras. 
On the western side of these Bhoja peoples, lay the people known to 
later history as the Yadavas, and the corresponding official title there 
is Maliardstrakas, the modern form of wffiich is Mahratta. Aratta^ 
{a-rasira), Su-rdsira. and Aiahd-rdsp'a are names that are applied to 
ethnic groupings extending all the way from the Panjab to alvfdbst 
the frontier of Mysore. This similarity of names perhaps indicjuates 
also relationship between the ethnic groups and the notion conveyA-ed 
by the language of the Aitareya Brdhmana in describing the Mafm.d- 
bJiiseka is confirmed in a way by the later designations of the people? s 
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theEiselves. , The western peoples, according to the Brahmana, in- 
stalled their ruler as Svcirat^ which' is taken to be syiion3nnous with 
some form, of popular .government, i.e. government by the; people. 
A-ratta, does not perhaps on the face of it convey this significance 
particularly in .its Sanskrit form ArasBaka. The Tamil lexicons 
which , describe the na.me Arat^. give it a significance which borders 
•oil . the setting up of petty' rule by tribal chieftains untrammelled bjr 
the authority of an over-ruling sovereign (Bastmka). We shall have 
to revert to this later. 

We have already pointed out that the region south o! the Krishna 
was from ‘ the point of view of the Tamils, composed of t wo Well- 
marked divisions. The first, the larger, extended from Cape Como- 
rin northwards to about the 12th or the ISth degree north latitude, 
containing the well-known Tamil kingdoms interspersed with a 
prett}' large number of chieftaincies. That is from the point of 
view of the Tamil, the Tamil country Tamilakam/ the Sanskrit 
equivalent being Dramidaka, Dramida, and ultimatel^^ Dravkla. 
Between this somewhat ill-defined northern frontier and the river 
Krishna, was a belt of countr\^ occupied by people in the hunting 
stage, and therefore in a lower state of civilization as compared with 
the Tamils as well as their Sanskrit neighbours, the Ariyans as the 
Tamils called them. Tamil classical literature, the Sangam works, 
as they are called, refers to the territory beginning with the southern 
limit of Dandaka as Ariyadesa, and the frontier belt of country 
occupied by the ''savage’^ people Vadukar, the Vaduka frontier 
( Vadtikar-munai). The region south of this of course is the Tamil 
land. The normal occupation of the savage people of the frontier 
is hunting and robbing wayfarers varied by cattle lifting. But even 
as between the more civilized folk, the capturing of herds of cattle 
belonging to their neighbours was a recognized item of military art 
and achievement. Another of the ordinary warlike exploits of the 
various chieftains and kings is the carrying on of successful war 
against the frontier tribes and keeping them under control. Such 
is among the recognized duties of monarohs according to the Artha- 
HCistra. The chieftain who held the frontier post at Tirupati is des- 
cribed as the prince of Kaivar, in ordinary Tamil, Kallar. This 
term designates nowadays a caste of people, warlike in some respects, 
and generally described as of a predatory character It is their 
chief that held Tirupati wherefrom he had to keep the frontier 
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tribes in clieck. At this stage of history, we already have reference 
to some of the tribal chieftains so far advanced in civilization .as to 
he recognized as civilized kings to be treated with on terms of civil- 
ized equality. 

From this bodv of literature vvdiicii may have a range at the widest 
of about three centuries 'we glean that- the Tamil land was divided 
among the ' three crowned kings of the south’ the Cola, the Pandya,, 
and the Gera, and of chieftains whose actual number varies from 
generation to generation. The fourth monarchy or State referred 
to in the Asoka inscriptions, namely the Satiyaputrat does not find 
mention as such in this body of literature. The region where we 
would naturally look for them is in the possession of a chieftain by 
name Narinan whose name has been handed down to posterit y as the 
w omen-killer. He is described in this class of literature as the ruler 
of Tula and Kon-Kanam, the original of the modern contracted form 
Kon-Kan. ICon-Kanam breaks in Tamil into two words Koj and 
Kanain. a sort of a no man’s land, plundering and cattle-raiding in, 
which was beyond the local jurisdiction or even sphere of influence, 
of any recognized ruler at the time. In the age of the great kings, 
of the three kingdoms, there were seven chieftains, and certain early 
Cera rulers are described as wearing the ‘garland of the seven 
crowns/ The Tamils are accustomed to describing the kings that 
achieved an ascendency in the Tamil land as the ‘‘ruler” of the 
‘ three crowns,” the equivalent of which in Sanskrit occurs in some 
of the Paliava inscriptions in the Sanskrit form “ Tmirajya'' on the 
interpretation of which there was a considerable amount of dispute 
and discussion in which the protoganist, as inotiier matters, was the 
late Dr. Fleet. is the exact translation of the Tamil 

vtmnmiidi, this having nothing to do with the later Kanarese expres- 
sion mummadi, meaning thrice. The Kseven chiefs sometimes reduced 
themselves to flve which means that two of them got merged in the 
neighbouring kingdoms or chieftaincies as did actually liappen in 
the case of the chieftains of Holliraa for instance. There are 
references to as many as eleven and sometimes fourteen chieftains. 

This brings us to a political distribution that obtained among the 
Tamils ; and this distribution brings them into some kind of con- 
nection with the Ari^mn tribes inhabiting the Dakhan at the time, 
and takes us back to the tradition of Agastya’s migration to the 
south. The rulers of various regions in South India are spoken of 
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ill -this body. of literature in ■ two .-classes, kings (vendar) aiid eliief™ 
,tai,iis These were only Two recognized classes that had title 

to rule* The first class ruled generally over' kingdoms and settled 
territories. To the latter .was a.ssigned the. region that had not been 
.brought into settled .organization, and which required constant fight- 
ing, at any rate perpetual read.iness to fight, as the essential charac- 
teristic. These chieftains in some cases answered to the frontier 
wardens of the Arthasastra, or the Atavika Sammiias (chieftains of 
forest tribes) of later history. This classification owes its origin to 
the followers of Agastya. According to tradition he obtained per- 
mission of Krsna in 'Dvaraka to take with him representatives of 
eighteen fam.il ies of .rulers and a large number of eighteen, ktidis 
(septs or clans) of cultivators and shepherds with him into the forest 
region of the south to clear the land of forest and make it country. 
This implies the distinction that the vendar and vMir belonged to 
one class, and the inferior velir and anivdkir as the labouring classes 
under them. This further implies that absence of the distinction of 
caste wliicli, from all that we know of the Tamils from this body of 
literature, had not been known to them except through the Brahman - 
isiiig organi.zation that they received in the Tamil country after the 
advent of Agastya. Recognized and authoritative Tamil grammars 
mark the people into classes merely on the analogy of Brahmanical 
castes almost, explicitly, stating, that the recognized caste divisions, 
were foreign to these people. The modern notion of the eighteen 
caste^s which seems to be a common feature of both the so-called 
right, and left-hand classes seems reminiscent of the eighteen Imdis 
from whom, according to this tradition, Agastya brought represen- 
tatives to the South. 

The position and distribution of the Satvatas we have derived 
from Sanskrit literature as already detailed above seem to find con- 
firmation in the early classical literature of the Tamils. One of the 
acknowledged early Sangam works has a reference to an ancient Cera 
having captured vast herds of cattle in the Dandaranyam of the 
Tamils. Dandaranvam is only the Tamil form of Dandakaranyam^ 
and this territory is described by the commentator as a division of 
Aryadesa. It is however looked upon as a hostile country raiding 
for cattle in which is a justifiable act of war even of an aggressive 
character. The poem, which, by the way, is the work of a lady 
''the good Sellai who sang of the crow'' {Kakkai-fadiniydr 
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Ccihitiidr), and the hero of the poem is known to ns only bjythe title 
the Cera who captured herds oi odJutle {Adw~K^tf^tu-Seran), He 
captured these cattle in Dandakaraiyvam, drove them over' to his port 
of Tondi and, there made them a free-gift to Bralimanas.. , It seems 
clear from this that the Dandakaranyam marked the Ariyan frontier 
ill this age. Certain other poems again of the same character relate 
to chieftains who are described as belonging to the caste or class of 
Jdaiyar. which term in Tamil means shepherds. But the specific 
names by which these classical poems speak of them is by name 
which seems to be the Tamil adaptation of Andha or Andliaka, 
The transformation from Andha to Anda perhaps indicates that 
writing was already known along with its peculiar feature which 
made no distinction between d/i and dk. That the term Andar is 
applied to these shepherds is in the clearest evidence in one of the 
poems which describes the early achievement of Krsna in his frolics 
with the shepherdesses of Gokulam. This has reference to a rather 
peculiar form of the story that Krsna surprised these young shepherd 
women in their bath in the river Jumna He took all their clothing 
and got up a tall tree which grew on the bank of the river close by. 
When they were appealing to him plaintively for their clothing 
being restored to them his elder brother Baladeva appeared. Lest 
their modesty should suffer violence he bent down the whole tree to 
cover them from the gaze of his eider brother. These young ladies 
are there spoken of as Andar mahalir, the daughters of Andar. If 
Ptolemy could speak of the Andhras as And arae, the Tamil might 
be justified, and the name Aay Andiran may have reference to a 
chieftain of the Andhras almost certainly as the surname is in 
opposition to that of another chieftain of the name Aay who is des- 
cribed as Eyinan, the two name'fe standing for Aay, the shepherd and 
Aay, the hunter. These Andar were a people who were apparently 
possessed of some power, and one of the early Geras claims great 
distinction for his achievement against them. The,y are described 
there as riding on fleet horses like the later Mahratas, and it was a 
difficult achievement to overthrow them. 

These people the Andar or shepherds are generally described as 
hostile to the Tamils and cattle rearing is ascribed to them as almost 
their sole occupation. One of their chieftains, a particularly trouble- 
some one, occupied some portion of the country between the regular 
northern frontier of the Tamils and the southern Aryan frontier. 
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He is known the name KaiuvuL , He was attacked several times 
by the Tamils ineffectively. On one of these occasions as many as 
eleven chieftains had allied themselves together. On another 
occasion as many as fourteen of these Tamil chieftains joined against 
him. He was ultimately overthrown and his citadel Kamor of 
Kalur was completely destroyed. 

These Andar chieftains seem to be included among those whom 
the Tamils describe as Kurumbar. The term Kurumbar is derived 
from Tamil which means the power of a petty chief taiii, 

and is applied in Tamil classical literature to the authority exercised 
by a usurper. More generally it seems to imply the exercise of sub- 
ordinate authority under well-recognized limits. The tendenc}^ of 
chieftains exm-cising that authority seems to have been always to 
transgress the bounds of their power. It is this tendency that seems 
to be conveyed by the term kiirumbu. This evil tendency was prob- 
ably the general characteristic of petty frontier chieftains ; and 
hence by extension these came to be described as Kurumbar, a term 
often times used s^monymousiy with the more inocuous Icurn-nila- 
mannar^ rulers of petty tribes (literally poorer tracts of land). These 
are given in the earliest Tamil lexicon the alternative designation 
Salukki-Vendar. These petty chieftains had for their characteristic 
ensign the boar flag. It is this term that seems to have given rise 
to the later Calukya. The territory occupied by these petty chief- 
tains taken together came to be described as kiirumba bhunii or 
kurmba nadu, and hence a number of Kurumba kings, and a Kur urnba 
coinage of Sir Walter Elliot, though neither of the designations has 
much exactly to justify it. Of these petty chiefs seven of them made 
themselves famous in the age of the Tamil classics and these are 
described as Velir (chieftains) in opposition to Vendar. One of these 
seven famous chieftains is known by the designation imm-go-vel, 
and was among the enemies of the Bandy an ' Victor at Talaiyal- 
anganam,' He seems to have had his territory somewhere about 
the north-west frontier of Mysore and had for his capital the town 
known as Araiyam. The well-known Tamil poet Kapilar of Sangam 
fame describes him as coming of a family of chieftains whose pro- 
genitor sprang out of the sacrificial fire pit of a Esi in Dvaraka, and 
from whom he was th6 forty-ninth in descent. He is described a 
Fe^ among Velir (chief among chieftains). This origin and descrip- 
tion of the chieftain as having been forty-ninth in descent from a 
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chieftaiiv of D Baraka warrants in. another way the spread of the 
Satvata tribe, and of these chieftains from the region of Gujarat 
downwards. What is perhaps more, it lends the colour of a histori- 
cal eYent to, what appears at first sight a. mere wild tradition with, 
no historical bottom, Agastya’s migration to the south. Whether 
there wars an actual Agastya or not the migration would seem infer- 
able as a fact from this description of the Mysore chief itself. It 
gives to him the character of Mi A anikula chieftain whether he is 
connected with a whole body of people among the South Indian 
populations who nowadays call themselves Vanniyahida Ksatriyas, 
or Paliis as they are generall}^ described. 

This reference to the A (inikula brings us to the inscription of the 
Satavahana queen Nayanika of the sacrificial inscription at Nana- 
ghat. She was the wife of the third ruler wdio came in the second 
generation of the Andhra dynasty of rulers. She describes herself 
as the daughter of Maharatti Kalalayo. The coins of this chief- 
tain found near Chitaldryg in Mysore describe him as Ahgiya Kula. 
Vadmio which has hitherto been interpreted as ‘‘ the raiser of the 
prosperity of the tamily of A /iguW rendering the first part 
as belonging to Aiiga. it seems much more likely that it is the 
Prakritic equivalent of dgneya, arigi being a classical Tamil word 
for fire, tlie more regular Prakrit being a word of common use 
in Kanarese and in Teiugii both alike cognate with angi. He un- 
doubtedly was the chieftain of the same family as Iruiii-go-vei, and 
belonged to the Agiiikula in the same manner as the Iningo-vel did. 
That makes these Veh oi the Tamils somewhat near of kin to the 
Maharatti chieftains directly and the Satavahanas indirecti}*, and 
goes someway to support their immigration into the Tamil land 
from the region of Gujarat, under the lead of Agastya. 

There is one other connection in which the Sat vatas are described 
as a distinct tribe. According to Manui the Satvatas are desceiidaiits 
of I'dimja Vrdtym, i.e. VaUyas who, b}^ neglect of the sacred duties 
enjoined upon the twice-born became Vrdtyas, described specifically 
as Satvata. 

According to the same authority^ an Amhasia is the son of a 
Brahmana by a Vaisj^a woman. A son of a Brahrnana begotten on 
the daughter of an Ambasta is an Abhha . . Sloka 24 of the same 


^ X, 23. 


26m., X, 8. 
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cliapter lays it down that ‘as a result of adultery between different 
castes, marriages' unpermitted by recognized law, and .by neglect of 
occupatioii, prescribed to each caste, s|)ring what are called mixed 
castesd It is perhaps possible to infer from this that the 
Satv.ata; and an Abhira, as .the offspring of irregular union between a 
. Brahmana and a 'Vaisya, are near of kin to each, other ; at any rate 
we find them closely associated during historical times. If the 
general designation Idaij^ar or Andar for the whole body of the 
Dakhaii people given by the Tamils indicate anything, it does signify 
that to the Tamils they were all ethnically the same people. Two 
sub-divisions however of these VaUija Vratycm' are, according to 
Maiiu again, respectively Acarya and Satvata. . Usanas states that 
these two classes of people subsisted by worshipping gods.* This 
function of worshipping gods, as also the reference to their subsisting 
by the sale of images wdiich occurs elsewdiere, vroold bring tiiem into 
some kind of close relationship with the Satanis who are a class of 
people found in some number in the south, and who subsist by 
various items of service connected with temples, and by trading in 
articles connected with Vaisnava worship such as the sale’ of the 
material for the caste marks, etc. It ma\' perhaps seem a far cry to 
identify Satani with Satahani the Prakrit form of Satavahana ; but 
it is a fact that at the pi eseat day this class of people speak only 
Telugii. The chief headquarters of one infiiientiai section of them 
is in the Vizagapatam District, and their acaryas happen to be 
A'aisnava Bralimanas of a sept named ‘ ParavasLu.' This last name is 
that of one of the categories of the Pahcaratra agama, Pamvasiu 
being more or less synonymous with Parmmsudeva. This may require 
to be worked up more fully before final conciusion could be 
• arrived at. 

The Vaijay^nil lexicon has three slokas referring to the term 
Satvata. Aceordiug to the first it is merely an epithet of Baiarama 
or Saiikarsana. According to the second a Satvata is the son of a 
Vaisya Vrdtya, and a Vaisya who was formerly the wife of a Ksatrhnr. 

^ Quoted by Govardhana in his coinment. on X, 23; Biihier’s Mann; Sacred 
Books of the Bast XV , p. 407. 

^ P. 76, 1-114. Sd Yaisya’purisd Drami^ctm S'udmpdrud tu so. Khamm 
Vaisyd Vrdtydt Sudkanvdnam Acdryam Viprapurvahd 
Sudhanmcdrya eko va maitram sd V aisyapTirvahd 
S^xidrapurvd dvijanmdnam Sdtvatam K8at7'apurmlcd. 
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iLCCordiiig to the third * a Satvafca is a person \?ho worships Visnii 
also call ed Bhagavata. The same lexicon recognizes that there are 
Brilimanas who also go by the name Bhaga^^atas. as being devout 
followers' of, Visnii. This seems to make a clear distinction between 
the Sat vat as as a people and Sdtvata Vidhi, as a religion. In the 
eleventh centiirv A.B. which is the generaiij?^ acce|)ted period of the 
author of this lexicon there were two distinct classes of Satvatas, 
namely Brahmana Bhigavatas and Satvatas as such. It is probable 
that the latter followed the practice of the Satvata worship in the 
original crude form, while the Brahmana Bhagavatas represent the 
followers of the Satmtu Vidhi of the M ahdhJid rata the roots of which 
may reach back to the primitive popular worship of the Satvatas. 
It is probably this double character that is responsible for the viewv 
that the Pdncardtra is a-vaidic in Kumarila Bhatta’s and even in 
Sahkara's estimation.'^ It is explicitly so described in the Saiva 
Siddhdnta literature which is somewhat later in point of time. It is 
probabl}? the currency that this view gained that called for Vedanta 
Desika's final vindication of the character of this form of 

worship by an elaboration of the work of Ramanuja in his Sfi 
Blidsya. 

^ P. 80, 11. 206-]0. Stidhanvacarya iSanayn S'ahya oaityadi maitrakah 
Bhutapreta PUacamstu vijanma suti mama ca 
Satvatah pufayet Vimum tikto Bhagavataaca salt 
Santi Bhagavatascanye Bmhiuanah Bhagavalparah. 

2 In regard to this position ef. Mr. R. P. Chanda’s Indo- Aryan Races, chapter 
on Vaisnavism, 
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• FATRIA POTESTAS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By Nirmal Chandra Chatterjeb,'M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 

Of the two characteristic features of primitive polities— 
pofestas and agnatic kinship— -we trace here the history of the former 
institution. Both in ancient India and in ancient Rome the father 
had very extensive powers over his children which included the 
authority to inflict uncontrolled corporal punishment. He could 
make a gift of his son and had the right to sell him. In the Vedic 
literature Wb find that the son was expected to render the father 
unquestioning and ready obedience : 

PUur^na putrah krahtm jusamta ^rosan — ye arya Dasani tumsah j 
Vi raya aurnod = durah puruksuh pipesa ndkam strtbhir = damtmdk ii 
Hastening to obey the commands of Agni, as sons obey their 
father’s commands, they celebrate his worship.’’ ^ 

Under the benevolent despotism of the paterfamilias corporal 
punishments were frequently inflicted : — 

Pra va eko mimaya hhurydgo yan = md pit ^eva kiiavam H^dsa f 
Are pdSd are agJidni devd md mddhi putre vimiva grahhista ii 
111 the Egveda there are passages which show that the Vedic father 
blinded his son and inflicted other horrible punishments upon his 
sons : , , 

Satam mesdn =- vrkye caksa-ddnayn = Rjrd^vayn tarn pita = andham 
cakdra \ 

Tasmd — aksi ndsatyd vicaksa ~ ddhattam Dasra bhisajdv = anarvan ii 
When his father caused Rjrasva — as he was giving to a she- wo If, 
a hundred sheep cut up in pieces — to become blind {andham cakdra), 
you, Dasrds, physicians (of the gods) give him e^'es (that had been) 
unable to find their way, with which he might see.” ^ 

The melanchol}’' story of this unfortunate Vjoy is described again 
in a later verse : — 

Satam mesdn = vrkye mdmahdnam tamah pramtam = aMveyia pitra | 
A = kst Rjrd^ve aivindv = adhaUam jyotir = andhdya cakrathur = vica- 
kse \\ 

You restored eyes to Rjrasva, who on presenting a hundred 
sheep to the she-wolf, had been condemned to darkness by his in- 

I Rv. i. 68. 5, =2 Rv, ii. 29. 5. i. 1 16. !6. 



digiiaiit iather, and gave iight to'the blind, wherewith to behold all 
.things/'^ 

. ,, From these passages as well as from the famous stories of Sunah- 
sepha '- aaid Naciketas w^e get an odea oi the extensive powers of 
the ancient father wdiich included the right to transfer his children. 
All ancient Ajigartta could sell his son wdth impunity, and an ancient 
\"ajasravasa could give away his son without much hesitation. 

But the patHa- potestas w’as not a very durable institution. It was 
in its very nature a transitionary condition of things. Even in the 
Egvtda we hiicl that the sons might divide their father’s property 
in his old age.'^ Mann is said to have divided his property among 
his sons with the exception of Nabhanedistha who was given cattle.^ 
In the Vedio literature there are also evidences of a father dividing 
his property amongst his sons.'^ In the later portion of the Bgveda 
there is a verse which indicates that in their old age the parents 
generally came under the control of the wife of their son : 

Sammjm hmMre hJmva samrdjm avasram bhava i ” 

Be a queen to thy father-in-law, be a queen to thy mother- in- 
laws” (X, 85, 4B ; Wilson’s tr. vol. vi, p. 231). 

We find the vestiges of the absolute powers of the father till a 
comparatively later period both in ancient India as w^ell as in ancient* 
Rome — up till the later DharmchSastras in India and the Imperial 
period in Rome. But they w^ere reduced within very narrow limits. 
The historj- of the steady and progressive restriction of the patria 
poieslas Is cl earl}' traceable in ancient India. ^ 

^ Bgveda, i, 117, 17; Wilson’s tr. Vol. I, p. 317. 

2 From these passages Zimmer has inferred the esistonce of a developed 
'patria polestas: — '* Zwar stand der Mann unbeschrankt an der Spitze des 
kleinen Staates ; Sldaven und , Kinder mnssten nicht allein gehorchen ihm, er 
hatt© noeh grosser© Gewalt uber sie,^’ ^4?^. p. 316). Keith and Mae- 

doneli are of opinion that it is unsafe to lay stress on this isolated and mml- 
rnythical incident. {Vedic I'ndex, Vol. 1, p. 526), 

^■5 S'at. Br. V, 4, 4, 9 ; Aii. Br. vii, 12-8 ; SUn. Sr. Sutras, xv, 17. 

+ Katjia-U'panisad, i, 1, 1-4 ; S.B.E., XV, pp. 1-2, 

5 1, 70, 10. 

<> Vide Ait. Br., V, 14 and JaiminiyaSr. iii, 156. 

'5' Ta'iiir'iya-SamMid, ill, 1, 9, 4-6. 

s From a passage in the Bgveda (viii, 51, 2) and from a passage in the Atharva- 
veda (xviii, 2, 34) Zimmer has inferred that in old age a father might be exposed 
in Vedic India. {Alt. Lehen, pp. 327-8). As has been pointed ot by Macdoiiell, 
the first passage need not refer to exposure, while the second merely refers 
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Tti'e father’s, power continued absolute in theoin^ and the sons, 
even according to the later cannot act for themselves, either 

a..s regards secular transactions 'or .religious rites.. The, legal lie t ion 
of the pairia potestas persisted .for a- long, time. ' Vasistha sa^^s 
Sukra-Sonita-semM^ puirah mdtd>pitr-mniUf:akah \ 

Tasya ca praddna-vih'ai/a4yagesu mdfd-pilaraii 
‘‘Man formed of uterine blood 'and virile seed' proceeds from, his 
mother and his father (as an effect) from its cause. (Therefore) the 
father and the mother' have po.wer. to give., to sell, and to abandon 
their son.’’ t Manii lays down 

Bhdryd ptif/mS — ca ddsas — ca sisyo hJirdtd ca sodarak\ 

Prdpjt^ip^^^^ syti raj jva 

‘‘A, wife., a son, a slave, who 'have committed faults., iiiay be 
beaten with a rope or split bamboo.” Man ii repeats the ancient 
legal fiction : — 

BJidryd putrai^ca ddsas — ca traya ev — ddJiandk smrtdhi 
Yat = te samadMgacSMnti yasya te tasya tad — dJia/na/m^ 

‘‘ A wife, a son, and a slave, these three are declared to have no 
property ; the wealth which they earn is (acquired) for him. to \Yhom 
they belong.”^ Narada also declares— “ While they (parents) are 
alive he can .never acquire independence, even 'though he may have 
reached a mature age.” It is thus the beloved fiction of the jurists 
that the son stands on the same footing with the slave and cannot 
acquire property or independence during the lifetime of the; family 
patriarch whose authority is ■absolute.; Narada even- goes further 
and emphatically declared, that a son is incapable of transacting any 
valid business : — ' 

Yad-=halali kurute kdnyam — mvatamtrcis — taBi^alin ca, | . ■ 

AkrUmi tad = Hi prdhur =:^dJiar7na-Mstro-vido jemah n 


to the exposure of a dead foody as by the.Parsis in modem time {Vedio Index ^ 
vol. i, p. 305). Whitney’s translation of the Atharvaveda clearly disproves 
Zimmer’s view — They that, are. b.uried, and,, they that are ,sc,att©red,,.,aw,a 5 r., they 
that are burned and they that are set up {uddhitah ) — all these Fathers, O Agni, 
bring thou to eat the oblation.” ( W. A. V. p. 840). The burial and the ereiiia- 
tion certainly refer to dead bodies and no exception should be made in the case 
of exposure or setting up which no doubt refers also to dead borlies. 

1 xv» 2; S.B.E. voh xiv, p. 75. 

2 viii, 299; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 306. 

3 viii, 416; S.B.E, voi. xxv, p. 323. 

. ;, ‘^.'■ ij '36 S.B.E. , vol. xxxiii, p. 5'1.- ■■ 
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, : If a boy or oiie -.wbo possesses no independence transact any- 
thing, it is declared an invalid transaction by persons acquainted 
wi til the law.” ’ 

Bnt the actual facts did not coincide with the theory of law*. , The 
iinqualified right of chastisement and corporal punishment soon 
declined into the power of restraint for ordinary delinquencies. The 
author of the earliest Dharmsutra, Gautama,^ disapproves of cor- 
poral punishment, while Apastamba ^ never mentions corpora! 
punishment even in the case of disobedient pupils. Mann in the 
passage quoted above (vhi, 299) speaks of light punishment of a 
recalcitrant wife, son, slave, pupil or brother; but Mann in the very 
next passage strictly enjoins that they may be beaten with a rope 
or a thin bamboo — on the back part of the body (only), never on 
a noble part; he who strikes them otherwise will incur the same 
guilt as a thief.”** The liberty of selling children also fell into 
disuse before long. Even so early as Apastamba we notice in his 
DJiarmasutra clear prohibition against the sale and purchase of 
children : — 

TMnam kraya-dhcwmas no vidyate i 

*' The gift (or acceptance of a child) and the right to sell (or buj^) 
a child are not recognized.” ^ 

Maim and Visnu forbid abandonment of sons and ask both the 
father and the son not to forsake one another : — 

Na mdtd na pita na strl na putras = tydgam — arhati ) 

Tyajann = apatitdn = etdn = rdjna dandyah satdni sat ii 
Neither a mother, nor a father, nor a wife, nor a son shall be cast 
off ; he who casts them off, unless guilty of a crime causing loss of 
caste, shall foe fined by the king 600 (pams),^ 

Pitr-putr-dcdrya-ydjya-rlvijmn = any-ony^dpatita = tydgi ca - 

(Punishment is) also ordained for father and son, if 

one should forsake the other, provided that he has not been expelled 
from the caste.” " 

In the later DharmaMstras the alieiia.tion of sons is condemned as 

r I, aO; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 52; Jolly’s Ed, (Bib. Ind.), p. 59. 

5 2, 43-44 ; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. ,189. 

3 1,2,8,28; S.B.E. vol. ii, p* 32, 

* viii, 300; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 30G. 

6 II, G, 13, U ; S.B.E. vol, h, p. 131 ; Bombay Ed. (1892), p. 72. 

6 Manu, VIII, 389 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 321. 

7 Visnu V, 113; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 34 ; Bib. ind., p. 23. 
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beyond the scope of paternal authority. Both Yajhavalkya and 
Naracla declare the son as one. of the objects not fit 'to be given 
away. The former express!}" declares that a son is unfit to be 
gi'ven : 

Svam Imiiiimh'didrodhenM deycim ddra-sutdd 
Compare another passage.'^ 

Narada says that there are eight kinds of things which “ have been 
declared inalienable by the spiritual guides in the worst plight even/^ 
and he enumerates the son as one of these objects® 

A m>dliitam yacAi^^^ sddJidranam cn yat \ 

Niksepulypiilra = ddTam ca sarvasimn c^anvaye 
Apatsv = api M hasidsti mrtamdnena dehind l 
Adeydny ~ dlmr = dcdrydr yac = r = dnyasmdi pratUriitam 11 
In the Vedic literature Are have already noticed evidences of the 
distribution of the family property among the sons, but it depended 
upon the will of the father. Gautama, the author of the earliest 
Dhcmnasidra, declares that the consent of the father is absolutely 
essential to a partition by the sonsd In his Dharmasutra we find 
unmistakable evidence of a progressive step towards the restriction 
of the paternal power, when he speaks of sons dividing the family 
estate even against the father’s wish.^ ThivS shows that in Gautama’s 
time sons could enforce a partition even against the father, though 
they would thereby incur social ostracism, as Gautama says, that 
such sons should never be invited in social functions. Gautama 
further enjoins sons to cast off a father guilty of heinous offences 
like the murder of a king or of a Brahmana, divulging the Vedas 
etc.® The despotic powers of the father had thus been appreciably 
limited by the time of C4autama- The latter injunction of casting 
off a fatlier guilty of a serious crime causing loss of caste is also 
repeated by later jurists, e.g. Vasistha,' Visnu,® Manu,*^ and Yajfia- 
valkyaT^’ 

! Yajnavalkya, Ilf 175 ; Stenzler’s Ed. p. 64. 

■2 Pita piUra-svasr-bhratr-dmnpaty-acat'ya-HsyaJcah \ 

Esdin~apatit~any-onya~tydgi ca 4ata~dandarhhah li 

II, 237 ; Stenzier’s Ed. , p. 71. 

j^>arada iv, 4-5; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 128; Bib. Ind. p. 137 ; of. Brhaspali 
.X.V, 2; vS.B.E. vol xxxiii, p. 342. 

+ XXVTII, 2 ; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 299. 

5 XV, 19; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 255. 6 XX, 1 ; S.B.E. vol. ii. pp. 274-5 

T XIIT, 47; S B.E. vol. xiv, p. 67. 3 V, 113 ; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 34. 

^ VIII, 389; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 321. JO 237, Stenzler’s Edition, p. 71. 
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In tlie later Dharmaidstras we find that partitions of the family 
estates during the father’s lifetime and even against his will, became, 
more frequent. We have already noticed in Gautama’s 
/m, that despite the danger of social ostracism partitions were en- 
forced against the father. In Mann’s Code we find that the paina 
potesias had become still more reduced to narrower limits as there 
are references to recalcitrant sons going to la>w against a father for 
the purpose of having a partition of the family property. Mann 
solemnly asks-— almost in the same angry tone of Gautama— that 
^*he who wrangles or goes to law with his father” {pUrd vivada- 
^ should be avoided at sacrifices offered to the gods and to 
the inanes.‘^ 

In order to harmonise the old law with the progress of society 
which was in favour of emancipating the dependant members of a 
family from the authority of the father or the elder brother, the 
Hindu jurists cleverly— though perhaps reluctantly— saved the situ- 
ation by declaring that partition was desirable on spiritual grounds. 
In the earliest DMmaswim we get this significant passage : — 
^fiblidgetudharma-vfdMhG 
In partition there is an increase of spiritual merit.” ® 

To the same effect runs the injunction of Manu ; — 

Evam salia vaseyur-vd prthag — m dlmrma-’kdmyayd\ 

PrtJiag — vivardhate dharmas = tasmdd == dharmyd prthak kriyd ii 
‘"Either let them (brothers) thus live together, or apart, if (each) 
desires (to gain) spiritual merit ; for (by their living) separate (their) 
merit increases, hence separation is meritorious '’d 
Narada enjoins separate religious ceremonies by the brothers 
after partition : — 

Bhrairndm = avihhahtdndm ^ eho dharniak pravarlate \ 

V ihJidge sati dharmo Jii temm hhavet = prthak prthak i! 

“ Among unseparated brothers, the performance of religious duties 
is single. When they have come to a partition, they have to ])er- 
form their religious duties each for himself.” ^ 

1 This expression has been interpreted by Medhatithi as referring to a son who 
orces a father to divide the family estate. ' fq-^X ^ — ' fq'^F ‘•sfi 

1 I ’ Mandlik’s Ed. Vol. I., p. 370. 

^ III, 159; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 105. 

Gautama, XXVIII, 4; S.B.E. Vol. II, p. 299; Mysore Ed. p. 438. 

4 Manu, IX, 111 ; S.B.E. vol xxv, p. 347 ; Mandlik’s Ed., If, p. ] 170. 

6 Narada, XIII, 37 ; S.B.E. vol xxxih, p. 198 : Bib. Ind. p. 200. 
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Btixaspati Ia\^s down an identical rule 
, ‘tTlie worship of the manes, gods, and Brahmins by those tesid* 
,ing (together) and cooking their -food (in one. house) is single. But 
when, they divide the |)roperty,. (the worship) takes place .separately 
in each house.’’ ^ 

The gradual limitation of the despotism of the family patriarch 
is also noticeable in other directions. As has been already pointed 
out, the son under the fully developed f atria potestas had no 
iiidependeiit status of his own. Even death could not put an end 
to the obligations of a son to his father. On the death of the 
fatheiv the son had to clear all his debts and had to meet ail the 
obligations of the deceased father, irrespective of any considera- 
tion of justice, propriety or morality. There are passages in the 
Atharvaveda (e.g. vi, 117-1 19) which indicate that a debt was a herit- 
able interest and from this we can also conclude that it was like- 
wise a heritable obligation which devolved upon the son. 

In the earliest DliarmasMra Gautama lays down : — 

^ Ektha-bhajak rnam praUkiiri/uk t 

But law^ was to be harmonised with social necessities and opin- 
ions which supported the just demand of the son to liberate him- 
self from the inequitable obligations of the deceased father. Thus 
w-e find that in the very next passage Gautama adds a saving 
clause 

Prdiihliavya<mmk~hdha-madya-dyuta-danda na putrdn = adhydhha- 
veyuh\ 

He thus exempts the sons of the debtor from the payment of 
money due by a surety, a commercial debt, a fee (due to the 
parents of the bride), debts contracted for spirituous liquor or in 
gambling”^ 

Vasistba says: '' A son need not pay money due by a surety, 
anything idly promised, money due for losses at play or for spiritu- 
ous liquor, nor what remains unpaid of a fine or a toil.” 

Manu gives this very rule almost in the same terms : — ^ 
Prdtibhdvyam v}rthd-ddnam==^dksikam saurikam ca yai i 
Daiida-Mk-dva^ es am ca na putro datum ^arhatiw 

■ Brhaspati, XXV, 6 ; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii,. p. 370-7 i. 

3 XII, 40 ; S.B.B. voi. ii, p. 241 ; Mysore Edifeion, p. 2U7. 

XII, 41 ; S.B.E. vol ii, p. 241 ; Mysore Edition, p. 208. 

^ XVI, 3] ; S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. 82. & VIII, 159; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 282, 
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Blit lie adds another distinctly progressive clause 
Dart^ana-prdtibhdvfetuvidMhsydtpurva-^^^^ 

DdMa- pratiMnm prete ddydddn=:api ddpaf/et\\ 

7' The rule shall ajiply to the case of a surety for appearance 
(only) : if a surety for payment should die, the (judge) may compel 
even his heirs to discharge the debt/’ * 

Visnu, a later Jurist, furnishes rules indicating another stage in 
the progressive march towards the emancipation of the son from 
the patriarchal thraldom : — 

Avihhaktmh hrtam^rnam yas=^tisihet sa 
Paitfkam^fnam — avihhahtdndjnhlirdtfnMm — 

Yihhakid§—ca ddy-dnm'upmn^amM^ 

According to Yisnu the sons are liable to pay the debt of the 
father before partition; but after partition they shall severally pay 
in proportion to their shares of the inheritance/ He further lays 
down ' , 

Darakme pralyayeddne prdtibhdvyam vidMyate ! 

Adyau tu vitathe dapydv = itarasya siitd api \\ 

Thus he classifies sureties into three classes — (1) for appearance, 
(2) for honesty, and (3) for payment. While Manu exempted the 
payment of obligations only in the first case, Visiiu relieves the sons 
from any obligations under both the first and the second classes and 
makes the sons liable only under the third class.® Authors of the 
later Dharmamsfras m'e also very liberal towards the sons 
Surddrma-dyMaPrkim danda-hdk-dvaHstaka 
V rtlid-ddnam taih-aw^edui putro dmlydn — 7ia paitrkmn n 
A son is not to pay the debt, though contracted by the father, if 
it is contracted for the purpose of drinking, debauchery, or gambling^ 
or if it is the residue of a fine or duty unrequited or anything idly 
promised.”'^ Brhaspati lays down an analogous injunction^ but 
goes even further than Yisnu or Yajnavalkya in one respect. He 
classifies sureties into four kinds — (i) for appearance, (ii) for com- 
petence, (lii) for payment, and (iv) for delivering the assets of the 
debtor. “ The first says, ‘ I will produce (that man) ’ ; the second 


1 VITI, IGO ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 282. 

2 VI, 34-36; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 45 ; Bib. Ind. , p. 31. 
VI, 41 ; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 46; Ibid. 

* Yajnavalhya IT, 47 ; Stenzlor’s Edition, p. 50. 

5 XI, 5i: S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 329. 
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saySj ‘ He is a respectable man* the third says,;' I v¥ill pay the 
debt/ ; the fourth says. ‘ I will deliver his assets.’ ” Only in the last 
two cases Brhaspati makes the ■sons of the sureties responsible for' 
the discharge of their ^obligations, while in the first two cases,, the 
sureties themselves, and not their sons, are responsible.’ 

The Vedic father under the developed patria potestas had very 
wide powers in the transfer and devolution of the family property ; 
as we have already noticed, the sons, when they grew up, sometimes 
divided the family property with the consent of the father. But the 
family generally lived together with undivided shares in the land 
and the son had very little independence with reference to property 
under the despotic authority of the familx^ patriarch.'^ The word 
ddya occurs once in the Rgveda ^ but there it means '-reward” 
(srmnasya ddyam) which means ‘‘reward of exertion ” or, as Wilson 
has translated it, “ alleviation of fatigue.” Later it means, in- 
heritance ” and we first notice detailed rules regarding the inherit- 
ance of landed property" in the Dharmasutras,^ when the paler- 
jamilias w-as being deprived of much of his authority. 

The importance in the law of partition of the distinction between 
ancestral and self-acquired property appeared clear!}' from the Vismi. 

Visnu contrasts self-acquired property which a father may 
distribute according to his pleasure among his sons, wvith ancestral 
property, over which his right is not greater than that of the sons. 
Both Yajhavalkya and Brhaspati* lay clown that in property in- 
herited from the grand -father the sons possess an equal right with 
the father. This equal division is strongly advocated by other 
Hindu jurists, e.g. Vyasa and Katyayana. 

1 XI, 39-41 ; S B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 327. 

•2 In the S'atapatha-Brahmana there are passages {XIII, 6, 2, 18 ; XIII, 7, 1, 13- 
15) which deprecate gift of land as fee to priests — presumably because land was 

considered inalienable without the consent of the members of the family or the 

■ ' ' 

Xj'iM, 10. ‘i’ Wilson’s Tr. vol. vi, p. 323. 

^ Gautama, x-Kviii ; S.B.E, vol. ii, p. 302£f. 

Baudhayana, II, 2, 3 ; S.B.E. vol. xiv, p* 224ff. 

Apastamha, II, 6, 13-16; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 130ff. 

VaHstha, XVII ; S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. 84if. 

XVII, 1-2; S.B.E. vol. vii, pp. 67-68. 

^ 11, 121. 3 XXV, 3; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 370. 

y According to the Mitdhsara School which governs the majority of the 
Hindus in the modern times the son acquires from the very moment of his 
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In the earliest period of ancient Indian history, the acqnisitioii 
of the. ..son was thrown into the stock of the' family coparcenary and 
the son had no right to hold pr acquire separate property of his 
own. Gautama, Baudhayana and 5pastamba nowhere refer to 
such acquisitions which leads to the probable inference that they 
never contemplated the possibility of the sons claiming separate 
ownership over their own acquisitions free from the control of the 
pater famiUas. But gradually the rigour of the early law^ regard- 
ing the acquisitions of a son was mitigated. Vasistha ^ sa^^s, “ If 
one of the brothers has gained something by Ms owm effort, he shall 
^’ecelve a double share.’’ There is also a text of Katya37ana under 
which the father is entitled only to a portion of the acquisition of 
a SOB.^ But the right of the son to acquire property for himself 
gained early recognition and all the later Hindu jurists hold that 
whatever has been acquired b}^ the individual effort of a single 
member, without prejudice to the family estate, shall not be given 
up by him to his co-heirs. Mann ^ says 

Aniipaghnan pitf-dravyam iraniena yad^ uparjitmn] 
Smyam4Mta4abdhani tan-n=ukmio datum = arhati\\ 

''What one (brother) may acquire by his labour without using 
the patrimony, that acquisition (made solely) b}^ his own effort, he 
shall not share unless b}Miis own will (with his brothers).” Visnu 
lays down an identical rule — What a brother has acquired by his 
own efforts, wdthout using the patrimony, he must not give up (to 
his brothers or other co-heirs), unless by his owm free wdll for it w^as 
gained by his own exertion.” ^ Yajnavalkya is equally liberal to- 
w^ards the son in the recognition of his complete dominion and 
ownership over separate acquisitions. 

Piir’dravy-dvirodh ena yad = anyat = svaymn-arfitam i 
Maitram = audvahikam c^^^aiva ddyaddndm na tad—hliavet || 

birth aa interest in the property of his father, which gives him in the case of 
ancestral property, a right to demand a partition even against the father. 

f X¥II, 51, S.B.E. voi. xiv, p, 89. 

^ Jimutavahana gives the father a share in the property acquired by the son — 

, “ The father has a moiety of the goods acquired by the son as the charge of 
his estate ; the son who made the acquisition has two shares ; and the rest 
take one a piece. But if the father’s estate have not been used, he has two 
shares; the acquirer as many ; and the rest are excluded from participation.” 
{D ay ahhaga Oh. il^ 11). 

3 IX, 208 ; S.B.E. voL xxv, p. 376. 

^ XVIII, 42 ; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 74. 
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/^ Without impairing the ancestral property, whatever else is 
acquired by one one's' exertions, . whatever is got by one from 
one's friend or by one's marriage, shall not belong to the co- 
sharers." . 

The ancient R,oman father like his prototype in ancient India gra- 
dually lost his despotic powers. During the earlier period of Roman 
history the father had the power of life and death over his children 
and could modify their personal conditions at pleasure. He could 
marry and divorce his children and could sell or expose them.^ Nor 
could the son acquire any separate property as the father was en- 
titled to take the whole of his acquisitions. In the Imperial 
period the vestiges of all these powers were reduced within very 
narrow limits. The power of life and death was gone. In 318 A.D. 
Constantine condemned the father who killed his child to the 
punishment of parricide.^ The unqualified right of domestic chas- 
tisement has become reduced to a right of bringing domestic 
offences under the cognisance of the civil magistrate. The privilege 
of dictating marriage has declined into a conditional veto. The 
liberty of selling children has disappeared.* A fiotibioiis sale of a 
child was sometimes resorted to for the purpose of releasing the 
child from the patria poteskis. Adoption can no longer be effected 
without the consent of the child concerned. The son can now have 
separate property and has full control over his peculium which was 
gradually released from the patria potestas. The history of the 
progressive and gradual relaxation of the father's control over the 
sons own acquisition is equally interesting both in ancient India as 
well as in ancient Rome. In Rome the first relaxation was made in 
the early years of the Empire (Augustus to Hadrian) when the 
acquisitions of soldiers on active service {peculmm castrense) were 
withdrawn from the patria potestas. The same concession was then 
extended to the earnings of sons in employments of or about 
the courts {peculmm quasi-castrense), Constantine next relieved the 

‘ II, 118, Stenzler’s Edition, p 58. 

^ The Twdve Table No. IV., “Evolution of Law Series,” voi. 1, Ch„ 

XVIII, p. 466. 

Sandars, “ Institutes ” Lib. I. Tit. IX, p. 29. 

A law attributed to Numa forbade a man to sell a son he had permitted to 
marry (Muirhead, Roman Law,^* p. 29n). Diocletian and Maximilian de- 
prived the father of his liberty of selling children. 
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property which the son inherited from his mother or received from 
strangers (pecuUMm adverititium). Lastly, the privilege was extend- 
ed to the accj[iiisitioiis of the son not derived from the father’s pro- 
perty ipecidium profectitium) which Justinian included under the 
pecAiUum adventitimn. We find that this last stage of emancipation 
of the son’s peculmm from the patria poiestas — as enjoined by Justi- 
nian — is identical with the final stage of the recognition of complete 
dominion and ownership over the separate acf|uisition of the son in 
ancient India — as noticed by Manu (IX, 208) and Yajhavalkya (II, 
120). We notice in Justinian’s Instikiies ” an echo of the old 
Roman boast wdiich Gaius first expressed — “the power which we 
have over our children is peculiar to the citizens of Rome ; for no 
other people have such power over their children as we have.” But, 
in fact, the prerogative of the Roman father ’svas ultimately 
narrowed down and limited to moderate chastisement — (as it w-as 
the ease in ancient India)— the authority which is but a natural 
emanation of paternal relationship. 

Though the poww of the father in ancient patriarchal societies 
was originally absolute, the rule of the paterfamilias was really a 
benevolent despotism. The very absence of legal sanctions and of 
independent rights made the moral checks peculiarly strong. The 
ancient family was an isolated, self-existent unit. The source of the 
unity of the family was the patria potestas^ which fostered devotion 
to hearth and home and loyalty to one another. The ancient family 
was really m impeiimn in imperio governed by the father. The 
authority of the grhapati or the paterfamilias was supreme in the 
family. He was the patriarch of the family — the ruler, the guide, 
the legislator and the judge.^ His word was kw wLieh the depend- 
ent members could never venture to disobey or interfere with. His 
was, therefore, a glorified individuality wdiich embraced many 
within the sphere of its despotic interests and which produced a 
deep sense of moral and religious responsibility towards the weak 
and the helpless and a stern unyielding attitude towards every man 
who would infringe upon their rights.^ The potestas was, therefore, 
tempered by filial affection on one side and by parental piety on the 

5 I, 9, 2, borrowed from Gains (I, 55). 

Seneca speaks of the paterfamilias judex domesiicus (Muirhead, Eoman 
Lawf' p. 32). 

^ Greenidge, Eoman Public Life. 
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otiier and thus the clanger of an arbitrary exercise of the despotic 
authority of. the father 'was obviated to a great extent. With the 
progress of societ}^ — as we follow the slow evolution from the tribal 
state to the territorial state we find that the ancient father— both in 
ancient India and in ancient Rome — was shorn of most of his 
prerogatives and thus the stringency of the patria poUstas was con- 
siderably mitigated.* 

i Se© in this coniieotion my paper on '^Primogeniture in Ancient India"' 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 



ECONOMIC CULTURE AS DEPICTED IN VALMIKTS, 

■ RAMAYANA. ' 

By J. N. SamaobaBj B.A. 

Oeneral Remarks. 

In a paper, whida I have contributed to th.eN?> AatUosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jiihilee Voltime, on Some Economic Teachings of the Ma^m- 
blmrata'^ 1 have tried to draw a picture of the economic condition 
of ancient India as revealed in the great Epic. I propose to draw 
up here a short picture of the economic culture as portrayed in the 
Sister-Epic, the of Valmiki. It is not necessary for me, 
here, to discuss any question relating to the age of this Epic ; nei- 
ther, do I think it expedient to take up the question how much of 
this naiionai poem pervading with the same spirit as the 3Iaha- 
bJmrata, was the production of onl}^ one man or whether it is 
simply '' an artificial epic/’ ^ though it has been admitted to be 
'■homogeneous in plan and execution.”^ But, whatever may be 
the divergence in view regarding such questions, no difference has 
arisen regarding its great popularit,y even down to the present day. 
Neither has its historical value, as the first "literary record of the 
passing of the Aryans beyond the Vindhya mountains, the southern 
boundary of Art/avarta eund their penetration by armed force into 
Southern India/’ ^ been questioned- 
I have to-day taken up the book as it is now presented to the 
civilized world (though I have avoided, as a rule, references to the 
Balakandam which is considered to be spurious), gleaning what 
materials I have found regarding economic culture as depicted in it. 
At the outset, however, I must frankly confess that the materials at 
oiir disposal are not so abundant as I have been able to glean from 
the and that the economic culture of the Ra7nayana 

period seems to be more primitive than what we find in the other. 
This is in perfect keeping wdth what Dr. Macdoneli observed, 
when he said, that, " the original part of the Ramdyana ap];)ears to 
have been completed at a time when the epic kernel of the Malm- 


J Macdoneli : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pag© 281, 
^ Ibid. 3 Havell : Aryan Rule in India. 
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hharata had not as yet assumed definite shape,’’ ^ True it is that 
■even: here,, weaJth signified not merely coins but it consisted of 
horses, elephants, woollen sheets, and deer skins as well,® jost as we 
hnd in the where paddj^ and oats, gems and beasts 

were Included along with horses, elephants, kine, and gold as wealth, 
showing that even in those early days nr^/^nhad practically the >same 
sort of meaning what wealth means in modern day economic plira' 
seology. Kine, even then, was very likely the medium of exchange,^ 
signifying certainl}' a primitive stage of society. The price of a 
particular cow is also mentioned in terms of kine.’^ Indeed, in 
almost all the passages which I have been able to collect, though 
gold and silver ® are mentioned and I take it that these are gen. 
erally silver and gold coins, importance has been invariably given 
to kine. King Dasaratha does give gold and silver but he does it 
along with ten lacs of kineJ'^ When the king gives away the four 
quarters of the world to the sacrificial priests, they want as price 
thereof gems or gold but preferably kine. The king is indeed 
spoken of as dispensing with daksinas profusely but he does it 
along with hundreds and thousands of kine.^^ His daughter-in-law, 
the inimitable Si ta also evidently attached more importance to kine 
than to gold or silver, for in addressing the Ganges, as well as the 
Kalindi,^® to propitiate them, she promises to offer thousands of 
kine. Certainly if she had liked and if gold and silver had been 
the general media of exchange, she would not have laid particular 
importance to the kine. We are told again that the banks of the 
Gomati were filled with kine. When Rama was giving away his 
wealth, he rewarded the Brahmana Trijata with cows and bullocks,^® 

^ Macdoneli : History of Sanshrit Literature, p. 306. 

^ Compare i?5wa,yana, V and also Ayodhya c. 

AyodhyoA's.s., 

* Compare MahZthharata. Sabhd Parvan : Gambling scenes. Also^t^i, Ixxxv, 

& Manufactures and produce of the land were also included. 

^ Balaliii. Subsequent references will show that they are referred to in some 
other hdndasm well. 

Ibid. cf. J.B.A.S. 1901 (p. 876) where Mrs. Bhys Davids speaks of reckoning 
values of things by cows, 

8 Bala. xiv. Ayodhya ixx. ' 

^ Prof. Bhandarkar considers the references in the Balakdridam to be very 
likely Dinars, evidently on the ground that this hdnda was of later day. 

Ibid. U Ibid. Also Kukindhya v . Ayodhya lii. 

Ibid,, Iv. Ayodhya xlix. Ayodhya xxxii. 
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tlioogli, we find him giving away golden coins ^ as well. We also 
meet with the celebrated. which figu.re prominently from 

the, Vedic.age. We see king Kaike3^a giving two thonsand Niskas to 
Bharata. Certainl\" these Niskcis were coins and to these ma-}? be ver,v 
well applied the oft quoted I'e marks of the authors of the V edic 
Index that tliese could hardly be required for purposes of personal 
adornment/'^ 

As in the Malidhlidrata^ so here also we findj dharma^ artha^ and 
Icdma are enjoined to be enjoyed equall.y.*^ Rama asked Bharata 
whether he was doing so, just as we find in the sister Epic Yiidhis- 
thira being questioned repeatedly on the same topic. We also find 
Kiimbhakarna admonishing Ravana and telling him that as the king 
had not pursued seasonabl\^ these three things, he was to come b}" 
calamity.® But while in the Mahabhdrata the king was asked whe- 
ther in the last division of the night he reflected both over dharma 
and artlia.^ here w'e hnd Rama enquiring of l.-?harata whether the 
latter revolved on the means of acquiring taeaUh onl,y during the 
short hours of the night. But in spite of this, the advice of Kumbha- 
kama that a king who pursued seasonabl}^ righteousness or profit or 
desire or an.y two or all these combined truly, had understanding, is 
indeed signifi(?ant and reflects the spirit of the time showing that 
it was becoming more materialistic which w^e find more full.y devel- 
oped in the a. 

After haring made some general remarks we pass on to make 
some observations on some particular topics. 

Agriculture. 

The first point which we take up first is the question of agricul- 
ture, the main industry of the people from the Aryan settlement 
down to the present age. As usual, importance is attached to this 
matter, here also. The king of the Bamm/cma like the king of the 
Malidbhdrata? was required to understand three kinds of learning 
iiamel\y Vedas, Agnculture, and Commerce. And the question asked 
of Bharata by Rama, whether the agriculturists and the cowdierds 


J Ibid. ^ Bala vi. Ayodhya Ixx. ^ Vedic Index. Vol. 1, p. 454. 
Prof. Bhandarkar's Carmichael Lectures 1921, page 64, may also be referred to 
iitliis connection. 

Ayodhya c. ^ Larikakdjidam ^B, 

Sahhd V. 85, 86. Also Adi ccxxiv. II. 5. 
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found favour i.ii Bliarata's sight is not only significant but certain!, v 
reminds one of the question which was asked of. Yudhisthira by the' 
great saint Naradad The cultivators and cowherds^ were to enjo}' 
happiness and the king was to. secure unto them, what they wdshed 
.for and' remove from them what they did not like. Ayodliya.is 
represented as full of cultivators^ abounding in paddy and rice, the 
staple crops of those da^^s'* as well as of these. The king is 
represented as boasting of his kingdom abounding in cornd Villages 
are described as having ploughed fields on their skirts,® 

Not only the capital but the kingdom of Kosala as a whole 
abounded with corn.7 while the king of Mithila is described as 
engaged in ploughing^ and finding out Sita, showing significalltl\^ 
the importance of agriculture.^ A Brahmana is seen earning his 
livelihood by digging the earth with spades and ploughs^'"* and 
evidently no stigma is attached to his action, though with the 
advance of the societ3", as in the Malidhhdrata, w^e note liou' a 
Brahmana’s taking to agriculture was condemned * ^ — a fact which: 
also seems to prove that the society described in the Rdmuyana, 
w’-as more primitive than that described in the Mahabhdrata. 

Famines seemed to be in evidence, though we are told that 
during the reign of Rama, the people were to be free from the fciar 
of famine.*^ The fact, however, that the king was to have a cleaT 
idea regarding the prevention of famine shows that famines were 
not unknown even in those days.^® We are also informed that 
drought overtook the neighbouring kingdom of the king Romapada. 
The reason why this took place is significant from the view’ of politi- 
cal philosophy,''^ the evil referred to coming in consequence of some 
default on the part of the king— a point which we propose to take 
up later on. 

Arts and Industries, 

The age had made sufficient progress so far as the arts were con- 
cerned. The artisans enjoyed special privileges and it is on record 
in t\iQ, Rdnmyana that some of the higher craftsmen, specially those 
engaged in the canons of the rituals, the Silpasdsiras, enjoyed a very 

3 Sabha 577 and 578. ^ Z AyodJiya Ixviii. ^ Bala 5. 

& Ayodhya III, 14. t) Ibid,, xlii. Ayodhyd Ixxv. ^ Bcda 3xvi. 

^ Cf. B. 0. Dutt : A History of Civilization in Ancient India, p. 39, 

30 Ayodhyd xxxiii. M Of. Mahabhdrata, Sabha xii, 01. 

32 Bela i. Ayodhyd c, i'l' Bala ix. 
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high social status. Similarly those employed in irrigation works and 
ill, the fireparation of public buildings enjoj^-ed high privileges.' 
•Ayodhya was inhabited by all classes of them t and they had to be 
specially entertained.^ They seemed to have been specially pro- 
tected and just as we 'find in the MaMbJiamta^ and as advocated 
by Kautilya,'*' forts were required to be provided with them.® In 
the interesting list of trades which we get' in the Edmdyana,^ we 
find mention of various classes of artisans along with various other 
traders who evidently contributed to the welfare of the capital and 
the king, as well as of the people, along with others who helped in 
the formation and development of the economic life of the people. 
The list is a long one reminding one of the suggestive list put forward 
by Ajatasatru, the king of Magadha, when he made his 01113?- call upon 
the Buddha but is worth mentioning. It is mentioned when the 
traders formed themselves into a bod,y and iveiit out of A3mdhya to 
meet the Prince, and is as follows : — 

A good number of jewellers, expert and agreeable pot makers, 
persons skilled in machineiy and the use of weapons; a band of 
fowlers, piercers of objects, dentists, extractors of wine, 
dealers; renowned goldsmiths, ph3’'sicians, wine keepers, incense 
worshippers ; w^ashermenj weavers, painters, charioteers, bards, eulo- 
gists, peasants, makers of ramparts, makers of instruments, arti- 
sans, dealers in beilmetal vessels, cultivators, shop-keepers, fruit- 
sellers, garland makers, planters, expert in brickworks, curd keepers, 
and vendors, sellers of meat, dealers in lime, badge makers, cotton 
sellers, bow makers, thread sellers, expert in the manifoid use of 
weapons, vshoe-makers, blacksmiths, makers of iron bars and bows, 
skilful chemists, know ers of past, present and future; brass and 
copper dealers, barbers, and actors. We cannot say definiteh" 
whether these constituted the guilds of those days, although the}’ 
may have formed so. The guilds are mentioned,’ though as usual 
imfortonately their distinct names are not mentioned. 

Some references which I have been able to collect give us a clear 
indication of the advance made in the various arts. Shafts were 
decked with gold,® and occasionally feathered shafts were also plated 
with gold,^ while instances of bows decked with gold were also not 

^ Bala v» Ibid.^xUi. Sabka Arthamstm. 

6 Ayodhya Q.* ^ 11.90. A Ayodhya \xvii. 

8 Kiskindhya viii. A Arayiyalca iii, xxi and xl. 
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rate.^ , Coats of gold -hilted scimitar, and golden armours,'^ 

'sliow.:tlie progress made by the artisans in the process of .mannfac- 
.tiiriiig armours. 

Not only the arts connected with war but in domestic iiteiisila 
also progresvs could be noticed. Gold, silver and bell-metal vessels,^ 
^vere in use, while vessels made with burnished gold with silver 
covers,® show not only the wealth and luxury of the age but prove 
also the development of the artisan. Bangles studded with gems,'^ 
eiegfuit ornaments, V garlands of well melted gold,^ and pendants 
of pure gokl,^^ f improvement in the art of the goldsmith 

referred to in the long list of trades, while cars decked in gold were 
also not wanting. 

And finally, the description of the palace of Ravana ornamented 
with plastered fewelied pavements studded with all gems, crystals 
and pearls with elephants of burnished gold and speckless white 
silver, girt round by a mighty golden wall, furnished with golden 
doors, with beautiful golden stairs embellished with ornaments of 
burnished gold, with lofty edifices having excellent windows made 
of ivory and silver, covered with golden nets show how the art of 
the artisan had progressed and remind one of the palace of the 
‘'City of the Fairest'’ near Cordova displaying the wealth and the 
taste of the Khalifs of Spain of a very late age. Well might Hanu- 
man acclaim when seeing the bedchamber of the Ceylonese king, of 
its jewelled staircase, illumined with heaps of gems, with its terraces 
of crystal and statues of ivory, pearls, diamonds, coral, silver and 
gold, adorned with jewelled pillars, that this must be Svarga, or the 
abode of the immortals. 

Textile hiditsfries. 


But if progress had been made in arts, greater advancement had 
undoubtedly been made in the art of textile industries. Silk dress 
was very much in demand, and figured prominently. This would 



be evident from some of the instances quoted below. Sita when 
going to Dandaka wore siik,^® and even when in Dandaka she ap- 
peared in silk. Surrounded and oppressed by cetis, suffering from the 



1 Sundara xlvii. 2 Ayodhya xl. Aranyaha xliv. ^ Ibid, 

5 Kishindhya 1 and Bala Ixxiii. 6 BMa xvi. T Aranyaha lii. 

9 Ayodhya IK. Aranyaha \i. xlix* 

Sundara ix. iS Ayodhya vi, xx, xxxii, Ixv. 
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pangs of separation from her dear lord we are surprised to find her 
clad in silkJ Rarana came to her while she was in the forest clad, 
in silk'^ and in describing her he spoke of Sita as dressed in silk. 

Indeed, silk dress seems to have been in vogue. On the occasion 
of the marriage of 8ita, Janaka gave among other presents a large- 
quantity of silk dress. ^ The queens of Dasaratha were clothed in 
silk when they welcomed Sita as a bride/ while we find Rama and 
Sita clad in silk at home ^ and even an ordinary nurse is seen clad 
in silk dress.® Bharata put on a dress of silk when he went out of 
the capital to meet Rama in the forestd We have already men-* 
tioned the fact of Ravana’s going to Sita clad in silk: we further 
find him sleeping with a dress of yellowish silk/ while after his 
death he was decked in silk before cremation.^ Other stuffs were 
also in evidence. Common cloth was of course in use/® along with 
ordinary linen garments/^ as well as silver and golden robes/ ^ ex- 
cellent yellow cloth made of golden fibres /*^^ while coverlets studded 
with jewels/'^ .were also not rare. 

Shepherds were particularly mentioned as residing in the capital.^® 
Woollen stuffs were in evidence both in A3mdhya/® as well as in 
Kiskindh^^a.^'^ Woollen sheets were also used/"^ along with woollen 
carpets made of the fleece of the deer /^ while covered blankets 
were in evidence as well. Spacious and parti-coloured woollen 
cloth figured in the bed-room of Ravana/^ and other evidences were 
also not wanting in to show the wealth of textile industry. 

Commerce. 

Commerce indicates not only the progress which a nation or a- 
country makes but also the connection which it has with the other 
countries or nations of the world. As I have already observed, the 
king of the Ecimdyana is enjoined to learn three kinds of learning 
iiamel\’ Vedas, Agrmdture and Commerce. That shows the impor- 
tance wliieli was attached to commerce though the list of countries 
having commercial connection with Ayodhya does not appear to be 


^ Aranyakal^vi. Ibid. ixxiv. Ixxvii. 

5 Ayodhya xxxvii and also ixxix. ^ Ayodhya vii. 7 Ayodhya Ixxxix. 
8undarax. * Ibid., cxiii. 10 Kiskindhyd. Ayodhya. 

Sxmdara. Ibid. Ibid. Ayodhya \Kvii. 

Bdlalxxiii. Kiekindhydl. IS Ayodhya \xx. Ibid. 

Ayodhya xxx. Sxmdara ix. 
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very' long. Traders however did come from other , lands , with 
.various kinds of merchandise to Ayoclhj^a,^ which was also inhabit- 
ed; by merchants of various lands.^ We also note that opulent 
traders graced the armj^ of the prince,^ when Rama 'was proceed- 
ing towards the forest but the want of details is due .possibly’ to 
the fact that' the king of Ajmdhya possessed only a small terri- 
tory. Instances are not rare, of persons ranging over the sea,^ 
or of merchants trafficking beyond the sea to bring presents to 
the kiiig.^ Here \ve note of course, some paucity of details, 
specially in comparison with the very long list which we find in the 
Sabha-Farmn of the MahabJiarata, That even an inland-king like 
Suhaka could command hundreds of Kaivarfa young men to lie 
in wait to obstruct the enemy’s passage with five hundred ships 
which though fit for a naval fight weve very likely employed for 
trading purposes as well, shows the trading propensity of the people 
of those days. The directions given by Sugriva, to the monkey 
leaders for the search of Sita, mentioning various places where 
Havana could have concealed her, are significant as indicating the 
names of places which were then known to the people of Southern 
India and which probably enjoyed commercial connection wuth that 
portion of the continent. The leaders of the mnnkeys were urged 
to go to the cities and mountains-in lands in the sea,® showing that 
they had maritime commercial connection with these places. They 
were also ordered to go to the land of KosakarasJ about which 
attempts have been made to identify with China which is said to 
have produced silk worms. The Yavema Dvipa, whatever it may 
refer to (we have no indication to know whether this reference is 
spurious) and Suvarna Dvipa which has been identified with Java 
and Sumatra were not excluded. Mention is also made of Lohita- 
Sagara which probably referred to the Red Sea of the modern day 
and might probably refer also to the Erythrean Sea of the ancient. 
Making all allowances we may come to the conclusion that coni- 
merce had attained some degree of progress. 

My brief and incomplete references to questions relating to 
economic culture would be still more incomplete if I do not refer to 
the important question relating to the economic connection between 
the king and his subjects, a subject which I have dealt with at 

i Ayodhya ixvi. ^ Bala v. 3 Ayodhya xxxvi. 

^ Ayodhya IkkH 6 lUd. 6 KisUndhya xL 7 lUd^ 
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la.rge in my paper on ^'Economic Teachings of tJie Mahdhharata‘' 
^acceptecl for the Sir Asutosh Mooherjee Silver Jubilee Volume. I can 
here .refer briefly to some' of the statements in the Eamm/cimi .Gon- 
ceriiiiig* this important question. ■ 

Great importance has been attached by Prof. Hopkins .in his 
'' The Position of the Buling caste P ^ to the passage in the Ramdyama 
ill Ayodhyd Kmidam, '' Are thy incomings great and outgoings slen- 
der?’''^ He has considered this passage along with other passages 
in the Mahabhdmta and has observed,, The possibility of the 
kingdom’s existing without taxation seems specialij^ to irritate 
the compilers of the Epic. They revert to the subject again and 
again and prove that the king must have wealth ; his army, his 
happiness, his virtue depend on it. As a robe conceals a woman’s 
nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin ; therefore let him get wealth, 
even if he be so sinful.” And he goes on to explain the twelfth 
book in his own way and says that it means that let the kings tax 
the people they rule as much as they can ; for poverty is a crime.” 

I regret that misconception exists regarding many matters relating 
to ancient India. (Commentators, take up detached passages and I 
may venture to add, come to conclusions. Prof. Hopkins has him- 
self admitted that in the Epic all taxation more than legal was 
decried. We find that the king was to impose taxes graduall,y and 
with mildness. We see how Rama was told that the sin of that 
monarch is mighty that taketh a sixth part of the subjects’ incomes 
but doth not protect them as sous.” ^ We also find that the king 
that protected his subjects righteously was entitled to a fourth part 
of the great religious merit reaped by an ascetic d an injunction 
which was practically repeated in the Uttarakdndani that a king 
who ruled well, enjoyed the sixth part of the merits of his subjects.® 
And therefore it follows that the king who failed to rule well did 
not enjoy the merits of his subjects. 

The idea was that by exacting taxes for the subjects but failing 
to do this duty, the king was robbed of his merits and all sins of 
his subjects devolved in him. That was a very important consi- 
deration in those days when very great importance was paid to 
rules of religion which decided all the important questions of the 
day. 

^ y.d.0.8'. Vol. XIII. i C^hap 0, 3 AranyaM vi, 

^ Kranyaha Iviii. s U tiara Ixxiv. 




POSITION OF THE BRAHMA^IA IN KAUTILYA« 

By Hemchandra Ray, M.A. 

The deterrninafcioii of the true position of the Brahiiiaipa in aiicieiit 
Indian, polity has been always an interesting problem. But so long 
its solution was made difficult by the use of sectarian iiteratiire 
which often preserve for us not the true picture of the society but 
the state of things the sects themselves wished to prevail. Thus 
while the Erahmanical texts claim ''a Brahmana be he ignorant 
or learned ’’ to be equal to a great divinity,^ the Buddhist texts are 
often found emphasizing the shamelessness or the greed of the 
Brahmana, Again while Apastamba holds/^ that a Brahmana of 
ten years stands in the relation of a father to a Ksatri 3 ^a of a hun- 
dred j^ears, Buddha is found engaged in a serious discussion to 
establish the unquestioned superiority of even a fallen Ksatriya 
over the BrahmanasP 

It has been long held that the Arthasastra of Kaiitii^/a is a true 
mirror of the political and social conditions of India in the 4th cen- 
tury B.C. But its chief merit seem to lie in its non-sectarian 
character. Though written by a Brahmana the treatise is through- 
out distinguished by the want of undue partiality to the Brahmanas. 
•Indeed the Brahmaiias are assigned no prominence in the Artha- 
Sastra. As an iiiostration to corrobora^te this might be quoted the 
following lines from the ^ 

tasmaddemtasrama %}a8midasrotriya pasupunyastim hakwrd^ 

dhmyMhitfMyyasanyandiham stnndm m hrmmna kdrydni pakjeL 

Here it will be observed that the author gives the business of the 
Fdsanddh (heretical sects) preference over that of the Sroiriyak, 
Moreover the tact that Kautih^a did not scruple to levy taxes even 
upon the income of idols and gods® at once raises him far above 


^ S.B.E. vol. XXV. The Laws of Manu. ix, 317. 

2 Jatalcas, Ed. by Fausboll, iv, 96; i, 425; Richard Fick. Die Sociale Glie(P 
trimg im Nordostlichen Indien nu Budda’a ZeiL Trans, p. 183. 

5 S.B.E, vol. ii. Sacred Lams/i^ 14, 25; vol. xxv. The Laws of Mami, ii, 135. 

Dialogues of Buddha^ Trans by Rhys Davids Part I, pp. 97 et seq. 
s Kautillyam Arthaiasiramt 1919, p. 39. 

^ Ibid., pp. 60 and 244. 
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tlie lever in which . a Brahiiiana might be swayed by his caste pre- 
judices., Neivonce the lion-sectarian character of, the treatise, is 
admitted the , inferences ba,sed on it assume a great importance. 
Any student who has even cursorily read the book knows that the 
author was fully acquainted with the geographical, economic and 
social condition of the whole of India. This is nothing surprising 
and is rather to be expected from one who was at the helm of a 
pan-Indian empire. Thus the position of the Erahmana in Kautilya 
being free from any vsubjective bias on the part of the author and 
being referable to the whole of India during the period roughly from 
B.G, 321 to 296 forms one of the most important landmarks in the 
evolution of ancient Indian polity. The above considerations I 
hope fully justifies my present attempt. 

In the Kmitillya all the four castes together wdth some mixed 
ones, the result of mmloma and praiiloma marriages, are recognized.^ 
The taking of all possible measures to protect the institution of the 
four castes {catiirvarna) is considered to be one of the essential duties 
of the State wdiieli also assigned different places for their residence.® 
In a fortified city the Brahmanas were placed to the north of the 
royal palace.'^ In the chapter on Vidyasamuddesa^ Kautilya gives 
us a list of the duties of the four castes. Those of the Erahmana 
are said to be study, teaching, performance of sacrifice, officiating 
Jo others sacrificial performance and the giving and receiving of 
gifts. It W'ill be noticed that the above does not differ in any way 
from the orthodox standpoint. It is not possible to state whether 
all the Brahmanas carried out the duties recorded above. From the 
nature of our source w’e should not expect any detailed Illustration 
of the point. But from the fact that the State provided forests to 
the Brahmanas for soma plantation and performance of penances 
and also from the frequent occurrence of w^ords vdnaprasiha, brahma 
can, yati, parivrdjakah, etc., it would appear that at least some did 
follow the prescribed routine of life.® 

^ Arthasastra. pp. 7, 165; S.B.E. vol. xxv. The Laws of Manu. x, 8-49. 
Kautilya accepts the theory of cross marriages in order to explain aw^ay the 
infusion of new elements in the Hindu social system. The new elements seem 
to have had either an ethnic or professional significance as the names of some 
of the so-called mixed castes such as Magadha, Vaidehaka or Ku^iiava indicate. 

*2 Arthasastra, p. 160. ^ Ibid,, pp. 64-56. ^ Ibid., p. 55. 

& I6id.,p. 7 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv. The Laws of Manu. i, 88; x, 75. 

6 Arthasastra. pp. 16, 20, 48, 49, 191 ^ etc. Notice should also be taken in this 
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. A considerable section of the Brahmanas however appear to have 
been' in the service of the king. Prom the chapter on Bhftyabhara- 
■mywm it appears that amongst the Brahmanas in .the employ- 
ment of the king the .most important .were the Acdry a, Etvik and 
the Puroliita, each of whom obtained the highest amount of sub- 
sistence, viz. 48,000 ‘panas |)er annum J In addition to their salary 
the State also granted them Bmlimadeya lands free from taxes and 
fines. ~ In a fortified town the Amry a, PiiroMia and probably also 
the lUvik occupied sites east by north to the palace.*^ The requisite 
qualification for a Ptirohita are laid down by Kautiiya^ as follows 

Purohitamuditoditakuki^^^ sadahge vecle daive nimitte danda- 
mtydmi ca ahlvivinltcvmdpadEm daivamdmmlndm atharvahhimpa- 
yaisca pratikaHmcvm kumta . , Tmndcdryam sisyah pitaram putra 
hhrtyassvdmmamiva cdnuimrteia. 

The importance of the Piirohita is clear from the last portion of 
the above quotation where the king is asked to follow him even as 
a student his teacher, a son his father and a servant his master. It 
iroiild be interesting if we could know the causes of tliis impor- 
tance of the Ptirohila. The following Moka ^ which Kautilya places 
immediately after the above statement seems however to be signi- 
ficant. 

BrdJimamenaM kmtram mmitrhmmirdhhimariE^^^ jayatyaji 
tamatycmkmiAdstrdmigm^ 

Here a very important condition of the prosperity of the Ksatriyas 
is said to be bringing up bj^ the Brahmanas. Is it possible then 
that Kautilya regarded the PuroMta in the kings ministr}^ as a 
representative of the Brahmanas and of Brahmanic culture? 
Though this is probable the internal evidence is not sufficient to 
enable us to pronounce a definite opinion on this point. However 
the question whether the importance of the PuroMta was due to 


conneetioii of the fact that Kautilya lays down rules for the division of the 
sacrificial fees of co-operating priests {yajakah), p, 186. 

■ Arthasastra p. 247. ^ Ibid., p. 46. ^ Ihid.y p. 55. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 15-16. 5 Ibid.i p. 16, See in this connection Mann, ix, 322 

In the sloka the word ' edhiiam ' is taken by Dr. Shainasastry in the sense 
of ‘ bringing up.’ See his translation of the text p. 17. But this seems to be 
doubtful. Here 1 accept his meaning only hypothetically. I shall try to suggest 
a better sense in my Caste in Kautillya that is shortly going to b© published in 
the Indian Antiquary. 
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his office or, to his, caste will continue to attract notice. That Ms 
importance was greatly due to his office is clear from the above list, 
. of „qu,alifications ■ which, can safely be taken as a true index to the 
duties he was called upon to perform. It is apparent that his 
duties were separate from that of the Etvik and the Acdri/CL 
Probably he was in general supervision of all the social and reli- 
gious ceremonies connected with the State." But it appears that 
sometimes he actually undertook the performance of more impor- 
tant functions. Thus while the Rivijah offered the requisite obla- 
tions to Indra and Brhaspati wffien the queen {mahi$%) \vas in her 
courses {rtnmaU) the had to perform the prescribed puri- 

ffcatory eeremoiiies when she was delivered of a prince. ‘ Our con- 
tention is further supported hy the following^ : — 

PurohMwmaydjyaydjanadh^^^ fiiyiiktmnamrsyamdm^^^ avak- 
sipet. 

The above quotation also proves that he had occasionally to under- 
take the teaching of the Vedas at the command of the king. In 
addition to the above duties the PuroJiUa was also connected with 
the actual administration of the State. He was as we ha ve seen 
well versed in the science of government {dandanlU).^ We are told 
that the king while testing his amdtyas by means of various tempta- 
tions had to be assisted by the 31 ant n mid the P'urohiia 

(mantri purohitasakhak)3 In times of war the Puroliita in company 
with the 31antri had to encourage and inspire the army,^ But the 
chief duty of the Purohita probably lay in his skill in reading ail 
sorts of portents and his proffeiency in the Atharvan lore. Even a 
casual reader of the ArthaMstra must have observed in it the extensive 
use of astrology and other magical ceremonies connected with the 
Atliarvaveda3 Every public event of importance be it the entry of 
the king into his court or an attack on the enemy forces or the 
prevention of some national calamities had generally to be preceded 
by various magical ceremonies which must have required the 
services of the 

Besides the above three Brahmana officials there appears to have 
been a host of others generally engaged in sacrifice, foretelling, read- 
ing of omens, astrology, sorcery, etc. But these were not the only 
activities in w’hich the Brahmanas were engaged under the State. 


i AnhaMstra^. 33. i Ibid,, p. 16. Ibid.y p. 15. ^ Ibid., p. IG. 

6 Ibid., p. 368, Arthamsira pp. 10, 38, 210, 21 ! , 247, 248, 368, 305, 418-25, etc. 
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Poor widows, of B,rahmana caste who were very clever, and :desi.roiis 
of ,earnmg their livelihood were recruited as parivmfika spies i,n the 
Sanmrah section of the Intelligence '.Department^ It is also probable 
that some of, the institutes of the Samsthah section — ^tlie Uflmtliita. or 
the :Taj)asmy(mjana for example counted many Brahoiaiias amongst 
their number.'^ It is however to be noted that there, is nothing in 
Kautiiya to indicate that the social status of ,an informer suf!e,i,'ed 
as it undoubtedly did in later times,® . On the contrary we are told 
that the live institutes of espionage were honoured by the king wit li 
aivards of mone,y and titles.'^ 

It is evident that the Bralimanas were also employed in the risky 
and delicate task of dipioniatic negotiations between different States. 
The dutas as a class seem to have been recruited from the Bralimanas. 
This is proved from the following passage in Kautiljm. which was 
used by the dutas to propitiate a displeased enenij^ king ; — Tasmad- 
uddhrtesvapi mstrem yatliohlam vaktdmsiesdmaMdaKisdym^^ 
dhydk, Kimahga piimibrdlwmna} 

Brahmanas served also as soldiers. Kautiiya discusses the merits 
and demerits of armies composed of Brahmanas, Ksatidyas, Vaisjms 
and Sudras {BrdhmanaksatriyavaUyaSudrasam^ The former 

dcdryas gave the prefei^ence to the Brahmana army. But considering 
all points of view Kautiiya recommends the enlistment of armies 
composed of Ksatrijms trained in the art of wielding weapons.^ 
Besides the above there must have been other professions which 
engaged the Brahmanas. But our text supplies us with very little 
information on the point. It is quite evident however from what 
we have already gleaned out that the Brahmana caste at the period 
was anything but a body of men engaged exciiisivei}?' in the study 
or teaching of the sacred iiterature and in sacrifices to the gods. 

In ancient Indian polity the Brahmanas appear to have always 
held more or less a privileged position. According to Kautiiya 
Brahmanas were to be provided by the State with forests for soma 
plantation, for religious learning and for the performance of penance. 
Such forests were named after the gotra of the Brahmanas resident 
therein.'^ The hvtriyas were granted Brahmadeya lands which were 
free from taxes.® But in case these lands were sold or mortgaged 

i Ibid.,p. 20. ^ Ibid,, pp, 18-i9, 

S.B.E, vol. XXV. The Laws of Manu. iii, IGl ; iv, 214; xi, 50. 

^ Artha^usira, p. 19. 5 Ihid., p. 30. 

^ Arthamstra. p. 345. 7 Jhid,^ p. 49 


i Ibid., p. 40. 
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to those who were not endowed with similar tenures then the original 
holder .was, punished wdth the first amercements The srotriyas also 
enjoyed, .the foilowdng fiscal and legal privileges : — 

(I) Consumption of salt free from any Mka (toll).*^ 

(II) Appropriation of rip)e fruits and flowers for the worship of 
gods and rice and barle\' for the performance of Agrayana sacrifice 
{from crown lands).® 

(iii) Permission to reside in charitable institutions when, the per- 
sons concerned were of reliable character^ 

(iv) Immunity of property from escheat.® 

(v) Exemption from appearing as witnesses except in the case of 
transactions in ones own community.® 

(vi) Safety of property from adverse prescrip tory rights. ‘ 

(vii) A claim of receiving back their goods (dravyam) lent, in pre- 
ference to everyone else except the king.® 

(viii) Exemption of propert}^ from additional taxation or confisca- 
tion by the State in times of financial trouble.^^ 

The above privileges as we have said were enjoyed only by the 
srotriyas. Put the Brahmanas as class enjoyed the following privi- 
leges : — 

(i) Provision of free passes to cross rivers.^^”' 

(ii) Freedom from the payment of dues while passing military 

stations. 

(iil) Immunity from torture to elicit confession. 

(iv) Freedom from corporal punishment like whipping, etc. 
{sarvdjjarMJmintyidanlyobrMmmu^^ 


^ Ibid,, p. 171. In the ease oi purvaHahasadanda or the ist amercement the 
fin© ranged from 48 to 9() panas, see p, 192. 

^ Arthamstrap. S4. 5 p« 118. + Ibid,, p, 144. 

5 Ibid., p. 101. 5 lbid., pp. 175-76. 7 Ibid,, p. 19 i. 

3 lhid,, p. 175. y Ibid,, p. 242. lo md,, p. 127. ^ Ibid., p. 198. 

Ibid., p. 221. This privilege was also enjoyed by the learned {SHitavat). 

93 Ibid,, p. 222. P'Jdana in this passage is taken by Dr. Shamasastry in the 
.sense of torture.’' But to mj^ mind the word conveys the sense of phj^eical 
punishment though it is also possible that it refers to punishment in general. 
It seems that the concluding portion of the chapter (from line 3, page 222) deals 
with cases where the guilt of the Brahraaiias are already established by espionage 
[satHparigrahah). Naturally Kau Ulya here lays down the treatment of the 
Brahraana criminals. Torture was applied to establish a crime and as such 
ptdana cannot be explained in the way in which the learned translator has done. 
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It .will be noticed from the above that by far the largest number 
of' prlTileges are granted to the Srotriyas. What seems to be the, 
most important privilege, viz. freedom from corporal pimishment is- 
iiowever granted to the whole Brahmana caste. This is in con- 
sistency with the two privileges claimed for them by the Satapatha 
BmJmimia ^ viz complete afyeyaid (unmolestability) and abadhyatd 
(inimiiiiity from being killed). But the following alternative treat- 
ment^ accorded to the guilty Brahmana is by no means an easy one 
and in certain cases as in theft was far more severe than the actual 
pimishment. His face we are told must be branded so as to leave 
a mark iiidicating his crime 
Steye Hd. 

Mamisyabadhe ktzvandliah 
Gtimtalpe bliagcmi. 

Siirdpdne ynadyadhiKi^^^^^ 

But this was not all. After having thus branded him and pro- 
ciaimed his crime in public the king is directed either to banish him 
or send him to the mines. Moreover there was some vqt.j important 
exception to the general rule. Kautilya says : — ® 

Bdjyakdmnkamantahpurapradharsakmnaicwyamitrotsdhalcam durga- 
msiradmida kopakakam vd mrohastaprddipikam ghdlayet, Brdh- 
mmiam tamapah prcivekiyet. 

Thus a Brahmana when guilty of high treason and active opposi- 
tion to the State had to meet the full measure of the punishment 
prescribed. The only privilege if it was at all any was that he was 
drowned instead of being burnt alive. 

It will be seen from the above and many other passages strewn 
ail over the text that the position of a Brahmana was a somewdiat 
privileged one. But it is to be observed that most of the above 
privileges svere not exclusively enjoyed by the Brahmanas but were 
equally shared by other religious orders and sects {iapasvmahp 
Moreover in the KaiitUiya we do not find the Brahmana enjoying 
many of the privileges which the later literature claim for him. 
Thus while in Manu the king’s place in the judiciary is specially 
reserved for a learned Brahmana and the privilege of interpreting 
the law appears to be the monopoly of his caste in the KcmtiUya 


i xi, 5, 7, L ^ Arihcdadtra p, 222. Ibid,,, p. 229. 

^ pp. 159, 176, 181, 194, 230, 233,236, etc. 
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tliere is no special provision for the employment of the Brahmana 
in the Civil and Criminal Courts. , The amdiyas, who were jana-prida 
and iihhijdia and not necessarily Brahmanas and whose character 
had been tested under religious allurements were emplo^yed in the 
DhmmasiMyakmUak^^^ ^ Again in the ease of treaso re-troves 

while Many decides tliat a learned Brahmana might take the whole 
of it there is no such provision in Kautiiya; who seems on the con- 
trary to recommend the state -ownership of all such properties.’^ 

In conclusion I would like to draw ^mur attention to the fact that 
in Kautilya's time, i.e. in the Maiirya period there were Brahmanas 
who were mjyukmnika} This is interesting in view of the later 
developments, viz. the rise in India of Brahmana ruling dynasties 
like the Kanvas and probably also the Andhras — shortly after the 
downfall of the Maurya power. 

5 S.B.E. voL XXV. viii, 9, 21 ; Arthmaaira. pp. 15, 17, 147, 200. 

^ S.B.E. voi. XXV. viii, 37, 38; Arthamstra. pp. 61, 203. 

Ai'thasustra. p. 229. 



ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN INDUSTfilAL LIFE. 

By S. V. VlSWANATHA, M.xA. 

Imforlance of Lahoti7\ 

In all age"^ of man’s history labour has been a very imjjortant 
agent of production. In ancient India there was not much scope 
for the display of capital and organization as factors of production 
Land played a very protninent part and still plays a considerable 
part in Indian economic life. The main living of the Indian popu- 
iatioii came from agricoitnre and incidental pursuits. Labour, 
organized or unorganized, skilled or unskilled, is, however, found to 
be absolutely necessary for the satisfaction of man’s wants. The 
importance of labour and the difficulties in connection with it 
become clear in the old saying to the effect that ' for the labourer a 
discerning master is rare, as for the employer is a faithful, intelli- 
gent and truthful servant.’ 

Qualities of a good Employer. 

The- essential quality of a good master is the faculty to discern 
right from wrong. Other characteristics enumerated are courtesy, 
liberality, and goodness especially wffien the labourer confesses a 
mistake.^ A good employer is gentle and liberal and is able to 
recognize the workman’s merit. ^ On the other hand, a bad employer 
lacking these qualities indulges in ' unreasonably overworking the 
labourer, in raising hopes xiot to be fulfilled and withholding or 
keeping wages in arrears.’ ^ Again, a discerning master will not 
give way to a desire to change frequently the labourers employed 
under him, Old, experienced and well-trained servants ought to be 
given sufficient encouragement and treated with kindness.*^ Exploit- 
ation of labour by capital is generally condemned, and the labourer 
should not be asked to render gratuitous services. ' It is not right 
that the labourer should go without recompense for his labour.’ ^ 

Judged by these standards, employers have been divided into 
three classes — kind, severe and just, A kind empioj^er shows indul- 


i lUd. 11,104. 3 JUd. 11,58. 

Ibid. II, 130. 3 lUd. IF, 12. 
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genee'to Ms labourers. He is severe who considers the virtues of 
hiS; servants as faults/ and he is Just who deals with them, Jiidici- 
:Ously. 

Oontracts. 

Tim relation of the employer mid the employee was fixed in most 
cases by contracts and t the wages were to be paid as arranged.' 
The contract is said to be of three kinds — depending on time, work 
or on both. When the contract is for finishing a definite piece of 
work, we have a contract for work. In a time-contract time is 
the criterion for payment of wages irrespective of work. In the 
third class a definite piece of work had to be done in a certam period 
of time. We know that in a free agreement between the capitalist 
and the labourer the advantage will ordinarily be on the side of the 
former. As Marshall puts it, Hhe effects of the labourers' disad- 
vantage are cumulative.' vLabour is perishable ' for the worker 
is ‘ inseparable from his Avork.’ This principle is possibly intended 
to be conveyed in a statement that f the worker spends his life for 
a living ' but he is himself getting ' worn out ' with the work.'^ 

We shall pass on to the consideration of the rules that regulated 
the conduct of the labourer in relation to the capitalist and vice versa. 
The general rule in regard to Avages is v' that the servant shall get 
the promised wages.’ ‘ Wages previously settled shall be paid and 
received as agreed upon.’ Next, it is laid doAvii that usages are to 
be paid for work that Avas finished: and it is not right if the 
labourer demanded wages before the AA^ork agreed upon liad been 
finished or if the master refused payment for the work done. ‘ Wages 
are to be paid for Avork done, but not for AA'ork that is not done,’ 
and Avages are not to be withheld.® ‘ Onl^?" a bad workman asks for 
Avages in the course of the work, and it is only a bad master that 
does not pay the labourers their wages for work done.’ 

Working Hours. 

We meet with the foiloAving rules regarding the time during tvMch 
a labourer may he worked.^ It Avas accepted that in the day, the 
labourers could be detained by the employers only for nine hours. 

I lUd. 11, 58f. 2 s'ukranlti IX, 791f. and Trans. S.B.H, 

S Hit. II, 24. ^ Kautilya Arthasaatm: Trans, p. 233. 

B Ibid. p. 235. 6 Skhra. II, 799. 

1 Hit. II, 30. 3 Hukra. II, SlSff. 
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Three hours rest during day. and, nine hours rest ,at night are allowed. 
On the whole, the maximum period of work was, twelve hours. 
This is, ,certainly very reasona..ble period considering that even ,iii the 
nineteenth century the number of w^orking hours in' English fac-' 
tories \ras very much the same. This rest was allows ed to the work- 
men for 'the discharge of their domestic duties. ’ That the 
labourer is not a mere chattel but has certain belongings to look 
after is recognized here. The workmen w^ere, in addition, let free on 
days of festival and for the x:>erformance of obsequies and cere- 
monies, if any. Again, there was the good rule that the labourer 
may be ailow'ed a w^eek’s casual learn at a time on full pay for ill- 
health and for a period not to exceed fifteen days in the ,year.^ 

The labourer, on the other hand, * shall neither leave out anything 
undone, nor carry away with him anything from his place without 
the permission of the emplo3^er.’ ^ Likewise, a ‘ servant neglect- 
ing or putting off work assigned to him wdthoiit cause shall be 
fined and detained till the work is finished/ If the work be of a 
low nature, or the labourer is unfit to finish it, or suffei’s from disease 
or is in distress, some concession shall be shown him and he may be 
allowed to have the work done b}ra substitute. The loss incurred 
the capitalist in this way shall be made good by extra work.® 
' An employee wdio has received usages for a certain piece of work , 
shall not, of his own accord, go elsewhere for work, if the work is 
not finished.*^ The rules proclaimed by the Buddha and repro- 
duced by Asoka in his edicts are interesting in this connection. 
The duties of the emplo3^er are laid down thus : to allot work to 
the labourers according to their strength, give them good \vages and 
food, tend them in sickness and grant them holidays. The em- 
plo3^ees, on the other side, should do their work thorough!}", cheer - 
fiilty and have contentment/ 

Labour efficiency — Factors, 

The ' efficiency of labour ' depends on a nimiber of social and 
economic considerations, and the labourers liave been divided into 
three classes — inactive, ordinary and quick. Judged by another 
standard, the labourers fall into three types — the best, of medium 

^ S'ukra. II, 8i7; 818 ; 823 ; 825. 2 Arthmasira p. 185. 

s Ibid, p. 184. ** IMd. p. 184, 

^ Roch Edict, XII. 
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abilitA- and the avorst* The best care only for name ; the second 
class desire l>oth wealth and fame; the worst want only wealth.^ 

One of the tests of labour-efficiency mentioned in our works is 
any special aptitude or skill that the labourer may possess. ^ The 
s])ec]a] atTaimnents which give a man his living and which are 
commended by others should be preserved and improved by the 
owner.’ ^ 

Other tests of a labourer are his capacity for work, faithfulness, 
ciieerfolness, thoroughness in work, uprightness and general con- 
tentment.® ' 

Thirdly, general experience and skill in work are other standards 
of the capacity of the worker. The service of old and experienced 
labourers should not be dispensed with unless it be for very grave 
faults.^ The distinction is also noted between labour of the 
ordinarv kind and labour that involved some special skill and 
dexterity.^ 

Fourthly, the kind treatment accorded by the employers to the 
labourers under them may go to increase their efficiency. The good 
employer should have at heart the welfare of his workers, should 
tend them in their illness, grant them holidays and pay them amply. ^ 
' The servant suffers pain only for the sake of future pleasure and 
hence lie waits to be assured of the latter.’ * The employer ' by his 
harsh words, low wages, severe punishment and insult alienates his 
labourers.’ ^ 

Lastly, the efficiency of labour depends on the amount of the 
reward, the wages the labourers get. The following remarks are 
interesting about the disadvantages of low wages, ‘ Those who are 
paid low wages are enemies nature. They become tools in the 
hands of others, they seek new opportunities, and set themselves to 
plunder other people.’ ^ 

have noted in the above the various factors which determined 
the efficiency of the individual labourer. The quantity of work that 
could be turned out depended also on the ' or ga7iizatio'n' of labour. 
The importance of ‘ organization ’ in production is thus hinted. 

' There is no man who is utterly unfit ’ but rare are the persons who 

1 IT, 813-~14and 840--4I. 

Eit. 11, 75 and III, 105. 

5 Artha.^astra 183 and Trans. 

1 Hit II, 24* 8 S'uJera. ll, 836-7 


2 Hit II, 63. 

Ihid. II, 130. 

6 A^dka R.E. XII. 
Ihid, II, 807£. 
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can connect (organize).^ Organization of labour displaAred itself in 
two ways— in labour combination and -'division of labour.’ Labour 
combinations are intended in sambhuya samutthmiam and in all 
other co-operative undertakings mentioned in the Artliasastra'^ Mid 
the 8 ukramUfi The emplo3mrs should first see that the labourers 
were given the work for which the\^ were fit.'*' A careful employer 
will pot the right men in the right place, for the success of the 
enterpriKse depends on whether ' workmen like ornaments, are used 
properly,’ ® A discerning master will therefore divide his workmen 
into various gangs and give distinct badges so as to distinguish 
them from one another.^ This ‘ division of labour ’ is to depend on 
knowledge and capacity for patient exertion.'^ In other words 
efficiency is to be the true criterion of division. 

W ages how determined ? 

The amount of wages depends on the contract, the nature, the 
quantit}^ and quality of the work, the main factors being the quali- 
fication of the labourers and the amount of work turned out.^ Ac- 
cording to Kautiiya, changes in time, place and workmanship are 
other factors that determine wages.^ In cases where the wages 
Tvere not previously settled, the rule is suggested in the Arthaidstra 
that the wages will depend on the nature of the work, the time 
taken, the efficiency of the labourer and the general customd*^ 
Thus, the same wage earner did not receive the same wage at all 
times, labour in one place did not fetch as much as labour in an- 
other place, and one labourer did not get as much as another in 
the same occupation. 

The amount of wages in any industry was low, average or high 
according to the low or average or high quality of the labourers’ 
work in general. An inactive labourer got less than his comrade 
with average activity, and the latter got less than his more quick 
friend.** Wages were considered high if they ' adequately supplied ’ 
food and clothing and allowed a comfortable living: ordinary or 
moderate, if the^^ supplied the ‘ indispensable ’ food and clothing, 
i.e. necessaries for the labourer and his dependents. Low wages 


1 IMd. 11,256. 

^ KuraL 516. 

Rural. 5i5. 
s ArthaSdstra p. 185. 
26 


2 p. 185f, 3 IV, V, 603ff. 

6 Bit. II, 70. 6 S'uhra. II, 853-57. 

8 iS"«fem. iI, 803-4 and IV, v, 642. 

»0 IhU. p. 183. S'ulcra. 11, S13. 
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mainteiiml oiily one.'^ ■ The ' ■ standard in these cases is that of 
‘ liYiiig.’ A labourer who gets low wages comes in the, sphere of 
the operation of the * ii’ondaw-theor}' of wages.’ Low ivages were 
certainly condemned as it was recognized that the miiiimiiiii Wages 
should bring up a family and meet ' compulsory charges.’ ’^ Thus 
ill ancient India it w’as recognized that ■ 

' A starved dog .at 'the city’s gate 
Foretells the ruin of the State.’ 

Labour Unions, 

The evils arising out of competition between the emplo,yer and 
the employed are. in modern times, lessened in tw'o ways — bi’ active 
.go, vein mental legislation and by organization .among' the iaboii.i:ers 
so as to safeguard their position and 'to stand in union against 
exploitation of them by the capitalist. In some of our law-books 
certain terms occur which denote a eombination of labourers for 
administrative and financial purposes, such as Ivula and Gana. 
The distinction between the three classes is not made quite clear 
in the works. . All these, however, belo.ng to t.he same category. 

Kiila 'probabl^v indicates:. a class .of labourers actuated by, the 
same interests ' and motives,, as if -they were members of the same 
clan {hula), . The members of this union, it wmikl appear, need not 
belong to the same trade or industry. 

Sf'eni. signifies apparentl^r a eombination of workmen that belong 
to the same' calling wdio go to supplement each other and produce 
wdiat we may style a ‘party ’ or ' troupe.’ 

Gana may be taken to denote that the labourers of this combina- 
tion have tlie same occupation. Thus we have the Ga/}ia of gold- 
smiths, bricklayers, etc. ■ 

The powers of these ^ guilds ’ were administrative and finaiieial, 
like' their mediaeval .prototype 4n .'Europe. '' They had,„.the rig,ht;,.:.of ■ 
self -ad judication - and in .the: settlement' of their disputes., vvere/Ied. 
i}y the usages pertaining to the different companies. The right of 
ap2)eal lay from the liula to the Sreni and fi’om tbe latter to the 
Gaiia and from the last to the king’s officers. Another restriction 
on the administrative function of these was that they were not 


5 Ibid, 11, 799-802. 

Artha&datra 185, 200^ 8'ulcra. IF, v. 
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allowed, Jimsdiction in certain cases, e.g.. robbery and theftd As 
regards tlie . financial management of these the ArtImMstra lias t-lie 
following remarks ' Those who can .be. expected to. relieve misery, 
who can give iiistractlons, to artisans, .who can be trusted with depo.s - 
its, who can plan artistic work, of their own design, and who can 
be, relied upon by guilds of artisans, may receive the .deposits of 
the guilds. The guilds shall receive their deposits back in times of 
distress/ ^ 

From the above it may be inferred that— ' 

(1) these guilds had' deposits of money to be invested ; 

(2) one of the main purposes for which these coiiibinations 
made wa,-s to relieve misery ’ among the members ; 

(3) the unions should have, a "capable leader who could be relied 
upon and .with whom their deposits may be trusted and ; 

(4) ' the deposits, which may be the savings of the mcmibers of the 
guilds or made up of subscriptions were intended to serve in times of 
distress. 

These are some of the features of the ’ guilds ' in ancient India 
which show that they may have acted, in ' a wa,y, like the labour and 
trade' unions of modern times. . , 

Old-age Pensiom, Insurance : etc. 

We have to note .next if in. ancient India there was .aii,y provision 
made' for the labourers’ illness,, in the shape of .bonuses, provident 
funds, old-age pensions, etc. There were, as has been noted, the 
deposits of the guilds which served the workmen in times of distress. 
Eiit these deposits could not serve for long and for ail the labourers. 
The general rule appears to. have been that the employer ought not 
to out off avages, in times of calamity for the labourer. He should 
tend them in the period ■ of their sickness.® If, during the time of 
Ms illness a diseased workman ’offered any substitute, for Mm he was 
to have. Ms full wages.^ . If, for q>iij unforeseen reason, the work 
'was . not finished within the time, the labourers' were’ allowed an ex- 
tension of a week. Beyond that period they were to finish the 
work with the aid of outsiders.^ The efficient workmen should in 
addition have -I of their wages as bonus every year and remission of 

ArthaSastrci, Trans, p. 25‘S, 

^ Ibid , . . II 826 and, ArtJiamstra. .1 85. 
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an', eigiitli part of tlieir work;''^ An institution corresponding to a 
provident fund is also in evidence in the Suhraniti. The employer is 
advised to keep with him as deposit. or | of the servants ’ wages, 
and to pay | of that amount or the whole in two or three years.^ 
At the time of retirement after forty years of service the approved 
workman may have half his wages as pension for life and the pension 
is in some cases extended to the members of his family also, if incap- 
able but well-behaved.® These rules appear to be considerably in 
advance of the age in which they were laid down and show some 
traits of modern economic ideas on the problem of labour and capital. 


I Snhra, 11, 830f. 
3 Ihid, 11,827. 
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THE :.PRIBHAKAEA 'SCHOOL ■■OF, KAEMA-MIMAMSA. , 
B}?' S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A. 

The weakest spot in the history of Indian may be said 

to be the history of the Prabhakara School of Karjna- Mhrmmsa.. 
The study of the Piirva-Mlmamsa system has of late been most 
undeservedly neglected even in the world of traditional Sastiic 
scholarship. However, ..of' the two chief schools of - Purva-j\Kfmmm,^ 
the Bhatta School has all along been receiving better attention at 
the hands of the students of Sanskrit Darianas than its sister school, 
viz. The Prabhakara School. TiU the publication of the Prafcmria'- 
'"pcmcika by Salikanatha about tw’o decades ago and of Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jhahs thesis in English on the Prabhakara Sehooi,. all the know- 
ledge that the w’orld of Sanskrit scholars possessed concerning this 
school was restricted pi’actically to the references given in the 
Sanskrit works relating to the Bhatta, yayaA' 
systems. In Salikanatha’ s Pr€ikarana-panGikd we find a learned 
and scholarly Prakarana epitomising and maintaioing the distinctive 
tenets of the Prabhakara School. Dr. Ganganath Jha’s thesis is 
the English counterpart of the Prakarmia-paPwikd, presenting in a 
lucid and readable style the main principles of the Prabhakara 
School and giving, for the first time, very valuable information 
about Prabhakara’s commentary on Sabarasvamiii’s Masya, known 
as Brkatt-Bkd, In his learned introduction to his treatise above re • 
f erred to, Dr. Jha seeks to make out from certain internal evidences 
furnished by the Brlmil, the Prakaraita-pcmcikd and certain other 
Prlibhakara works, that Prabhakara was not, as tradition would 
have it, a rebellious and disloyal pupil of K urn ariia- Bhatta, the 
earliest leading exponent of the Bhat^ School : that Prabhakara’s 
works must be assigned to the ante-Kauniarila period of 3Irnidmsd I 
and that they' do not presuppose Kumarila-bhatta’s Vartika, while 
the latter might, in all probability, be said to presuppose Prabha ■ 
kara’s w'orks. Dr. Keith reiterates Dr. Jha’s opinion in his recent 
book on Karma- Mtmdmsd and seems to go further than Dr. Jha in 
assigning both Prabhakara and Salikanatha to a date earlier than 
that of Kumariia. 

1 had access to a transcript of the Brhail, that I recently got 
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made for tile Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, 
tiirougli the courtesy of Dr. Jha, from his incomplete copy of the 
Brfmd.:. In the course of my official duties as Ex-Officio Curator of 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Librar}^ at Madras, I had 
opportunities of examining, besides the BrJiaU, the following impor- 
tant Prabhakara manuscripts : — 

(1) Rjuvimald-pancikd~- £i commentary on the Brhati by Saiika- 

natha. 

(2) PariSista — a brief annotation on the Bhdsya of Sabarasva- 

min, b,y Salikanatha. 

(3) Nayaviveka—ObU exhaustive treatise by Bhavanatha based 

on the Bfliatlj Ejuvimald and Prakarana-pancika. 

(4) NyayakoSa — a Prabhakara treatise by Govinda Bhatta based 

mainly on the works of Salikanatha and Bhavanatha. 

(5) Prdhhdkara-vijaya--a» short epitome of the Prabhakara 

School. 

As a result of the examination of these manuscripts and of the 
study of several works relating to the Bham and other Indian sys- 
tems, various interesting facts came to my notice, a few of which 
bearing upon the history of the Prabhakara School, I propose to 
embody in this shorfc paper to be placed before the Second Oriental 
Conference. 

Prabhakara, Salikanatha and Bhavanatha are the three greatest 
exponents of the Prabhakara School, so far definitely known to us. 
Salikanatha, in the first verse of Nitipatha (section 11 of the Pm- 
karana-pancika) , refers to himself as Prabhakara’s pupil. In the 
Prakarana-pancikaj several quotations from the Sloka-vdrtika are 
found. Eor instance, on pages 5, 114 and 122 of the Benares Sans- 
krit Series edition of the Prakarana-pancikd, the following verses 
from the Sloka-vdrtika are found : — 

i ” — page (5) . 

. . . . . I— page (114). 

“ rft I "—page (122). 

Similar quotations from Kumarilabhat^’s Sloka-vdrtika are found 
in Salikanatha’s Rjuvimald and Pari^ista^ some in the first adhi- 
karana and in the sections relating to Arthdpatti and Abhdva in the 
Tarkapdda of the former work, and some others in the Tarkapdda 
of the latter work. 

Again, in the Tarkapdda of the Rjuvimald, on the first leaf which. 
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in the .palm -leaf manuscript recently brought on loan to the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, is found broken and in a 
crumbling condition, ! find the following portion of the AvciMrika 
to the first sentence in the Brhatl : — 

“ mm "sr . , broken . . . . . . 

■broken .. .. ■ .. .. .. .. .. k. 

c 

^ Wl%:^T^#o?[T%rT I ” 

The following further extract also from the same broken leaf is 
worthy of note 

.. .. . . w^r?r: 

.. .. .. 

Ho\rever imperfect the above extracts may be, to my mind it is 
clear that two inferences could be unmistakably drawn from them. 
Firstly, Saiikanatha assumes that Prabhakara is refuting the view's 
of * Variikakdra ' with reference to the purpose of the opening sen- 
tence in the Bhdsya. Secondly, Prabhaka,ra interprets the Bhasya- 
kdra as reaffirming the view of an earlier commentator, that 
^ Athdiah ’ should be interpreted as a single significative unit. 
Though I agree with Dr, Gangariath Jha in thinking that there might 
have been more than one Vdrtikakdra and that one of them was 
Kumarila and the ‘ Vdriikakdm ^ quoted frequently by Saiikanatha 
and Bhavanatha in su|>port of the Prabhakara doctrines must have 
been different from Kumarila and probably earlier than both Kuma- 
rila and Prabhakara, yet I am strongly inclined to think that the 
Vdrtikakdra referred to in the above extract from the Bjuvimald- 
must be Kumarila himself, one important reason being that the 
other Vdrtikakdra is generally found invoked only in support of 
Prabhakara's view and not for offering refutatory comments. The 
earlier commentator alluded to in the second of the two inferences 
above set forth, I venture to think, is Bhavadasa, the Vrttikdra^ 
spoken of as alluded to by Sabarasvamin, in Blokavdrtika — verses 
35 ^ and 63 of the 1st sutra. In this connection^ it may be noted, 

^ H (35) 

ii (63) 
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with advantage, that Bhavanatha’s amp! ih cation, in the Nayaviveka 
of the foregoing extract from the Rjtivimala, carries ns considerably 
[‘iirther in the belief that Prabhakara’s opening remarks in. the 
!nay be taken, irs presupposing — . 

(Verse 96— under i.) 

Slohavartika, 

Salikauatha, who describes himself as Prabhakara’s pupil, refers 
to Maiidanamisra in his ■ (on page 178), in which 

a well -known verse from Mandanahs Vidhiviveka is quoted, viz. : 

. , ■ ■ . 1.-7' .Mandana is general!}'' be- 

lieved to be one of the pupils of Kuniarilabhatta, Mandana refers 
to Prabliakara and Brhatz in the (already prin and 

in the BrahmasiddM (my edition of which, for the first time, is under 
preparation), in several places, with the animus generally character- 
istic of a contemporaneous opponent. The renowned Vacaspati- 
misra, known to Veclantic tradition as SaddarkmrvaUabha, speaks of 
Prabliakara as the Tiled kdra in his Rydyakmyikd, and in the same 
work speaks se}:ysiTShie\y of NibandhaMakdra In this coimectfbn, 
it is worthy of note that in the N ydy a kmiikd, Vacaspati distin- 
guislies between two sets of Prabhakaras, viz. : JaraPprahlmkcimh 
and Navycvprabhdkardh, 

In his Nydyamindkara, a commentar\" on the 
saratliimisra observes as follows under the verse : ^ ” 
4t~~-8lokavdrtika). 

It is noteworthy here that the ^ apasiddhanta' referred to in this 
extract is widely known to the world of Indian philosophers as one 
of the distinctive tenets of the Prabliakara School. If Bhartnnitra^ 
and not Prabhakara, is associated with this tenet as its exponent 
presupposed by Kumariia, one is tempted to fancy that perhaps 
Prabhakara’s relation to Bhartrmitra was similar to Sankara’s rela- 
tion toGauciapada. 

An old verse traditionally handed down in South India runs thus : 
mfKm tffr ! 

Cs.. ■ 

tpFT tfTf II 

The same verse is found quoted by Mr. S. P. Pandit in his learned 
introduction to the Oaudavaho published in the Bo.mbay Sanskrit 
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Heries, .with the . difference that' the words T antra- and res- 

pectivei3' replace the words Qampu and Mandwrm. In Mr. S. P. 
Pandit’s introduction to Gandavaho in the introduction to the 
liahdvtdyavidambana recently published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, it .is clearh^ shown why.Umveka should be identified with 
Bhawabliuti and regarded as. one of the pupils of Kumarilabhatta 
and how, in Cltsuklia’s Advaitapradipa, Umveka .is spoken of as iden.- 
tical with Bhavabhuti, the author of the Mdlatlmadluwa, Furtlier, 
in Raniakrsna's commmim::j;YuUisneliaprapm^^ on the Tarka- 
pdda of the SdsiraMpikd, Bhattomveka is referred to on pages 2 
and 30 of the Nirna,yasagara press -edition. The subjoined extract 
from page 30 of tl.u>s work would appear to leave no alternative 
except to assume that Umvekabhatta was- one of the pupils of 
Kumarilabhatta. 

. . . . i ii 

in the South Indian version of the verse quoted above, Prabhakara 
hemmed in as he is found between two pupils of Kumarila, would 
appear to be also one of Kumarila’s pupils. 

The following conclusions may be taken to follow from tiie above 
data : — 

(1) The tradition that Prabhakara -guru was one of Kumariia's 

pupils cannot be brushed aside easily, particularly^ because 
it is supported by the historically acceptable grounds in- 
dicated above. 

(2) Prabhakara’s Brhail could not be assigned to a date earlier 

than that of Kumarila, if the high authoritv of Salikanatlia 
and Bhax'anatha is accepted. 

(3) Prabhakara was not the founder of the Prabhakara ScliooL 

which, according to Parthasarathimisra’s Nydyaraindkara, 
must have been represented in the ante-Kaumarila period of 
Mhndmsd, by waiters like Bhartrrnitra. Probably Bhartr- 
niitra was the author of the Prdhlidkaravdrtika frequently 
relied upon by Balikanatha. 

(4) Bhavadasa w^as undoubtedly the Yrttikdra. whom, Bhdsyakdm 

is interpreted by Kumarila as refuting, and by Prabhakara, 
in his Brhatl. as supporting. 

(5) The conjecture, that the Nihandhana of the Prabhakara 
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School is different from the Brhait would appear to be more 
reasonable than Dr. Jha’s conjecture that the Brhatl is 
Identical with the Nihandhana. 

(6) Bliavabhuti the poet, alias Bhattomveka, Prabhakara and 
Maiiclana were all Bhattakumarila's pupils. 



: THE BHAKTI-DOCTRINE IN' THE SAIJDJLYA^SUTR.A. 

By De. B. M. Baeua, M.A.; D.Litt. 

Introductory. 

The object of this paper is to set forth certain main features of 
the Hindm doctrine of Bhahti developed in a treatise of hundred 
aphorisms ascribed to Sandilya, a highly revered seer and teacher 
of old. But the treatise, as we now have it, can never be supposed 
to have been the work of Sandilya himself. In the body of the 
work, Sandilya is introduced as the promulgator of a view of the 
partial identity of Brahman and Jlvdtman^ of God and Soul, and 
this view is contrasted with the Badarayana or Vedantic concep- 
tion of the absolute identity of Jivdtman and Paramdtmcm, as well 
as with the Kasyapa conception of the duality of God and Soul. 
The historical basis of the ascription of the authorship of the work 
is that a section of the Chandogya Upanisad (III. 14) embodies a 
conception of faith associated with the name of Sandilya. This 
passage recurs, as pointed out by Prof. Cowell, with a few verbal 
differences in the Satapatha Brdhmana {X. 6, 3). The term for 
faith used in this passage is not Sraddhd hnt Addha meaning a 
sense of assurance or firm belief. The passage has been referred 
to in the Bralima-Sutra (III. 31} as well as in the Veddnta^Sdra by 
Sadananda as the Doctrine of Sandilya (Sandilya-Vidyd). Sada- 
nanda mentions this doctrine as an example of Updsandni or prayers 
that are conceived psychologically as mental operations having for 
their object not Brahman the Absolute^ but Brahman endowed with 
■qualities.^ 

Sandilya's speculations about faith are of the greatest importance 
to the historian of Indian religion and philosophy in more ways 
than one. In the first place, in these older Upanisadic speculations 
was laid the foundation of a highly developed system of faith or 
Bhakii-cidt in much later treatise bearing the name of Sandilya. 
The speculations are also important as putting before us a strong 
plea for the cultivation of faith as a naode of attaining to Brahman, 

i Vedaniasara, ed. Jivananda, p. 160 : UpasanUni sagunabrahniavimyaha- 
mandsavyupararupani SandilymidyddiniP 
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Saiiclilya is represcEted. as declaring tliat, ‘'^Verily, all that is, is 
Brahman'' . {8 arvmn klialviimn Brahma), ‘^He is the soul within 
iis, the greatest of the great, the smallest of the small/^ A man 
is made of the will-stiifi.- . his will is in this world, so does lie 
])ecoine when he passes away to the other world.’' t This dootriiie 
of Sandilya is aptly illustrated ,by the life-practice of Krsna who 
is introduced in another passage of the Glidndogya Upanisad (III, 17, 
6). There ive read that Krsna, a son of' Devaki and a disciple of 
Ghora Ahgirasa, became what he desired to be. He is said to have 
repeated these three mantras at the last moment of his life '' Thou 
art imperishable, thou artummiitable, thou are breathed wdtli life.” 

Hoirever iniperfectl^y the IJpanisadic doctrine" of Sandil,ya may 
appear to a morlern reader to correspond to the. system of Sandilya., 
it will be a mistake to violenti.y discard the tradition impl3dng the 
historical connection of the tivo as a pure fiction. The right attitude 
of the historian will rather be to visualise the process of tlioiight 
wliere by a full-fledged system of faith evolved out of a nucleus in 
the older teachings, of Sandilya. One point of resemblance betw^eeii 
the two is sure to strike every modern student,, namely, the close 
association of the Bhahti-cuU with the life of Erpm, 

BlmMi ami Sraddha, The former has a wider meaning than ^ the laMer, 
The former implies faith in God, the latter, belief in ceremoniad 
tvorks. 

In 'the very fl,rst aphorism- we see that the older term sraddhm is 
replaced by hJmkli. It . is clearty stated in two other aphorisms 
(24, 25) that hhaJeti having a. wdder range of meaning cannot be uni- 
versally supposed to -be dhe'. same as;.Jmdd/wI and were they; sup- 
posed to be identical in ail respects, there wu)uld be,. 
infini iv.m . ® The commentator ,S vapnes vara thinks that the Stdraka - 

r << Atlia I'halu hratwnayah puniso^ yathakvatur asminiloke puruso h'havati 
fathetaJi pretya hhavati ” Prof. Max- Miiller rightly suggests " belief * as an alter- 
nafcire ronderiiig of kratu. Kratu is> according to Sahkar«a,, ‘‘ ni^cayo-dhyava- 
saya evameva namfathetyavicalah pratyayaliT The confidence, the ardom*, 
that is, th'^ firm belief that a thing is as is believed to be, and not otlnerwisc.’’ 
Also ahliipyetdrtha siddhisadkanamT Anandagiri says that kratu is belief 
preceded by craving (akdnkhapyrvakam), 

^ Apipasa eva sa bahhuva. So antav&layam etattrayam pratipadyeta : akei- 
tarn asi, aoyutam mi, pranaamnsitam asiT 
» Naiva sraddha aadhdranyaU Taayam taitve cdnmasthanaL 
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ra laid a. deoion of confusion by statang this clisfcinetioii in clc 3 ar and 
oneqiiivocal terms. And he himself distingoislies hhalii in the 
abstract from iraddha in the concrete as faith in God (Ldrim) ftoiri 
belief which is, the essential .part' of cereiBonia.l ■works/',' ^ Svapiies- 
vara kept evidently i.ii his mind the Vedlc concept ioii of 

CdfissifiMition o 

The BdndMya-sfiirci treats BlmUi nndex these t\vo general heads — 
Fam and the higher and. the lower; 31uichya and .Gatma. 

the principal and the subsidiary. It gives another elassificatioii of 
faith which seems to be based on a passage of. the Bhaga/Dad: GiM 
16). There are four species of' faith 'che.risl:iec.l by the four 
classes of men, viz. (a) the faith of the distressed (drikih) ; (b) the 
faith of the young iiiqiiiiBr :(a) the faitli of one who seeks 

prosperity {arihdriM) (d) the faith of the wise ijiidm). 

The first three of these four forms of faith are called giibsidlar\'' 
and the fourth is the highest., expression/^ The comm eiita tor fnr- 
iiislies another' classification based' on a passage of the Blmga/hxita 
Pmma (YIL 5, 22-23). .■ The faint . t.raees -of it are , scjattered 
tiironghoiit the Bfitra, which go .to prove that the Suirakdra was 
acquainted either with the actual passage of the Piirana or the 
classification itself. Faith is divided into nine classes with special 
ix^ferencB to the nine chai’acteristio niarksd : — . / 

'^To hear and repeat- the. names of Visnix, to remember them, to 
■serve his feet, to ,ho,iiour him, , to show him reverence,, to .do hi ni 
service as his slave, to love him as a friend,, and to siuTendcr one- 
self to him." ^ Svapnesvara says : that this ninefold expression of 

■l S'raddhayam harmainalrdngaivdt, nu caivam IsmmbhaklirUi. With regard to 
the older com n)on-sen.9e view of faith and its efficacy, we read in the Mnhaman- 
gala Jaiaha {Jufaka,'No. 453) — 

Annafl ca jjdnan ca daddti middho 
Jitdail ca gandhan ca vilepanan C€t 
Pa&annaciUoanwnodmndno 
Saggesu ve soUhanam iad ahii. 

The word does not actually occur in the Sulrct^ but -pam implies at once its 
opposite, apara. 

S Bp/n 72 .• Gatmam iraividhyam. 

^ iS'i'amna?p hlrttanam Visnoh smaranani pddasevanani 
Arcanam vandanam daayam sakhywp atma-nivedanam 
Iti piimsm' pita Vim ail hliahtUcennavalahsanB. 

5 CowelFs translation of the Sandilya^siitra. 
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faitli admits of classifications under tlie divisions given above. The 
SMrakara himseli considers repeating the divine names and the 
like as the subsidiary forms of faith ^ and there is an aphorism (14) 
which appears to place the absolute surrender of oneself to Visnu 
amongst the higher expressions. 

It is open to dispute it the Bhdgavata Purana gives a strictly 
logical division of faith into nine species. For these are after all 
not species, but nine successive steps in the practice of Vaisnava 
devotion, the lower step imperceptibly leading up to the higher one, 
and all lower steps culminating in the highest one. Even in the 
language of Svapnesvara, each of these expressions is a part or 
constituent (anga) of devotion.'^ 

The definition of various classes of faith and illustrations. 

Bhakli in its highest expression or fundamental character is 
defined as a devotional attachment to God (as pardnuraktir Uvare, 
Aph., 2) A The term anurakti is used as a synonym for rdgcc (affec- 
tion, passionate love) which is the opposite state of hatred (dvesa), 
— ~a religious sentiment or feeling of joy arising from flavour or 
.taste (rcm) in its Vedie sense.*^ That is to say, the rdga is not 
used in a derogatory sense,^ in the sense of kht^a^ like that in the 
Yoga^suira (TI. 3). Faith or devotion must not be undervalued as 
being an affection or passionate attachment, because such an affec- 
tion or passionate attachment aspires to attain the best (uttama, 
ultimate end), e.g. union,®— a state of union with God {I&vara- 
sahgatva), an abiding in Him which promises immortality as Its 
fruitd 


1 Apk., 57. ^ See under 72. 

3 Cowell translates ; In its highest form it is an affection fixed on God.’* 

^ Aph. 6: dvesapratipaksahliavad rasa Sahdacca rdgatf Gf. Taittirvya Vp. 
II. 7 : *^rasam hyevayam labdhvanandi hhavaW “ having relished the taste, he 
is filled with joy.” Svapne.4vara explains the passage thus :~-A taste whose 
object is is understood to be the cause of liberation which is the 

manifestation of the joy of Brahman.'' (CowelFs translation) cf. the Vismi- 
purdna\s use of anurdga in the sense of faith, e.g. the fervent affection of the 
citizens of Kosala for the incarnate portions of the supreme Vimu^ i.e. Rama, 
Laksmana, Bharata, Shtrughna. 

5-6 Aph. 21 ; heya ragatvM iti cen notfamdspadatvat sangatvat. 

7 Aph, 3: TatsamsthasydmritatvopadeSdt. Cf. Chdndogya Up. II. 23, 2: '- He 
who abides in Brahman proceeds to immortality.” {B^'ahmasamstliomritatvam 
eti). 
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The faMh of the wise and that of the ignorant are classed among ike 
higher forms of faith , 

Of the foiirfoid division of faith applicable to the distressed and 
the like, the fourth one, that is, the faith of the wise implies at 
once its opposite form, namely, the faith of the ignorant. But in a 
sense the SuiraJcdra explains a the antithesis thus implied 
between them, when he classes them both among the higher forms. 

The faith of the wise is a reasoned or realised faith. Three instances. 

The faith of the wise denotes a rational or reasoned faith purified 
(i.e. confirmed) in the varying degree by the various modes of cog- 
nition or understanding,^ viz. hearing, pondering, meditating, etc.'^ 
The Sutrakdra furnishes three instances of this kind of faith. In the 
first place, Kasyapa holds that intellect or knowledge which finally 
confirms faith recognizes the omnipotence or infinite powers of God 
who is the Supreme Being other than the individual souls. Badara- 
yana, on the other hand, inculcates that soul alone is the object 
of knowledge,^ — the individual soul {jzvdtmd) which is Brahman in 
its purity, i.e. as a pure intelligence {suddhaddatmamdira) } 

Sandilya who differs from these two teachers says that both 
God and soul should be made the objects of knowledge.^ God and 
soul differentiated from each other by certain special characteristics 
which are not incompatible with the views about their partial iden- 
tity." The commentator cites in this connection the older doctrine 
of Sandilya in the Chdmdogya Upanisad which savours of panthe- 
ism. Sandilya insists on the worship of Brahman with a tranquil 
mind . Brahman being the essence of all that is, everything lives, 
moves and has its being in it. Brahman is the intelligent being, 
whose bod}' is the spirit itself, whose form is light, whose thought is 

^ Aph. 27 : huddhihetupravrUir-avisuddher-avaghatavat. 

‘‘ The practice of the means of knowledge is to be continued until purifica- 
tion is px’odueed, as in soiling rice {Cowell). 

- S'ravana-manana-nididhydsanddi (the commentary on Aph. 21). 

3 Aph. 29 : Tam aisvaryapardm Kdsyapah paraivUt. 

Aph. 30 : Atmaikaparam Badardyarta}}.'*' 

Cl. the Brahmasutra IV. 1,3: atmeti toem-gacohanti grdhayanti oeti.'* 
i4 They approach and apprehend it as the soul.’* 

5 The corny, on Aph. 30, 

^ Aph. 31 : Ubhayaparam 8'andMyah» 

" dp/i. 32, with the corny. 
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triifch, whose nature is alhpervading like ether, who is the main 
spring of ail works, all desires and origin of all agreeable odours 
and things palatable—the all-embracing, the silent., the fearless 
one, who is the soul within the heart, the smallest of the small, the 
greatest of the great,— -i.e. (God Immanent and Transcendent) d 

The higher form of faith cherished by the ignorant such as the milk- 

maids. 

The faith of the ignorant implies that knowledge is not indispen- 
sable to liberation by way of devotion to the Supreme Being. The 
Sutrahara illustrates this kind of faith as generated among the 
ignorant by the milkmaids’ devotional attachment to Krsna. ' Here 
the commentator quotes an interesting passage from the 
P'lirmwa (V. 13, 13) characterising the soul -purifying faith cherished 
even by an ignorant milkmaid: Even we hear of the milkmaids 

who attained by having all their merits obliterated from 

their memory by intense rapture resulting from constant thinking 
about Him (the object of love), and all their sins expiated by deep 
pangs arising from despair of union with Him, b}^ meditating on 
Him as the generator of the world having affinity with Para 
Brahman, until their breath is suspended.’’ ^ 

While commenting on this passage. Svapnesvara rightly points 
out that reason is absent from this form of faith which is in fact a 
passionate longing for God Incarnate, the outward signs of which 
are joy and sorrow, — a mere recollection (an stirred up by 
affection. 

Pardbhakti includes devotion to the Avatdras as distinguished from 
homage to kings a7id others. 

In other words, the higher forms of faith include devotional 
attachment to Vasudeva and other well-knowm Incarnations {prddur- 
bhavesu= avatar esu).^ The Suirakdra justifies this inclusion on the 

1 Ohandogya Up. III. 14. 

2 Aph. 14 : Ata eva tad abhavad vallavmam, 

“ And therefore from the absence of knowledge in the case of the milk 
maids'* (Cowell). 

3 Taccintdvipulahlddahsma punyacaya aatl 

TadaprdptimahaduhkhavillnaSesapataha 

Cintayanti jagatsutim parahrahmasvaruplnam 

Niracchasatayd muktim gatanyd gopakanyaka. 

^ Aph, 46, 56. 
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ground that there is no further birth to him who is a\¥are’ of the 
divine birth and action in the form of an. Incarnation,^ and, his 
aliiision to leads the commentator to think of the GUa, (IV. 9) 
where Krsna says, My birth and action are divine ; he who 

is truly aw^are of this is not reborn on leaving his body, but comes 
to me, Arjuna/’ The Sutrakara points out in the same verse that 
his birth and action are to be considered divine, because, according 
to the theory of incarnation, these arise solely from his own power, - 
and his chief object is compassion {kdrunyam) when he thus creates 
himself as an 

Going by this definition of Parabhakti cherished towards the 
various Incarnations of God, we have to rule out of consideration 
attachment or homage to kings and others who are invested with 
sovereignty which is in itself a divine power manifested in connexion 
with the affairs of human life.* And among the Incarnations Vasu- 

1 Aph. 47. 

^ Aph. 48 : Tacca divyam svasahtimdtrodbhavat. 

Cf. the Mahuhlidrata j Mohsadharma, cccxli : 

Mayaisa hi mayd srstayan mam pasyasi Narada. 

** All this is a mdya created by me, that thou see me at all, Narada.'’ 

Also, the Qltd {IV. 6) : 

Ajopi sannavyayatma hhutdndm Uvaropi san 

Prakrlim svam adhisyiaya aamhhavami yuge yug&. 

Aph. 49. Cf. the theory of incarnation in the QUd {IV. 7-8). 

“ Whenever national righteousness (dharma) goes on declining, O descendant 
of Bharata, and unrighteousness prevails, then I create myself. For the pro- 
tection of the virtuous, foe the destruction of evil-doers and for the re-estab- 
lishment of righteousness, I come verily into being from age to age.” This is 
an accepted theory of incarnation in India. See Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, 111. 
186-91 or Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism for Jaina views : Kern’s Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, -g. 13, for Buddhist views : Devi Gltd IX. 22 ; Madhavacarya’s 
S'anlcara-vifaya, I. 41 : Anandagiri’s work has a similar verse. 

^ Aph. BO I pranitvan-na vibhut7.8u. Prof. Cowell translates prana by the 
vital airs.” In the GUd (X. 27) the king is conceived as a representative of the 
divine power: “ Know me to be also amongst men the king.” This is prob- 
ably a restatement of the vague conception of the dual personality of Indra 
in the Rgveda, {a) Indra as a king of the gods, (6) Indra as a king among men. 
In the Brhaspati sutra, edited and translated by Dr. Thomas, the king is said 
to partake of the divine nature (devanam amae janmah). We read in the 
Sarvadarsanasanigraha that Carvaka, a disciple of Brhaspati, maintained that a 
king, as demonstrated by common experience, is the Supreme Lord {pratyaksa- 
siddhah raja parameSvarah). This conception of kings is very old indeed, as it 
can be traced in a hymn of the Bgveda {^. 174) z A king is made the sovereign 
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•deva , is,; given so much prominence as an object of faith, since. He is 
^ recognized eve,n by the ancients as a ,mere embodiment of Brahman 
{Skdramdtra)^ 

The faith of artlmrtM : arilia in its mater ial and sfirUualsense:—. 
iCRdjya svargddyartJiam kriyamand ; 2. . ParahliaMyartham kri- 
yamdndP 

As regards the lower or subsidiary form«, the /SwsfraMm nowdiere 
tells us expressly what he understands by the faith of one who seeks 
prosperity {arlM). The commentator however says that prosperity, 
as employed here, admits of a twofold interpretation, meaning either 
(a) material advantage, e,g.. sovereignty, heavenly joys, etc., or (&) 
spiritual advancement, e.g. attainment oi Nirvana. Taking pros- 
perit}' in the former sense, the faith of artlidrtJil might be supposed 
to include devotion or loyalty of the ministers, friends, etc., to a 
king*^ wdiich is a means to material advantages such as position, 
power, w^ealth, fame and safety. But Svapnesvara leaves this al- 
together out of account, and gives instead a definition which proves 
beyond doubt that the Hindu faith is not without a strong moral 
basis. Thus the faith of arthdrtM, according to this definition, ful- 
fils itself only by the faithful discharge of duties befitting a person's 
social grade and period of life's training {Sva sva varnMramavihita 
iharmah).^ 

Taking prosperity in its other sense, the faith oi arthdrthl is 
defined as a means to a higher end, — a preliminary step towards the 
highest form of faith. It comprises the ninefold expression of 
Vaisnava devotion, repeating the divine names, etc., described in the 
Bhdgavata Burma. The fruits of the faith of arthdrthl are brought 
out clearly in the Visnu Pnrdna (III. 8, 6) : Visnu being pleased, a 
man fulfils all earthly wdshes and desires, — attains a higher existence 
that is appreciated by the dwellers in heaven, N irvdna 

W'hich is the best, i.e., final end."^ 

of fcbe people by Soma and Savitar, and aided by all the living beings. But the 
Indian doctrine differs considerably from that of the Divine Right of kings 
According to the Indian view, it is not that kings can do no wrong, but that 
they ought not do wrong at all because they participate in the divine powers. 

i Aph. 52, 53, 54, Cf. QUa, X. 37; Vwnu Purana., IV, II; Narayana Up, 
VI ; Mahabharata, Vana Parva , clxxxix ; S'anti Parva, cccxlv. 

Under Aph. 4, 72. 

Bhauman manorathan kaman svargimndyam parani padam 

Prdpnotyaradhite Visnau nirvanam api oottamam. 
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The faith of jijhasu, 

Tlie Butralmra is ■ equally silent about the faith of the yoiing in- 
quirer, but there are passages in the commentary to indicate that 
reverence for teachers is a t^ypicai example of this kind of faith. 
Strictly, the commentator defines it as the performance of sacrifioes, 
etc., for the sake of knowledge {jhana) and substantiates his defini- 
tion by a passage quoted from Yajfiavalkya in the Brhadarmiijaka 
Upanisad: '' Whether by studying the Vedas, or by sacrifice, 
charity, penance, fasting and the like, the Brahmins desire to know 
hi m ( Atman) , ' ’ ^ S vapnesvara’s disquisition goes to |)ro ve that Indian 
education was originally founded on a moral as well as a religious 
basis.' 

The faith of arttah : its object is cm avatara. 

We turn at last to the faith of the distressed which consists in 
remembering and chanting the divine names, narrating the divine 
stor^q etc., viewed as the manifold means of expiation of sins.^ The 
ninefold expression of Vaisnava devotion can be vieAved in the same 
light. The visiting of hermitages, bathing in the holy places, pil- 
grimages, paying homage {namashdra), etc., might be added to the 
list. The path to salvation is the same for the great sinners® as 
for the distressed in general. The faith of the distressed is cher- 
ished as a rule towards an Avatara. 

Gharact eristics of Avataravdda as a religions faith. Schopenhauer'^ s 

views criticized. 

Thus we see that devotion to an Incarnation or a ];)ersonal God is 
never free from its pessimistic associations, as it invariably carries 
with it the idea of deliverance from suffering or redemption of sin.^ 
The AvatdravMa, in whatever form it exists, is pessimistic through- 
out, although its ultimate goal is optimistic. It presupposes that 
some one is in distress for some reason or other, as in the case of 
later Indian religions, or that original sin is transmitted through 
the human race by the first parents of mankind, as in the case of 
Christianity. Ail the religions of whieh the raison d'etre is Avatara- 
vada is pessimistic in the sense that they give a rather degrading 

1 Under Aph. 72. 

2 Aph. 74 : Smrtikirttaih kathadeicarttau prayaScittahhavat. 

3 Aph. 82. 

Under Aph. 72 : Evan-ca papaksayavipad-uddharadinwiittam (Commentary ) . 
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conception of human nature, take a gloom}* view of things, emphasize 
the dark aspects of life, and profess to destroy sin and deliver men 
from sorrow and calamity by the redeeming faith in a divine iiicar- 
'natiom In this sense Jainism, Buddhism, Hinduism and, Christ- 
ianity all savour of pessimism. ■ Schopenhauer is' right to, assert this, 
although judging his views from the ultra-optimism" of the teaching 
of Leibnitz, it is to be suspected that the philosopher has seen 
eveiwthing yellow like the jaundiced. 

Fam or miikhya hJmhti^^I^varanurakti. Apara or gmina bhaMi = 
Devahliahii ^ Lauhiha mmraga . 

With regard to the division of faith into two main classes we have 
seen that para or muhhya hliakti is essentially a devotional attach- 
ment to God, which implies that apara or gauna hliakti is a species 
of faith fastened on a god other than God himself./ We also have 
noticed that each of these definitions is wide enough to comprehend 
within it more than one form. For instance, parabliakti has as its 
object either God transcendent [l^vara) or God personal [Avaiara), 
and the object of aparahhaJcti is a god or a guru} But Svapnesvara 
has carried the analysis of faith one step further b}^ a separate 
category of aihika hliakti (temporal faith) or laukika anuraga (earthly 
affection) made out of the subsidiary forms. ^ The affection of a son 
for his father, the faith of a wife in her husband, the reverence of a 
pupil for his teacher, the lo3^al devotion of the ministers, friends 
and subjects to a king, etc., are distinctly mentioned as being among 
the examples of temporal faith. 

Faith is a faculty of heart which is the internal organ of sense. 

In agreement with Yajhavaikya,'^ Sankaracarya ^ and other an- 
cient teachers, Svapnesvara, the commentator of Qauda, regards 

^ Aph. 18: devahhakfi ot tliQGita Yll.^^, 

Devan devayajo yanii mad hhalitu yanii mam apt. “Those who worship the 
gods, go to the gods, those who are devoted to me, come to me,” also IX, 25-28, 
where pitre and bhntas are mentioned along with devan. “ He who w’orships a 
god other than God are like a beast fit for saerifico (Brhadarariyaka Up. I. 4). 

2 S'vetdHmtara Up. VI. 23 ; Yaaya deva para hhaldir yaihd deve tatlid gurau, 
Tasyaite kathita hyariha prakasanie mahriimanah. 

Introductory part of tho corny, aihika-ganna-hhaktyddi. 

4„6 BrhaddranyaJca Up. Ill, 0, 21 ; Sankara's commentary on the same ; 
S'dndilya-sutrai commentary on Aph. 2. Note antahkaranadharma under Aph, 
69. 
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faitli as a f acuity of the {antahkarana'VrttwUesa) yB, which 

corresponds to the Biiddistic expression Baddhindriya in particular. 
The Butrahdm^ as we have seen, considers faith in its highest ex- 
pression as a devotion to God, and relegates to a lower position 
other forms of faith which are subsidiary to the higher one. The 
lower forms as a whole are distinguished from the higher ones as a 
devotional worship of a god or the gods other than God. 

The conception of faith as a purely spiritual element of human con- 
sciousness. 

By the very definition of faith which the Butrahara and his com- 
mentator aimed at, they could not but draw a line of distinction 
between bhakti as an expression of religious sentiment of the human 
heart on one hand, and the so-called temporal faith or earthly 
affection, reverence, fidelity, loyalty, and so forth, on the other. 
We have noticed, moreover, that they have endeavoured by all 
means to eliminate temporal advantages from their conception of 
bhakti in order to establish a purely spiritual significance. 

Comment on the denotation of faitli. The universality and necessity 
of the element of faith. 

As regards denotation, the}- have tried to make their definition 
of each class of faith comprehensive enough to include more than 
one form, and the result is that they have made thereby provision 
for all classes of men and all social grades. They have sought 
throughout to frame a definition which admits of universal applica- 
tion. One who reads carefully their treatises cannot but feel that 
they are animated by the desire to inquire if there is an element in 
human nature which can bind together the whole of mankind in a 
common worship of God. But in opening the gate of the citj’ of 
Brahman to men, irrespective of class, sex and education, they have 
found it difficult to ignore the distinctions, natural or artificial, 
which are generally recognized in this matter-of-fact world. 

A few preliminary questions concerning the classifications of faith. 

The vital question for them to decide was how to classify faith 
and discriminate one form from another. This question gave rise to 
other inquiries. Is there any justification for a division of faibh 
according to grades ? Can we conceive that one form is higher than 
another, or that one form is related to another as subsidiary or sub- 
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sendent to the princlpai one ? Is it not that faith as such, i.e, as 
the heart's , panting after union with.G-od,. bound up with a percep- 
tion of the. spintiial existence of the- x%bso] at e .Being realizing itself, 
in and through the whole of nature ? 

The gradations or degrees of faith, to he. settled : (1) by Us results. 

The discussion of classifications of faith leads to a further and 
more formidable discussion of its gradations or degrees. The two 
main divisions of faith taken in their natural order are the temporal 
{ailiika), as w^e saw, and the spiritual concerned with the worship of 
the goAs {devahlmhti) and that of God {Uvamnurakti). Of these, 
the temporal faith is subordinate to the spiritual, and the faith in 
the gods is inferior to faith in God. It is implied in the expressions 
of the text as well as the commentary that each of these divisions 
is in fact the name not of any particular form of faith, but of a 
genus comprising species which admit of a difference of degree. We 
can Bay, therefore, with the that the devotional attach- 

ment to God transcendent is in a w'ay superior to faith in an Incar- 
nation or personal God, or to put it in another form, the faith of the 
wise is on a higher level than that of the ignorant or illiterate. 
The test, the main test, which the Sutrahdra applies to a higher 
form of faith is that it must bring a person — the devotee-~into a 
state of union or identic with God; deliver men and women \vho 
are immersed in sin or plunged in wmrldly afflictions, and lead in the 
end to immortality, the goal to all human aspirations. It follows 
that the fruit of a lower form of faith cannot be either liberation or 
immortality,-— liberation and immortality which represent the two 
aspects-— negative and positive, pessimistic and optimistic — of the 
IndiMi summum bonutn. The utmost that can be produced in an 
individual consciousness {pratyabhijnd) by a lower form is Yoga or 
Samddhi^ — concentration, meditation, state of ecstasy — mystic or 
pliiiosopbic, — which is the sine qua non of faith and know- 

ledge in their highest technical sense, that is, of a joyous feeling of 
union with God and an identification of the subject with the 
object intuited.^ And the i^tmost that can be achieved in regard 
to things external by a lower form, such as the w^orship of 
the gods, is heavenly joy which is not abiding, although intrinsic - 

Aph. 19 , 20 : Yogastuhhayarthamapekmmit. 

Gaunya tii samadhisiddhify. 
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ally of a, superior value in relation, to ■ all earthly possessions and 
enjoyments. However, even.' such a worship/polytheistic though it 
certainly is, can claim a higher position than the temporal faith, on 
the ground that a certain amount of spirituality ahvays attaches to 
it. The aim of a temporal faith so-called is at best happiness result- 
ing from material prosperity and gratification of sense-appetite 
which falls to the lot of mortals. It is clear, then, that the various 
forms of faith can be placed on a graduated scale when Judged by 
the ultimate results each form leads to. 

(2) The cpialiiy of faith detenninable by the object conceived.-. The: 
transcendentality of the objetd is the sole deiermin^^^^ factor of the 
sublimity of the conceflion of faith. 

It is tacitly suggested by the Sutrakdr a, ^ and expressly b^r the 
royal commentator, that there is another way of conceiving a 
gradation of faith according to the degrees of its superiority. We 
are to judge one form as superior to or higher than another from 
the point of view of the object conceived. The more the trans- 
cendental and sublime is the conception of the object, the superior 
is the quality of faith ; conversely, the more the empirical is the 
object conceived, the lower is the form. Here we must note that 
by this particular gradation our authors exhibit a desire to preclude 
ail references to the flesh or matter, ail passions and sensualities, 
and the conditionality which all those imply, from their definition 
of faith as the highest expression of the religious consciousness of 
men. 

(3) Determinable with reference to personality of the worshipper — the 
subject concerned. 

The third way of arranging faith in a series of higher and higher 
forms is concerned with the character of the subject, i.e. the wor- 
shipper. According to this view, the quality of faith depends upon 
the education, the moral stamina, intellectual capacity and general 
outlook of the persons concerned. Judged from this point of view, 

i Aph. 85. The commentator says — 

** Bhajamyottamatvena hhakter uttamata yataht 
Bhaktatadbhamtascatra hhajamyo nirupyateT 

“ Since the pre-eminence ot faith arises from the pre-eminence of its object” 
and also because of the promised identity of the faithful worshipper with it 
GowbIV^ 
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tbe faith of the wise stands superior to that of one who seeks proa* 
perityj the latter to the faith of the young inquirer, and that to the 
faith of the distressed. 

(4) By the mode of its expression. 

The quality of faith also can be determined by the mode of its 
expression. Thus we can say that the unconditional surrender of 
oneself * to Visnn incarnated as Knsna stands highest in the scale of 
Vaisnava devotion^ below it stands loving him as a friend, and 
below it is serving him as a slave, etc. In other words, the 
devotion of Badhika to Krsna is on a higher plane than the friend- 
ship of the milkmaids, the latter is on a higher plane than the 
service of the Ildkhdls, and so forth. 

(5) By the earmstiiess and sineerity of ihe loorshipper. 

We have already observed that the gradations of faith necessarily 
involve the conception of a difference of degree between one form 
and another. The Suirahdra is however careful to indicate that the 
hypothesis of the degrees of faith is open to criticism. An act of 
worship, however insignificant it may be in its outward form and in 
the Judgment of common people, may be a means to liberation, 
directly or indirectly, if it is done in an earnest spirit of reverence 
by the devotee He says elsewhere that even one -one particular 
form of faith — is powerful enough to please the Lord. ^ The com- 
mentator finds an analogue of the case in the simile of an earthly 
lord who is not pleased by his other attendants with all their 
many careless services, but may be pleased by even one attendant 
with a simple act of shampooing performed with hearty zeal” But 
he cites numerous passages from the Gild and the Pzi/wias which 
bear out this point of view'. One passage goes to prove that what- 
ever is given, a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water, is acceptable to 

^ Aph. 64. Abandko arpanasya muhham, Cf. the Gita IX 28, 25-28; also a 
passage of the Piirdna : 

Kamato akamato vdpiyat karomi 8id)hd8iihham 

Tat sarvam ivayi samnyastam tvat prayiihtah karomyaham. 

Whatever I do, good or evil, with or without my will, that being all sur- 
rendered to thee, I do it as impelled by thee ” {Cowell). 

2 Aph. 76: Laghvapi bhahiadhikare mahat kmpctkam apara sarmhdnat, 

^ Aph. 63 : Isvarahister ekopi bali. 
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Krsna, if it is offered in faitli.^ Another passage inculcates that the 
terrible sin of men in the Kali age vanishes at once on the remem- 
brance of the name of the Lord even only once.*^ A third pajssage 
lays stress on meditation, a fourth on hearing the chronicle of the 
Yadii race or the legends of Narayana,® and so forth, Scanning the 
matter closely, it becomes increasingly clear that this view of faith 
not onl}?' implies a serious criticism of the theory of the degrees of 
faith, but also forms itself a basis of the gradation of faith in 
another Faith admits of gradations according to its intensity. 

That is to say, the quality of faith is not to be determined by the 
pomp and magnitude of its outward show, but by the inner spirit, 
i.e. earnestness and sincerity of the worshippers, 

The relation of the lower forms of faith to the higher ones. 

It is premature to raise an inquiry as to how the Sutrakdra and 
his commentator have met the objections to which their theory of 
the degrees of faith is subject, or how they have extricated them- 
selves from the difficulties in their way. But it may be worth while 
to consider one of the main sources from which various objections 
may arise and which can servo as a means of defence. We have 
briefly to examine the views of our authors about the relation in 
which the lower forms stand to the higher ones. 

The Sutrakdra sets himself to inquire if a form of faith, whatever 
its quality, is adequate to bring a person into fellowship with the 
Divine Being, It is remarkable that he carefully guards against 
the transcendental view of faith entertained b}^ the extreme 
Idealists. Although he relegates certain forms of faith to a lower 
position, and admits that one form may be enough to please tlie 
Lord, he does not dismiss them all at once as barren and worthless 
for all. On the other hand, he maintains that the lower forms exist 
for the higher one as a means to its production."^ The proof is not 
far to seek. It is brought out by the very fact that the word hhajan.. 
i.e. updsand — worship in the wider sense — underlies bhakti itself.^ 

i The IX. 26 : 

Patram piispam phalam ioyam yo me hhahiya prayacchati i 

Tad ahafii hhaktynpahriatn asnami prayatdtmanah || 

s Vimu Purana VI. 8, 21. Cf. II. 6, 32, 33 ; VI. 7. 

Nrsimha Purdna^ VIII. 28-29. 

^ Visnu Purana^ IV. 11 ; Mahahharataf S'anti Parva^ Mohm Dharma, XIII,. 
345, 13305-6. 

4-.5 Aph.5e: hhaktydbhajanopasamhdrdd gaunyd pardyaitaddhetutvdt. 
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Perliaps by this subsamption he has hi view a sharp distinction to 
be drawn between faith in the abstract (bhakM) and faith in the 
concrete or outward manifestation of tlie inner attitude of reverence 
as denoted by hliajmn. the former implying the latter as its actual- 
ization. 

Theory apart from practice is unmeaning, and practice divorced, from 
theory is worthless. Therefore a, harmonious comhinaiion of the 
two is always desirable. 

Are we not then justified in saying that according to our Sutra- 
hdra, theory apart from practice is unmeaning, just in the same 
way that practice divorced from theory is worthless. Such an 
attempt as this on the part of our author to make practice a neces- 
sary adjunct to theory and vice versa seems to be rather an out- 
come of the powerful objections similar to those raised by Rama- 
nuja on philosophic grounds against the unqualified monism of 
Sahkaracarya, or the fruitful result of a vigorous protest raised on 
religious or practical grounds b}?' Caitanya and his predecessors 
against the realization of the highest commanioii with God attain- 
able by a S5^stem of abstract meditation, which is a mystery to the 
common mass who cannot be satisfied without something concrete 
for their imagination to grasp and for their hearts to adore. 

The lower forms of faith are serviceable in so far as they are 
discipimary measures to purify the soul,* — the purity which is an 
essential condition of Yogaot itself a means of communion 

with God.'^ The Sutrakdra cites the current opinion of some teach- 
ers in order to prove that a harmonious combination of the two 
forms of faith is more desirable than the practice of one particular 
form per se, as such a conjunction is more effective than one form 
taken by itself.*'^ 

The Sutrakdra goes so far as to assert that the lower forms of 

Cf. the GUa, JX. l3-i4: : also IX. 29 where Kysna sums up the whole subject 
in the words: 

Fe hhajanii iu mam hhahtya mayi ie tesu capyaham.’’ 

But those who worship me by faith are in me and I in them.” 

1-2 Aph. 59: Tahhyali pavitryam upakramat. Also Aph. 19, 20. As the 
commentator puts it under Ap/i. 66.“ The ceremonial repetitions of a deity’s 
names, etc.. . ..are means for removing the hindrances to the higher form of 
faith ” (parabkahter vighnanaJanmadhana), 

Aph. 60: Tasu pradhanayogat phalddhikyameke. 
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faitli ought to be practised subject to \arying couditions of time and 
circumstances as the subsidiary means to the attaiiiineiit of the 
highest stage,* but he does not explain why he lays down certain 
conditions for the practice of the lower forms. He leaves it to his 
readers to conjecture his real intention. The commentator's in- 
ference from his use of the simile of building a house by way of 
illustration of the process to be followed seems rather beside the 
mark. He thinks that the Sutrakdra is concerned with the question 
whether the various forms of faith should be practised simultan- 
eously or successively, the lower leading to the higher. The true 
conclusion, according to the commentator, is that ail these practices 
are auxiliary to the attainment of the highest faith, but it does not 
imply that all the lower forms should be gone through all at one 
and the same time. There are of course certain forms which can 
be observed at the same time in conformity with the dictates of the 
Sruti sis to the simultaneous offering of perfumes, flowers, incense, 
etc. But there are again forms which, according to the text, must 
be practised as occasion arises. 

The teaching by the simile of house-building 

Thus the meaning of the simile of house-building is : Just as a 
man makes use of the various materials for a house, sometimes all 
at once and sometimes one after another, so as to cultivation of the 
various forms of faith. With ail deference to the commentator's 
ingenuity, it is not difficult to discover the cause of his failure to 
grasp the real meaning. For going by his definition of faith as a 
faculty of the heart, all these votive offerings may be deemed as 
the outward expressions of one and the same kind of faith. The 
teaching hj the simile is that an act of worship, like everything else, 
gains in value by its response to a certain need which arises with 
reference to time and circumstances, that is, in so far as it promotes 
the self-interest of the devout worshipper. 

Two noticeable points : — The incompatibility of the practice of faitli 
with the innate theory. 

Here two points deserve special notice, {a) The commentator is 
alive to the fact that the Sutrakdra' s insistence on the practice of 
lower forms is apparently inconsistent with his innate theory of 

1 Aph. 02 : Atrangaprayogandfri yathakala-sambhavc gfkadivat. 
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faith in God {akrUsadhyatva) , If the theistio faith does not clepend 
oil the performance of duty {krtija na f ekmndt)} ot as the comment- 
ator puts it, is not regulated by an effort of the will (frayatna) 
ill the sense that a man is unable to make, unmake or alter it at 
his pleasure;^ does it not follow that the practice of a form of faith 
is uiimeaiiing and useless ? ■ But as a matter of fact, the Sutrakdra 
does not really enjoin such a practice as a means for generating 
the highest faith. The instrumental use of hliakti implies that one 
faith may be the cause of the production of another 
but the word cause, if used at all, is used in a secondary sense, not 
that the subsidiary forms generate the highest faith, but in tlie 
sense of these being the various means for removing the hindrances 
to the spontaneous growth of it. 

The conjunction of the lower and the higher forms of faith does not 
imply a universal and necessary causal relation, 

(&) We must confess that t)he commentatorks meaning is not very 
clear to us. Does he mean, as the Sutrakara himself indicates, that 
.the conj unction .of , the. two main elasses, .of'.. faith does not im.ply . an 
invariable, neces>sary. causal relation,? The lower forms either fall 
within or stand outside the highest faith strictly so called, like the 
Avesti and the Brhaspati offering in relation to the Edjasuya and 
the Ydjapeya sacrifice respectively/ These fall within, as the com- 
mentator explains, in the sense of being included in it {antargatata- 
ivam) as subsidiary parts of the [parahhahtyahgata^^ 

and stand outside in the sense of being external to it, that is, 
capable of producing independent fruits of their own {phaldntara- 
samhhavdt). Just as the Avesti and the Brhaspati offering are in one 
sense ancillary to other sacrifices, and in another sense the princi- 
pal rites, so as to the lower forms in relation to the higher forms of 
faith. If it be granted that even a little act on the part of a faith- 
ful worshipper puts away great sins when he has recourse to it to 
the exclusion of all other modes of expiation,® one must admit that 
all the lower forms of faith need not be practised as a means to the 
attainment of the highest stage. The association of the lower 
forms with the higher ones is not a universal and necessary causal 

1 Aph. 7. 

2 Na purusena svecchaya Jcarttum aharUum anyatha harttum 4ahyate. 

3 Under Aph, 56. 

4 Aph, 73 ; Vahirantarastham libJiayam avestisavavat. 3 Aph, 76. 
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relation, though it may be, as the Sutrahara maintains, that the 
3igm6cation of the former arises from an association with the latter.' 

TKe characteristic narks of abstract faith cmd the types of faith, ishich 

rest on them. 

Hearing and repeating the divine names, rememberhm the name of 
the Lord and Saviour, serving his feet, adoring, etc., are the various 
concrete forms of faith generally entertained in reference to an avd 
tara, the personal God of the Hindus. These are the outward ex 
pressions of certain feelings or emotions Thus the signs character- 
izing the formal acts of worship presuppose certain m4tal attitudes 
or states of consciousness discernible as the various difterentiatim^ 
factors of abstract .faith. ^ 

The Butrakara enumerates these marks in the manner of Smrli 
compilers, and the commentator illustrates them by the types of 
faith described in the Epics and the Purdnas. Esteem, honour 'iov 
forlornness, scepticism as to other creeds, extolling his greatnesV 
living for his sake, regarding everything as his, perception of hi's 
existence in all things, the sense of opposition accompanied by self- 
surrender, etc. these are the fundamental marks of faith recognized 
in the Smrtis^ and by common sense. The commentator mentions 
by way of illustration of each the esteem of Arjuna for Krsna the 
honour shown by Iksvaku, the joy of Vidura at the approach of 
Vasudeva, the forlornness of the milkmaids, the determination of 
Mrada and Upamanyu to become a worm at the command of 
Sankara in preference to the sovereignty over the three worlds by 
the grace of any other deity, Yama’s eulogy of Kesava, Hanumat’s 
living for the sake of Rama, Vasu Uparicara’s dedication of all 
his possessions to God, Prahlada’s perception of Hari in everything 
Bhisma’s heroic courage to die for the sake of duty in spite of 

opposition to the divine purpose, etc. 

The degrees of faith imply the degrees of happiness or bliss. 

The goal of faith as conceived by our Sutrakara is immortality,® 
and immortality which is attainable in this present consciousness 

^ Aph, 72 : Stutyar that oat sahoiCaryam. 

43,44. Sammana-hahumana^riti^iraha-itara-viciMtsamaMmahhyati- 

*<^»^Praruxsmna-tadiya(a.Barvalaclhkavc^rmikulymnioasmaramlhyobahul- 

J"*'- ® Aph. 3. ■ 
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is a blissful state or ■ beatitude resulting , from a sense of purity 
attending faith. Faith at every .stage implies an aesthetic feeling 
culminating in an ecstatic mood. Thus the degrees of faith carry 
with, tliein the notion of degrees of happiness. Our authors are 
right to lead us back to the ancient, texts, particularlj?' to the 
Taittirlya Upamisad^ where the .doctrine relating to, the gradations 
of happiness is brought to a. clear consciousness for the first time,— 
the doctrine which had originated with the Aitareym and ,, has in- 
fluenced all later specuiations.^ 

77/e Hedonistic conceplion of the lower forms of faith not excluding the 

, Utilitarian. 

The commentator makes it. quite clear that happiness is not the 
direct object of faith, though invariably associated with it. In other 
words, happiness is concomitant of faith. The object of religious 
consciousness is God or a god, but and priti go side by side. 

Happiness attainable ■ through ■■■faith' does not exclude , altogether 
pleasures of the sense, though differentiates itself from them by the 
varying degrees. ' .So -far 'as.' the highest form of faith is concerned, 
there is no conscious effort.-on the .part of the worshipper to secure 
earthly. enjoy,m©nts or heavenl^^. joys, .but throws all material inter- 
ests into. the background. .■-■Happiness or' a' feeling of ..joy.'. accompanies 
faith, as, a matter of course. ' The goal to which the highest faith 
leads ■ is' self-realization ■through a oo.nsciousnes.s of .identity , with, 
God.® The Hedonistic motive attaches only to the lower stages 


i Apk.C). 

^ Alluding to anandasga mmiumaa embodied in the Taittirlya Upantaad, II 
8, Prof. Max Miilier observes, giving the various degrees of happiness, the 
author of the Upa 7 iimd gives us at the same time the various classes of human 

and divine beings which we must suppose were recognized in his time. 

Such would seem to be the invention of an individual rather than the result of 
an old tradition, if it did not occur in a very similar form in the Shtapafka Brdh~ 
mana, Madhyandina S'dichd, XTV, 7, 1, 31 ; Kdnva Sakha {Brhad Ar. Up. IV. 3, 
32). Here, too, the highest measure of happiness is ascribed to the Brahmaloka^ 
and other beings are supposed to have certain measure only of its supreme 

happiness The arrangements of these beings and their worlds, one being 

above the other, remind us of the Buddhists, but the elements, though in a less 
.systematic form, existed evidently before.” The U panimds ^ part 2, S.B.E. vol. 
XV, p. 61, f. n. 2. 

3 Aph. 83: SaiJedntabhavo gUartha pratyahhijfianat^ “This (highest faith) is 
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wliicli are emphatically denied by the Sulrahdra the power to lead 
to beatitude in this life and immortality hereafterd The Hedonis- 
tic conception which the practice. of the lower forms .of faith .implies 
does not preclude from. it the utilitarian motive. Th^ ButraMra 
and his commentator are anxious to share happiness attainable 
through faith with others-- the, women, Sudras and Gandalas— all 
are entitled to the practice of faith and the feeling of joy that results 
from it. They may not have the right to have a knowledge of 
transcendental truths directly from the Vedic literature, the door 
yet of a working knowledge of these based on the Sruti is unfolded 
to them by the avenue of the popular literature — tlie legends, epics, 
P’lirunas^ etc., which are not inconsistent with the -Vedas and Vedic 
injunctions and ceremonies. ,411 have a right to cultivate faith,-— to 
fold their hands, full of joy and with shouts of praise, in the worship 
of God, the Supreme personality.’^ 

The thesis involved is developed by the commentator as follows ; 
He says that the essence of faith is affection which is inseparablj? 
connected wdth pleasure or happiness {suMumiyate rago). The 
object of the highest faith is God/and the feeling of joy which 
attends such faith is generated by the presence of the object in con- 
sciousness. In thi.s respect the love of God is the same as an affection 
for an earthly thing. We can say, therefore, in a general fashion that 
pleasurable feelings cannot be produced by an object without or 
apart from affection or passionate longing for the object itself.*^ 
says elsewhere, ’VFaitli must be an affection directed to a particular 
object — from the fact of its being a particular quality of the soul, 
which is different from any mere!}?' selfish feeling as to that object 
being the means of attaining one’s own interest (hiiasddhanaid) . and 
which yet produces as its effect a following of the object, etc . . . 
Thus we conclude that it is an affection and at the same time show 
that it is different from the feeling of promoting one’s own, intere>st 
{hhasddha/aatdthhinna) 

Faith or devotion considered from a psychological standpoint is 
an affection felt for an object which is loveable and reliable, — a 

fche true identity with the supreme since this is recognized as the meaning of tlie 
Gita.” 

i 84. 2 Aph.lS: Anindyayonyadhikriyate par ampary at samanyavat. 

Under Aph. 2: Visayajanyapritir api ragam vina na aambhavatiti. 

^ Under .dp/?,. 6. translated by Prof. Cowell. 

28 
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religious sentiment accompanied -by joy which is a bye-product. 
Affection and joy are ' both .subjective in the sense that they are 
related to the oiind as an indwelling on the object with the con- 
sciousness of identity with it, and a pleasurable feeling. Both are 
feeimgs indeed, the difference being that affection has reference to 
an object, whereas pleasurable feelings or emotional outbursts result 
from the realization of a communion with the object. The object 
in the ease of the highest faith is God or an Incarnation, while that 
of a lower form is a deity or personality other than God or His highest 
manifestation. The psychical element which lies at the foundation of 
religion is feeling. The basic factor of religion is neither volition nor 
cognition. It is not volition {icchd) because volition implies a desire 
to reach ail object which is yet at a clistance, whereas in the case 
of faith the object is already present in consciousness. Cognition is 
not necessarily the basic element of faith, since an intuitive vision of 
the supreme object of love is equally within the reach of the ignorant 
milkmaids.^ Faith is innate in the sense that its various forms are 
generated in varying degrees from previous good works (sukrtija), 
that is, spontaneously.'^ We have a direct perception of the object 
of faith, that is to say, the vision of the reality of life and of the 
whole of things comes to mind by of a pure intuition [pratyaksa' 
gamy a). ^ Affection which is the raison d'etre of faith is stirred up in 
the soul by the musical recitation of the di vine names * or by the 
perception of providence, unlimited power and infinite beauty in 
God, the self -subsis tent principle. We see in common life that the 
perception of beauty rouses affection for a young man in a girl’s 
mind, and that the knowledge that nature is pitiless, limited, ugly, 
etc., causes distress of mind to living beings.^ AH these tantamount 
to saying that the religious impulse comes mainly from fear and 
wonder. 

The superior worth of faith as a means of mukti. 

The Smdilya-sutra professes to be a dissertation on faith (bhaMi- 
jijndsd).^ It postulates the want of faith (a5/iaM) as the cause of 
transmigration of souls, b whereas the Vedantist attributes 

mundane existence to ignorance The power of emancipa- 


^ i, 2, 3, 6, 7 together with the commentary, ^ Aph. 71. 

^ Under Aph. 15. # 57. 

5 Aph, 13 together with the commentary. 8 Aph, I. 


7 Aph. 98. 
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tioii belongs to iindeviating faith {ananyabhahti)} The superiority 
of faith is acknowledged as an established faot.^ Pam hliahti 
begins, where, knowledge in the sense of understanding (fotecM/a’) ends. 
Fimctioiis of ,the understanding cease altogether .when the highest 
stage of faith is reached. ^ Faith is therefore not the same as 
knowledge in the above sense. The cognition of BraJiman is one 
thing, and faith which is really an abiding in Him another.* Trans- 
ceodental faith implies a consciousness or feeling of identity of the 
subject with the object intuited, attended by a thrill of joy. ^ The 
ecstatic mood arises consequent on the scienfm infuitwa of the 
philosopher, or the revelation claimed by a saint inspired. The com- 
moil feature of knowledge and faith is that both are innate faculties 
in the sense that none can make, unmake or alter them,® and that 
their highest object is given in intuition (praiyaksa-gamya). The 
pathwai^ to both is meditation, mystic or philosophic {samddhi)!^ It 
is fallacious to say that we know by faith, since cognition is the 
function of the understanding defined by the commentator as (a 
faculty by which we gain) certain knowledge of Brahman,^ ancillary 
to faith. The philosophic cognition is noti ndispeiisable to mukti, 
because it is realizable through faith even by ignorant milkmaids.^ 
Hearing, pondering, meditating, etc., are the various modes of under- 
standing which, though not indispensable to the attainment of faith 
in its highest technical sense, may be resorted to as a means of puri- 
fying or confirming it.*^ The transcendental faith is rather an effect 
than a cause (hetu), inasmuch as it is just a consciousness or feeling 
of identity which presupposes that the object is already known. In 
the language of the commentator, the previous cognition is auxili- 
ary to faith in the sense that it brings faith as a resultant into 
play.’’ ** By concentration we are led, if we are divines or philo- 
sophers, to have an intuitive vision {pratyaksa-dar-^ana) of reality 
beyond which human cognition cannot go, and we have not yet 
attained 7nukti, that is, until we have realized the object by identi- 


! Aph. 3, 84. 2 Aph, 22. 

3 Aph, 96 : Ananyabhahtyatad huddhtr huddhilayad atyantam. 

Aph. 4. 5 Aph. 83, 6. « Under Aph. 7. Aph. 19, 

8 Under Aph. 27 : Buddhir brahma- pramitik. 

» Aph. 14. 10 Aph. 27. 

U Under Aph. 15: Bhahtyupahdripurvajrlanam tat phalarupahhaJctipravart 
talcam. 
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iying ourselves with' it. Transcendent.ar knowledge and transcen- 
dental faith are not actions {karma), since these are not attained 
by an effort of the will {prayatna)} 

If this view be strictly adhered to, how can the Stdrakdra or the 
commentator maintain that faith in varying degrees is sulcrtifa — 
generated from previous good works, the actions of the past exist- 
ence '? Do they only mean that the utility of religions ceremonies 
and duties gone through in accordance with one’s belief lies in keeping 
off hindrances to the spontaneous manifestation of faith, just in the 
same way that the various modes of understanding are practised as 
a means of purifying or confirming it ? But is there a difference 
of kind between transcendental faith and the lovrer stages, psycho- 
logically considered ? Faith as a faculty of the internal sense must 
not be confounded with its exercises in the form of ceremonies and 
worship. They do not seem to commit themselves exactJw to such 
a position as this. What they want us to understand wdth them is 
that the intuitive insight and the feeling of identity and the thrill 
of joy w’bicii follow’ as a consequence do not arise acciclentall}^^, as a 
result of the effort of the moment. These are realizable rather as 
the highest attainments of continued efforts of a personas wdiole 
existence,— a series of actions which go to build his character and 
prepare his soul for the realization of the highest aim. Looking 
from this point of view% the formal acts of worship, the performance 
of duties in accordance with one’s beliefs, and the practice of the 
various modes of understanding are not useless, as all of them have 
their contribution towards building up of the higliest spiritual self. 

The place of the Sdndilya'suira as a treatise on BhaJcH m Indian 

literature. 

Ill is reasonably claimed that this advanced theory of Hindu 
faith is in no w^ay peculiar to our Sutra.^ The utmost that the 
Sutrakara has aimed at ^ m render definite wdaat was tacitly 
implied in the teaching of his predecessors. The pedigree of his 
unique treatise on Bliakti connects it wdtli literature of the past, 
the fact which goes to prove beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Hindu faith is an uninterrupted process and growth. 

1 Aph. 7. 2 Aph.1. 

Aph. 27. 

4 Aph, 2C: Brahmakandam iuhliaktau tasyamijhanaya scimanyat. 
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The fundamental basis of the Sutra is the Bhagavad Gita which is 
essentially a bhakH'grmtth^ 

, The previous, developments here thought of .can be clearly 'traced 
if not earlier, at least as far back as .'the Uqmnimds and Forest-hooks 
through the Puranas and Epics. Its fundamental basis is of course 
tliQ Bhagamd Gild, the most authoritative scripture of the Hindu 
faith. The GUd professes to contain a genuine synthesis of sweet 
teachings of the Upanisads, or more accurately^ a combination of 
speculative philosophy (dnviksciM), ways of life {lolca. -yd trd} , dml reli- 
gion (bhakH-tjoga). Let alone for the moment the question as to how 
far it has succeeded in establishing a harmonious relation between 
cognition, volition and feeling which are the basic psychological 
elements of the tliree main topics of Hinduism, viz. knowledge, ac- 
tion, faith, respectively. The GUd must be judged mainly as a 
treatise on bhakti by virtue of the prominence accorded to the ele- 
ment of faith.* The historical accuracy of this general conclusion 
arrived at I)}’ Bankim Candra in his DharmataUva SiS the ripe fruit 
of his searching analysis and penetrating insight cannot at all be 
doubted. By this significant observation he has convinced us at 
any rate that tlie teaching of the philosopher Kpsna in the Bhagavad 
GUd is not inconsistent wdth the life -practice of Krsna the worship* 
per described in the Chdndogya Upanisad, 

The BliakiP'kmula is a final develop^nmit of the Jndnakdnda which is 
the presiipposiiioiiof iheKarniakdnda. 

£t is therefore well said that the implication of the Purva or 
Kamia-kanda is the U tiara on: J ndna-kdrida. The former is a Dharma- 
jijndsd which treats of the whole duty of men considered under its 
formal or practical aspect. The latter is a Brahma- jijndsd or an 
investigation into the possibility of human knowledge with all its 
limitations. The knowledge-section should properly be designated 
the Brahma-section, being intended to provide certitude for cogni- 
tion of the Absolute within and without, here and now. But it 
failing to lead us as far as the last reaches of human perfection 
which is spiritual, culminates necessarily in the Bhakii-Icdnda, The 
writers on faith, dissatisfied with the vanity of speculative |)hiio- 


1 The Gita y VI. 47: S'f'addhavan hhajate yo mam sa me yuktatamo matah. Cb 
XII. 2. S'raddhayd parayopetaste me yuktaiama motah. Also, VI. 46-47. 
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sopliy to make a pex’ceptual or a coneeptiial reconstriictioii of reality, 
urge allj irrespectiye of caste, sex and culture., earnestly to, realize 
Brakman a S' known by a 'simple act of intuition or feelingly/ to .adore 
the liigliest .human , manifestation ■ of Ctod in a.n . . They 

teach iiieii to gain a direct perception of their highest spiritnal 
existence within and without, to feel within themselves the bliss 
divine by the realization, conscious or unconscious, of the greatness, 
goodness, blessedness, grace., self -revealing power, et(;. , which belong 
to God alone. The predominance of faith vvdiich the Sutra Mra has^ 
sought to establish is not in any way a departure from the conclu- 
sions of the teachers of old. The end of human activities is not 
mere knowledge which taken by itself is rather dry and barren, but 
joy divine attainable by an intense sympatlyy, inteliectuai or other- 
wise, w ith the whole of things. This is the sum and substance no 
doubt of ‘“ the Doctrine of Honey '' (Madliu-viii/i^d) embodied in the 
Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad, and this is the cooclusion of the TaUHrhja 
Upanisad which assigns imconditionaily the highest place to the 
spiritual self {dnamlam(Mja rather than to the cognitive one 

{djmnamay Thu.s it can be shown that dovelopmerit of tlie 
Hindu theory of faith is just a process of specializatioii which pro- 
ceeded side by side with the develoioment of Indian literature itself. 
In other words, the gradual unfolding of religious consciousness of 
the Hindus can be traced by the gradual separation of the texts 
theniseives.. 



' THE gau:dapada-k&rika om the mandukya 

UPA'NISA'D. 

By ViDHUSBEKHARA BhATTACHARYA. 

It was in July 1919 that, in order to jirepare some lectures for oiy 
pupils in the Yisvabharati, Santiniketana, T bad to read i\m TJ pmisads 
anew ; and in doing so. when I began to study the Gcmdapada- 
Kariha on the Mdnduhya text, I was struck with its contents which 
were known to me before this in a quite different light. I found 
there something new which I iieA^er thought of finding in it. And 
here I desire to present in part what I found in the following pages* 

The Mmidulcya is held to be one of the ten principal Upanisads. 
It is also popularly thought that the Acarya C4aiicla.pada, the ' Para- 
niaguru ’ of the great Yedantist Sahkaracarya, has commented upon 
it by his Kdrikds, i.e, explanatoi\y verses, the real name ol whicii 
is AgamaMska. This AgamaMdra is again believed to be a pure 
Yt'dantic work. Even renowned authors and teachers have taken 
it to be so. But all these views are to be either given up altogether 
Ol to be modified to a great extent. All these and similar other 
points have been thoroughly discussed in my main dissertation on 
these Kdrika^s which will, I hope, be shortly ready for the press 
under the name of ‘‘ The Agama^mira of GrmdapddaP 

The Agamasdstra is divided into four Frakarcmas or ' Books.' In 
the first Book there is nothing particular to comment upon, but as 
regards the other three, I can in no way admit that what is treated 
and established therein is pure Vedanta. If it were so, we shall be 
obliged to say that the Vedanta whioh Gaudapada knew was quite 
different from that known to us until now. it is clear that in 
Books II and III the Acarya has tried to bring Yedanta into har- 
mony with Buddhism and has succeeded in doing so. I strongly 
believe that Buddhism did not spring up in the country all of a 
sudden. It must have been influenced by the Upanisads which 
preceded it. Consequently some of the Buddhist theories, such as 
the Vijndnavdda of the Yogdcdras, and the Sunyavdda of the 
Mddhyamikas, can be traced back to, and explained to some extent, 
by the Upanisadic texts, which deserve to be interpreted quite in- 
dependently without paying any heed to the existing schools of 
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iiiterpretatiou; It is Gandapada. and he alone, who discovered the 
true relation between the Vedantic and Buddhistic views. In Books 
II and II of. his Agamasdstm^ Gaudapada begins with Vedmiia 
and eoricliides with Buddhism, vshowing thereby how the former 
leads to the latter. But he has devoted Book IV entirely to Bud- 
dhisny or, to be more particular, to Yor/dcdra and Mddhymuiha 
schools. It is quite apparent from his AyamaMsira ' t\rebt liii has 
freely used the principal Buddhist works, such as the Askisdlimrikd 
PmjndpdramUd, Nagarjuna’s M ulmnadkyamaka-Kdrika with the 
commentary by Oandrakirti, and Asahga’s MalmydnasntrManfmm. 
Not only this. He has also employed identical words, even often 
quoting the same lines from diHerent Buddhist works, though with- 
out mentioning his sources. From a perusal of the AgamuMstm 
it will also be evident that the real father of the ^mmnt Advaiiavdda 
is not the great Sahkaracarya, but Gauclapada, his Paramagiiru who, 
on his own part, is again much indebted to the Buddhists. Details 
of all these things will be found in my forthcoming volume '"The 
Agamasdsira of Gaudapada'^ referred to. Here, however, I shall try 
to give only a short account of some of them confining myself to a 
very small niiniber of contained mainly in Book IV. 

I have already said that the fourth Book of the Agaym^dslra is 
devoted entirely to Buddhist philosophy ; nothing of Vedanta is to 
be found there, though it has been explained in Vedantic light. 
This assertion can be proved from the very beginning of it. The 
first two Marikas form what is known in Sanskrit literature as 
Mangaldcarana. ' Salutation ’ or ‘ Prayer for success/ etc. And the 
first of these two runs as follows : — 

The author pays homage to ‘ the greatest of men,' the 

wmrd (or ) lit. / biped ' meaning ^ But who is 

the greatest of men referred to here ? He cannot be any other than 
the Buddha. For it is the Buddha, and he alone, who is addressed 
by that phrase, as is evident throughout Buddhist literature, either 
in Pali or Sanskrit. when compounded becomes 

W'-hich is tantamount to in Sanskrit, and in Pali 

And it is one of the synonyms for the Buddha,^ and it is in. 

1 Abhidhanappadipika, Colombo, 1900, I; Mahdaaddamti, Colombo, 1909; 
p. 60, 1. 25. 
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•freq'Beiit use in: literature iSiittanvpdta, P. S. 8^, 995, 998; Samia- 
dhiraja^ B. T. S. p. 8). The word too, for .the Buddha occii:rs 

in. the. MahdvyiitpaUi {llemoiT, Asiatic '.Society of Bengal, p., 235) in' 
the 'following phrase : — ' 

According to the commentator, Sankara,* ^'K means i.e. 

. Says he 

But even does not necessarily mean iTRl'^W for it is also a 

well-known name of the Buddha as will he found in the MaliavasiM 
(Senarfc, .Vo!. 11, pp.' 194, 199, 232, 2(^6; Samddhiraja^ p. 3). The 
word too, is one of the name of the Buddha {Ihid., p. 193 ; 

IlcthdvyuipaUi, Vol. 1, 39, p. 2 ; HamMliirdja^ PP< 
also to be noted here that nowhere in Brahmanic Sanskrit literature 
the \vord or a similar word compounded with is to be 

found to mean crrci^no In the MaJmbimmla (Varia, 57. 42) %q‘^jifK 
is used as an adjective of Nala. 

The other words of the Kdrikct will strongly support the view that 
the author means here the Buddha. The literal import of the verse 
is this : — 

Who has perfectly understood the things ( ) wdiioh are like 
the sky (^TJTifrw) through his knowledge (WiW) w'hich is not 
different from its object and is also like the sky 

( ), to him, to the greatest of men, I do homage.'' 

Here are two points. First, is here said to be 
the sky,’ and again it is ‘not different from knowable,' 

the object of knowledge; second, the things { ) are like wdse 
‘ like the sky.' 

Now% wdio is that person to whom there is no difference between 
^r<?r and the and is And what is really implied 

by the word w w^hich is also described as 3T3T*fTqi? ? 

It is not a new thing to one knowdng the Indian systems of philo- 
sophy that according to the Buddhists, or more particularly, accord- 
ing to one special sect or school of theirs, viz. the Yogdedras, there 


■l In my opinion, as I have shown elsewhere, {Sir Asuiosh Mookerfee Silver 
Jubilee Volume) this Sankara cannot bb identified with the great ^ankaracarya, 
the founder of the Advaita schoolof the philosophy. See also Hermann 

Jacobi, J.A,0,S., XXXIII, p. 52, note 2. 
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is no difference ^ whatever between and tlie being 

nothing but WW, as there is no existence of external reality ( ) 
just like in one’s dream This is a common point of contro- 

versy between the Buddhist and the Non-Buddhist philosophers in 
our country. This theory, the Vijndnavdda, has been discussed 
imder the heading of ^ Nirdlmnhcmavdda ’ and attacked and refuted 
by Sabarasvamin and Kumarila.^ It is needless , tO' say that this 
fifmnamda of the Yogacdras originated, as the members of this 
sect would maintain, with the Buddha himself, who is saluted here 
in the 'first 

The word in the sense of a * thing ’ or the ^object of knowledge ’ ^ 
is very well known in Buddhist literature, both in Pali and in 
Sanskrit.® And evidently it is employed here in that meaning* 
But ill the commentary which is wrongly ascribed to Sankara, the 
word in this and several other Kdrihds has been taken to mean 
But this meaning is forced and far-fetche<l and thus cannot 
be accepted. In the whole range of Upanisadic literature W is 
nowhere used in this sense; nor even in any of t\\Q KdriM>s of 
the first three Books of the present work can one meet with that 
meaning. To imply ^t?3T5t the Acarya in every case has used 
or and why should he all of a sudden in the last Book begin to 
employ the word to mean it ? The word is used in the last 
Book not less than twenty times and every time it conveys the 
sense of a ‘ thing.’ And though tdie commentator has tried his best 
to explain it as meaning ‘ soul ’ he has utterly failed in some 

cases where lie lias been compelled to accept the meaning of a 
4 thing.’ For instance, in the commentary on the Aan/ra IV. 54 

^ Yor the deteLiled disonssion see the Sarvadard'ana-Sm^grahaf Bib. Ind. 1858. 
pp. 15^16. 

^ Mimamsddarsana with Aabara’s commentary, Bib. Ind. p. 8, 1. 21. 

Chaukhamba S. Series, pp. 217ff. 

I hope to show in a subsequent paper thatthe Vijnanavada can be traced, 
back to the Upanimds. 

5 That is, Pali ( Abhidhanappa. 78i) or in the words of the Naiydpikas 

There are five Neya-dhammaa in which everything of the world is includ- 
ed, viz.. SdmJchdraf Vikdra^ Lalchhana, Pannatti, and Nibhana, 

® For instance, ^^VcpFfj: 

Pra. p. 39; “jifctTK fr«tFjr5’'«r ^a?rr 

'^T*f [\”—lbid., p. 275; see also pp. 278-279. Its iise ii\* that 

sense in Brahmaiiic literature is very rare. See Katlia Up. I. 1. 21. 
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{ is explained not as wmim, 
b.nt i.e. ‘external things.’ And again in the 

Kdrikd lY. 4:1, he interprets by' saying clearly ' the 

elephants, etc.’ See also the commentary IV. 99. Sometimes he 
does not explain the word at all , probably being nnable to be eon- 
sistent with his own fanciful meaning, i.e. (See commentary IV. 
21, 33).^ When the ZanH IV. 6 is compared with Kcirikd III. 20;-^ 
the reader will be convinced that the author, Gaudapada, has him- 
self expressed in his own words that in this case is used only in 

the sense of a ‘ thing,’ In explaining ^4^ the commentator is so 
bewildered that he has once (III. I) taken it to mean even a 
' one striving for success or final emancipation.’ 

Now, it is stated in the Kdrikd that the dharmas are like 

the sky.’ This is clearly the Buddhistic view. For according to 
them everything is like the sky. So it is stated in the A,pasdhasrikd- 
Prajndfdramitd (p. 207) : i” So 

in the Bodhicarydixttdra IX. Io5 : — 

One of the grounds^ on which this theor}-^ is based is that the things 
are i.e. without their own nature or condition or state of 

i Evidently l^®r© means nothing but ‘ a thing.’ 
s The Kart has run ; — 

. 

u^'rfT ii c. 

^TTft 11 ” 20. 

Here as regards the meanings, the words -tfil in the first Karika and in the 
last are apparently one and the same, and we need not explain that means 
her© * a thing.’ 

And it is explained in its great Ttka Fanjika (Bib, Ind.) p. 592, by Prajna- 
karamati as follows : — 

Mark here in this line the word and i^ Karika. 

See Astasahasrika , pp. 278-279. In the commentary on the Karikh IV, 90, 
it is said in reference to the opening JTari^a (IV, 1) of this Book that is 
because it is ‘ having no relation (with the object) ’ there being 
nothing external. See the Karika IV. 72 with commentary. Cf. 

(Q^<?ording to Tibetan] 1 ’’ — 

iWAh‘«r2/a. Pan/, p. 359. 
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being ' And that' .which -has not its owmi state of .being ,is 

nothing but the sky and \"oid ( "SM ).^ 

In the above Karika too, is said to be like the sky ( ), 
and in fact it is so, for it is incladed in rIA wdiich ate, as w^e 
have a,lready 'seen, like the sky.. This sky-likeness of things has 
again been propounded in the Karika IV. 91 : w?' 

I ” 

The second JiariM- of the Mahgalacarana (IV. 2) rims 

I ifm f^’er: I 

I salute him who has taught the w"hich conduces to 

happiness of ail beings and is beneficial and free from dispute and 
opposition.’ 

But what is that and by wdioin has it been taught ? 

There is no mention of it in the Upanisads — though the commenta- 
tor says that it is well-known in them 111. 39); *^ 

nor can it be found in any of the Brahmanic works, so far as I can 
now ascertain, which can be placed before the advent of the 
Buddha. 

At first sight one may be tempted to refer it to what is said in 
the followdng Moha in Aryadeva’s {2nd century A.D.) CaiuMaiika 
(Memoirs, A.S.B., Vol. Ill, p. 507, Sloka 308) 

iTTW ■^31-' W 1 
■^qnfl^mrfr ^3r: wTsufg ^ 11 ” 

But in fact it cannot be so, and are not the 

same. This only says that the contact (^w) of a tangible 

thing with an intangible one is not reasonable ; 

^ To this point ( ) a whole chapter has been devoted in the Madhya^ 
inakavrtti XV, pp. 259-279. 

2 « \ ^^—Bodhicanja. Panj., 
p. 503. See also I W 

5T. I 

. . . fr<T i i ^ 

^T^nrr??r l ” pp. O04^505. 

^ I construe the Karika taking %if as understood , thus differing a little from 
the commentator who says that it is that is saluted here. 

^ This also shows that the commentator cannot be identified with the great 
Sankara, for he cannot say SO. 
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while the word conveys a -particular kind of ineditation or 

concentration as is evident also froindhe Kdrikd III. 39 : 

111 the liar III, 37, too, it has clearly been stated as- 
' concentration,’ This concentration of mind is, I think, nothing 
liut the ninth or the last of nine (lliyanas or meditations called 
Pali ‘ successive states (of dhydna) ’ which 

the Blessed One taught and which are found frequently in Buddhist 
texts. ^ These successive states are enumerated as follow 

I. Four Eupa dliydnas, i.e. the meditations the object of which is 

mpa ‘ matter.’ ' 

(1) The first stage of meditation wi^). 

(2) The second stage of meditation {T%€tw WT*r). 

(3) The third stage of meditation Wr^ ). 

(4) The fourth stage ol: meditation WW). 

II. The Four Arupa dhydnas termed — 

(5) The place of infinity of space P. mm- 

(6) The place of infinity of clear consciousness ( 

P. 

(7) The place of nothingness ( P. 

(8) The place neither of coiicioiisness, nor of unconsciousness 

( , P. ). 

(9) And the cessation or complete restriction of consciousness 

and sensation P. 

As, in this last stage of meditation or not only sensation 
or consciousness but also all the mental properties ) 

headed by contact .skt. ) ‘^ together with the mind ( ) 

itself are restricted or suppressed, it is called i.e. the in 

which there is no The word ijrw used here implies also the other 

mental properties of wliich is the first. The cessation of t^r is 
possible, only when ceases, as has been clearly shown in the 
Hamyuita-Nikdya, P. T, S. Vol, IV, p. 220 ( = XXXVI. 15, 4): 

i I . . . . 5T^ Tm 

1 — Afignttaranikaya, Yol. IV, pp. 410-448, 

^ t^r ••erifT *rm | ’^—Abkidkammat- 

tha mngaha^ IT, 1, ff. (Colombo, 1898, p. 27, 41). 
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! ■'■’ ' wi. is the cause of 
t^err,.so"when there is^W there is and there is no t^^ci where 
... there is .no ^w., 

- The fact tlmtlii this stateof mind audits properties ( and 

^ ) completely cease. to work is mentioned by Biiddha,ghosa 

clearly in his VistuMhimagga, (Saddhariiiapraka&nka Press, 
Ceylon, 1914), p. 5524 

In the present KdriJcd (IV, 2) this ’^Tw is described as conducing to 
happiness So it is said also in the Samyutta-Nikaya, 

VoL IV, p- 228 ( = XXXVI, 19, 20) , that the highest bliss or pleasure 
is felt in the SamidimdayiiamrQdha {or the Sammdvedayitamrodka of 
the Chinese Version)/^ 

That this is very difficult to realize { ) as is said in the Kdrika 

IIL 39, does not require any comment. In fact, in Buddhist works, 
too, this ^TJT or is described by the same w’ord, Pali 
It is further stated in the present Kdrika, that Yogins, or rather 
untrained ones, shrink back from it, magnif^^ing fear where in 
reality there is no fear j ” But 

what is the cause of their fear here ? The commentator has rightly 
explained it saying '^J^r^rrirr m f^f5rf,”--~the 

so-called Yogins think that it will annihilate the very self of which 
they are so fond, and so they are frightened. Indeed, there is 
hardly any difference between a Yogin in this state and a dead 
person, their respiration being completely stopped.^ So when the 
Blessed One entered this state, i.e. Banndveda/yitanirodha before 
his Ananda took him to be dead. But the venerable 

i It says 

i See also ^ ^ i 

Km mm 1 ” — 

Samyutta^nmm,T. T.B. VoL IV, p. 217 (=XXXVI, 11, 5). 

See also the next paragraph (21) for the reply to a question raised here. Cf. 
Afiguttara-Nihaya P. T. S. VoL IV, pp. 414-418 (=rXXXIV, 2-3): 

( i.B. in ^ lEflw *rfsj i 

Majjhima-Nikaya.'B. T. S. VoL I, p, 167. 

4 From the fourth dhyana respiration of a Yogin stops. See SamyuUa-Nihaya, 
VoL IV, p. 217 (=XXXVI. 11 : 5 , etc ). 
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Aiiorufldh.a Thera said to him that that was not the case, the Blessed 
One. only having, entered the stage of .the. called Samla^ 

vedm/itanirodha. After a short time, however, He passed awa^ J 
It is, therefore, quite natural that an untrained Yogm shouM be 
afraid of it, as of death. 

' A'et, there is a real difference ' between death and ^ww;^T3T' 'or 
and Buddhaghosa has explained it in his Visuddki- 
magga (p 558) by quoting a passage from the SuttapHalca. It says 
that all the conditions in both of them are one and the same, except- 
ing that ill the latter the heat of the body is not extinguished, that 
life does not come to an end, and that, the organs of sense are not 
destroyed, while in the former all these are annihilated. 

xls wc have already seen, this w has been taught by the Buddha. 
It dannot be denied that up to the eighth of these successive 
states of fMyawa ( ), viz. neither consciousness nor un- 
consciousness ’ {NemsahhdndsawM^ there is nothing parti- 

Gularl}^ Buddhistic. For, it is evident from Buddhist literature, 
both Pali and Sanskrit, that the Buddha’s teacher, Al?lra Kalama 
(Kalapa), a Brdhmana, taught him the seventh stage, * the state of 
nothingness’; and then the other teacher, also a Brdkm.cma, Uddaka 
(Skt., Riidraka) Ramapufcta, taught him the eighth stage, the state 
of * neither oonsciousness-nor-unconseiousness ’ {Nevasamimidsa- 
hhdijatana).^ The Buddha was, however, not satisfied with what he 
had from those teachers, and he started thereupon to seek after a 
still higher state and succeeded in realizing it. It is this state 
which is called or briefly is almost the 

same as the difference between them being very little. It 

seems that in the words of Brah manic philosophy is 

■while is. ifw. 

This also appears to be what is called wtIm in the 

Yogasutras of Patafijali (1, 2, 18, 51 with the Scholiast Vj^asa). 
But this mere fact cannot be advanced as a proof of its Brahmanic 
origin ; for as recent researches ^ show, the date of the Yogasutras 


1 Mahaparinihhanasuita VI, 8-9 {^Digha,^ P. T. S. p. 158). 

^ Majjhima, VoL I, pp. 165-166 {Ariyapari-yesanasutta^l. 3. 6); Lalitmistara, 
Lefmann, VoL I, pp. 238-239, 243-244; Buddhacarita, Cowell, XIII, 63,83; 
Kern’s Manual of Buddhism^ 1896, p. 55. [Were they Brahmins ? Ed.] 

3 J. H. Woods: Yoga^ System of Harvard Oriental Series 17, Intro- 

duction, p. xvii. 
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ill its present form being •placed between 300 A.D. and 500 A.D. , it 
is in no way iiiipossible. tbat the Brab manic school of might 

ha;V 0 adopted it from the Buddhists. And again, if the author of 
the Kdrikd, Gaudapada, had only meant here the as 

is described in the he' would have certainly used this 'word 
itself and not which' is noudiere found in any Brahman ic 

work. On the other hand, references from Buddhist works have ai- 
readj^ been . given wdth regard to the use of , the ■ word 
Moreover, there is no, mention whatever in the Yogasukas o-r in any 
other work as- to. the-author.'of 'the to whom Gaiida- 

pada would ' pay his homage, '■while, as has- been seen above, the 
was taught by.' the ".Buddha. ' ' 

There . 'is one thing'- more.' ;w.hich suggests that the is not 

originally taught in the -Brahmanie syvS.tem of Yoga. It is said in 
theiifanl'Y7(IV'.,2) that this'.7o^a...is t not disputed i and 

^ not opposed.' 1 It .is implied from- these two,, words .that, in accept- 
ance of the :by..''',.-'.th'e ' .Ved'totins; ainoiig whom the author 

himself is inckided, there cannot be raised any dispute, for there is 
nothing to be -opposed even from .their own point of view. 

- Thus it is perfectly clear from -what- we have seen above in regard 
to the second Karikd that-^ .the real instructor of the who is 

saluted here by Gaudapada is no’ other than the Baddha. . -■ 

By using mot less than sis times the -word Btiddha m this Book of 
his Jiarikm Gauclapad-a tells us. in the, clearest possible, terms, that 
tlie-.doctri'iie propounded, by him’ is of .the' ..Buddha, .' the Enlightened. 
One.’ Let us quote here a few lines 

.. . - I 'i IV.. B 

tfw.frT w I '' IV. 42A 

The word in the brst Karikd deserves to be mentioned here, 
and the A])pendix giving a, list of the words, apparently Buddhistic 
and used here in Book IV exactly in the same sense may also be 
consulted in regard thereto. 

So far the first two Kdrikds are thus discussed. Let us now see 

1 Cf. IV. 5. 

2 See also : “ ^ 80 IV. 88; 

I’^'- ^>9. The word has 
been used twice over (IV. 92, 98), but in different sense ; it does not affect the 
main contention. 
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what tlie Amrya says in JiiS; last-^two. the.' firs fe of which 

riiiis .asioliows : — 

if } 

m IP’ JV. 99. 

It means that according to iuyin Buddha. ^ knowdedge ’ does 
not approach things i.e. it does not relate itself to its object 

(see IV. 72, 96); for things and knowledge— “these have not been 
told by the Buddha. 

As has already been shown in the very beginning (IV. 1) both 'WTW 
and 'knowledge and knowable ’ are like the vsky 
and there cannot be any relation between them. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the Madhyamikas, with regard to the supreme truth 
the Buddha has said nothing, not uttered a single syiiable. He has 
thus not said an\dhing o.f and ‘^TiT. Nagarj ana says : — 

'' srW'q gr??: j 

lifRrT 11 ” 

Mulamiadhyam.aJm-Km XX, 25, 

Candrakirti, the commentator, quotes liere from the Tathdgatagu- 
hyasutra : — 

^ fTWTJrmRTrct Rf R* ^Tf%- 

>4 - '4 

•q'ixfRSfT^fR -m\^K ?r'«iT3T^ ^ '*rr!R 

iTTft I ” 

Here, too, the name of the Enlightened One ' Buddha' is clearly 
stated. And it is to be noted that though the commentator, Sankara, 
has all along tried his utmost to take the word to mean a 
' Kno\ver of Brahman' and to explain the whole thing in the Vedan- 
tic light, he seems compelled to admit that there is here a reference 
to the ' Enlightened One ' and the Buddhistic views. He says — 

It is to be observed here that as a matter of fact the supreme 
reality according to the Mddhyamikuft is free from 
' Knowledge — Knowable — Knower.' * 

The word wrf^«T in the Kdrikd deserves to be noticed here special - 


1 Lois de la Vallde Poussin: p. 140 

29 
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ly. It is a iion-Brahnisnic word being frequently found in Buddhist 
and Jain wo7"ks,' chiefly in the former.® 

In the last Karika of his work the Acdrya pays homage to the 
highest truth to be realized, i.e. to Nirvana 

" " IV. 100. 


J For instance, (A) in Buddhist Sanskrit : 

“ fstKST 1” 

Laliiavistara, Lefmann, p. 421. 

“ 'W 5TTf%*niJ I ” 

Bodhicary avatar CL, III. 2. 

I ” 

^ Ibid. V. 9. 

See also SaddharmapundarlJca, Bib. Budh. pp. 2o, 57, 67, etc. 

(B) In Jain Works: 

(1) Sanskrit: Hemcandra’s Yogasasira, Bib. Tnd., Vol. I, pp. 1, 47. 

(2) Prakrit: Dasavaihdlika (Devachand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhara, 
No. 47), p. 116. 

It is to be noted that Vacaspatimi^ra has used the word just at the beginning 
of his TatparyaUkd (“ ”) . 

2 For the meaning of this word see Poussin :, Foot-notes, BodhicaryUvatdra" 
Pafijikd, Bib, Ind. p. 75, and J.E.A.S. 1920, p. 140, where the discussion on it 
by the various scholars have been referred to. See also Morris, J.P.T.8., 1891- 
1893, p. 53. The following lines deserve to be added hereto in this connection : — 
(a) '' wrwinii ( ) i ” 

Bodhicar. Fa1ijika,p 100. 

(/3) “ rTTf^STT^ Ilfs 1 I 

Heniaeandra's Yogasasira, Bib. Ind., p. 2. 

(o) ‘‘ %f?r 


Haribhadra’s already aiiuded to. 

It is evident that Burnpuf is supported by the Jain writers, too, in his ex- 
planation of the word as which is given as one of the names of the 

Buddha in the MaJiavyutpatti, A,S.B\, I. 14. Cf, also the word cfj'iSj'ci? in the 
Mahaydnasutralanhara^Sutra, ed, Sylvain Levi, XVII., 31, p. 124. Hero it is an 
adjective of Professor Bylvam Levi notes that in the Chinese Version in 


the verse and the commentary as well it is omitted. But he remarks later on 
in his translation (p. 214) that the Tibetan version ‘ gdun-hyed' ( j 

. clearly shows here the reading to be and so he translates it by ‘ Qni 
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/‘ Having understood that {condition} which is xlifficult to be 
seen,; very' deep, even,: clear, and ' free from vanety:, we salute it to 
the.'best.of our power 

That the author salutes here ft’^rrnr and not can easily be 
known from some of the words, employed in the stanza, which in 
Buddhistic literature have a special significance. 

The word is a name for in Buddhistic works {Ahhiihm.- 
ppadtpilm, 8, 819). But though it cannot be taken as a peculiarity 
in that literature (for in Brahmanic literature, too, the word is used 
in the same sense, i.e. .see Kailha Upanisad 3. 7~9 ; Gltd, 2. 51, 
J 5. 4),^ its two ephithets^^*3| and incline us to assign to it the 

meaning of In Buddhist literature Pali is an 

epithet of or a synoiiAmi for (Abhidhmiap . p; 7); while in 

the Upcmimds we do not come across such an use of the word, 
excepting once in i/he Katha 2. 12 ('' w /’). Even 

there the word is not an adjective of or but of 

of which nothing is said in the last Book of the Kdrikds. On the 
other hand, both the words 3r*ttv and (Pali being 

simply a different form of the latter, are two adjectives of w or 
found frequently used in Buddhist w^orks, in Sanskrit and in Pali 
{Lalitavistara, Lemann, pp. 392, 395, 397 : TriT/" 436; 

Mahavagga 1. 5, 2, 8 : Asiasdhasrikd, p. 341 : 

The word w, too, in the compound does not seem to refer to one’s 
ordinary power or energy, for it would not then serve any useful 
purpose and as such would become superfluous. So it means here 
the five balas enumerated in Buddhism, viz. 

WlBfo and faith, energy, recollection, contemplation, and 


eeiaire ’ ‘ which gives light.’ Compare here the other reading of the Karika 
(IV. 99) KTfvJJ. I'he commentary runs3 here : " ?rTfq(^)sr: fTrfT5(ffr«fTS)^ffr 
(Tlftflt) I ” It implies 

that the commentator himself was not certain of the meaning. His first mean- 
ing (i.e. corresponds to one of those ( ) given in 

Bodhi. Panjihd quoted above. It follows from what we learn in the Tibetan 
text that the Sanskrit and Pali are quite different words and can- 

not be connected with each other. The true rendering into Tibetan of 
is, however, ' Skyob. pa ’ ( g^'q' } the Sanskrit equivalent of which is nothing 
but {Journal Asiatique f 1912, 

i Sqq Mandfikya Kdriha I. 16 ; lY* Sdf 100, 
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wisdoiB, '.respectively (Dhar^na-Sarngraha 'S.JJV III ^ p. ,46). And ,so: 
it is implied here that .the' author intends to realize by the 

: exercise of five-fold power without .which there, is no hope' of. 
success., ■; 

We have considered the beginning and the end of the fourth Book 
of Claiidapada’s Igamamstra; and now we shall try to see as 
briefly as possible what the author has said in the main body of 
this writing. 

The main subject of this Book is the theory of ' absence 

of birth or production ’ : in other words, there is nothing about which 
it can be said that it has taken its birth or that it is produced. 
At the very outset of the Brahmasutrm of Badarayana Which is 
based on the Vpanisads, it is stated (I, I. 2) that everything is pro- 
duced from Brahman. And in order to support this view, it is need- 
less to quote here anything from the Upanisads which are full of such 
expressions. For instance, ‘Wffl .‘rT^ 

Taitti. up,, III. 1,1. The authors of the different schools of Indian 
philosophy are also of the opinion that things are yborn/ i.e. pro- 
duced and they have their cause ( ), they themselves being effect 
( W) thereof. But it is the Buddhists who hold quite a different 
point of vie%v emphatically denying the ' birth ' ( srifw ) of an^ything 
in the world. The first word of Nagarjunain his Mualmadliyamaha- 
Kariha begins with ' there is neither ^ nor 

And this or has been thoroughly discussed 

and established in that work as in others. Let us quote here only 
a few lines from the above book together with Candrakirtti’s com- 
mentary 1, p, 12). 

^ 


‘ ^ ^eft 5?rTBr -q-w ^ i 

mm: ii ’ ” 



For the order of these two words see Candrakirtti (Bib. Bud. p. 12) : •' 


^ffT ‘ ^ (XI. 3, p. 221). Our author 

Gaudapada, too, has followed the same order in his well-known Karika III. 32 : 
Sf ST etc. on which there is much to be said. 
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‘‘Now the Aednja thinking the facility in ref iitin g; after 

id.’pada is refuted begins hrst with the- 'refutation of ^ the latter, - ■ 

Utpdda of a thing may be vsupposed by the opponents from a 
cause which may be either it itself (''^) or something other than it 
or from, both { ), or again, ..from one -which is no cause at all 
But ill neither way it can be justified.. ' So he (the ^4.C(5'ry?r/) 

saj^s : — 

‘Nowhere and -never are such things as are produced either from 
themselves or from some other things or from both, or from, what is 
no cause at all.’ ” 

Gaiidapada has done the same thing using mostly the, same argu- 
ments, even the same words and sometimes -even quoting the .same 
verses from different Buddhist works without mentioning the sources. 
Comjpare here the following line of Gaudapada IV. 22 with the above 
Kdrikd ( '‘ ^?rrfq : . . ” ) .Nagarjuna : ^ 

}” See also Nagarjuna [Madhy, XXL IS, p. 421) ; 

“ iFf . i ” . 

The Amrm begins the discussion as follows: — 

iL' IV. 3. 

There are two classes of teachers, one ^ holding the or ‘ the 

doctrine of actual existence of an effect in its cause ’ and the other ^ 
or ‘ the doctrine of the actual non-existence of an effect 
ill its cause.’ These two views are here referred to. And so it is 
said that there are some disputants who desire " production ’ ( wrfw ) 
of that which is already existent { ^ ) while others hold it to be of 
that which is non-existent (^^); and thus both the parties d is - 
.piite with each other. ' ' 

Then he proceeds in the next Kdrikd to tell us the doctrine of the 
Buddhists who subscribe to neither of the above two views asserting 
absolute ‘ Non-becoming’ ('^srrfw) of things: — 

“ ^ 1 

t ii ” IV. 4. 

‘That which is already existent ( ^) does not become 
and that which is non-existent ( ) does not also become ; dis- 

i the followers of the systems oi iS'anM^/a and Vedanta, See SdnJchya- 
Kdrihd IX with Gaudapada and Vacaspati and Fedawiasw^ms III, I. 16-8 with 
Sankara. 2 ThQ Ncdydyikas and Vaisesikas, 
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puting (or discussing) thus, the followers of Advaya Vada assert the 
doe trine of absolute Non -becoming.’' 

■. Inhthe second half of the above Kdrikd is taken as 

4- by the commentators Sankara and others. But truly, 
speaking, it must be explained as 4- Thathhe former 

explanation is utterly wrong will be- perfectly clear . to any one, when 
one sees that the two classes of the teachers alluded hereto by the 
.word, do. not assert issuflr/ hut„ .on the contrary, strongly hold the' 
theory of wifw as is evident ■ in the preceding Kdrikd (IV. 3) . ^ 

, ...The real fact. is that having ^ref erred- to the' two-doctrines of ,som€> 
teachers in the Kdrikd, IV. 3,- the author mentions here the views of 
some other, teachers'- w-hom; he designates, as , those wlio do- 

not hold the doctrine of ‘ two.’ 

As regards the wmrding of the last portion of this Kdrikd (IV. 4) : 

compare- OakiMatikd XV. 349 
(Memoirs A.S.B. -VoL- III, 'No. p.'';5I3,).. ,It may be noted, here 
that in this book, too.,, the do..ctrine' of : wxfw has fully been discussed 
by the author Aryadeva,...a.nd the .commentator, Candrakirti, as 
well ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , , ■ ' ' 

.. In the next Kdrikd .(IV. 5) 'quoted below, the author accepts the 
Wifw doctrine propounded by. -them, saying that he exp.resses his 
approval of it, for he., does .not-, see ■’an.y use of, disputing them, and 
invites all' to listen to him as to wh3^'the view cannot be disputed : 

^Trzf¥rT5rT?xarTf?r i 

if WJ 

' Now, here, the question is r'.who are these Admyas or. Advayamdim^ 
who propounded the doctrine of ? ' Obvioush' the Advaitins 

or Vedantists of Sankara’s school are not meant here, for as has 
already been said, they do not hold the The Upamsad& 

avoxvedly declare the origin or of the world to have proceeded 
from Brahman which Sankara does not So the teachers 

referred hereto can nowise be other than the Buddhists. It is -well 
known even to an ordinary reader of Sanskrit that Advayavddin is 
one of the names of the Buddha (Amara, I, 1. 14: MaJidvyutpatU, 

^ ^aiikaracarya, the great commentator of Brahma-Sutras can never explain 
the verse in that way, and so he cannot be identified with Sankara, the author 
of the commentary on the Mandukya and its Karilcas. 

2 In Supreme Truth ( however, it is denied to exist. But in this 

respect Sankara merely subscribes to Buddhist views just as Gaudapada does. 
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MeiiioirSj A.B.B. p. 2), and so we see in the Divydvaddim (Cowell 
and Neil, p. 95)^ I ” 

Bat why are the Buddhas and consequeatly their followers called 
Advaijamdins ? The answer is to be found in Buddhist works. As 
regards the nature of a thing thex^e are two extreme views., some 
holding, ‘ it is ’ ( ) and others ' it is not ’ ( ). The Buddha 

however, did not subsciibe to either of them and hence he is called 
Advayavddin, This is supported by a number of passages in both 
Sanskrit and Pali works on Buddhism.^ 

Thus the Amrya^ Gaudapada, introducing his readers to the doc- 
trine of *^'5rrftr proceeds until the end of his book to offer various 
arguments iif%upport, which have thoroughly been dealt with in my 

1 In the Index of Words, p. 672, the word Advaiiavddm as an epithet of 

Buddha has been misprinted. As the facts go to show, tiiere is a marked 
difference between the terms and literally means 

‘ Non-two-ness ’ (Non-difference, i.e. Non- difference between or identity of Jwa 
and Brahman), while implies ‘ Non- two/ i.e. neither of two extreme views 
as described in the following paragraph. ^1^® Tibetan equivalent of 

■which is ghes. sin nied. pa. gsufi. ha and Chinese pu-erh-yii 

is misunderstood in the Sanskrit-Tibetan^English-Vocabulary 

(Memoir, A.S.B. p. 2), for the word cannot mean ‘‘not doubtful in his com- 
mand” as it is explained there. 

2 Nagarjuna’s Miilamadhyamaha-Kdrika (Bib. Bud.) XV. 7, p. 269: 

(i) “ ^TfErrsTfrrsT^rt wr^fcr i 

vTJt^T ii ” 

(ii) 50^ apmiWJrra ^rSTf^f4STirrf%?jt t'srifxrfcs’ew i 

—AryaKdtydyannavavdda,lhid,,p.2e^, 

(iii) sfrwT*r *rfefT i ” Samyutta- 

TO*5?/a, XII. 15. 4-5, P.T.S.AoI. II, p. 17. 

See Lankdvaidra, B.T.S. , p. 56 ; Samadhiraja, B.T.S. , p. 30. For a detailed dis - 
cussion readers are referred to Madhyamikavrtti, p. 267. 

En passant it may be observed here that the origin of the name, Madhya- 
mika^ for this doctrine i.s that the Buddha rejecting both the paths or views, 
existence and non-existence adopted a middle one. So it is said in Sarny utia- 
nikaya XII. 15, 7 (P.T.S. Part IT, p. .17) 

Candrakirtti, Madhya, p. 276: 

’^rr^^T iC' See the whole of 
the Prakarana XV. As the MddhyamiJcas followed this '¥XT>gf’iTF ■Sff?Tq«^ * middle 
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mdLmtm‘d,tme, G(mdapa(la\sAgamaMsira, J may, liowf3ve.r. only say 
here that these argiiments are purely Boddbistic. 

Poiissia’s paper {J,R,A.S. 1910, pp. 13-1-140) dealing w.ith,.the , 
'Wording, of the Kdrikas will also convince the reader to a .great, 
extent about their Buddhistic character. Those who regard the 
fourth Book of the- AgamaMstra as a Vedantic treatise will be 
surprised to learn that none will be able to find out in it even once 
the use of such important words in Vedantism as and 

Now, we shall try to see how the author of the /igamcdmtra has 
tried to bring about the reconciiiatioxi of the views of the Vedaii- 
tists and the Buddhists. 

According to our author there are four states of f^rr ^nind ’ which 
are looked upon as impediments to the attainment of or 
They are as follows: ^ 'that which causes mental inactivity, 
corresponding to the ^ ' infatuated' state of mind in Yoga philo- 
sophy (Vyasa on Yogasmra I, 1.) ; frt'T ‘ distraction/ corresponding 
to f^f%H Vdistracted ’ state. {lhid)\ ‘ attachment to worldl) 

objects' and perception of pleasure in practising or 

^ When all these defects are avoided, the wavering 

path ’ rejecting both the extreme views, existence and non-existence, they 
were called Madhyamikas. Therefore, the following statement of Madhava- 
carya {Sanadarmna-samgraha^ Bib. Ind. p. 15) regarding their name is nob satis- 
factory and appears to be fancifnl or imaginary : 

1 tfw \ " ‘ These are 

excellent in assenting to that which the religious teacher announces, and de- 
fective in interrogative, whence their conventional designation of Mddhymnikas." 
— Cowell. See Waddell’s m pp. 11,125, 

1 See III. 44, 45. For the full explanation of the.se terms see the commentary 
as well as the Veddntasdra with. TikuSt Jacob, Nirnayasagara, 1894, 32, pp. 
60“t)2. In passing one thing is to be noted here. On this i)oint Gaudapada’s 
Q-vstKarikd (III. 44) runs thus 

“ ^ gst: 1 

Compare it with the following two line& of Asahga quoted from his Mahdyd'^ 
7iasutrcdankara , XN . 9-10: — 

Mark the wording and specially 

'' of the second; also of the first, and 

of the second. The reading of Gaudapada here is found actually to be 

iu the Fedantoam referred to above (Jacob, p. 62) where the entire 
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becoiiies iirm; md .it, should '.be'-then so fixed that iii that stage it 
remains absolutely one in itself, there being no relation whatever 
between it and its object.' Now ' in'.- regard' to this state of the 
the dear ?/a proceeds to say 

“ ^ fw if ^ I 

r?<r II ” HI. 46. 

' When the f%fr does not fall into a. state of oblivion J nor again is 
distracted, nor is inistead}^ nor has any sense-image ( ).^ then 

that f^Tf becomes 

Again, 

'rCff ^ I 

il III. 35. 

‘ It (i e. the f^rr or ^ falls into oblivion in deep sleep, but it 

does not do so when it is suppressed ( ), and . verily this 

(suppressed f^ri ) is in which there is no fear, and which is 

made conipietely manifest by knowledge.’ ^ 

It is perfectly clear that Gaudapada’s ^iJiT is nothing but the 
f%Ti’ or iT5T^ in its certain state, i.e. when it is completely sup- 
pressed ; while according to the Vedantists is something above, 
and other than the f%T? or The Upemimds say : — 

^T^'T W* 11 

Mtmdaka, IL 1. 3, 

‘From this {Brahmmi) dbve produced breath, mind and all the 
organs.' 

•4 N 

Ilf ^ 11 ” Ihld. L 5. 


■Karika is quoted. The second half of the Karika is read there 
-I- ^ I " 

1 That is, when it is not in the state called jcj-'g- ‘infatuated,’ or in other 
words, when it is fres from sleep and dream as well. See III. 3G : “ 

and “ I ; ' 

2 On this word see B odhieary avatar a, Bih.JndL, V. 36 : H’UIWr^ ^ ” 

the Pafifika explains : •'* j ” S'ikmsainuccayaf Bib. Budh. 

p. 129 : “ wr t m i " 

s in the text refers to ififig in the preceding Karika. 

^ This state of the has again been stated later on as the object to be 
realized by Buddhas (IV. 80). 
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does not think by but by whichj as they 
say, the is thought, as and not this which they \¥orship/ 

It goes without saying that in these and such other Upanisadic 
passages wipf is quite different from the and thus they can in 
no way be identified with each other. 

In regard to this, the following line of the commentator deserves 
to be quoted ’rf^j II ” IV. 80. 

See also the comm, on IV. 29, '?7. 

That is exactly in a particular state is also met with at 
least in one place in Buddhist literature and it is this : — 

^Trfqr i 

Bodhicaryavatara , V. 15. 

‘A slowly moving one, in spite of his having speech and bod}^ 
cannot succeed so w'ell as the clever in spite of being alone does 
in attaining the state of w^if, etc.' ‘ 

It is to be noted in the above verse that the manner in which the 
of the is here stated clearly suggests that this view was 
generally known amongst the Buddhist teachers at least not later 
than the seventh century A.D. 

That the of (IL 31), ‘the state of becoming non- 

mind of mind ’ i.e. the state of mind having no perception what- 
ever’ is or is found frequently in later Upcmimds} The 
verse quoted below is from the Maitn Up. 6. 34. (Bib. Ind. p. 179) : 

?T^T rfcT W 

3R:?r5r ^ ^ w 

" Having made the mind perfectly motionless and free from sleep 
and agitation, — when he passes into state where the mind itself va- 
nishes, then that is the highest place.’ 

‘ So long is the mind to be suppressed until it becomes lost in the 

1 Prajnajkaramati explains it thus 

W i '' 

2 See Lafikavatarrr., B.T.S. p. 125: t ’’ 

Against this see Sankara’s Comin. Bri2a(i. Up. 4. 3. 7 (Ananda^rama 1st. ed. 
pp. 549 ff.). 
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heart ; tMs is knowledge atid this is liberation ; all the rest is but 
book-prolixity/— Cowell. See Brahmahindu Up. l-% ; Nddahlndu 
Up..4n.} 

The Y ogavdsistha has an unique place in \"edantic literature. But 
truly speaking, it does not present a pure Vedantic view, for it will 
occur to a careful reader that there is strong admixture of the 
Vijndnuvdda of the Yogdcdras and the V eddntavMa oi the Advaitins^,. 
sometimes the formet predominating much more than the latter. 
According to the author of this work just like the Yogdcdras every'* 
thing ow^es its existence to the ' vibration ’ of the mind 
and the creation (^f% )of the Universe is nothing but the vibrations 
of the mind. ' vibration’ means the activity of the mind to re- 
present its object. xAnd so when there is no vibration of mind, 
when it is completely free of vibration of any kind then, 

' flashes or shines from it the eternal BrahmanJ ^ 

€1^,® etc. are only different names of 

f%Tr. They are imagined by the authors of Sdstras only in order to 
supply some technical expressions required b.y them.^ The author 
of the Yogavdsisiha says further that is identical with or 


Mandalabrahmanopanimdj Bib. Sans. Mysore, 1900, p. 12. 
The following from Katha Up. (II. 3. 10) points to that state of mind: — 

“ 'q'g^r wr^rfw^ ^isrifir *!*wr i 

ST HTATig: TIKWf II ” 

So the Bhdgavafa Purdna II. I. 19: 

“ fsrff ^srr sw: ftfigsr sr i 
^ TOT fara^wsfr ii ” 

"firr msiT^IT^r,” ' 3 ''rsa*E[fiT,”— 

■% TiW ■JTTSrlSTTg-SfT II 

( 1 %Tf ? ) STTftri ^fT I 

?WWrf%Tf '^^^CpstSTfflffT ^«TTi II 
’©ss^r^T fsr:^s^T^ Tlir?I«TTJ \\ ” 

Yogavasistka, Nirnayasagara, III. 67. 6-8. 
S,Vide IhU., Ill, 96, 56, 66, 73 ; 64, 31 ; 66. 3; IV. 35. 20-23, 54. 20. 

* Ibid. III. 66. 14. 

“ f^sr7rTa%: i 

snsTfsT ssnwfv: ii ” Md. iii. 122. 35. 


h 
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(IIL 9. 25)^' and this or is (III. 9T. 10.) 

' .disappearance or destruction of mind/ in other words,, the 
of iiTO described above. So it foilows that in the opinion of the 
author of the Yogavdsistha, too, is identical with f%Tr when it 
is destroy- ed, i.e, completely suppressed.^ 

This identification of with f^rr is the reconciliation of Vedanta 
and Vijndnavdda which has pla 3 'ed a great part in later Vedantism 
and which is found in difierent Brahmanic works, including the 
Pummisr^ . 

APPENDIX 

Buddhist Words in the AgamaMstra, Book IV. 

(The figures refer to the Karilcds). 

1, or 90. It means See Baddliarniapunda- 

nka^ III. 1, V. 61; MalidymiasutralanMm^ 83; BamddJiirdja^ 
Kajendralai Mitra’s Buddhist Alanuscripts from Nepal, p. 229 ; Lalita^ 
vlslara, Lefmann, p. 438. The commentator has vrrongly explained 
it as ' finst.’ 

5 {111- (Hl- 35-36), and (HI. 222, 

27) are its different expressions. 

It appears from the Yogavasistha that what is dealt with in it is not pure 
* derived from J^sis, but * derived from men.* Yet, the author says, 
that it deserves to be accepted, for what is reasonable is to bo accepted even 
from a child, but that which is not reasonable should be rejected though it 
might be uttered by Brahman^ the creator. That man is certainly not wise 
wlio rejecting the beautiful water of the Ganges flowing before him drinks 
from a well, thinking only that it belongs to his father : — 

HfT^ HT5j li 

'TU'iflflifirT 11 

^Tsgi<THT?r^ #tr ftroq-q; I 

fEfsrr sri# ^ IT ii” 

Yogavasistha^ II. 18. 2-4. 

See Visjmpurana II. 12, 37-45. The 42nd Hoha runs thus: — 

“ sr 

f%sT II 

The secret is that this Vijnana oi Yogdcaras is, in the Purdnas, Vdsiideva, 
or Supreme God, or in other words. Brahman of the Vedantists. 
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. 2 ,. , V'tioie,' 27. 

3. ^ instracted , 

4. f^fSrT^ ® ^ created by one’s supernatural power/ 70. 

5. ' (TO) ^ transcendental truth/ 73 j 74. 

6. ^ one that illustrates or explains/ 21; xrftftpTW 
' explainecr 19. 

7. ' Manifestation or making known/ 24, 25. 

8. ^ * descending to difference/ 4. 

9. ' worldly/ 87. ' 

10. ‘ transcending the world/ 88. 

11. wfw *' Empirical (truth)/ 57, 74. 

Besides, 'w^, ■ and have alreadj' been dis- 

cussed. 


I This word in the sense of ‘time’ is also found in tire Y ogaautra , IV , 1:^: 
but it seems to have been borrowed from the Buddhists. 

^ In Brahmanic literature we have ('^qf-) In later works, however, the 

word is again used. 

or i« often quoted in Buddhist works. See Aryagaga- 

nagafijasutra, quoted in the S'ikmsamxiccmja, p. 270 ; Aryaratnahutasutra, quoted 
in the Aladhymnikavrttiy p. 338; Aryasamddhiraja, Ibid., p. 33; Nagarjiina's 
Mulamadhyamaka-Kdrihd XVII. 31 , 32. Cf. filfrTW 

are also found in the Yogasntm and the Tlka of its commentary by Vyasa (IV^ 
4). The us© of 1%^ 4- io this particular sense can, however, be traced back 

to Upanisadic texts: Brhad, Up. 4. 3. 9; 

. . . 

Cf. the two truths held by them, viz. ■q^'44iT§ and 

5 In Brahmanic literat ure they are respectively. 

6 The words and siTWK ^^^<1 ifcHT-ii: respectively) 

as the second member of a compound are generally met with in Buddhist litera* 
ture, though it cannot be denied that they are found also in the Yogasutras and 
its commentary (tV. 21, 6). 

P, S. • I am glad to note her© that the words (Anandai^raraa ed.) 

in IV. 4 referred to above (pp. 453-454) are actually explained as +■ 

™ the eommentary as edited by Mahei^achandra Pala in Bengali Character 
(Oaleutta). is also interpreted there as The MS. Ka of 

Xnanda^rama ed, has the same reading. 




' ' THE : TR_AD1TI0N AL A UTHOH' ■ OF THE , VEDANTA 

sutras--»*badarayana or krsna 

DVAIPAYANA ?' 

By V. V. M3RA.SHI, M.A. ' 

The Vedanta Sutras or Brahma Sutras as they are called occtipy a 
iTiosfc important place in the development of the philo- 

sophy. For over two thousand years they have been regarded as one 
of the three authoritative works on Vedanta or the Prasthdnatrayl 
as thej?- are collectiveh^ called (the other two being the Upanisads 
and the Bliagavadgltd) and as such claimed the veneration of all 
orthodox Hindus. Evei\y great teacher or deary a, who aspired to 
be the founder of a new philosophical system had to satisfae- 
toril}^ explain these three works and to evolve his system out of 
them, before he could convince others of its truth. Hence the 
founders of all the four principal S 3 ^stenls of Vedanta^ viz. Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, have written their Bhdsyas or 
great commentaries on these Sutras and each has tried with more 
or less success to show that his system is the one meant by the 
sutrakdm. The Sutras being very concisely worded, ambiguity is 
the rule leather than the exception in their case and this has given 
their commentators ample scope for the exercise of their ingenuity. 
Even modern criticism has not gone farther than making a few 
guesses as to their true meaning. 

Unlike later Sutras and Kdrihds the Vend^ita Sutras do not even 
name their author ; still from time immemorial they have been 
ascribed to Badarayana. But Badarayana is himself quoted in the 
Sutras} as holding certain views which led Colebrook to suppose that 

n f% I V 3. 33. 

•qr§ g i in, 2, 4 i. 

I HI» 1* 

1 in, 4. s. 

j in, 4, 19. 

i iv, 4. 7. 

. Vi C\ 

■f I IV, 4, 12. 
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these most have been reduced to writing by the pupils of 

Badarayana. But such cases where the author is named and 
referred to in the third person are by no means rare, in Sanskrit 
■ literature. ' Thus Jaimini,' the author of the Purvamtmdmsd . , is 
quoted in the third person in his own workd Again the Vedanta 
Sutras (piote Jaimini. the author of the Purvamimdmsd Sutras,^ while 
these latter, as remarked by Prof. Max Muller, return the compliment 
by referring to Badarayana by name. Probably both the Puma and 
were recast several times before they came down 
to us in their present form. Prof. Max Muller is nearer the truth 
when he says-“"“ we must learn to look on Badarayana, Jaimini, 
Kapila and similar' names as eponymous heroes of different philo- 
sophies, so that at whatever time these systems w’ere reduced to 
the form of Sutras cei'idLin opinions could be called by their names.” ® 

A tradition, which seems to have been very ancient and can be 
traced back at least a thousand years identifies this Badara^^ana 

It is noteworthy that all these except two, viz. ;3’^isrr^fSrT‘ and 

etc., come at the end of their respective adhiJcaranas and state 

the Siddhanta view. As regards -* which comes at the begin- 
ning of the fourth pada of the third Sankara says — 

The -StTim etc., is construed by Kima- 

iiuja who adopts the reading ^ stating the Siddhanta view 

and not as beginning a new adhiJca?'a7) a as Sankara does. Many of the above 
controvert the view of Jaimini, the reputed author of the Purmmir 
mamsd, , . 

' aimT<!|if^ I ill, i,4. 

Cf- t. •«.— 

!i?mr?T3rf%’cr^ 1 1, 2, 28. 

I I. 2, 31. 

I I. 3, 31, 

g i i. 4, is. 

w ■^:sr I in, 2 , 40. 

f% I III, 4, 18. 

§ ffTrifrfT §f^f^5cfir f»RrffTTiir<?TMTw; i m, 4, 4o. 

I IV, 3, 2. 

Also ef. 

3 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy^ p. 120 (collected works of Max Muller 
XIX). 
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with Ersna Dvaipayana Vyasa, the son of Parasara aad,, Satj^avatf 
and the reputed author of .the MahabJmmta, .Prof. Max Midler 
pointed out that Panini knew of a Parasara as the author of the 
BlukmsUtms ^ B.i\d Vacaspati Misra identifies these Bhikmsutras 
with the present Vedanta Sutras when these latter were ascribed to 
.Vyasa. ' , 

All the commentators on the Vedanta. Sutras, howev’er, with the 
single exception of the great Sankara identify Badarayana with 
Krsna Dvaipa^^ana Vyasa. Thus Ramanuja at the beginning of his 
IhdsLja refers to the teaching of the Vedanta Sutras as nectar in 
the form of the words of the son of Parasara (i.e. Vyasa) churned 
out of the milky ocean of the UpanisadsT '^ Again when he has to 
comment on the (^. II, 2, 42-45) which had been 

interpreted by Saiikara as refuting the Pamaratra doctrine of the 
production of the individual soul ivom Brahman, Ramanuja, himself 
an advocate of the Paheardtra doctrine, skilfully brings forward this 
identity of Badarayana and Vyasa to support his view* that the 
Sutras in question defend the Paheardtra. system. How could the 
author of the Sutras, he argues, refute the Paheardtra system when 
he has taken great care to establish it in another work of his, viz. 
the Ilahdhhdrata.^ This argument is evidently based on the sup- 
posed ideiitit^y of the authors of the Mahdbhdraia and the Vedanta 
Sutras, In this view Ramanuja does not stand alone. He has been 
followed by almost all the later writers. Thus though, as will be 
presently shown, Sankara makes a clear distinction between Badara- 
yana and Vyasa, his commentators are all in favour of this Identi- 
iicationd Nay, this tradition Was so wide spread that ^ve find it 

^ I Panini IV, 3, 10. 

i ^wf%5rr'EtiTTfsd%i?rt, wI-ht: 

11 

■i Of. also rfsiT t<itr?^T*r 

flwr wrsrafr'SjfHtxrni i 

Ramanuja's Com. on 

I 

li 
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referred to even in non-philosophical literature. Tiius Jagannatii 
Pandit, the authoi of the vvelhknown treatise on rhetoric, In one 
passage speaks of the author of the Vedanta Suiras as Badarayana 
, and in another as Vyasa.^ Coming to recent times Mr, Tiiak elab- 
orately tried to prove in his Gltdraliasya that the author of the last 
recension of the Bhagavadgiid wrote also the Vedanta Sutras."^ His 
argument brief!}!' stated is as follows. The Vedanta Sfitras in many 
places refer to a Smrii in support of their argumentation. All the 
Bliasyakdras are agreed that the Sutrakdra in such places refers to 
certain passages in the Bhagavadgiid and this seems to be beyond 
doubt at least in the case of the following two passages : — 

L ^ 1 t. II , 3, 45 refers to Gita X Y, 

WTW I etc. 

2. ysitfiiir: ^4% 1 Vedanta Sutras IV, 2, 21 refers to Giid 

VI IJ, 23 ^ I 

Tho Bhagavadgiid, one woxild, therefore, argue, is earlier than the 
Vedanta Sutras. But in one passage tho Bhagamigltd seems to 
lotoT to the Veddrita Sutras. 

ftri I 

II XIII. 4. 

Here all the commentators, except Sankara, take the word 
to refer to the Vedanta Sutras.^ Mr. Tilak also thinks that this is 
the right view and he comes to the conclusion that Badarayana is 
but another name for Vj^asa and that as both the Gita and the 

•iTO 1 ^uFr^fTSf^wTTRT w wmm ii 

m'm mm %fK ^ i 

§ fi ifil'iipUMTT: \ P. 401. 

Easagangadhar (Nimaya.sagar ed.), 

^ Tilak's OT«ra7ia6'ya (First Marathi Ed. pp 531-2). 

3 Thus Sankara says— W: 

3r« wrt^ I “ ’sri^ i 

Ramanuja— I 

*r ” T^siTXHf II 

Madhva— I 
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Vedanta Sutras muBt .have undergone several recensions it is not 
difficult to account for their mutual quotation. 

This tradition, however,, which identifies Badaraj^ana, the author 
of the Vedanta Sutras i with Krsna Bvaipayana Vyasa, the; author' of 
the Mahablmraia, does not seem to have been oiirrent at the time 
of Sankara. A careful student of the Sahkarabhasya cannot but be 
struck by the fact that Sankara everywhere makes a distinction be- 
tween the two. When he has to refer to the Sutrakdra he uses the 
word dmry ad’ ^ but nowhere refers to his authorship of the Bhaga- 
vadgltd, or of the Mahdblidrata. Similarlj^ when in one passage lie 
speaks of the sage Apantaratamas ^ who appeared on the earth as 
Krsna Bvaipayana, he makes no reference to his authorship of the 
Vedanta Sutras Again in many places in his Blidsya he quotes pas“ 
sages from Gl>td and the Mahdhharata as referred to by the 
Sutrakdra by the word to strengthen his own arguments. This 
would have been impossible, had Sankara believed in the identifica- 
tion — for he ivould thus be making the author support his arguments 
by what he had said on another occasion. All this goes to prove 
that the tradition that identified the authors of the Sutras and the 
Epic was not current in the age of Sankara.^ 

W’e have again seen above that Ankara does not take the word 
the well-known verse from the Bhagavadglid to miet to 
the Vedanta Sutras, And this seems to be right view. It seems 
that in ancient times each important Vedic school had a separate 
collection of Vedanta Sutras which harmonised the teaching of its 
Upanisad with that of the other schools. The Vedanta Sutras' 
which have came down to us seem to have belonged at first to 
a school of the Sdmaveda ; for it is otherwise impossible, as Dr. Thi- 
baut observes, to account for the fact that in the first three pddas of 
the first adhydya they explain ambiguous j)assages from the Ohdndo- 
gya Upanisad just in the same order in which they occur in that 
Upanisad, passages from other Upanisads being introduced only 

P.261; 

{ilso <T^T5T | P. 410. 

S^afikara-bhasya (Nirnayasagar ©d.). 

I P- 732. 

s Vide K. T. Telang’s arfciel© in the J, Bom. Br. R. .4. S. 1885. 
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occasiGiially In coimection with a point arising in the cliscussioB 
Later on these Yeddnta Sutras oi the School seem to have super- 
seded less perfect works in the same field and were thus acknowledged 
to have general authority just as the grammar of Panini superseded 
other works on the same subject. The Gttd seems to refer by the 
word to some of these Vedanta Sutras which were current 

In its da,ys and not necessarily to those that have come down to us ; 
for as we shall see below? they belong to a later age. 

The Bliagavadgltd in its present form must have been current long 
before Buddhism became a power in the land and came into conflict 
with the Vedic religion. One cannot otherwise explain why the 
Gttd is so silent about the doctrine of the Buddha. Like the Upa^ 
the ritualism ^ in the second adhydya 

while it criticises in equally scathing terms ^ the Lokdyatikas or mater- 
ialists of India who denied the existence of God. But nowhere in the 
Gttd do we find the slightest reference to any Buddhist doctrine — a 
fact which is hard to explain if Buddhism was floiirishing at the 
time of the Gttd. The Vedanta Sutras, on the other hand, state and 
refute in the second pada of the second adliydya, the views of 
two Buddhistic philosophical schools, the Sautrdntikas or Representa- 
tionists and the V ijndnavddins or subjective Idealists from which it 
is evident that the Buddhist system was flourishing at the time of 
the Sutrahdra, ^ . 

Secondly, the Bhagavadgtid, hoiii very early times has been re- 
garded as a text-book of the Bhdgavata doctrine In one place it 
refers to Vasudeva-as the Supreme God.® But nowhere does it men- 
tion, the doctrine of the four Vyuhas which seems to have been a 

■ ■'J- . ■ , - v# V* 

*rsT3TrifTm^Uv i i 

w?rr '^PT'qTsrf'f i wit wwg i€t i 

wrr i ^[rSt'STST- 

II 

7rT*rl jR^rg sr^mwiT i 

II G'jfS xvi, s-ia. 

^STT STRffSfTOW I 

‘ WRfirfw ’ ^ »rwSTT || VII , 19. 
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later development of the Pahcardfra system, which evolved out of the 
Bhdgavatu doetniie. The author of the Vedanta Sutras. ' on the other 
hand, although lie quotes the Bhagamdgttd in some places in support 
of his system, strongly criticises the doctrine of the four Fyil/ias 
in the Inst adkikarana ^ of the second of the second 
The Vedanta Sutras, therefore, must have been composed after the 
Mf/r/arYn/f/i/a took its present form. 

We have so far seen that the tradition that identified the author 
of the Veddnki Sutras and the Glia could have no foundation in 
fact and was not current in the age of Sankara. We are next con- 
fronted by the question — Hoiv did it get current ? 

We have seen above that the Vedanta Sfitras gradually superseded 
other Sutra w’orks of their type and were acknowledged to have 
general authority in all Vedic schools. Later on with the Upanisads 
and the Gltd they formed a triad of authoritative works on the 
Vedanta { ) — whicb was supposed to set forth a consistent 
philosophical system. When after the age of Sankara, the Panca- 
rdtra system found its most able advocates in the Vaisnava thinkers 
of the South, this tradition seems to have originated. From very 
ancient times Krsna Dvaipayana V5’^asa had been regarded as a 
mythical personage who was even credited with the expansion of 
one Veda into four and later on it became a fashion fco ascribe to 
him any new Purdna if the real author wanted to secure recognition 
and reverence for his work. Vyasa is thus supposed to be the 
author of eighteen Purdnas. most of which are later than the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. It w^as therefore quite easy to 
identify him wdth the author of the Vedmita Sutras especially when 
the latter was looked upon with equal veneration ^ and the identi- 
fication was favoured by the traditionary?' consistency of the doctrine 

J I do not agree with Dr. Thibaut who takes the as defend- 

ing the Pancara^m system. My reasons briefly stated are — (1) 

i * ft ’ seems to refer to another possible hy- 
pothesis of the objector ; (2) in the same is taken by Dr. Thibaut to 

mean the Paflcaraifm system ; but nowhere in the Vedanta Sutras do we meet 
with a similar use of the word. (S) I This is clearly intended to 

refute an objection cf. ftsy { ^I» 2, !0. Again reads the 

same sutra as and takes it as refuting the isrTliW. 

i Cf.— I I 

quoted as a by Jagannath in P* 439 (jSfimay. ed.). 
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set forth in the Bhagavadgttd with that of the Vedanta Sutras. We 
have' seen, how Eamanuja makes skilful use of this identification 
to turn what is evidently a refutation of the Pancardtra system into 
its defence. Once the tradition got current, later Vedantists even 
of Sankara’s school, who lacked ailcntical spirit..miistliave indls- 
c rimiiia tel y followed it. 



RELIGION AND BELIEF IN THE ARTHA^ASTRA. 

By Naray AN, Chandra Bahn,erjee, M.A. 

The Afthasastra of Kautil,ya which is a treatise on the art of 
government written most probably in the fourth century B.C., 
giyes us some information on popular religion, rites and beliefa, 
which however scanty is highly interesting as holding before os a 
picture of the religious aspect of social life in Northern India, at the 
same time revealing to us the state of the popular mind. 

As a writer on polit}^ Kautilya was hardly concerned with the 
merits of the higher systems of faith or of schools of philosophy, 
but as a practical statesman his main interest had to be concentra- 
ted upon the life of the people at large; which came under the scope 
of his work on the art of government. Consequently we need not 
be surprised if we find in the Artliasdstra mere incidental men- 
tion of the Sdnkhya, the Yoga and the Lolcdyata as typical illustra- 
tions of what he calls Anvlhsakl or speculative philosophy ( 

1 At. 8d. p. 6). It must ho’wever be said to the 
credit of KaiitiJ^^'a that among the innumerable writers on polity he 
was one of the foremost to assign to Metaphysics its proper place and 
value it as a foundation of all sciences. Of AnviksaM, we have but 
little information in the Artha^dstfct, and it is beyond the scope of 
this essa}" to dwell on it at large. Of Sdnkhya and Yoga we have 
hardly any detail, while oi Lokdyata we know absolutely nothing J 

As regards the Buddhists, and the Ajivikas, the chief among the 
anti-Vedic and anti-Brahmanical mendicant orders Kautilj^a’s atti- 
tude is naively hostile, though he makes some exceptions in the case 
of the Siddha Tdpasas, oi whom we shall have to speak in detail 
later on. This unfriendliness towards these orders is merely the 
reflection of the popular attitude which is also to be found in so 
many other older, works. ' . 

The Buddhists and the Ajivikas are, we And, referred to in one 
solitary passage in the chapter on “ Praklrnakam,^^ where we are 
told that a man who fed vrsala pmhrajitas^’ like the Sakyas or the 


5 The subject has been studied by my friend Dr. B. M. Barua, whose views 
are incorporated in his P7'e-Buddhistie Indian Philosophy. 
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A jlvikas, in connection with sacrifices or on the occasion of offering 
oblations to his ancestors, was liable to a fine of 100 panas { 

mm p. 199). This 

together with other regulations directed towards the Pasa> 2 <:la 6 ‘ goes 
to show the attitude of the Government towards the sectaries. The 
Government tried to suppress them as will appear from the fact that 
they w^ere not allowed to live in villages (their place being near 
the cremation ground WMTift \ ) or organize their 

Saiighas ( 

p. 48). 

While this information as regards the principal philosophical 
schools, is undoubtedly scanty, the Arthahdstra throws a flood of light 
on the popular religion of the day, and affords a picture which is really 
interesting to all students of sociology and of comparative religion. 
Not only do we find the worship of a large number of gods and 
goddesses, of demons and evil spirits, but we meet with quaint 
ceremonies and beliefs, which have their survivals even in our own 
days. Of these gods and goddesses some were undoubtedly Vedic 
while others had recently come into vogue. In the former class 
are mentioned the names of Indra, Yama, Vanina, Savita, Agni, 
Soma, Aditi, Anumati, Sarasvatl, and some others. Indra seems to 
have retained his place of eminence among the celestial gods. In 
times of draught Indra as Sacindtha was invoked to give rain (p. 206, 
1. 10), while he was worshipped in connection with the Aindrdvdrlias- 
paiya ceremony, to give a son to a barren woman, or to improve the 
quality of the child in the womb. Yama retained his place as the 
ruler of the departed, wdiile Varun a remained the chastiser of evil 
deeds and tendencies in men. 

Apart from these we have some very interesting details about some 
of the later gods. Thus in connection with the necessary arrange- 
ments in a newly made town or fort Kautilya mentions some of the 
deities whose w’orship was supposed to bring peace and prosperity 
to the new' city and to the community dwelling therein. They are 
Apaxajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaija 5 "anta, Siva, Vaisravana, Asvi, 
Sri, and Madira ( 

^ i ). Temples in honour of these were erected 

in the city (e.g. within the fortress). The names of the first four are 
to be found also in the Jsbhm Uttarddhydy ana Sutra, but we have no 
details either in this work or in the Artha&tra, as to the special 
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significance of their worship. The names, however, are very sugges- 
tive. Aparajita and Aprafcihata mean — ‘ unbeaten by enemies/ 
Jayanta and Vaijayanta similarly mean * victorious in battle/ and 
we may take them as gods presiding over victory in war. Along 
with these were Siva (meaning ‘ blessing or good’) \vhose votaries 
are so numerous in present day India, Vaisravana (known in Pali 
literature as Vessavana) or Kuvera, the guardian deity presiding 
over w^ealth and whose propitiation brought wealth and riches to 
the invoker, the Asvins — the divine plyysiciaiis, who retained their 
place in public veneration owing to their medical skill, Sri oi 
Laksmi — the goddess of plenty and of good luck, who lias got her 
votaries ever since the latter half of the Vedic period, being first 
mentioned in the Satapaiha Brahma m (Saiapatha, Ab*. Book, X], 
4-3. Sec. Buddhist India, pp. 217-220) and lastly Madira, who from 
the context seems to have been one of the deities who had a place 
in the centre of the city. In later periods this goddess was identi- 
fied with the great goddess or Diirga. Jn those days she probably 
presided over festivities and hence her name is identical with Madira 
or wine which was so largely used in those days. 

Next to these we have mention of the deities presiding over 
the four quarters ( ^ ) who had their temples in 

suitable places. The four cit}^ gates were dedicated to four gods, 
e.g. : Brahma, Indra, Yama, and Seiiapati ( 

) and inside the fortress a temple was built in honour of the 
goddess Kiimari. 

In all cities moreover, temples seem to have been erected and 
dedicated to their special presiding deities, or to the gods presiding 
over the fortunes of the royal family ( *????: 5fr3r?:?CT!5r^^?rT: ). 

Villages tc*o seem to have had their own gods, and the Arthasdstra 
contains more than one reference to these village gods. Thus in one 
place we are told that the properties belonging to the village gods 
are to be managed b 3 " the village elders. In another place Kautilya 
refers to the custom of dedicating bulls to the local village gods 
(pp. 48, 171, and p. 172). 

Families too had their owm gods presiding over their hoii.sehoids 
or their fields. 

Most of the gods and goddesses mentioned above had separate 
places of worship allotted to them and had properties attached to 
them for the maintenance of these shrines. In the days of the 
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ArthaMsPra a special officer called Devatadhyaksa m-peivimd these 
things.. 

Images seem to haTe existed, though we have no details, but we 
have at least two references to images of gods 
flyii: 11 p.234, 1. 15; '' p. 400, 1. 19). 

Other objects of veneration included the presiding deities of 
rivers, mountains and sacred trees. In the verj^ interesting chapter 
on Upa7iipata2)raUkara, we hear of Nadl-puja on Parva cfar^s to 
avert floods. ^ wft"|srT: ^TKt?T). The worship of the Ganges 
is specially mentioned. Parvata puja also is repeatedly mentioned 
in the same chapter (pp. 206 and 208 ^ 

Next to the worship of these deities we must mention the pro- 
pitiation of demons, ghosts, and even of animals, to ward off danger 
or mischief. In Kautilya’s days the demon-cult existed well devel- 
oped, and in the chapter on Aupanisadika^i among the we find 

mention of the names of Vali Yairocana, Samvara, Bhandirapaka, 
N araka , and Ku mbha and many o thers { pp . 4 1 7-4 1 9 ) . The worship of 
ghosts generally took place on new moon days to drive them off from 
horses and elephants see p. 185, 1. 9 and p. 139, 1. 6). 

Of animah worship we have reference to that of snakes, 

rats, crocodiles, and tigers. All these took place on new or full 
moon days. The worship of snakes deserves special mention and 
we have numerous references to it. Thus in the chapter on 
Kosahhisamharamm , which describes artifices for replenishing the 
exhausted royal treasuiy we are told that hollow images of snakes 
and serpents were made and real snakes put there to induce people 
to pay something in the name of the snake god (p. 263) 

Reverence was moreover paid to sacred trees and caityas. As to 
the caityas they were probably raised mounds, or were associated 
with some trees or other shrines. They were probably survivals 
from some older indigenous cult and were regarded as the seats of 
demons or wicked spirits. In the chapter on UpanipdtapraUkara we: 
have directions for the w’orship of these on Pesf-rya days to 

w'ard off fear from demons. From the little details we have we know 
further that the spirits residing there were propitiated by offerings 
of flags, umbrellas, and other things. And goats were sacrificed to 
them •' l p. 208). 

The caityas wei^e protected by the government and injury to them 
was punished (p. 197) ; for instance, compare. 
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Belief in demons, ghosts or evil spirits seem to have had a hold 
on the popular mind. Demons are mentioned in many places and 
in the chapter on Upanipataprattkara we are told that Atharvaveda 
priests ware emploj'ed to drive them off. The belief in demons 
moreover was utilised by the unscrupulous rulers of the day to exact 
money from the credulous population fp. 242), 

Such being the state of popular mind, there was no lack of belief 
in supernatural powers, in miracles or in the efficacy of magical 
incantations or prayers- ' 

Belief in supernatural powems is reflected in innumerable references 
to the credulity of the public in the power of SiddJms^ Tdpasas, 
Jatilas and IltmdaSj who were supposed to live for months without 
taking an 3 ^thing, who could bring fortune to their votaries^ ward off 
iniblic and private evils, or presage future happenings. Some of 
these pretended to know incantations or charms wdiich would readih^^ 
open closed doors, induce love in women or heal fresh wounds. It 
is needless to mention that from these people were recruited the 
large number of spies who w^ere employed in detecting criminals. 

Along with this belief in praj’ers and incantations was very com- 
mon. All sorts of national calamities like pestilence, famine, or epi- 
demic, were supposed to have been due to the wrath of the gods and 
apart from the xoractical measures taken by the Government, Siddlias^ 
Tdpasas, and men supposed to be well versed in Atharvaveda rites 
were employed to avert them and Kaiitilya himself was a believer in 
the efficacy of such prayers. 

Of such ceremonies, w e may mention incantations and prayers for 
rains (p. 206) , the ceremony of Mahdhacchapa Vardhanam (prayers for 
rain on the bank of a river ? 

I ), penances and expiatory ceremonies, undertaken by the 
Snldhas and Tdpasas to save the people from the ravages of pesti- 
lences ( ). On Parva days fire 
itself was worshipped to free villages and towns from its ravages 

H ). Those resorted to in con- 
nection with pestilences, are more interesting. We are told that on 
such occasions, not only oblations w'ere to be offered to the gods? 
and the ceremony of Mahdkacchavardhafia performed, but cow^s w^ere 
milked in the cremation ground, the trunks of corpses were burnt 
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p. 206) and nights were spent in pras-er to the gods. 

Other mystic performances were undertaken with express objects 
in view, e.g. to bring wealth and riches, to induce love in women or 
cause the birth of a son. The last but one Book of the Artlmmstra 
solely devoted to the description of secret means and contrivances, 
gives IIS much more information on this point. There we do find not 
only the mention of medicine and poisons for injuring enemies, but 
recipes and formulae, for causing blindness, dumbness, deafness, con- 
sumption or lepros^o Apart from these some formulae and processes 
are mentioned which vvoiild enable men to fast for a month, to walk 
over great distances or cause invisibility or make them immune from 
fatigue or fire. These were mainly the work of Skldhas and Tdpasefs 
who were highly honoured and were even maintained by kings. 

Most of these were performed in caitya places or in the cremation 
ground. The details moreover show a belief in the efficacy of secret 
formulae and in the peculiar powers residing in certain articles or 
combinations. Occultic powers are attributed to certain parts of the 
human body as also to the skull of low caste people dying iinnatiiral 
death. Value is attached to the cremation ground and to the offering 
of wine and animal sacrifice. Ail these seem to give a tinge and smell 
of the Tantraic cult to these performances undertaken for similar pur- 
poses. We cannot however at present decide as to wdiether these 
were later developments in the hands of the Atharvavedio priests or 
imitations of or borrowings from some older local cult. Anyhow all 
these evidences go to prove that a cult later on elaborated into the 
T antra (as far as its practical side was concerned) was fairly on its 
way to development. 

Side by side with these, many of the Vedic sacrifices retained 
their existence. This is proved references to the ceremonies of 
Ksa'iMna, Ahliiseka, the performance of Rajasuya and the Kratus 
and ftirthermore by the regulation of the earnings of the priests 
engaged therein (p. 186). 

Both in connection with the Vedic religion and v\'ith the popular 
faith certain days came to be regarded with special veneration. 
Apart from the Parva days, sacred are nientionecL On these 

days the people observed holidays, and workmen seem to have 
stopped work unless paid extra wages (p. 114). 

Fairs and festivals were regularly held. Apart from the non- 
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religious gathering for amusement, religious assemblages and gather- 
ings were very common. Of such festivals we bear of the Pancxim- 
ira (see p. 147, L 1), utsavcts. ydtras, and samdjas. The people joined 
in these gatherings and spent their time in meriy ‘making and prayer. 
Dramatic performances were held. Wine drinking was one of the 
accessaries to the amusement of the occasion and the Government 
gave four days free license to manufacture wine. Special gatherings 
for prayer on occasions of famines and pestilence too are mentioned 

(p. 206 ) , 

Belief in the indiience of stars and planets too had a firm hold on 
the popular mind. In the chapter on Si tddhyakm we are toM of 
the inf! lienee of Brhaspati and Sukra on the growth of corn. Kings 
held with reverence and awe the conjunction of the moon with the 
stars of their birth and liberated prisoners bn those days ^ 

p. 140. Kautilva himself 
was not a believer in such great influence of stars and he enumerates 
too much faith in the influence of stars as one ol the detriments to 

gain and prosperity (WTuf%i: p. 346). 

He himself scoffs at such people having too much faith in stars in 
the following verse ^ ; — 

itttwt: 11 

The people however believed in these things and a large number 
of men earned their livelihood by means of palmistry, the study of 
bodily signs (Angavidyd) , the reading of omens and augury {Antara- 
cakra). Kings and rich men consulted astrologers (Maiilmdika) , 
prophets foretelling the future (Kdrtantika) , readers of signs {Nai- 
mittika p, 208). Belief in leger de-main, mysticism, magic, and sor- 
cei}^ (Jamhliaha Vidyd, Pracchanna Vidyd, Mdydgatdm) was deep 
rooted in the minds of the people. The votaries of these too \vere 
freely consulted and employed by men of all classes. 

i Praetiealiy the same , verse in Pali occurs at the end of the jSTakkhatta- 

jataka. ■ ^ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: 

ON THE FUTURE OP LINGUISTIC 'STUDIES IN INDIA., 
Cientiemeji,. .. 

At the very last moment I learnt to my great regret that Prof. R. 
[ 5 , Turner of the Benares Hindu University, who had been elected 
to preside over this our section to-day, had been prevented by illness 
Irom coming over to Calcutta to attend our Conference. Hence it is 
that you see me before you here, taking his place. He certainly had 
a message to give to us and as he has entrusted it to my care I shall 
of course incorporate it with my own remarks. Luckily it happens 
that he and I are of one opinion in this matter and in his letter to 
me conveying to me his wishes I was glad indeed to find that our 
views on the subject of this address coincide in most points. 

The history of the gro\vth of the modern Science of Language in 
Europe begins practically in this very city of Calcutta in the year 
1786 when Sir William Jones laid the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society. To him “the heaped treasures of Oriental learning made 
as urgent an appeal as the hoarded wealth of the Mogul Empire did 
to the merchant adventurers of the Company.’' h The idea of Sir 
William Jones to start the Asiatic Society was due, in part at any 
rate, to the great fellow-countrymen of the \vorthy President of our 
Conference, I mean Anquetii du Perron, whose monumental work^ 
the Ze^icl Avesta^ Ouvrage de Zoroastre, published in 1771, was so vio- 
lently and, as it now appears, unfairly criticised by Sir William.*^ 
The work of Anquetii has been amply justified and has borne rich 
liar vest in the course of the generations that have followed him. 
And the institution founded by Sir William Jones too has produced 
fruit exceeding rich and has done more than any single body in draw- 
mg together into bonds of true affection and admiration the East 
and the West. 

In 185o a small work by a German scholar, H. Steinthai, dealing 
with the mutual relations of logic, psychology and grammar, gave an 
entirely new direction to the Science of Linguistics in Europe, It 

1 Dunn, Poets of John Company ^ Introduction. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay for drawing my attention, as a 
Parsi, to this point. 
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pointed out for the first time in clear terms that when w’e deal with 
languages we have, to take into consideration not merel.y the set of 
Sounds produced, but the speaker as well. In other words, mere 
physiology of the vocal organs would not be enough to esplaiii 
linguistic grovrth or decay, but psychology formed a far more im- 
portant factor. This new point of view was not looked upon favour- 
ably by the older “ ]Tii}oiogist.s of that day. But gradually and 
sorel.Y the new view gained the day and to-day the science of Lingu- 
istics in Europe is the direct offspring of the ideas started by the once 
newfangled Jirnggrammatiker ^ ^ the upholders of Steinthars teach- 
ing were named. The biggest names of the last generation, many 
happily still living, were in their early youth eager diinggrammaiilcer 
themselves. I have only to mention the names of Whitney, Briig- 
mann, Meillet, Breal and Paul in support of my statement. 

In our country the scientific study of language has had a hoary and 
a glorious })asfc. The first anal^^sisof Sanskrit was made in the Yedic 
Age itself when the samhita-text was turned into the pada-te\t. The 
Pratiidkht/as, almOwSt equally hoary in their age; are works on pho- 
netics which point to a long preceding activity in this line of research. 
Their conclusions are of great value even now owing to their great 
accuracy and the thoroughly scientific manner in wdiich they treated 
the whole subject. Yaska and Panini stand out as the greatest 
names in linguistics in ancient India. And in the mediaeval times 
we get another great name, that of the enoyclopaedic Hemacandra. 

In India to-day we have both the streams, the Eastern as well as 
the Western, joining together. We have inherited the vast treasures 
of our own past and we have now at our command the best results of 
critical scholarship of the West. The Western influence In the Science 
of Linguistics began to be felt in this country about the same time 
as the J unggrammatiker were beginning their activity over there. 
Our first and greatest worker in this field was Sir Rarnakrishna 
Bhandarkar. Happily he is still living to inspire us with his presence 
and he has been directly or indirectly the guru of most of our workers 
in this line. His Wilson Philological Lectures oi 1877 might be called 
the first great philological work produced in India. For nearly 
forty years he was practically the onlj' Indian in the field of pure 
linguistics. By far the largest amount of spade-work was done 
during that period by Westerners, — Hoeriile, Beames, Grierson and 
by a host of Missionaries. Our best thanks go out to these 
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'‘foreigners'’ who worked' for us— foreign only in their bodies but 
not in their spirit, f or vin they have'' b ‘‘of one skin” with 
ourselves. 

It was. hou'ever, oniy since 1908-. that the ■■Govemiiient of,. India 
definitely started the scheme of the Oriental Scholarsli,ips/’ tenable 
at European '[..•niversities, and thus laid the -foii,!idation of real eriti- 
cal li,ogiiist!c research in .India. The late Dr. T.'K. Laddir was 
the .first Indian to win this honour, and Dr., Prabliu Datta .Sastri 
and myself we,re the next two. Every year since then 'two Indians 
have gone abroad to stiid^/ under Western scholars the methods of 
research and of modern ling.oisties. Few as their niiin])ers have, been, 
death has alreaxly claimed some very promising ones from among 
them — Laddii, Ghate and Todar Mall, for instance. These .young 
scholars have learnt their linguistics under the best available teachers 
among the and indeed may claim .to be the inherit- 

ors of both the traditions of the East as ivell as of the West. Indeed,, 
they might with reason call themselves “ the J imggram/matiker of 
India.” They begin under the best of auspices because they can 
most reasonabiy be expected to fulfil the double c|iialification needed 
by an Oriental scholar, as laid down by Schlegel — reverence for 
Kastern traditions and at the same time the critical view-point 
of the West. 

Following in the footsteps of our Masters — both Eastern and 
Western — our task in many respects appears formidable. But be- 
cause we have freely received” we might be expected to “ freely 
give”* as rvell. I can here merely indicate, in their broad aspects 
only a few of the important lines along which we best could work 
with credit to our land as well as to our teachers. 

1. Study of the Sanskrit language in all stages of its growth. This 
seems to be a inere platitude to utter. But I wish to point out one 
.serious defect w^hich tends to become more and more apparent wdtli 
the passing of time. Our scholars who take up Philology” a.s 
their subject have a tendency to confine themselves to the Vedic 
alone. Even the language of the Brdhmanas and of the Epics is 
hardh'^ ever touched ; and the classical ” Sanskrit is practically 
neglected. 

2. Closely connected with the study of Sanskrit is the study of an- 
other ancient group of languages, '*' for the purposes of comparison.” 
The Iranian languages offer a most excellent companion group to 
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Sanskrit and if the Hindus and the Parsis studied both the groups 
together the results would be very valuable indeed. In European 
Universities '' Philology could not be thought of apart from Latin 
and Greek. In this country we must build up the tradition that 
Indo-European Linguistics, at any rate, should be studied principally 
with the help of Sanskrit and A vesta.’ 

Similar remarks might be made with reference to the Dravi- 
dian and the Semitic languages, but I content myself with their 
bare mention. 

3. A stud^y of wLat might be called the middle epoch ’’ in the 
language* history of our country — a study of the mediaeval languages 
of India, the Prakrits — is what one would consider naturally as the 
next step. A long interval has passed since PischeFs great Gram- 
matik der Prakrit SpracJien and it is time that an Indian undertook 
that kind of work. Similar work might be done for Pahlavi and 
Pazand.^ 

4. The next step is a scientific study of the modern Vernaculars of 
India. Of course both the Indo-Aryan and Dra vidian are to be 
included, and I would also like to add Persian as \vel}, because it 
has been the language of our cultured classes during the seven 
centuries and more of Islamic influence. Besides this, Persian 
even more than Arabic, represents to the Moslem all that is best in 
their contribution to India^s greatness, while to the Parsi it has 
the deej>est of associations. Quite apart from this, the linguistic 
history of Persia has a unique value to a student of languages, 
because that coirntry has been the meeting ground of two distinct 
types of language and culture — the Aryan and the Semitic. As 
regards the modern Vernaculars of our country I would suggest a 
division of the whole country into linguistic provinces./’ each to 
work out the details of its own language and dialects. The rCvS oils 
might be put together and correlated by a central body. But I 
anticipate. 

5. A study of the languages alone apart from the culture ajid 
history of the people which they reflect is like looking at a dissected 
corpse and not at the living human being. A good student of 
lingnistigs must also siwhf anthropological and oilier kindred data. 

1 Of course I include Old Persian here. 

^ I am informed by Dr. Modi that an exhaustive Pahlavi and Pazand 
Dictionary is being compiled at Bombay by Mr. B. N. Dhabhar. 
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Language is a human institution and it must be studied as sucb. 
And this brings me to the next item., viz., 

: B,. The. study of languages in their psychological This 

branch of our work is yet jmung, even among our Teachers in 
Europe. I refer speoiall}^ to Semasiology, which throws a flood of 
light on ancient cultural history, quite apart from its being of 
absorbing interest in itself. There is another aspect of this question 
I would desire to call your attention to. When we deal with the 
problems of Urgeschichte or ‘‘primitive’’ culture we get together 
merely a list of words from various languages — say, names of 
plants, animals, metals, implements, relationships, arms, etc., etc. 
In short, we deal with more words. It seems to me that much may 
be learnt by turning to the immense wealth of grammatical forms 
which all our Indo-European languages show in their earl37- stages 
The bewildering varietj^ of tenses and moods in the Veda, the subtle- 
ties in the use of the pamsmaipada and dtmanepada, the mixing 
op of the cases, the uses of the various particles, to mention onl.y 
a few aspects of the language, would teach us a great deal about 
the level of the jnental and moral culture reached by our ancestors. 
Our Urgeschichte at present looks mainly to the material side, 

7 . A study of comparative religion and mythology is also an 
essential part of our work. All literatures have had their roots in 
religion and the histor^yof most languages shows that a religious 
book has “ set the standard ” for succeeding ages in matters of 
literar}^ style and expression. I have but to mention the Vedas, 
the Bible in England and in Germany, and the ana of Tuisi 

in support of this statement. Beligion has been the mainspring and 
fountain of ail great literatures and a study of comparative reli- 
gions is of essential importance in our work. 

I could add maiiy another heading as useful to our work but let 
those already given suffice. To achieve or even to attempt all this 
we need workers and ever more workers. India is rapidly coming 
into her own. We, who, for some reason or other, cannot take part 
in active political w'ork, have no reason to be idle. We must also 
do our share in the nation-building going on all around us. Let 
our offering to the New India — rejuvenated and greater than of 
yore — be our work along the lines I have tried to sketch out roughh^ 
above. 

One point more and I have dou©- We are doing some work along 
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these lines already., , But even the few 'workers that are in the field 
are mostly working unknown to each other. It is of the greatest 
importance that all work should be co-ordinated and as far as pos- 
sible systematically arranged. For this purpose a Linguistic .Society 
of India is veiy essential, a Society which could authoritatively con- 
duct the work especially of investigating our Veniaculars. And if 
at all such a Society comes into being it should have its own Jour- 
nal, say a qiiarterl^y, to the pages of which all workers would bewvel' 
come contributors. But we have at present no time to put it to 
this GonCerence, neither is it expedient at present to spring this new 
idea upon our other colleagues. For though all would agree upon 
it as a pious wishd^ to be expressed and then forgotten, the great 
practical diffioulty of money would come in. I have, indeed, been 
thinking of this ever since the first Oriental Conference at Poona in 
1919, and I am glad to announce that Dr. P. D. Gune of the Fergus - 
son College, Poona, and Prof K. L. Turner have expressed their full 
agreement with this idea and have promised co-operation. In the 
meanAvhile, as a practicable way out of the difficulty. I approached 
our Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who, readily as ever, came to my help. 
He has authorised me to say that he would set apart one volume of 
the Calcutta University Journcil of Letters each year (and we have at 
least four volumes per 3^ear) for Liiigiiisties. This would givens 
roughly three hundred printed pages which a good quarter] v journal 
can manage to fill in one year. Let us be content with this modest 
beginning and con vej" our best thanks to Sir Asutosh. And I need 
hardly add that I will be only too delighted ‘‘ to edit ” that volume, 
ill other words, receive ail contributions to it. The printing can be- 
gin only after a sufficient number of articles have been received. 

In the end let us close on a note of hope. The task we have got 
to perform is great ludeed but we can work together for the com- 
mon goal. And let us hope that oiir efforts daring the interval be- 
fore the next Conference at Madras will show some very tangible 
results and that th^ Jjinguistic Society of India might be born in 
that great city when next we meet there. 
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Br R-.' L. Tuenee,- v . 

M. 'Meiilet in a chapter, on the. alteraations or ablaut ot .the Indo- 
European languages, makes the. 'following remark : Vowel- alterna- 
tions are the only ones normall.y used by Indo-European morpho- 
logy/’ He then giyes an example from Semitic of the use of vowel- 
alte,niatio,n ill grammatical formation, taking the Ara]>ic root gll and 
its man 3^ forms differentiated b;/ a change of vowel : fjatfda, yaqluht 
qtitikif ytiqkd'U. qatala.. yuqdtiM^ qaihin,, qdlilun^ etc- 

He then proceeds : Indo-European employes its; vowels in tlie s.ame 
wai^ A root or is never characterized 113" its vowels,, but only 
b}? its consonants or sonants. The. vocalism indicates simply and. 
solely the type of formation.” ^ .’ ' . 

We have in India a great number of languages which are the 
direct descendants or transformations of Indo-European. Yet un- 
like their parent language thei^ do not possess as an integral part 
of their grammatical structure this alternation of vowels. The 
modem Indian root is for the most part characterized not onl}^ b3^ 
its consonants but also b3^ its paiticular vowel : that is to say, it has 
a fixed form which does not alter to express grammatical relation- 
ship. This grammatical relationship is expressed 1)3” suffixes and 
auxiliar}” words 'which leave the root unchanged. 

Thus ill the Hindi noun kutta we sa}" that we have the root 
kiitl- and the suffix -a. It is this suffix alone 'which changes its form : 
kuti-e, kuttS. Compare this wdth the Sanskrit word for ' dog,’ ^van-^ 
Here there are five different forms of the root: ava, avdn-am, ivan. 
fhnd)hik, iun-ah. In the older language of the Veda such nouns 
were very common. l.Uit in Hindi all nouns are of the t3-pe of kutta 
with a base or root that is unchangeable. 

The same holds broadly^ true of the Hindi verb (with a few” 
sporadic exceptions, like the opposition of root betw^een karnd and 
kiyd, and one regular type of formation, the causative, of which we 
shall speak later). Thus e.g. we have Hindi hharnd, bJiartd, bharUgd^ 
hliard. hharke, bhardnd^ bharwand, in all of which the root bhar- is 


I Introduciton d V etude comparative des langues I.E,, p- 133. 
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imohangeable. Compared with this what variety of root-form 
there is in the Sanskrit hliar-ati, hhr-tak, bhar-ayati, bhr-iyale, bu- 
bhur-sati. 

It will be interesting to discover whether we can assign any cause 
to this disappearance of a particular means of grammatical forma- 
tion, so intimately connected with the whole language in every type 
of word and form. 

Speaking of the profound change that was effected in the gramma- 
tical structure of the Indo-European languages by the loss of noun- 
inflexion, M . Meillet in one of his latest books writes : A material 
fact helped in the reduction of inflexion ; the elements which 
characterized inflexion were chiefly to be found at the end of the 
Indo-European word; now, that end-syllable is generally pro- 
nounced feebly and tends to get shorter or even to disappear. The 
characterizing elements of inflexion alter, then, or are effaced, in 
the course of the development of the Indo-European languages- 
This circumstance, purely phonetic in character, and quite inde- 
pendent of the meaning which had to be expressed, has acted in the 
vsarne direction as the tendency towards normalisation inherent in 
all morphology and as the difficulty felt by new populations in 
assimilating a complicated grammar/’ ^ 

It will be seen that a similar cause, as purely phonetic, contri- 
buted to the loss of vowel-alternations in the Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages, in conjunction doubtless with the other two causes mentioned 
by M. Meillet, the tendency towards normalisation and the learning 
of the language by a new population. 

The vowel-alternations of Indo-European were maintained more 
or less intact in Sanskrit and particularly in the language of its 
earliest monument, thb Sgveda. There were changes and in- 
novations ; but the system remahaed as an integral part of gramma- 
tical formation, as the two examples already given sufficiently 
show. I do not propose to discuss here in detail the fate of the 
Indo-European system of ablaut in Sanskrit, but to consider only 
its chief line of development Some series of alternations, from 
one cause or another, were not perceived any longer (in the con- 
sciousness of the speakers) to form component parts of a settled 
system, and these comparatively early in the history of the Indo- 


^ Linguisiique Jiistorique et linguisitque generale, p. 201. 
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Aryan languages ceased to have much significance as grammatical 
format! ves. Such for example were the alternations in jan-ayaW- 
ja~tah: ja-jh-uh, or dirgh-ah: drdgh-tydn, or pd-tum: pt4ak, etcJ 
These will not now be considered. Other alternations however 
were still felt to form part of a system, which retained sufficient 
vigour to extend its operations as a grammatical formative even 
beyond its original boundaries, so that to-da}^ in a language so 
thoroughly normalised as Hindi it can still be seen in the opposi- 
tion between certain simple and causative verbs such as Khulna : 
kholna, t^nd : iorna, katnd : kdtnd. For these have not been entirely 
ousted by the newer formations in -awa, wdiicli leave the root 
untouched if the vowel is short or shorten it if the vowel is long : 
■carnd : carmid, karnd: kardnd, gliumnd : ghumdnd. It is these al- 
ternations whose histoty I propose briefly to follow here, 

One of the most characteristic features of Indo-European ablaut 
ivS the alternation of the vowels e and o Aryan, in changing every 
e and c to a, destim^ed this alternation in Sanskrit L-E. e o a>a, 
■ei 01 ai>e^ eii ou au>o, e 0 d>d, Hoi di>ai, eu du d'ii>au. Six 
sounds in Sanskrit take the place of eighteen in Indo-European. 

This left Sanskrit with the following regular vowel-alternations 
a : d :—sarati sdrayati ; padam pddak ; apak apdmsi. 

i : e : ai : — riktah recayati araik ; sakJiihhih sakhe {sakhdyam). 

u: d: au: — stutah^ stdsyati, stauti ; hhmiuh.hhdnoh.hhdnau. 
f : ar: dr: — krtah, kardli, kdrayati; pitr, pitaram, tvatpitdrah. 
These correspondences were perceived as a system and were so 
noted by Indian grammarians even before the time of Panini,'^ and 
the terms guna and vrddhi are of course, familiar to all students of 
Sanskrit grammar. These correspondences are found not only in 
words handed down from Indo-European, but also in new deriva- 
tives such as the Vedic aurnanabhd- from urnanabM-, sOsupyaie 
from tSvapUi. In two classes of derivation in particular was the use 
of these alternations extended : firstly in the formation of the causa- 
tive, where the root had guna : e.g. 

karoti kdrayaU, tanoti tanayati, labhate Idbhayati. 
limpati lepayati, chinatti chidayati, 
rusyati rosayati^ lubhyati lohhayati. 


^ Wackernagei, Altindische Qrammatik, J, §§ 54-58. 
2 Wackernagei, op. cit., § 54. 
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Secondly in. noun-derivatives (particularly those of Whitney’s 
secondary derivation) by means of vrddhi : e.g. 
aSvinaii d>Mnak, scmirat sdmrajya^^ 
virdt vairdjah, £rm 
prthivl pdrthivah. 
snkrtamsrmkffyam 

Even these few examples show that this form of derivat.ion has been, 
carried far beyond the Indo-European 

Meanwhile, however, the- sounds of ' Indo- Aryan had not reached 
a state of equilibrium and changes, even at the time of the 
Rgveda, were in process, which wv ere still further to interfere with 
the system of vovvel-aiternations. These changes w’ere for the most 
part common to the many forms of the language known to us hy 
the names of Pali and Prakrit. 

Skt. at, an became e, 5, thus reducing the members of each series 
to twm only, namely « : a, i: e, u : 6. 

Another change, that of r to u ot a (according to dialect and 
surrounding sounds) still more profoundly affected the last series. 
In place of r : ar : dr we now have u or a : ar : dr ; or in the case 
of the two last members where r was followed by a consonantj a 


became 

or 


In such series regularity can no longer be perceived by the speakers 
and we find either one form is generalised (the most common pro- 
cedure), e.g. Pkt. karidnm: replaces kattim ; or that on the 

models still in existence of a : d, i : e, o from the i, u, a stage 
new gima forms are created. Thus we find 
vaia- {vrta-) giving birth to 


plus a double consonant. 

Thus 


Sanskrit 

krtah 

karoti 

kdrayali kartum 

Pali 

kaid 

karoti 

kdreti kattmn 

Prakrit 

kido 

karedi 

kdredi kathm. 


,, ,, hhdia' 

,, j, genhal y 

,, ,, sphotayafiJ 

Another sound-change of this period still further disturbed these 
series. In closed syllables, i.e. when followed by two or more con- 
sonants, a long vowel was shortened This led to the loss of all 


hhaia- (b/irtci') 
gilia- (grha') 
ginhai (grhidii) 
sphuia - C’bs' plirla- ) 


i Tnvn^n^Qujaratl Phonology, § 14. 
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distiiictioii between a and d in closed sjdlabies. e,g. carol nth and 
cmidrah must both appear as cando. 

Thus the onl.y j.*egular series left in the Prakrit stage are : 
a : d in open syllables only. 

■ '■ ■ i. : i '■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

ti : t) 

Now since a large nu ruber of verbs ba^re their root“S 3 dlables open,, 
this change did not affect largel,v the formation of the causative b\' 
means of guna. The contrast between maredi . ind red t , carat caret 
remained una fleeted. But the case of noiiiis „ was different as 
shown b^T" the fate of candrah cdndraJt, and wherever the S 3 dlable 
was closed distinction between a and d was lost,; and the series a, d 
could no longer be utilized as a noun-formative. And since a ( < IE- 
a, e and o) was. by far the most common vowel in the language,, this 
change struck a great blow at the use of guna (vnidhi) as a nonii- 
formative. 

The two chief changes of the modern period of most of the Jndo- 
Aryan languages were the coalescing of vowels left in contact b.y 
the Prakrit loss of intervocalic stops, and the compensator^' length- 
ening of a short vowel before a simplilied consonant group. Both 
these changes further attacked the s,ystem of vowel* alternation, but 
particulari}^ the latter. For where Prakrit still maintained the 
alternation a : d in words oi the type tappai : idvm^ the modern 
languages lost it, e.g. Gujaratif^^t/it : tdvvu, and substituted a con- 
sonant-alternation The rarer i: e, u: o series might still exist com- 
bined or not with the newer consonant -alternation, e.g. Goj. Uipu : 
todvu. And since a great number of modern intransitive verbs are 
based on the -ya- class of Sanskrit, the series a : d was greatly dis- 
turbed. It might have been altogether replaced by a consonant- alter- 
nation (for the creation of forms like Marathi gadne : Skt. garla-^ and 
perhaps the ancestors of Hindi heendi : hihud testify to the life of 
this kind of consonant-alternation). .But another method of analo- 
gical formation intervened, namely' that which formed causatives of 
the type of GuJ. tapdvvu in place of tdvvu : tdpvu. Here owing to 
the action of another sound-change, perhaps due to stress-accent, 
the role of the alternation a : d has been reversed, a now character- 
ising the causative and d the intransitive. 


i Bloch, La formation de la langm maratke, p. 122. 
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Bufc for long the opposition of a : d must have remained active, 
for it led to the formation of new intransitive verbs with a opposed 
to transitives with a, 

e.g. GuJ. falvii be nourished : pdlvu nourish 

* Mar. kaine be cut : katne cut 

H. handhim be tied : hudlmd tie. 

This has been extended even to other vowels, e.g. in the Kheri Dis- 
trict (Awadhi) khicab be dragged : IchUah drag.^ 

But from Pali times another causative suffix had been gaining 
ground, namely -apaya-. The need for this was felt not only 
because of the increasing disappearance of the opposition a : a, but 
also because the causatives of Sanskrit had come to be used more 
and more as simple transitive verbs. E.g. bandhayati tended to 
replace badlmdti bandhati as the simple verb, while the new "^bandhd- 
payati formed the causative. ^Similarly karei : kdrdvei. A some- 
what similar process can be seen in the assumption by the so-called 
double causatives in -wd- of Hindi of the functions of the simple 
causative in -a-. 

Lastly in at least one language, Marathi, the long vowels of 
interior syllables tended to be reduced. Thus for Sanskrit prasdra- 
yati, where in other languages the d is maintained, Marathi has 
pasame not distinguished in any way from pa;same<Skt. prasarati. 
Whether my theory,'^ denied by M. J. Bloch, ^ is correct or not, name- 
ly that d remained even in interior S3dlahles when it bore the stress 
accent developed out of the I.-A. tone, yet the fact remains that 5 in 
interior syllables is still found in certain classes of words and that 
there is hesitation between a and a evea in some verbs, ttpijne, uj&rne, 
etc. But the clear-cut distinction between a for intransitives and d 
for transitives has been blurred and it is only in un compounded 
verbs in Marathi that the old opposition is maintained. Even here 
the distinction of meaning is sometimes lost: e.g. both came and 
came are both transitive and intransitive.^ 

But while the old Indo-European vowel-alternation has maintained 
itself, albeit much reduced in scope, as a grammatical formative in 
the verb, it has ceased to have any significance in the formation of 


J Commiinicated by Mr. Baburam Saksena, M.A. 

J,R,A,8, 1916, p. 203ff. 3 . .Bloch, op. cit,, p, x. 

^ Bloch, op. ci6., p. 66. 
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the iioiiii; It is true that a considerable number of Sanskrit words, 
which are derivatives with vrddhi,' survive in modern Indian. But 
they, have either replaced, the original, as e.g.. kausiha- „(H.ind!. k^rh) 
has replaced kustlia-, or paustaka- (U. pdtlia) pustaka-, or mauktika- 
(GuJ. mdt%) 7nukta, or "^paitya- (H. pet) pita-. Or else they are felt 
as no longer belonging to their originals, as e.g. Nepali price 
(nmiilya-) : 7nulo radish (mula-)^ tilo sesamum {tila-) : tel oil (taila-).. 

It appears then that the destruction of the Indo-European system 
of vowel-alternation as an active grammatical formative has been 
due largely, if not entirely, due to various changes which over a 
period of many centuries disturbed the symmetry of that system 
and often destroyed it. 

This view gains support from the fact that in one language at 
least the remains of this system have been maintained as an active 
method of derivation not only for verbs but also for nouns. That 
language is SindhL And it is just in this language that one of the 
disturbing sound-changes did nob occur. Sindhi still distinguishes 
Sanskrit shorts and longs even when they precede two consonants. 

In the Prakrit from which Sindhi is descended long vow'els could 
not have been shortened before a consonant group ; on the other 
hand double consonants have been simplified in Sindh! without 
lengthening the preceding vowel. , Thus %ve have 

rati (ratrih) but akhi (aksi) 

udo {mitrcem) ,, kamdo {kantakah) 

kdthu (kdstham) ,, hathu (hastah) 

pdio (prdptak) ,, sa^nbati {sampaitih) . 

In this way pairs such as Skt. candmh : camlrak are distinguished 
as candii : cSdo. Similarly 

pasU {par^U”) : pdso { 2 MT§va^) 

makM {maksikd) : nidkM {m,dksika-) 

adhu {ardha-) : ddho {drdha-) 

kando ikaniaka) : kUclo {kaniaka-) 

dahliu {darhha-) : ddhlio {darblia-). 

The survival of the common opposition a : d in closed syllables as 
a grammatical formative has preserved the same opposition in open 


ivliables for the 

same use : 


saJiuro 

[sva&ura-) 

: . \sakmp ■'■^ (SvdSwra-)' 

jaii 

{yava-) 

^pdmka-) 

aaU 

(gava-) 
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as well as the less common * 
wija (vidya-) 
sigho (MgJira-) 

p slaru UHvala-) 
usa {us man-) 

kiikuni (kiikkuta-) 
iiihu {usha-) 

munu {mudga-) 

stitu (suira-) 

putu [putra-) 

tma (urna) 


e, u : 0. 

. iveju {vaidyct-) 

seglm {saiglimr-) 

Siam {Mivala-) 

oso {cmsmya-) 

kokuro (kaukkuta-) 
oiJio {austra-) 

mono { man dga - ) 

soto {saiiira-) 

poto (paufra-) 

ono (aimiaA. 


That this opposition has been, and may perhaps still be, an activf 

l>rinciple m word formation in Sindhi is shown hv such recent ere.,. 

trons as 


genlm beside 

ginhanu 

desu 

disanu 

■' tmsdro , ■ ' 

wisara7iu 

seho „ 

sihanu 

^ nepjdju ' ■ , 

nipdjami 

oihi 

uihanu 

mdjho ,, 

niujhanu 

• ghomi 

ghtmia/m 

dodhi 

d%idhu. 


Sindhi then supports our view that the disappearance of a most 
essential principle of grammatical formation, which afteeted the 
w lole structure of the language, was due to certain particular causes, 
m the shape of sound-changes, external to the atructui'c of the 
language itself. . : ^ ^ 




i NOTE ON I’Hfi GOTTURIL OF TEE ■' 

VEREmAhSJmLA^T^i^. 

■By N. .B/Divatia. 

The cerebral sibilant.'^ (s) of Sanskrit turns into the (:leiitalA|' (s) 
in the Prakrits generally. On].y the Magaclli! cha-nges it to, the 
palatal w , (Gj when ■ not . forming part of a ■ coni line t. .Cnrioiisly 
enongli, this, intermediate evolution is ignored by so in e of .the 
nioderii I.iidian vemaciilars, and .the. guttural hard . aspirate ^ {kh) 
takes the place of the cerebral s.ibi.l an t n (s) most proniineiitly in 
.Hindi and in several u^ords in On j a-ra th '■ Thus, (Skr.) isAiiw in 
Hindi; is ;■ '(the in .iny. season^ and'soTorth.h 

The foiiowiiig instances in Gnjarati will prove . intere,sting 
(Skr.)<ft^ (G.) ; wr (Skr.) <^'wT (€h.)'; %w (Ski.) < (G.) ; 

(Skr.)< ^K^ (G.) ; wmfw (Skr.)<3!t^ (w) (G.), i*e. commits to 
memory by repeating aloud; (Skr.)<^y^ (in a limited .circle) 
and optionally { 8 kr.)<^T^ (the zodiacal sign Taurus); 

( 8 kr.)<il^ (G.) ; (Skr. causal) (G.); { 8 kr.) 

(G. proper name ; Iw change of m to 
In rare eases the palatal 1 (.0 becomes ^ (kk) ; o.g. (Skr.) 
(CT); also the verb., 

Nay, not only ia this phonetic change prevalent in these verna- 
cuiars, but in old writing, M (kh) and ^ (s) are freely interchanged, 
so much so that is rvritten where we should never expect an 3 " 
thing but "m (Mi) : e.g. for 

Of. also 

li 

(Nemi-natha, Cutuspadika ; V. 8 . 1356). 

here stands for This is similar to 

the w'ritiag of for in old Gujarati MSvS* ; e.g. 

(Vmiala-prabandha, Ylly 7.) 

(Ibid., VII, 4. 


1 Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 189, and Beames, Gomparatwe 
Grammar, Vol. I, pp. 261-262. 
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This practice has resulted in a deal of confosion. But wha-t we 
are here concerned with is the phonetic change ot ^ ($) to ^ (kh) as 
in the words noted above. As hinted already this disregard of the 
phonetics of Prakrits stimulates curiosity and provokes inquiry ; 
and an explanation is available in the fact that thivS m (kh) sound of 
w (s) is a very old one, dating at least as far back as the traditions 
and practice of the Madhyandim Sdkhd of the White Yajurveda, 
The followers of this sdkhd will recite 
as etc. 

This Ve die practice being prevalent even no w% it is conceivable 
that the vocaiity peculiar to this >sdkhd adhered to certain classes who 
either came in contact with the followers of that Sakha or possessed 
that peculiar vocal-tendency. This may explain the ignoring of the 
Prakrit phonetic evolution by the modern vernaculars which change 
the (-s) to ^^ (kh). 

But a further inquiry suggests itself in this connection. Whence 
and wdiy did the Mddliyandinas bring this ^ (M) sound for (s) ! 
Yhe B’ukla J ajiih-PrdtUdkh^^^ will not help us/ for according to it 
(Adhyaya I, sutra 67 v ( 5 ) is recognized as a cerebral. 
And no wonder, for the PrdtiSakhya and deals with the phone- 

tics common to all the Sdkhds,^ whereas this m [kJi) sound of \(s) is 


i The following extract from the by Anantadeva Yajoika on Pmtiina 

Siltra, 11. i, will bear me out : — 

strRrsjr'# ^T'sstTftsrmftr ’©fcrttrfq' 

t:rfr I ■sTrf?rs!:iW5jr^^m?!>x%r fvrswra sir«f %eit 

I srit^r’iUT^rT^ ^'qf?5;5Tf5r 

'sTTf^sow^wfq wreirnii; i * * 

Tr?TT^t II Q'iso tlie Bkasya on III. 6, which has 

ll Thus we are tok! that the 
Pixitimlchya deals with features common to all tlie fifteen mhhm whereas the 
Pratijna 617/m has for its subject the traditions of the single so^kha, viz. the 
Madhyandim, 

The fact that VIII. 29 speaks of certain phonetic feature?: 

as not recognized by the Madhyandinas does not clash with the general nature of 
the Prdtisdl'hya as embracing ail themhhas^ for such special variations can, not 
improperly, be noticed in a general treatise. Nay, they would rathes serve cs 
evidence in support of the view that the Prdiisahhyas deal with features 
common to all the 6*5Maif. 

Max Miiller seems to hold a different view. He says : They (i.e. the Prati- 
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.confiaed. to tiie single SdkJm 'Of the Madhyandmas. , We must fchei'e- 
fore look to the literature ..peculiar to this iakhd for enlightenment 
in this case, and we find it in the Prafijhd Sutra. ^ KeMva-MJcm.and 
Lnghii-Mddhyamlinl-Mkmi These prescribe the pronunciation of 
(5) as ^ (M) under certain conditions, viz. plain ^ (f), or, if part of 
a conjunct, then conjoined with any consonant other than the 
letters of the (cerebrals). 

Now the question is, why should onl}^ the Madhyandinas pro- 
nounce the ^ (s) as ^ (kh) ? What could have been the causes 
operating on their vocality which differentiated them in this respect 
^rom the followers of the other Vedas as also from those of their 
own Veda, but belonging to other Vakhas Was it any contact 
with peoples of the tract wherein they settled that determined this 
vocality ? We have really no means of knowing, for no other peoples 
or languages in India of the times appear to have possessed such a 
peculiarit}^ Did they, then, bring this vocal peculiarity of theirs 
from their distant home left long long ages ago, i e. to speak more 
accurateh^ did they cany on this vocal tradition of their ancient 
forefathers who possessed it in their distant and ancient home, 

sukhyas) all belong not to one of the four Vedas in general, but to one aakha of 
each of them. PratUahkya therefore, does not mean, as has been supposed, a 
treatise on the phonetic peeuiiarities of each Veda, but a collection of phonetic 
rules peculiar to one of the different branches of the four Vedas.” {History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ Chap, i, p. 119). in view of the facts stated by 
rue above, the correctness of this view may be questioned. 

3 Dr. Keilhorn describes the Keiava-Hlcm thus : — 

The S'iksha belongs to the Madhyandina idkha of the Yajurveda 

Ifc treats, like the Pratijnd-Sutra^ 9, 27, of the pronunciations of the letters 
^ (to be pronounced as e.g. T (to b© pronounced as e.g. 

and so forth. 

I quote the pertinent passage here : — 

ii Sutra 9 of Kemva S'ikm. 

{S-ikm-samgraha^ Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 140). Ke^ava expands this 
in his versified Sikfd; (see footnote 1 of nest page). 

Laghii Madkyandinl S'ikm has : — 

g sfl || % \\ {Sikm-samgraka. p. 114). 

The Pratijna-Sutra tells us: — 

■W II otf-. S'uUa-Y ajvh-Tra- 

■■ ■■ VI . ■ VI- ■ ^ ^ 

tUdkhya^ p. 423 (Benares Sanskrit Series), i.e. the cerebral sibilant, viz. TSf (#) 
when not in a conjunct, and also when forming part of a conjunct with any 
consonant other than should foe pronounced as (M). 

32 
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wherever it was % Yea/’ I say. for I am inclined to accept this 
theory for a twofold reason. 

I'drst : as the Pratijna tells us further, this m (M) sound is to 
be used only when reciting the performing sacrifices, 

making incantations, etc., while the sound to be adopted when in- 
terpreting the ma^itras is the original one, i.e. (s)J This would 
indicate that even the followers of the MMhyancUm Mkha adopted 
what is called the natural sound, .vix. n (s) like all their neighbours 
and friends, the cerebral of the popular vogue, except when they 
repeated the mantras in connection with their rituals ; and then 
they stuck to what their forefathers brought with them from a dis- 
tant land and distant times, viz. the ^ {kh) sound. 

Secondly : that this old sound, ^ (M) was an old inheritance is 
visible from a comparison with the equivalents of the Sanskrit word 
mL [asta) in other branches of the Old Aryan stock. These are 

Grk, oKT^h Lat. octo, Ir. ocM, D. acht, Ger. aclit. Sc. amlit, Eng. eighty 
ME. eihti North, ahte^ AS. eahta, OS. ahto. Goth, ahtau. 

We see, in this series of words, three symbols, (1) J;, {2) ch, and (3) 
h; being represented (1) by Grk., o/crw, (2) by Ger. ackt^ and (3) by 
the Goth, ahtau ] (1) is like the Skr. sound % {h), (2) very much like 
the Skr. (M), and (3) according to Brugmami {Oomparative Gram- 
mar, Vol. I, § 25, p. 28), also like Skr. ^ (M), because he says it is 
like the German ch. A proper look into their relative positions will 
suggest the theory that at some unknown period the Old Aryan had 
the ^ {hh) sound {yi%akhta), which, on the one hand shed the aspirate 

1 II n. 12. 

{Pratijna Sutra in S'ukla-Y ajuh-PraiUWiya , etc., p. 425, Benares Sanskrt series), 
i.e. these come in when (recitation) and such ceremonies are to 

be performed: (g) (when interpreting the mantraB), they remain 

in the original state ( ). 

I g t 

5r g t| (Commentator’s gloss as given by Weber under ,9?7^m 

21 , p. 86 of his book on Pmii/wa *S^w«ra.) 

Cf. also Ke^avas versified xSi'%a :—~ 

I 

(? ^ir ^ m ii 

^ ll ll {Stlcsa-smngraha, p. 151). 

Ke^ava’s distinction between and would indicate that 

the Slw^m recognized the pronunciation. 
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factor and left ,(A) -.as ' a ■■ precipitate in tlie Grk. and Lat. 

equivalents, and, on the othe.r,';in, the group represented by Gothic 
anJ German, retained the ^ (M) sound. The f/h. m English eirfld, 
though silent at present, indicates a proaoiinced soft guttural 
aspirate at some stage, and it Is but the 'guttural "hard aspirate 
{kh) softened, which incidentaliy siipports the existence of the m (M) 
soiiDcl in (asta) at some' stage. The only way Tn which it-; is 
possible to account for ivin Qrk. and Lat., the ^f (gli) in English, and 
the ch { = ^, Mh) in ^todern German as also the h {^) in Gothic is to 
accept this theory of the sound in (asia>) in the Old Ar\’an 

at a. very early stage. : 

True, the tradition of tlie Madhyandinas would (by the distinct 
exclusio;n, deny the guttural sound to the (s) in^E{asfa). 

Nevertheless I postulate an "^Tf {akMa) the Old Aryan' because the 
^ ikh) end ^ {k) in the Western branch cannot be explained by any- 
thing but an original ^ {kh). This original soiiiid iniist evidently 
have been discarded at a later or an earlier stage, no one can tell 
when, in the case of conjiincts with cerebrals and the wi sound 
retained for simple ^ (s) and ^ (s) conjoined with any other con- 
sonant. In the case of (asta) the (A') in the Lat. and Grk. 
equivalents and the h {^, kh) in the Gothic unite in pointing to a ^ 
(kh) as the onl}^ possible anteceden.t common to both the evoiutes 
w (A:) and w (kh), ■ ■ 

It may be asked if ^ (s) was sounded as ^ (kh) as well as ^ (s) in 
Old Aryan, how was it possible for one and the same sound -symbol 
to represent two such widely different sounds? How could one and 
the same basis siippl}" two such widely diSerent results? The 
answer is simple. We know as a fact that the Madlyyandiiiiyas 
pronounced (s) as ^ (kh) in certain cases and as merely cerebral 
(s) in the rest (and also the followers of other Vakhas and other 
Vedas had the cerebral sound only). If this was so at that period, 
what could have pi’evented such an apparently anomalous pheno- 
menon from existing at the earliest stages ? We could as well shift 
the state of things back to the Old Aryan period. Nor, after all, 
are the \ (s) and ^ (kh) sounds so wide apart. As Beames (Vol I, 
p. 262 ) suggests, the origin of the custom of sounding ^ (s) as ^ (kh) 
lay probably in the connection between the sibilants and \ (h) 
which latter was hardened into ^ (kh) as in Persian, e.g, (Skr,), 

Khusraw (Fers.). The circumstance that Gothic symbolizes the 
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qaasi-guttural sound in aUau by an lends support to this theor}^ to 
some extent.^ If, then, this theory is accepted— and really it de- 
serves great weight as full of suggestiveness,— the relative position 
of all the sounds evolved from ^ (s) may have to be slightly revised. 
The revision may be represented in the form of a genealogical tree, 
thus : — ' 

( 1 ) astau ( ) 


(2) (3) aha (3«) asta (4) ahtau 


(5) ahhtau ( ) 

|~ ^ p- - I 

oKTi'} (7) octo (S) ahtau {^) cicht 

(1) Old Aryan form. 

(2) Skr. Vedic, and then classical form. 

(3) Avestaic form. 

(3a) Armenian. Albanian, etc. 

(4) This is simply an interim phonetic step leading to the form 

with hardened into ) . 

(5) Old Aryan ; alternative to (2) ; each (2) and (5) being sec- 

tional in scope and usage and collateral in grade. 

(6) Greek. 

(7) Latin. 

(8) Gothic. 

(9) German. 

Notes: — (a) The above tree bears principally on (2) and (5) as 
alternatives ; the others, (3), (3a)! are aide-branches not affecting 

I The close relation of and initially phonetic and eventually symbolic, 
receives a significant light from the fact that the Gujrati symbol for M, 
viz ijp is very probably a graphical evolute of the symbol for viz. ^ 
(Giij.) ; the slanting stroke being converted into a dot and a horizontal stroke 

in the cursory style of writing ; thus 'Ui , The modern Kaithi script also 

has its ^ (s) written thus -yi, and its (hk) thus:— (Vide The Paiaeo- 

graphy of India by Pandit Gaurisankar Ojha (Hindi), pl^teNo. 78). This is also 
significant. 
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the allocation of (2) and (5) and, through the latter, of (6), (7), (8) 
and (9). 

(b) The ^ (kh) in Germ, acht is a direct deaoendarit from the Old 

Aryan = through some one of the other dialects now 

extinct, and in a way collateral with the Gothic, ahtau. I base this 
conclusion on the strength of Max Muller's vie w^s expressed in his 
Science of Language, VoL I, p. 216.^ 

(c) 1 may observe that Brugmann Orammar,:Yo\, l, 

§§ 77, 85, 181, 381) posits a conjectural original, in 

the Indo-Germanio parental language, wherein the sound of £ is 

A 

palataldike ( In view of the fact that the Grk. and 
Lat. e volutes have a (A’) and the Gothic and German e volutes 
have an h and c7?., both equivalent to a (M), and also considering the 
^ sound of V in general, distinctly indicated the Madhya- 
ndinx tradition, I venture to give preference to my conjectural 
original viz. (akhiau). 

It ma}^ be objected that by positing a parental (akhtau), the 
M{ (S) in Av. and ^ (s) in other languages will remain unaccounted for. 
My answer is that ’m^ {akhta) as well as 'WS (asta) — alternatively— are 
to be posited as parental of which the former will account for Grk., 
Lat., Goth., Germ,, and the latter will account for the Av. (aMa) 
and the (asia) of Arm., Alb., etc., as also for the w (Vedic, 
Madhyandina, and classical Skr.). That such alternation is possible 
is accepted by Brugniann himself (Voi. I. § 380. pp. 286-287).'^ What 

J I quote Max Miiller {The Science of Language, I, p. 216) : — 

Gothic is but one of the numerous dialects of the German race ; other dialects 
became the feeders of the literary languages of the British Isles, of Holland, 
Frisia and of Low and High Germany, others became extinct, and others rolled 
on from century to century unheeded, and without ever producing any litera- 
ture at all. It is because Gothic is the only one of the-se parallel dialects that 
can be traced back to the fourth century, whereas the others disappear from 
our sight in the seventh, that it has been mistaken for the original source of ail 
Teutonic speech.” 

^ Brugmann says : — 

“ Indg. k, kh, g,gh, usually appear in Greek, Italic, Keltic, and Germanic as 
explosives or as sounds, for which explosives are to be presupposed as the 
immediately previous stage, whereas in Aryan, Armenian, Balto-SIavie, and 
Albanian they usually appear as spirants (in Armenian at the same time as 
affricatae) or their continuations. 

It is possible and not improbable, that this diversity reflects a primitive 
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Briigmann shiys of the palatal explosives and spirants may eqoaliy 
well be said of and 

T must add that in as much ebsapa ( , even in the Madliyaiidina 

Skr., retains the sibilant sound, there is no infringement here of the 
general principle that the so-called palatals] the throat-sounds, h 
kh of the -group of languages are seen as sibilants in the 

.sa/jm-group. But when we come to the kh sound of {a) in the 
case of the pure or ■’f joined with a non, cerebral consonant iji the 
Madhyandina Skr., we are faced with an apparent breach of tliat 
principle. 1 cannot get hold of instances of this latter kind spread 
over both the groups and centum) ; if an instance of the kind 

could be found the fact itself would have shown that an exception 
existed. But even without it this very fact of the Madhyandina 
Skr. possessing of kh sound of tej must be regarded as furnishing an 
exception. 

However, we find a few instances where the ^ {s), pure, of the 
Indian Skr. has a M-like sound in one. at least, of the \¥estern 
branches of the original Aryan. Thus, (snusd) Skr. { == a daughter- 
in-law) appears as snitcha m Slav. ; similaii.y iyusa) Skr. ( =soup, 
broth) is jucha in Slav.^ Brugmann (I, § 27, p. 30) tells os that 
Slav. ch. is a sound resembling the ch in German ach, i.e. akin to kh 
{m) in Skr.^ These instances are very significant. One need not 
tremble at the presence of a (kh) sound in a Mfem language like 
those of the Slavic groups. For just as Skr. a Safem language 

Idg. difference of articulation, that the original explosives were spoken with 
a spirantal colouring (as affrieafcae ?) in one portion of the Tdg. parent- 
language, while they remained pure in the other. This dialectical difference 
was then transmitted to the individual developments.” 

(Gomparative Grammar of the Indo-Qermanic Languages, tran.slated by R. 
Seymour Conway and W. H. D. Rouse, VoL I, § 380, pp. 28C”7.) 

^ Vide Brugmann, Gomparative Grammar, Vol. I, § 588, p, 443. 

2 Dr. O. Pistold, himself a Czecho-Slovak, and a good student of Compara- 
tive Philology tells me that Slav. c??. is not quit© equivalent to the German ch ; 
and that it is rather a sound which may be compared with the Sanskrit 
visarga, but never sonant, always mute.” He sounded the ch in snucha and 
it fell on my ears like a deep h occupying a step between the Skr. ^ and the 
Persian or Arabic (M) .(= German ci^ or Goth. /q. Thus there are gradual 
shadings off from ^ (Skr.) to ^ (Skr.) thus : — changed to (Skr,), Slav. 

ch{=:h like a non-sonant (Goth.) = Arabic M, Germ, ch (=Goth. h) and 

finally (Skr.). The fact that Slav, ch is spelt with a c in it may, neverthe- 
less, support Brugraann*s appreciation of the sound. 
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presents a M sound in the Madhyandina practice, or as Lat. (a 
language) shows an (6*) sound in jus, (for Skr. ), the Slay, 
(a language) possesseB a (kh) sound in mmka and jucha; call 

it exceptional or whatever you like. It has, nevertheless, a clear 
beanng on the double nature of the sound of (s) in the parent 
language. 

I might add, as an equally suggestive instance, the case of \ 
(Skr.), changing its second to k and h (-■^) in Lat. sex, Grk. If 
Goth. and O.H.O. s^fe 

The Laghii MadhyoMdimya Siksd lays down, in addition to the 
of the PratdjhS- Sutra, a further exception to the rule about the 
^ {kh) sound of ^ (a). It is that in the case of the coiijiinet % {k) + 
^(6*) =r (ks) the sound of ^ (s) shall not be ^ {kh) but ^ (s). 
And no wonder, foi* it would be physically impossible to pronounce 
W {k) f \ {6‘) as ^ {k) + ^ (kh) and yet retain the original sound of ^ 
{ks). (The explanation quoted from a gloss by Pandit Jugalkisor 
Pathak in his Tippam * to the PraUjmi Sutra, that because ^ {ks) 
is one of the letters of the alphabet, and, as such is a sxnithetic 
whole incapable of separating its components, artificial as it may 
appear at first sight, implies nothing more than the fact noted by 
me just now). However, what shall rve say about the change of % 
(ks) to {kick) in the Prakrits ? ( ^: ) Si. He., VIII. ii* 

3 supplemented by Vfll. ii. 89 and 90. It may be explained in one 
of t wo ways : — 

(a) The (s) element in the ^ {ks) hy its inherent ^ (kh) sound 
evolves the ^ (M/«) ; 

^ ^ Ml ^ 

^ wTO -^rfR WKfa- 

I ir'Hwrf^^tstR^^fjwTJrTMTl sr =g!*pc\- 

MTT’It I sf ?? i aa, | -siBTOm ^ 1 

^«H:^Tirifcr n Pandit JugalkMor 

PaUiak’s tippain to tiie Prntijna Sutra p. 425 of the S'ukla-Yajnh-PmiUakhija ^ 
etc., which include Pratijna Sutra, Benares Sanskrt Series). 

Weber, in his book on the Pratijna Sutra p. 85, gives 

and (20) TR? ^ I 

as Sutras in the main text, but notes that the}? are probably tho remarks of 
the Oommentators ; and so they obviously are. See also Ke^ava’s versified 
S'ihsa ^ f% [{ ? y |{ 
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or {b) The ^ (s) element gets aspirated into 'f (as it does in many 
forms, e.g. <W^) and it then aspirates 

the {k) into ^ (hh) thus ultimately (under He., VJII. 
ii. 89, and VIIL ii. 90, 

) giving ^ 

Considering the fact that the Prakrits did not possess theyi sound 
of "W but turned every (s) to ^ ( 5 ), and that even in the Madhya- 
ndina tradition ^ (^':s) retains the y; ( 5 ) sound, the former hypothesis, 
(a), would seem untenable. And yet, the latter hypothesis, (5), 
plausible as it is, has in it the element of elaboration which renders 
it also doubtful. However j this is merely an incidental question 
and need not be gone into further in this inquiry. 

To conclude, the following broad conclusions may be summarized 
from the whole discussion : — 

(«) The change of y {$) to ^ {kh) is independent of the Prakrits 
and is a direct process between Sanskrit and some of the 
modern Indian vernaculars, pre-eminently Hindi, and in 
select words in Gujarati. Of course, I have in view the 
Prakrits of India which appeared in clearly -defined shape 
at a comparatively late period. Otherwise the Frakritising 
process and tendenc}" are a constant factor in linguistic 
evolution from ancient times, and the variants of y as 
^ and y in pre-Yedic period is a feature of that Prakriti- 
zation. 

(6) This change results from the old practice of pronouncing ^ 
(s) as ^ (M) when it is simple, or, if in a conjunct, when 
conjoined with any consonant other than the sounds,— 
the practice followed by persons belonging to the if 
■iidim ^dkhd of the White Yajnrveda, a practice dating from 
Vedic times as noted in the Pratijhd Sutra and certaio. Bikms. 
of %\\B MMhjandim ^akJid. 

(c) This^ (M) sound of "W (s) must have come down from pre- 
Yedic times, the Old Aryan must have got it, as is indi- 
cated by the instance of (asta) and its equivalents in 
the Western branch, represented by (k> in Grk. and Lat. 
OKTO) and octo. {kh) in German acht and Sc. and Ir., 
u in English eight (the gh, here though silent novv^ must 
ha\e existed at some stage as a sounded letter), and also 
^ (kh) in Goth, atew ; 
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and (d) While Brugmann posits a conjectural original, ohSu (or 

A 

oho ) — pronounced very nearly as , I posit a 

conjectural original ; and the principle under- 

lying the Madhyandini tradition goes to support the origi- 
nal (not ill itself, but by the possibility of the 

gutturalisation of the cerebral). 





SOME SINHALESE . WORDS' TRACED. 

By Charandas Chatterjee, MA. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to trace tlie origiii of a 
few Sinhalese words, through the ancient mseriptiona! as well as the 
Sanskritie dialects. These words which are five in number, are 
taken to be typical of the Sinhalese language. They are 
(®®) I; (2) apt (e^8), we: (3} topi .you (pin.) ; (4) kohomadu 

{®-ss53®veD3®^). how : and (5) kamm fisherman. It will fur- 

ther be the object of this paper to ascertain whether this line of 
investigation wllb yield us any reliable data to X3rove the authen- 
ticity of the tradition that Ceylon wns colonised by a prince from 
Radha and that the forefathers of the Sinhalese nobility were 
emigrants from Vahga. 

( 1 ) mama (®®), 

This word in Sinhalese means ‘A/' and though it appears to be 
the very same in form as the genitive singular of Skt. asnuid and of 
Pall and Pr. amiha^ it differs from them in meaning. Tiie word 
aJum has changed variously in the various dialects of India, as 
evidenced by the forms Mmi, ami, Mm. ham, niul. But it has not 
changed into mmna, which form is not to be met with, in any dialect 
of India, whether colloquial or literary. How then shall we account 
for the origin of mama of the Sinhalese and, how shall we establish 
its relation to the ancient dialects of India ? 

l am afraid that literatures either modern or ancient will help us 
veiw little in this piece of linguistic research. But if we take the 
help of the different dialects which are to be met with in the epigra- 
phic records of the great Manryan Emperor Asoka, the\^ may at 
least furnish us with some clue to the origin of this important word 
of the Sinhalese language. 

We come across forms like mamayd in the Kalsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada versions of Asokan edicts for mayd of Giriiar ami mm/a of 
Shahbazgarhi and Maoshera in such passages as se mamayd hahu 
kaydne kaie and se mamayd hevam kaie. in Rock Edicts Y and \"I 
respectively. Again we come across forms like mamdye ^ and rnami- 

^ Dhauli : — devanam p(i)y. 


a . (vi) g . n{a) ma{m)a{ye) kuvevu ti afim>^evu 
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ydye ^ in the Dhauli and the Jaugada versions of the Kaiir.ga 
Separate Edicts^ mmndye at Bairat^ Mid hamiydye at Bhabra.' 
From these references two things are easily discernible :-“(!) the 
addition of an extra and unnecessary 7na at the beginning of tlie 
instrumental forms mmndye, mamiy ay e ^ and (2) lut and ?na are inter- 
changeable. The different forms for aham which we generally come 
across in the Avsokan edicts are hakam,^ halca,^ ham and even 

but surety it is not 7nama. That and ma are interchange- 
able appears also from hamd of Bhabra^ used for mama, (genitive). 
We have also noticed the change of mamiydye into haniiydye 
and even in the modern Hind usthani, we always find hayni. Jumi, etc. 
But in the mouth of the Sinhalese ha yielded to 7na, so that instead 
of pronouncing ha7n, ama, am. etc., they invariably uttered them as 
7nama. Such substitution of ma for ha Ib peculiar even in some 
spoken languages of India and we know that the people of Orissa 
and the Bengalis of the Chittagong district, instead of saying 
ham or even ami soften the sound into 7md and it is quite natural 
that the Sinhalese people should turn ham or am of the ancient 

1 Jei>uga,da> i—laja hevajTV ichati anuvigi{n)a hey it mamiyaye aavasevu ea. 
(Kaiinga, Separate II). 

2 Bairafc : — am mamaya 8a{^h)ghe iipayate badha c — ■ — 

Bhabra e cit hho hhmhte hamiyaye diseya hevam sadkamme cilathitlke 
alahami hakmh iam vatave. 

^ Dhauli :-^am (kl) {chi da){hh)dtmi) hakath tarn ichdmi ; Jaugada — am kick{i) 
dakhami ha{k)am tani ichdmi (Kaiinga, Separate I) ; Dhaxiii — anane eia{k]eria 
hakam ; Jaugada — anan(e) etakena hakam (Kaltiiga, Separate II). Also cf . hakarh 
taihvataveoi Bhabra, etc., etc. 

Shahbazgarhi : — yam pi (ca) kid mukhato anapaya^ni {aham da)pakam va 
aravakarh va, etc. ; Manshera: — yam pi kid mukhati ayiapemi aham, etc. ; ilso 
savratra ca fanasa athra ka7‘omi aham (R.’E,, Vi). 

6 Bairat {H.R.E., I.): — devanayh piye aha sdti vasdn{i) y a haka apdaake 
n . . bddham. 

' Cf. Kaiinga, Separate Edicts, Nos, T and II. 

Maski: — (d)exj(a)na(m) piyaaa A8ok{a)sa dh t . . {ni} 

{ya)7h am sumi burh{pd)sake. 

^ Bhabra: — dditc ve bhamte dmtake hamd hudhaai dhammasi sahiyfiadti ga'-.i-u: 
cam pasdde ca. 

U) Cf. Bhabra and Jaugada passages quoted above. We have other examples 
too, e.g. Shahbazgarhi, R.E.jV. — :tamma(ha) putracanataro ca param ca t .. a 
iya) me apaca {a}chamti, etc. Manshera {tayh} ma{a) j)utra {ca) nature jmrarh 
ca iena ye apatiye me, etc. 
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dialects into mama, and that perhaps acting according to a definite 
principle of the science of language. 

(2) api 

The word a 2 :?'iV dike Sk. vayaw., Vali mayam and vayam and Pali 
and Pr. amhe, means we.’’ Modern spoken languages and even 
the diverse literary languages of India do not help us at all in 
tracing the origin of this word. A critical study of the inscriptions 
of Asoka alone, helps us in this matter. It is well-known that 
changes into 7nJm in Pali and that these forms change into pte 
in the dialect of Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaiigada. Whereas, in the 
Shahhazgarhi version of the Eock Edict XIII we find ye tats 
apavudhe, in the Kalsi version of the same edict we get ye fapha 
apavudhe and here tapJid is equivalent to tasmd or tamJm of the 
Pali and Sk, tasmdt. Similarly, in the dialect of the Kalinga 
Separate Edicts, we have always ap//e or apheni for arnhe, mayam 
and vayam of the Ancient Sanskritic dialects. Likewise, we 
always find aplies%i for Pali amhesti and apkdkam for afnlidkam 
and Sk. asmdkam. All these forms are to be found particularly in 
the dialect of the Kalinga Separate Edicts and accordingly this 
similarity of forms might be taken to indicate from which side of 
India the emigrants could have come into Ce^yionj of the 

Kalinga Separate Edicts changed into api in the mouth of the 
Sinhalese, who have a natural tendency to substitute the hard 
unaspirate sounds for aspirates and soft ones. 

(3) topi 

, 'This' word means 'yyou” or ^'ye” and is equivalent to yuyam 
of Sanskrit and iumhe of Pali and Prakrit and iujjhe of Prakrit. 
Here, too, the modern spoken languages of India and even the 
Sanskritic dialects will not furnish us with any clue to the (origin 
of this Sinhalese word. But let us take the help of the dialects of 
Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaiigada and see what result we obtain therefrom. 
Here we must recaii that sma and mJia change into pha in the 
dialect of these three versions of Asokan edicts. Accordingly instead 
of Uimhe of Pali and Prakrit, we always find ttiplie and sometimes 
tupimh, but never yuyam or iumhe or even tujjlie. Likewise we 
come across, in the Sarnath Pillar Edict and more particularly in the 
Kalinga Separate Edicts iuphdkam and tuphesu instead of Uunakam 
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and tumhesu of the Pali and their equivalents in Sanskrit. In the 
Pv 11 rmath version of the Minor Rock Edict I, we hme tnpaka for 
tuplidkam of the Kalinga versions, and this is veritably an instance 
of the substitution of the unaspirate for the aspirate sound which, 
as has already been pointed out, is a marked tendency of the Sinha- 
lese language. Thus it is conceivable that tuplie changed into topi 
in Sinhalese through an intermediate form like tupe^ and this can 
account for the fact why topi in Sinhalese means you 1' or ye 
(pL) like ynywhy ttimhe and tujjhe of the Sanskritic dialects, this 
is the third bit of linguistic evidence to prove from which part 
of India the colonisation of Ceylon was possible. We have so 
far noticed that these evidences fully bear out the account of the 
Ceylonese chronicles regarding the colonisation of Ceylon by emi- 
grants from Vahga. But we have other linguistic information to 
satisfy our curiosity further. 

(4) kokomada 

Kohomada in Sinhalese means how and has exactly the same 
connotation as the Bengali kemana, the Oriya kemali, himiti and the 
Hindusthani kaisd. The origin of ail these different words together 
with kohomada appears, in all probability, to be the stem him with 
the different particles mi or iti added after it. The Pali Mmmi or 
kimam and kimmam of the Pillar Edict of Asoka‘^ convey the same 
idea, as the Bengali kemana, the Chittagong kemte or the Oriya 
kemaii. The Sanskrit form appears to be kimiii on account of its 
exact correspondence with the Oriya kimiti^ keniati. The 

Sanskrit form is also traceable in Pali. Now kemati, kemaia, kemte, 
kemana, kaisd, etc., appear to have originated from a similar form, 
much like the Sanskrit original, which may be taken as an inter- 
mediate stage of kimiti a>nd, mB,y hawe been widely used by the 
ancient population of Ealinga, Magadha and Vahga. It ivas trans- 
mitted into the dialect of the Sinhalese by the colonisers hailing 
from Bengal, where afterwards by the process of time, it became 
ooiTiipt. The Sinhalese changed the terminal ia into da and this 
kind of substitution of tte for and ia for da is too often to be 
met writh in the Sanskritic dialects either at the beginning or in tlie 
middle or at the end of a word. One may be interested to know 
that when the scientific study of language was not in existence, or 

1 See f 00 to ote 2 of page 512. 


2 Pillar rMict, VI. 
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was in its infancy, a scholar trained even in the orthodox system 
of study-— the Thera Buddhanaga of Ceylon, perceived these piioiie- 
tic changes which he has ■ carefully summed up Jii, his treatise*— 
the VinayaUhmnanjiisa:'^ .The comparison of the Sinhalese with 
Sanskrit and other allied languages also leaves little room for 
doubt that the Sinhalese .are hj nature fond of siibsti tilting the 
third letter of a varga for the first one and vice versa^ wiiereby they 
cori'iipt the actual pronunciation. The initial ke or hi became ho 
and this kind of change is not at ail impossible in the Sanskritic 
dialects. And though in spelling kohomada we find a syllable 7m 
coming between ko and ma. this interesting ho probably has 
originated in the prolongation of the r> sound in but, in the 
absence of similar forms, it is difficult for us to substantiate 
this statement. The Bengali kemana and the Oriya kemati, kinuii 
or the Chittagong kemte or kemate are undoubtedly the same, only 
differing in the terminal syllables. But even then, they do not 
affect the usual rules of phonology as ta and na are interchangeable 
in the Sanskritic dialects. (Gf. Skt. Airdvata, Pali Erdvana). 

(5) karava (.35)68). 

The word in Sinhalese means ‘' fisherman,” but nowadays it 
denotes a particular caste of the Sinhalese peojple, who do not 
necessarily follow the profession of fishermen. The term that is 
generally used for fisherman ” in Ceylon, now adays is maswarannd 
The usual term for the' fishing -folk in Pali is kevaUa, 
the. Sanskrit equivalent for the same t-erm being kaivarta. In Bengali, 
too,' we have the same term., which like the Sinhalese refers to a 
■low caste in Bengal, but the -Bengali kadvarias do not ■usually follow 
the same occupation. 

The word kevatta, (Pali) or kaivarta (Skt.) is the origin of the 
word karava, so changed in the mouth of the Sinhalese, but 
curiously enough, the change has followed, the general roles of; 

^ The passage runs as follows x—ymh puna sutianHhaihera ** daharo takarama- 
pajjati, iakuro dakuramapajjatif rnkUro jahdmmapafjati, jahuto mkammdpajjati ^ 
yakaro hakaramapajj<ii% kaharo yakdrarndpajjati, tmma dakamdim t^attahhem 
tahdrudmmh vacanmh na virujjhutV* H mdanti (p. 50, IL 8-12). Also ef. p. 49, 
JL,, 19-28, ,et seq. : VinmjaUhamavljuBd^ Bd* TJ. .'F. Ekaiiayaka.,...Colom,bo,.. !9I2.. ■ 

^ We caa profitably compare 'the word mtcho which is the usual term for the 
fishing-folk in Bengal, with the Sinhalese mm’-marannu* Mecho ia Bengali seems 
to be a mere corruption of the Pali macchika--'S. fisherman. 
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Gomparative Philology— first of all became kevatta (or pos- 
sibly kevaita) by assimilation, as -rta in Sanskrit changes indis- 
criminately into 4ta or tta, in the Prakritic dialects ; e.g. dvarfa 
(Skt.) = dvatta and dvatta ; nivartana (Skt.) = nivattana ; artlia 
(Skt.) — attha and atp: marta (Skt.) = etc. Afterwards, 

one of the terminal consonants was dropped, to avoid the difficnlty 
in pronunciation, and the word was further changed, apparently 
by metathesis which is so very common in the Sinhalese language.^ 
The ta OT /a, finally changed into m, perhaps through an inter- 
mediate fa, and we all know the^t la, la or ra are mutually inter- 
changeable in our daily speech.^ This remark holds good not 
only in the case of the modern vernaculars of India, but also of 
the ancient, and copious examples can be adduced from Prakrit, 
Pali and Sanskrit in support of this statement. Now from the 
Sanskrit kaivarta we get the Pali form kevatta and then the likely 
change of the same form is kevata by the dropping of one m, 
and afterwards ketava by metathesis. Ketava changed into ^;era?;a, 
perhaps through an intermediate form kelava, and ultimately 
became kardva in the mouth of the Sinhalese. These people 
poured into Ceylon some time before the days of Buddhaghosa, 

1 E. Muller, Contributions to Sinhalese Grammar, p. 14 ; also the same author’s 
Pali Grammar, p. 43. 

2 It cannot be well ascertained whether ta can directly change into ra and in 
the absence of literary evidence, no direct statement can possibly be made. 
There are of course two instances in the epigraphic records of Aloka where ta 
in one version 1ms been represented by Za and ra in others, which at least 
enable us to understand that such phonetic changes are not impossible in the 
spoken dialect of the different provinces. For instance, the ta in Tcetalapiito of 
Girnar (R. E., II) has changed into la in kelalaputo of the Kalsi version and 
into ra in heralaputra and l[ceralaputr{e) of the Shahbazgarhi and j\Ian 3 hera 
versions of the same edict. But the in eatiyaputo of Girnar and of the 
different versions of the same remains unchanged. Instead of sarvata (every- 
where), savata, savata, savatra, B^nd savraira of Rock Edicts, II, III, V, etc., we 
come across in the Rupnath version of Minor Rock Edict I, the word savara 

sarvatra)m ; etina ca vayajanena yavataka tupaka aJude savara 

vivasetava [yu) U. (Of. the Sarnath Pillar inscription, avatake ca tuphakam ahale 
savata vivasayatha tupJie etena viyamjanena). Here also ta has been substituted 
by ra, perhaps by the phonetic Influence of the suffix tra (in the Skt. sarvatra). 
These however do not prove conclasively that ra and ta are interchangeable. 
Such isolated instance cannot be utilised to yield materials for the purpose of 
linguistic research, cf, E. Muller, Pali Grammar, p. 30. 

3 Ibid., pp. 32ff. 
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but as appears from liis statement made in the Faramattha- 
jotika {Sihalad^pam paidUliahevaUMayo d eUha nidassmiamy the time 
of the advent of these people was not so veiw remote. Gradually 
they were considered to be a different caste, and maii}^ of them 
changed their profession for more honourable and lucrative ones. 
Since the daj’s of the Portuguese and the Diitcli^ they have striven 
hard to raise their social status, and they became no doubt sue- 
cessfiil under the European rule, by acquiring a monopoly in the 
manufacture of arrack which was considered by the other Sinha- 
lese, to be a sort of inoral degradation and a loss to their prestige 
in societ\\ The present haivartas of Bengal certainly have de- 
scended from the ancient fishing-foik as the Sanskrit term proves, 
though many of them like the karavas have changed their profes- 
sion and are considered as a distinct caste while the real meaning of 
the term is altogether forgotten. Here w e have an example to show 
hoAv maiiy Sinhalese terms are formed on Indian principles. Like- 
wise the Jungle-folk of Ceylon who are at present known as Woeddas 
are our VyMhas and to the primitive settlers who hailed from BengaL 
these aboriginal tribes could not appear otherwise. In Bengal too, 
the forest-dwellers of the same period of migration w^ere known as 
Vyadlms and hence the same term was applied by the civilized 
emigrants to the uncivilized Woeddas, 

^ 'Paraniattkajoliha^ T {Khnddaka‘pai}m, Corny.), p, 132, ed. Heimer Smith 
{P.T.S.), 
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FEESIDBNTIAL ADDRESS. 

By The Anagaeik.^ Dharmapala. 

Taking a retrospective glance of the rise, progress and fall of Bud- 
dhisiii ill India, i find that the Great Teacher of the Aryan Religion 
which we call Buddhism, was. the first to promulgate th-e ethic of 
popular assemblies In connection with the moral, social and intellec- 
tual progress of communities in the Gangetic valley. He iras the fi.rst 
to recognize that in all communal matters the will of the majority 
should be upheld. His first sermon entitled the Establishment of the 
Eeign of Law was preached to the five religious ascetics at the 
Deer Park, now known as Sarnath near Benares, 2510 years ago, 
enmiciating the Middle Doctrine of the TsToble eightfold path, avoid - 
io,g the extremes of painful asceticism and of sensuous indulgence. 

The greater part of Asia at one time, that is, before the brith of 
Christianity and of Islam, acknowdedged the great Sakya Jf-imi'as 
the chief of the Religious WorkP and in Asia his religion was 
propagated wdthoiit opposition from any hostile creed. It was wel- 
comed' hj kings, princes and peoples because of its sweet reason- 
ableness and its appeal to the higher consciousness of thinking people. 
It used no threat, nor any kind of weapon in the establishment of 
its view^s, and in, its long career as a. missionary' religion never: clicl 
it cause a drop of blood' to be'.shedpbr its. gain. It began its .course 
,in all embracing love and its continuance is due to the, principle of 
loving kindness to all. ' 

For nearh^ a thousand years the Mrya Dhamma had been forgotten 
in India and the countries to the west of India,, and yet it was from 
India that the yeilov' robed BhikkJms carried the Dhamrm to the 
four quarters of Asia . 

During the lifetime of the Promulgator the Dfmmnm was confined 
to India proper. We have in the Pali texts reference to the places 
visited by the Buddha, and the w'esteni limit that he visited was 
the river Candabhaga In the Fan jab. In the Eutkmipata, Vattliii- 
gatha, we read, that Bavari, the Brahman Rsi who had his St^rama 
on the bank of the river Godavari, sent his disciples to meet the 
Blessed One, and they came passing through Patittliana, Maliissati, 
Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhaya, KosamM, SSketa, Savatthi, 
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Setavya, Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava,, Vesali to Rajagrha,. where 
the Buddha was then staying, ' In the Dhatiivibhanga siitta, Maj- 
jhinicmikdya, we read that the Prince ■ of Clandhaa-a ' renouiicmg 
his throne came ail the wvayto Rajagaha to uneetVthe, Buddha.. 
In the Udana. Bodhivagga, it is said that an ascetic by the name 
of Bahiya living at Supparaka in the western coast, hearing of the 
Buddha came to him to learn of the SaddJimmna. 

The expansion of the Noble Faith began two hundred and thirt}^- 
six years after the Parimhhana of the Blessed One, after the con- 
version of the great Emperor Asoka to the faith. 

Three great councils oi tfieras were held when the three 
PiVaXw were rehearsed by the body of the Bhikkhiis. The first 
Convocation was held three months after the Parinibhdna of the 
Blessed One at the Saptaparna cave at Rajagfha, the second Coii'- 
vocation was held at Vesali, one hundred years after the Pari- 
nibhdna^ and the third was held at Pataliputra, modern Patna, under 
the patronage of the Emperor Asoka. It was after the holding of 
the third council that missionaries ^vent to the neighbouring coun 
tries to preach the Holy Doctrine, viz. Kasmira, Oandhara, Mahisa- 
mandala, Vanavasa, Aparanta, Graeco-Bactria, Syria, Egypt, Burma, 
Ceylon, and the Himalayan countries. 

After a period of torpor of seven centuries India has begun to 
inquire about the long lost religion. Curiously the first to inquire 
about Buddhism was an Englishman who vras resident in the court 
of Nepal, Brian Houghton Hodgson. He was the first to collect 
the Buddhist manuscripts from the libraries of Nepal, and the col- 
lections that he had secured he presented to the Library of the 
Asiatic Society in Bengal, to the Library of the Paris Museum, and 
to the British Museum. The collection presented to the Paris 
Library was made use of by Eugene Burnouf, who in 1845 published 
his Introduction a lliistoire Pdw 'BuddMsmo indien, miA in 1852 
published his Be Lotus de la bonne Lot. Almost at the same time 
another work on Tibetan Buddhism wars published by Foiicaiix. 
France gave two great scholars who translated from Chinese sources 
important works relating to Buddhism — Abel Remiisat and Stanislaus 
Jolien. Ever since France had been ahvays active in the field of 
Oriental learning. We have to mention the names oi Emile Senart, 
Leon Peer, Sylvain Levi, A, Fouclier, L. Finot, Victor Henry, 
Edouard Huber, E. Chavennes and others. 
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The first among- Englishmen to bring out the results of their 
researches ill the field of Buddhism were George Tornoiir and Prinse|). 
The i'omier translated the great Chronicle' of Ceylon called the aha- 
vanisaj/md the latter deciphered the Edicts of Asoka. 

Buriiouf translated the Sanskrit Buddhist texts into French, and 
in Ceylon a Christian missionary, by the name of Thomas Hardy 
translated into English the vSinhalesa B.iiddhist texts under, the' 
title of A Manital of Buddhism, The .pioneer ol Fail scholarship was 
Robert Caesar Childers'.who brought, out his Pmi Dictionary ^ wh.ich 
.had been of great help to .students of Pali since it was first pub- 
.iished ill 1875. His successor Dr. T.- W. Rhys Davids, the great 
Pali scholar, since 1879 is indefatigable in his labours in the field of. 
Pali Buddhism. To him is due the founding of the Pali Text 
Society in 1S82. With a devoted band of Pali scliolars he had been 
able to publish nearly sixty volumes of the Pali texts, and his latest 
work is the PaM Dictionary , the first part of which was out last 
year. His colleague, Mrs. Rhys Davids with the help of Buddhist 
scholars has published several important translations from Pali into 
English. 

The late Sir Edwin Arnold Ivy his s|3lendid poem the Light of Asia 
popularised the life of the Blessed One throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. 

In 1896 the late Henry Charles IVarren of America brought out 
a compreiiensive w-ork under the title Budihisni in Translations, 
The late Max Muller did excellent work in, bringing out several 
im|)ortaiit Buddhist SuMas with the help of the late Hermann Olden- 
berg. Rhys Davids and the late Eausboli of Copenliagen. The 
moiiinnental work of Eausboli was the publication of the 550 Jdta- 
has in Pali, over which, he spent 30 years of his useful life. 

In England the late Prof. Cowell, Rouse and Clialniers translated 
the 550 Pali tldki-has into Englsh. In Germany several scholars are 
now engaged in translating Pali Suikis into German. The late Karl 
Neuinami of Vienna translated into German the 152 SuUas of the 
MajjlTuuaniknya as well as the 31 SuUas of the Dighanikdya, and 
the Therigdthd, 

In Russia before the Great War several Oriental scholars were 
doing excellent work in bringing out the Sanskrit Texts of Buddhist 
works. There is activity in almost ail European countries where 
Oriental scholars are engaged in either translating or publishing 
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Buddhist texts. But in India the home of Buddhism, nothing ori- 
ginal has yet been done so far, and now we are thankful to vSir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
for the splendid impulse he has given to the study of Pali litera- 
ture by founding several lectureships in the University, 

The causes that led to the extinction of Buddhism have not been 
traced as yet historically. The earliest mention of the fact that 
Buddhism will decline in Bengal was made by the great Bengalee 
Buddhist divine, Atisa Dipahkara, who left Bengal to reform the 
Buddhist in Tibet in the beginning of the elexenth 

century. The late Sarat Chandra Das, the Tibetan explorer, who 
visited Tibet in 1879, discovered a Tibetan MS. in the Library of 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa, giving the life of the great Atisa, wliere- 
i n is stated that after his departure Buddhism in Bengal began, to 
decline, and attributed the cause to internal neglect and external 
political trouble. As regards internal neglect, the Bhihklms of 
Bengal turned their attention to the stiid}^ of the Tantra literature , 
and to the invasion of India by the Turukkhas. Atisa Dipahkara 
died at Lhasa in the year 1053 A.C. 

The copperplate inscription discovered at SravastT mentions the 
existence of the great temple of Jetavana in the twelfth century. 
The destruction of Buddhism in Kashmir took place in the tiix.e of 
Sikandar, and archaeological evidence goes to show that until that 
period it was in a flourishing condition. Sikandar was known as 
the destroyer of Buddha images under the sobriquet of Biitlishikan, 
the Turki word for Buddha being Buth* 

Central Asia wa>s a great Buddhist centre whence Biiddliism 
spread to China live hundred years after the Buddha’s Parhiihhana. 
Buddhism spread in Persia in the first century A.C. and a Persian 
prince of Eastern Persia translated the Lalitavistara into Persian 
in the year 150 A, C» From China Buddhism spread into Korea in 
the 4th century A.C. and from Korea it was taken to Japan in 
the year 552 A.C. Central Asian Buddhism was destroyed, accord- 
ing to the researches of archeologists, in the year iOOO A.C. The 
late Dr. Hoernie in his Almiuscript Remains of BnddMsi Lilcraiure 
Found in Eastern Turkestan quotes Professor Sylvaiu Levi ^\'ho said : 
‘'about A.L^. 1000 Turkish barbarism had finished' by triumphing 
over Aryan culture.’’ Sanskrit Buddhist texts were translated into 
Chinese^ Tibetan, Khotanese, Kuchean, Sogdian, Uigur and Turk! 
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laBguages, and after a thousand years we are able now to leam of 
the Buddhist activities in Central Asia, thanks to the archgeologicril 
labours of Sir Aiirel Stein, who has discovered several thousand 
manuscripts written in the ancient languages of Central Asia. 

Cimningham in his Stupa of Bliarliut wrote : • It seems probable 
therefore that the exercise of the Buddhist religion may have been 
carried on for nearly fifteen centuries with little or perhaps no in- 
terriiption. Everywhere the advent of the Muhammadans gave the 
final blow to Buddhism and their bigotry and intolerance swept 
away the feiv remains which the Brahmans had spaicd ’’ (p. 4). Iii 
his BMlsa Topes he wrote: '^But Buddhism continued to linger in 
Benares, in Malwa, and in Cujarat, and was not fiiialiy extinguished 
until the eleventh or the twelfth century when the last votaries 
w'ere expelled from the continent of India. Numbers of images 
concealed by the departing monks are found buried near Sarnath^ 
and the heaps of ashes still lie scattered amidst the ruins go to 
show the monasteries were destroyed b,v fire ’’ (p 167). 

Referring to the Buddhist remains at Rajgir, Cunningham wrote 
in 1861: “ The existing remains at Rajgir are not numerous. The 
place has been occupied at different times by l^Iusalmans and 
Brahmaixs by whom Buddhist siiipas were puiled down to furnish 
mateiials for tombs and and temples. Ail the eminences 

that must once have been crowned by objects of Buddhist worship 
are now covered with Muhammadan graves; and all the Brahma - 
nical temples about the Iiot springs have been constructed with the 
large bricks of Buddhist s if {Archceologkal Report, Vol.l, 1861- 
62,p.24). : 

Dayaram Sahni in his article on Pre- M uha niumdan 21on aments of 
Kashmir BVivs : From the evidence of inscriptions it appears that 
Buddhist religious structures continued to be luiilt in Kasinnir until 
the end of the twelfth, century A.D. In the 7th and 8t!i centuries 
the Buddhist faith was in a most prosperous condition,’’ [ArchajO’ 
logical Report 1915-16), 

I'he destruction of Buddhism in Bengal and 3^Iagadha was due to 
the Muhammadan invaders. Mr. Vincent Smith says : The poli- 
tical decadence of Jla gad ha 'never affected the reputation of the 
kingdom as the centre and head -quarter of Buddhist learning, which 
continued to be cultivated sedulously at Nalanda and other places 
under the Pala kings up to the time of the I?iluhammada.n conquest 
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at the close of the twelfth centmy, when the monasteries with their 
well stocked libraries were reduced to ashes.’’ {Early, . History: of 
India:, p. 313). 

Mr. Vincent Smith quotes a passage from Mr. Raverty’s transla* 
tioii of Tabakat-i-Nasiri, which says: Great qaantities of plunder 
were obtained, and the slaughter of the * shaven-headed Brahmans/ 
that is to say the Buddhist monks, was so thoroughly completed, 
that when the victor sought for some one capable of explaining the 
contents of the books in the libraries of the monasteries, not a 
living man could be found who was able to read them. It was dis- 
covered that the whole of the fortress and city was a college, and in 
the Hindi tongue thev^ call a college (Early History of India, 

p. 404). -‘‘This crushing blow, followed up by similar acts of 
violence destroyed the vitality of Buddhism in its ancient home 
...... but Buddhism as an organized religion in Bihar was des- 
troyed once and for all by the sword of a single M'.ussalman adven- 
turer.” (Ibid.) 

The Muhammadan historian Alberuni wrote that in former times 
Khurasan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of 
Syria was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adhar- 
baijan and preached Magisni in Balkh, his doctrine came into favour 
with king Gushtap, and his son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both 
in the East and West both b}^ force and by treaties. He founded 
fire temples through his whole empire from the frontiers of China to 
those of the Greek empire. The succeeding kings made their reli- 
gion the obligatory state religion for Persis and Irak. In conse- 
quence the Buddhists ’were banished from those countries, and had 
to emigrate to the countries ea,st of Balkh.” (Alberuni, India, p. 21) . 

Evidence of history shows that Buddhism had not merged in 
Hinduism, but that it was destroyed by Mussaiman invaders, and 
the millions of Buddhist laymen, to escape from death, became 
converts to the religion of the invader. I'he inv''ading armies com- 
posed of Huns, Pathans, Arabs may have numbered several hun- 
dred thousands, who after having destroyed the rich monasteries and 
massacred the monks, forcibly converted the people. 

Very few’ so far have taken to the study of Buddhism as w’as re- 
quired by the Great Teacher. We have a few Pali scholars en- 
gaged in editing the sacred texts and translating them into English, 
but they do not follow the tradition of the texts. In the time of the 
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Buddiia those who wished to learn the Dhamma had to become a 
Bilik khti follow the 'discipline. No one who was' iiiiwilliiig.to 

follow the discipline was admitted to the Order and those outside 
the Ordeimv as not taught the 

To become a professor of- any branch - of secular science it is ex- 
pected that the student would go through the full course.. It is the 
same , in the religion .of the Tathagata. The technicalities of „ the 
Dhamma could only be explained by one who had been taught the 
guru, parmnpam tradition. To undertake an exposition of' .Buddhism, 
by one who has not had a real Buddhist training is impossible. It 
would be mere charlatanism to expound a science if one had not the 
proper, education, under competent teachers. Many, irrite .condemn- 
ing the doctrine of Buddha without having made the honest at- 
tempt to comprehend the teachings of the great Teacher. 

Before the Dhamma was put into the Pitaka form the ivliole block 
of the Buddha’s teachings w-ere eiassified under the nine categories 
of’ Suttani, Gey gam, V eyydkaranam. , GdtJm, Udunam, Itiiniikikmn, 
Jdtakam, Abbhuttidhammh^^ and VedaUarn ; but at the first Convo- 
cation held three months after the of the Buddha, at 

the Saptaparni Cave, in the Vebhara Rock the Dhamma was divided 
into three Piiakas, the Vinaya, Suita and the Ahhidkamma, 

The Vinayapifaka contains the disciplinary rules for Bhikkhus 
and Bkikkhums and it contains the BhikkJmpatimokkhcp Bhikkhmii- 
patiiuokkha, MailidrAbJimiya, BMkMmnmhhahga, Maha€a.gga, Cnlla- 
ragga, and Parirdra. 

The Suita pi taka contains the eollectioo of popular sermons, viz. 
Digha nikaya , Ji a j jh i manikdya , Sarny iittani kdya , Ahgiittaranikdya , 
and the Ixhuddakamkdya. 

The Abhi dhamma pitaka^ the psychological collection, contains 
the Dim anna sang ini, Yibhahga, Dlidiukatlid, Puggala pan ha til, Kathd- 
valihu, Yamaka and Patihdna, 

Tile Dighanikdya has thirty-four long discourses, the Majjhima- 
nikaya lias lod middling discourses, the Sarny iitian I kdya has 7762 
discourses, the Auguitaramkdya contains, eleven sections, with 9557 
discourses, some of them very short. The Klmddakauikdya contains 
the Suiia-ndpdta, KhmMakapdtha, DJmmmapada, UdM^na^ Itimttakay 
V imdiiaixdthn, PeiavaUlm, Theragdthd, Therigdihd, Jdiakas, Alahd- 
nlddesa, Cidanlddesa, Patisamhhiddmagga, Apaddna, Buddhavamsa^ 
Oariyd pitaka.. 
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The psycliologicai definitions of the Pali terms could not be iin- 
derstood without the commentaries. The commentaries do the work 
of a dictionary and an encylopaedia . Th e principal com men t aries arc 
for the the and the Kahk'harlfarcad : 

for the Stittapitaka there are commentaries for each ndkaya. For 
tlm DigJta there is the Simimigalavildsim for the the 

PaqMnccmidmii ; for the Smnyiitta the the 

Anguttara the Manoraihapuram ; for the SuUanipdia the Parcunaflha- 
jotikd; and each of the smaller books of the KlmddakaniJmya has a 
commentary. The Ja^n^a commentaiw contains 550 stories of ancient 
Indian life. Along with the four principal commentaries of the 
SuUapitaka the Vistcddhimagga (ind Neitipakaram have to be studied. 
This is the Buddhist tradition. 

The literature of the Pitakas had its origin in the Magadiia and 
Kosala countries. The present collection was distributed to tlie 
Buddhist world after the third convocation held at Patna in the 
reign of the great Emperor Asoka. 

The larger commentaries were translated from the ancient Sinha- 
lese commentaries by the illustrious Buddhagliosa who went to Cey- 
lon in the oth century A.C., and the lesser commentaries were 
wTitten by the great Dhammapala of Kancipura in the seventh cen- 
tury A. C. 

The Pali literature though lost to India yet had been lielping the 
people of Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Cambodia in strengthening their 
lait-h in the Great Teacher, Sakyamuni. This very important litera- 
ture contains interesting material wdiich is necessary for the liis- 
torian of India to compile a history from B.C. 1000 to iiOO A.C. 

The Sanskrit te.sts containing the Doctrine of the Buddha had 
their origin in Northwest India. From Tavila westward the Sans- 
krit texts were studied by the monks, who carried the litei-ature 
to China. They were translated into the \ ernaculars of Turkestan. 
Tibet, Korea, China., and from Korea the collection of the trausifi- 
tions was taken to Japan. 

In Japan the sacred scriptures of Buddhism are printed in Chin- 
ese characters. According to a rcceath' published report of a Bud- 
dhist publishing house in Kyoto, there are 1700 works on Boddhisrii. 
in 7140 volumes dating since over 1500 years. These have been 
printed by the Zok^^o Shoin Publishing House, Kyoto, in 150 sets ol; 
"50 vmiumes containing more than 157,000 pages. The net price of 
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the whole set is £85: Had there been no destruction of the Bud- 
dhist libraries ill India, we would have had to-day a volnmiiious 
literature as large as we have to-day in Ceylon, Burma or Japan. 
Great had been the loss to India because of the extinction of this 
noble religion. Happil 3 -India gave, before she was eoiiqoered b^y 
the Arab and Hun invaders, her rich inheritance to Ceylon and the 
Far East. This ancient inheritance has to be brought back. 

There is also a rich literature on Buddhism in the libraries of the 
Tashi and the Dalai Lamas of Tibet. Perliaps some day it would 
be possible to collect from different sources the rich store of Bud- 
dhist literature and brought over to the Calcutta University. The 
Libraries of Paris, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum have each 
a collection of Buddhist texts from the different Buddhist ooiintries, 
and we hope that ivealtlyv Indians who love India will make a 
united effort to gather from different Buddhist countries the priceless 
treasures which had their origin in the land watered by the Ganges 
and the Jumna. 

Besearch scliolarships enabling students for the stud,y of Pali, 
Chinese, Tibetan and Japanese in connection with the Indian 
Universities should be founded ; deserving students siiould be selected 
from various parts of India vlio would bestow their time in making 
researches in the field of Buddhism to find out the part pla^^ed by 
Indian Buddhists in the civilization of the Asiatic races during the 
last 2(HiO N'ears. Pali texts should be printed in Devanagri "charaO' 
ters together with the principal commentaries for the use of Indian 
scholars A history of Indian Civilization has to be written from aii- 
; then tic ..sources, and the. . Pali texts would be .a promisiog field to 
gather iiiateila Is from for such a work. 

Although India was the home of Buddhism, \'et to-da^riio genuine 
work on Buddhism is to be found in Indian soil. The Pumnas 
mention nothing of the great work done b^- Indian Buadhist kings, 
and all that is to be found about J^uddha is that he came as an avatdm 
to delude the a suras in order to prevent them going to heaven 

The V'ipiii Parana (ISth adhi/Sf/a) speaks of the frvaidra who in 
the form of Visnu, appeared in the form of a Dbjambar to the asiiras 
who were practising tapasyd on the bank of the Narmada river and 
preached to them to give up following the V edamarga. The un- 
thinking millions on the strength of this text believe that the Buddha 
was a hater of the Vedas, and therefore think that Buddhism was a 
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nihil ism . The w riter of the V isnu Purdna evid ent ly had not the least 
idea of the Arya D^amza proclaimed by the Blessed One. The 
Padma Ptirma speaks of the Pracchanna Batiddhas, and the writer 
evidently being ignorant of the Arya DJiarma, speaks of the '' Baud- 
dhas'' as being naked or clad in bine garments. These could not be 
Buddhists because no Bhikkhu is allowed even to hold con versa tioii 
with a naked ascetic. The rules of thee V inaya are very strict, and a 
slight knowledge of the rules is sufficient to show that the 

writer of the Padma Pnrana hsbd not seen a yellow robed Bkikkhu, or 
had any idea of the Arya Dharma ot the Blessed One. Evidently the 
writer had in his mind either the Digamfoar Jainas or some sect of 
ascetics who preached a doctrine under the name of Mdyavdda, Here 
is some work for a scholar to ransack the different Purmas in order 
to find out what the writers have recorded about the '' Bauddlias ” 
and the Mdydvadins. 

The term that is liow in vogue to differentiate the people of India 
from the Muhammadans is Hindu, and the religion of the Hindu is 
known as Hinduism. The Mussalman invaders judged the natives 
of India not from their religion. Those who occupied the soil of 
India were Hindus. In sacred books written in Sanskrit the 
word “Hinduism’’ is not found. The Vayu Ptirdna (eMturadMka- 
Matama adhydya) mention is made of the Brahmiyadhcmna, Saiva- 
dliarma, SdktadJiarma, Vaisnavadharma, Sanradharnia and Bamddha- 
dharma. A Buddhist reading the Vdyti Purdna would therein find 
the important points of Buddhism explained. 

The author of the Sarvadar^ana Samgraha has also misrepresented 
the doctrine of the Blessed One. When the author began writing 
his work, Buddhism had already disappeared from Indian soil. 

Then we have the so-called refutations of the Buddhist doctrine 
by Sankara. Professor Yamakami Sogen in his ver}^ interesting 
work. Systems of Buddhist TJiougM : “The explanations given 
of the origin of the names of the four classes of Buddhist philo- 
sophers in Hindu works, such as the Sarvadarsana Samgraha and the 
Bralimavldyabharamy d^m and incorrect, ignoring as they do 

the historical sequence of the development of thought.” 

After a period of utter forgetfulness extending over .seven cen- 
turies, an attempt is now being made in India for the first time to get 
some kind of knowledge of the w^onderfui Doctrine that the Blessed 
One taught to the people of India, 2500 years ago. The desire to 
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get at the root of the things is most noble, for then alone could we 
obtain truth, mere superficial study of the texts would not be 
sufficient, to get a comprehensive knowledge of the higher aspect 
of the' Doctrine that was taught' to the truth-loving self-sacrificing 
disciples of the Smlgha by the Great Teacher. To get' at the, truth 
of the sublime Doctrine we have to go -to the custodians of the 
Religion, who from generation to generation, have preserved, the 
spiritual meaning of the teachings. The religion of the Buddha is a 
science and only the determined student is able to acquire the capa- 
city to understand the Doctrine. The student of Buddhism has to 
live the life of the Brahmmdrm as ordained by the Teacher, and has 
to follow the discipline in order to attune his mind to enter the pene- 
tralia of the higher Doctrine. This was emphasized by the Buddha 
that those who have had not the training in the Discipline of the 
Yinaya could not be expected to grasp the spirit of his teaeliings. 
The psychology of the Dliamnm is different from the religions that 
teach about God and souL 

The Religion of the Dhcmima was known under several distinct 
names. It was called Dhammayana/;’ ‘‘ Bi^ahmayana/' Brahma- 
Jaia,’’ ‘‘ .Ditthijala/V '-^^ttajala/’ “ Apannakavada/’ Jiuasasanad’ 
‘.'•'Buddhasasana/’ ‘‘ Gotamasasaoa/' “ Tatlmgatasasaiia/'' D'evasi-' 
Sana/’ Arahantasasana/’ ‘‘ Vibhajjavada/’ Ariyadhanimad’ 

Ariyamagga/’ '' Eka.yanamagga,” '* Dakkhinamaggar’ Dhamma- 
yoga,” JhanaAmga,” Dhammacakka,” Brahmacakka.” (Sec 
BrahmajdlasMUa , M ahdniddefki , A hg iittam , M ajj h i rna ) . 

Modern .religions had not then come into existence. In the Peiii 
texts the existence of Brahma gods, Devas, Asiiras, Takkhas. Kam- 
■Miandas, Ndgas, Pretas, Gamlharvas, MaliarajlhademtH is admitted, 
as well as the existence - of.. (purgatorial hells), heavens 

of the lower and the higher gods> and the psyoho-sx>iritual liearcns 
called the Arupahrahnialokas, Brahma, Frajapati. \"aruna, 8onia, 
India, and the spiritual beings of ten thousand world-systems are 
mentioned in the MaliammayasnUa of the Dighanikdya. In the 
Devatdsamyutfa of the Sarny iitktniknya> incidents in tlie life of the 
Buddha are given where the Devas of the celestial regions came and 
propounded questions. Primitive Buddhism does not know of the 
modern gods worshipped by the people of India. It mentions the 
names of the Yajur. Sdma, Rk and' Atharva Vedas, but the Bhik-khn 
is prohibited to practise the rites of the Aihurmiveda. In the Suddha- 
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Ultahasuita, Suttcmv^^^ who follow the habits of horses^ 

elephants, cattle, dogs, crows, and the followers of the cults of 
' ■ Vasndeva/' Baladeva/’ ‘‘ Purnabliadra/' Manibhadra/’ and 
“ Agiii ” are mentioned. 

In the BrahniajdlasuUa i\\B speculations of the followers of 62 
cults are mentioned, and in the SdmminaphalasiiUa the beliefs of 
the six well-known religious teachers are described, viz. Piirana- 
kassapa, Makkali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambaia/ Pakudhakaccliayana, 
Sailjaya Belatthiputta and Niganta Nataputta, and in the Titthd^' 
yatana Stitta, Anguttara. (^xd nipdta), Fatalism, Creatorism and 
Nihilism are condemned. 

In the Majjhimamkdya i:h^ are 152 mltas giving the discussions 
held between the Buddha and the different ascetics, Brahman teach- 
em, princes, kings, and others. A study of these discourses is most 
important to the student of religion and philosoph,v to understand 
the Doctrine propounded by the Great Teacher. 

The uselessness of animal sacrifices and of painful bodily morti- 
fications ill order to gain salvation is explained in the BonmkmMa^ 
Kutadanta, Mahdgovmda, and the Kassajm sihanddasuUas of the 
Dighanikdya. 

The incidents in the life of the Buddha from the time of his birth 
to the time of his attainment of abkismnbodhi are given in the 
Bhayabhemva, Bodhirdjakit^ndm^ Baccaka, M ahasihanuda siittantas of 
the Majjhimamkdya, and in the Kdlakaj PadMna, Pabbajja sttUas. 
of the Suitanipdta. 

The mythology and folklore of ancient India are given in the 
Jdtakas. Uddna^ PetxmMm, Vimdnavatihu Mid in the Dhmmnapada 
commentary. 

The transcendental iliumination that the Buddha experienced on 
the memorable night on the full moon day of \"esakha at the foot 
of the asvattha Bodhi tree on the bank of the river Neranjara 
at XJruvela is gWen hv thex Ariya par iyemria suifa~ of tlie Majjhi^ 
mamkdya. ■ ■ . .. . 

The great discovery of the Buddha relating to the psychic evolu- 
tion of the human eon.seiousness and the way of escape from repeated 
births producing sorrow, misery, illness, decay and physical 
dissolution is given in the opening chapters of the Vddna, and in 
the Malidnidanasiitta oi the The special sayings of 

the Buddha in the form of ethical axioms is given in the manual 
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called tlie Itivutiaka. In the. ancient the lay disciples of India 
.committed to, memory ■ the gdtlids oi ttie Atihakamigga of thc' - 
prlia. and also of the Dliammiapada, 

The Pali suttas giYe a description of .the Acelakas. Ajiva.kas, Nigan- 
thas, Paribbajakas, , Titthiyas, Devadhamniikas,. etc. The. Uimia 
heo'k in the JaccliandJutixiggfi^ a' full category of the different, 

dogmas G.iirr£mt at the time. The Brahmajdla swUa gives the list of 
the 62 monotheistic, polytheistic, spiritualistic, ' agnostic and nihilistic 
views .condemned by the Buddha. Disputes, wrangling and religious 
controversies wxn^e not tolerated by the Blessed. .One. Absolute 
Truth is beyond theory and logic. When wandering ascetics .came 
to him and asked him any question on .dogmas he remained .silent. 
He expounded no theory but the Four Noble Truths which, demand- 
ed no logic and dispute. He s.howed the Path. He was .sure of the 
reKSiilt, a.nd therefore he avoided answering questiD.iis on the Whence, 
the Whither and the What am I. These were called. Tkapanya pcmha. 

The Buddha compared .the different sectarians to a eompany of 
blind men who were taken to the king’s stables and by order of the 
king sliovved the royal elephant. None could see the elephant, and 
each one touched some part of the body of the animal, and when 
they were questioned whether they had seen the animal, they said 
yea., and they .were brought before the king. ’ .Well, "blind men,, have 
ye, seen thC' elephant ? Yes, grea..t -king, they answered, a.nd; the .king 
ordered eacdi one to describe the. elephant. The man who felt the 
trunk, said the elephant O king,. is like a plough,, the man who felt 
the leg, said, no, 0 king, the-- elephant is like a pillar, and the man 
who felt the ear said, no', 0 king, the. elephant is like the winnow^- 
■ ,ing fan, and so on. ,■ Eventually: the eompaiyy began to quarrel, eae.h 
one calling the other a liar. 

The word is the word used in the Pali to the 

dogmatist who declined to change' his- view. The iheorfes that the 
Buddha rejected as leading to error were about the diniaiu nra, the 
iiniteness or the inhniteness of the wn>dcl and soul. The Buddlia 
was above theories and dogmas. The Truths that he proclaimed 
were within conscious seif realization. No authority of any kind 
was needed to realize truth. In the Kaimiasuiki the Blessed One 
advised the Ksatriyas of the township of Kalama to reject author- 
ity, tradition, books, logic,' holy ascetics, etc., but to rely on 
Truth, because Truth does no harm to any one, nor gives pain to 
34 
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self or another. Freedom from dogmatic beliefs and theories is the 
final state of the emancipated mind, and the mind purified of 
foolishness, anger, ill-wili, hatred, pride, conceit, lust, and all ignoble 
desires iss aid to have been freed from the fetters of ignorance and 
ignoble desires (sabbasamkhara samafho sabbupadhi patinissaggi 
nibbmimn) . 

The Buddha doctrine is divided into three categories — 

(1) observance of moral precepis leading to the purification of 

the mind. (Stla) ; 

(2) the purified mind experiencing the bliss of Vim^ohldia 

reaching up to the higher realms ; 

(3) the purified consciousness freed from ignorance hatred arid 

lust realizes the bliss of the supreme reality which is 
beyond speech (AhydkaM) and infinite in its nature 
{Amnkhata) . 

The Boctrine of the Blessed One has three aspects, viz. the pari- 
yafti msajui, the paiipaiii sasana and the paUvedha sascma. The 
pariya.Ui sasana is the Word of the Buddha ; the paiipatti sasana- is 
the moral code and the paiivedha sasana is the traiiscencleiital 
psychology which is the fruition of the holy life of the Sotapatti, 
Sakadagami, Anagami and Arahat. Jn the paMvedha, state the hol.y 
Arhat realizes Infinite Truth which makes him saj ^dsantohamasniid' 

nihbutoliamasmi,'^ aimpMdnohamasmid' {Pancattaya sutfa, Maj- 
jhiniamkdyu, Upari panndsaka). 

Knowledge according to Buddhism may be gained in three ways, 
by siitamayanmia, cmtdmayanmia, and hhaimimnapa-nmm, ■ The first 
is by lis telling to' others the second by intuitive' perception ; the 
third by means' of., scientific introspection freed from dogmas, doubts 
and errors. The last is the path followed by the followers of the 
Buddha. For a correct elucidation of this path the student is 
referred to the cdiapter on ; Pail'-ma in the Visuddhimagga and to tlie 
Neitipakarana, and its commentary published the Simon Heva- 
.vitarna Bequest. 

The Noble eightfold path is the only path says the Blessed One 
that will lead the individual to the goal of emancipation. The eight 
factors of the path are 

1. Right Insight into the four noble Truths and the {Prutitya 
samuipdda- dharma) law of interdependent Causes. 

2. Right Desires to show mercy to all, to refrain from showing 
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hatred, and to follow the path- of renunciation [aJiimsd, avydfdda 
and nehkliamma) . 

3. Right Speech ; abstaining from falsehood, harsh speech, sland- 
ering others and from unprofitable talk. 

4. Right Action : abstaining from destroying life, from stealing 
and iroiii' sensual indulgence. 

5. Right Livelihood abstaining from ignoble -trades, viz. selling 
human beings, poison, intoxicants, animals to be si aught e red and' 
murderous weapons. 

6. R.-ight Efforts to remove the evils, already arisen, and to pre- 
vent evils arising.; to create the desire to do good, and to develop 
the, good that has .arisen. 

7. Right Recollection of experiences- subject! veh- by an.alysis of 
the bod}', sensations, volitions and so on. 

8. - Right Concentration of meritorious and passionless thoughts 
by the removal of the fivefold obstacles whereby the purilied. mind 
realizes the four dliydnas. 

Modern .psychologists deal -with tlm iiiicotiseioiis .niirid. The 
Buddha discovered the path whereby the mind was made to act 
consciously freed from the evil . tendencies. When the i,mpu,rlties 
that a,re brought into being, by sen.se activities of the live sense 
organs are cleared o-f! the mind, and the sense organs are. brought 
iinder control of, the law ' of disci p.iitie, there is no obstacle to 
prevent the mind from co-ming Into a state of perfection. 

The result of the piiri-ficatio.n .of ■ the mind made ,eopse,ioiis was 
that it .was able, to enter into a state'of transcendental is,m, whereby 
the mind could . see and hear bejmnd physicai limitations.. The 
purified mind could reme,mber past events. This science of trans-. 
eeiidentalism is called'' in 'Pali Uiiarimamissadhamma, whicli means 
siiperluiman psychic knowledge. 

Ifihiur^mim sail, idam koH,'immauppfyda kkmiupajpii , which means 
that being thus, this comes to- be.' From the coming to be of that 
rliis arises as for instance from Ignorance'arises karma ^ ami the sum 
tutality (h* karma saiikaras depends on consciousness, and couscIoik- 
nesB depends on name and form, and name and form produce the 
six dyaJanas, and where the six sense organs operate there will be 
Contact, and Contact produces sense feelings, and where the sense 
feelings exist there will arise unsatisfying desire, and where this 
desire suggested by Ignorance exists there will be upaddna, ami the 
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updddnas pTodace Mam realms of sentiency, and in conformity 

with /mmma produces birth, and birth ends in decaj^, disease and 
physical dissolution. There is suffering because the desires were 
built on the foundation of Ignorance 

Iti imasmini asati idam na Jioti, imasscmirodhd idani nirujjimtiy 
which means where there is no ingorance this does not happen. 
From the cessation of that this ceases, as for instance, where there 
is a cessation of ignorance there can be no other causes producing 
evil effects, and sorrow thenceforward ceases. 

This discovery of the law of a continuous interdeper dent causal- 
ity prompted the Tathagata to enunciate the palh to get out of the 
circle of ignorance, and this path is the Noble eightfold path. More- 
over it showed the foolishness of the theory of an absolute perma- 
nency and annihilation. From the atom to the non-material heavens 
there is change. Nothing is permanent, nothing is annihilated, only a 
becoming, a process of change. The four malmbliuias are changing, 
the forms are changing, the body is changing, the sense feelings are 
changing, the perceptions are changing, the sankhdras are changing, 
the cognitions are changing. 

The Buddha show^ed the biological law of development of the 
human cell, changing from week to w’eek in the human womb, and 
also showed the history of the cell in its antenatal form. This 
belongs to the realm of transcendental mysticism. 

Instead of a creating god who began to work a few thousand 
years ago the Tathagata show'ed the operation of the Immutable 
Laws in an endless universe and an infinite space where billions of 
solar systems exist. Instead of one tiny earth he showed the picture 
of millions of habitable Worlds and expanded the horizon of the 
limited consciousness of the human mind. In the Brahnimiiwimtiar. 
nika and Devadalm suttas, Majjhimamhdya, there is a refutation of 
the creator theory as well as the theory of predetermined fatalism. 

Buddhism is a pure psychology leading the student of the noble 
eightfold path into the realms of rational istdcr transcendentalism. 
This is called Dhydna whereby the mind can be trained and 

purified of sanJcliaric creations, ’when it is able to realize the supreme 
realit}" of the infinite condition of Nihbdna. By means of citta vive- 
ka and upadlii this state of perfectedness can be realized. 

The law of change being immutable, the inference was that there 
could be no happiness in any state where there is change. Hence 
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tlie formula in Pali, aniccam, dukkham, anattd, or- in Sanskrit, rMiily- 
■cmii dukkhani^ andtuicm. The meaning of , it is that all things change, 
that, which .is subject to change does end in producing suffering and 
pain, and therefore the wise man gives up clinging' to things that 
are changing. The cmatman doctrine is the discovery of the Buddha. 
The pre-Buddhist philosophers had formulated the ethic of anityani 
and ditkkhmn ; but it was given to the Buddha to enunciate, the ps y - 
cliology of andtman or, anattd. It simply mea,BS freedom from egoism 
and covetousness. , 

The Buddha rejected the theory of a permanent dtman And. m\\- 
.phasized that the human being is a compound of 
rnjHLvedand samm, samkJmrd n\\d and that these live siclum- 

dhas are in a state of flux, and yet there is a,, continuity of the 
skhrnidJias.^jmt m ill ai flowing river or in the flame of a burning 
■candle. There is a continuity of the skhmulhas imd citta but no per- 
manent entit3~ goes from one birth to 'another. The maii.y illustra- 
tions given tx) explain the eontioiiity of the skhandhas may be found 
in the book called the Milinda Panha. To thoroughly comprehend 
the subject of^ the continuity of the skhandlias and t!ie consciousness 
requires many years of studj^ of Buddhist psychological works as 
■well as the praot,ice of introspective meditation, a'ud the student 
wdio wishes to stiid^* tiie subject has to first follow’' the ethics of the 
noble eightfold path, living the pure life of the Brahmacdrm. The 
ordinary la\una^ii who does not study the psychology of the skhan- 
dhas. dlidiu, dyalanas, indriya, hojjJumga and paliccasamuppada 
co.ukl never comprehend the higher teaching of the Blessed One 
Just as a.ny .other secular science requires a systematic study and 
.yea,rs of eoiitin nous, application, so does Buddhism. It is not a dog- 
matic religion that requires mere belief ; but a discipline wdiereby 
the mind is trained rationally to analyse every object and subject. 
The supreme reality lias to be personally experienced in perfect con 
sciousness. The Buddha has shown the perfect Wa}’ and the Troth; 
each one has to persevere strenuously in the path to arrive at the 
cons am mat ion of perfect wisdom. 

To gain the knowdedge of supreme Wisdom the devout student 
has to destroy the ten fetters of sakkdyadrati, silahbataparmndsa, 
vicikicchd, kdma, paiigha, rBpardga, arupardga, mdna^ uddhacca, and 
avijjd. He has to overcome the five obstacles of lust, anger, sloth, 
restlessness and doubt. Many years of strenuous effort have to be 
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spent ill order to gain the purified consciousness whereby the higher 
wisdom, gives him the insight into Truth, which liberates the mind 
from all selfish desires and ignorance. , The Eternal Law of Right- 
eousness alone' is supreme was the answer that 'Brahma gave to the 
inquiring Buddha. 

For forty-five years the Tathagata proclaimed the Noble Doctrine 
of Slid, Samadhi and Pannd, which in its fulness is embodied in the 
three Pitakas, The two principles that the Buddha emphasized were 
apipmndda and viriya, the first connotes strenuous activity in do- 
ing good, and the second connotes heroic endeavour to persevere in 
the noble path. That religion that does not proclaim the principles 
of the noble eightfold path is alien to the spirit of Aryan religion; 
and true holiness can only be found in the Aryan rfc igion of the 
Noble eightfold path. 


THE INTERNAL FORGES IN THE SPREAD OF 

BUDDHISM. 

By Nali'Naksha Dutt, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 

Rise of Buddhism in an e^och of religious mvakening. 

The rise of Buddhism took plaee at an epoch when not only India 
but. also Greece, Persia and China were experiencing a stir in reli- 
gious matters through the advent of Socrates with his distinguished 
pupils and contemporaiy Greece, Zoroaster in Persia, 

and Lao-tse and Conliieius in China. In India the elaboration of 
the Brahmanic saerihces accompanied wdth the killing of hundreds 
of victims had already run a long course there, in the beginning of 
the sixth century B.C., growing into a highly complex system of 
ritualism, the details of which failed to eomrnand the faith of many 
a Hindu who began to question whether, after all, the offerings to 
the gods with their laborious construction of a]tar>s, and collection 
of numberless requisites, recitations of mantras, chanting of hymns, 
expiation of errors in the rituals really achieved the objects for 
which they were performed, and whether, after all, they were worth 
the time, energy, and expenses that involved in their performance ? 
The sacrifices w^ere believed, if rightly performed, as able to secure 
for them wealth, health, long life, and strength, the good will and 
grace of the gods in this world, and happiness in the other worlds. 
But the dubious among the Hindus began to question within them- 
selves. whether there was not. the chance of this belief being wrongly 
based. Side by side with the elaborate sacrifices performed by the 
householders, there- was prescribed shortened forms of them or even 
mere cogitation of the Supreme unaccompanied w’ith any rituals, 
for the Fmiaprasihas and the Yaiis, If these latter wore right in 
the pursuit of the course prescribed for them, could not a similar 
course, suited to the masses, but devoid of, oi accompanied only wdth 
very simple rituals, be prescribed for the householders ? Similar 
view's more or less developed, and opposed to the Karmakdnda of 
the Brdhmanas, and specially to the cruel slaying of animals in the 
sacrinces, were already in the air before Buddha arose to preach ins 
doctrines.^ Hinduism allow^ed various shades of philosophic and 


1 See Dr. B. M. Barua, PrC’ Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 193, 194. 
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religious views to grow up within its fold without taking objection 
to their existence within its limits. But the key to the reception of 
this toleration lay in the fact that the dissentient, view, side by side 
with its opposition to one or more Brahmanic doctrines, showed its 
allegiance to one or more of the ultimate fundamental tenets of 
Hinduism such as the alBliation to the Vedas, belief in their autho- 
rity, worship of aiyy of the Hindu gods as such, recognition of the 
authority of the Brahmins, or compliance with the caste-system. 
It is only when we keep this in view that we can understand how 
the sects like Carvakas or Saiikliyas could hold to their doctrines 
and yet continue to be recognized as Hindus. The elasticity of 
Hinduism 'was, no doubt, a source of its strength; and the existence 
of this toleration that admitted of the tether, by which a Hindu 
sect was tied to its peg, to be drawn and drawn aw'ay to a long dis- 
tance without severance, was the cause by which Hinduism could 
grow into a ramified r^^ligion as wide as the Indian continents But 
there was a limit to the extent to wdiich the tether could be drawn 
away; a limit to the degree to which heretic views could be held 
or preached by a Hindu sect and yet continuing to be considered as 
Hindu. Such limits were crossed b^t Buddha, w- ho stood upas a 
rock to stop the flow of Hinduism in order to direct the faiths of the 
people along channels of his own. He preached that religious truths 
lay, not in the sacrifices, not in the Vedas which prescribed these 
sacrifices, not in the worship of' the maiiy deities of the Hindu pan- 
theon, not in observance of the caste-rules, not in the magical prac- 
tices of the Atharva Veda, .not in the extreme forms of self-mortifica- 
tions resorted to by the Hindus, and not, in short, in the •many 
other pet beliefs and practices that come as corollaries to an alle- 
giance to the bases of Hindu faith, but in self -culture ^culminating 
in Arhatship ^ which constitutes the key -stone of Buddhism.^ 

Btiddkcds views against sacrifices. Doctrine, of ahirnsd. 

Buddha’s view's against sacrifices and the rites or acts involved in 
them have been expressed in no uncertain terms throughout his 
sayings. Against the memorising of the Vedic namiras and tlieir 

* Of. “ For the first time in the history of the world, it proclaimed a salva- 
tion which each man could gain for himself in this w'orld, during this life, with- 
out any the least reference to God or to gods, either great or small.” Dr. Rhys 
Dsi^vids, Hihbert Lectures, p. 2Q. 
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raitless repetitions to retain them in memory,’ he t a iiiitingi}^ re- 
marked... that the Brahmanas were nothing but the -repeaters of the 
h^y mils, composed by the, ancient' sages such as iltthako, Vaiiiadevo, 
Vessainitto, .etc. He also disparages the sae.rifices involving' need-, 
less expenses and payments of heavy fees to Brahmanas who, by 
dint of their craftiness, made them' th® means of their procuring 
wealth for themselves.^ The rituals' were meaningless c)peratioiis so 
mlrmte,ly but mechaniially complied with by the sacrificing Brah- 
mans intending, to keep their superstitious clie,nts under a perpetoal 
and unquestioning tutelage. In the Paydsi Snttmiial Kumara Ka's- 
sapa an immediate disciple of - .Buddha i.n,structs Prince !-\‘yya.si that, 
the' celebration- of sacrifices without cruelty involved in the killing of 
victims is a degree better than the celebration thereof aecompankMi 
with the perpetration of that cruelty. A similar view is expressed 
by Buddha in the Kutadmita Siitianla^ where mention is made of' sets 
of rituals to w,hici:i toleration can .be' shewn in the ascending orckw in 
.which they .are arranged: s.acriiiee in 'which living creatures are- 
slauglit'ered : better than this is the one performed with o,-nl3>’ ghee. 
oil, butter, lionej" and sugar ; better still than this is charit^y spe-- 
cially' that extended to holy men : better than this again is the build- 
i,Dg of monasteries ; and better than this is t,h,e observance of moral 
precepts ; and the best of all is the ysacrifice ’ of the four-fold rnedi- 
tatioiid" 111' short, Buddha eo.ndemns the sacrifices in a gene.ral way 
by .referring to them as but a Mow art’, uii'worthy of whatever a 
Brahmana should be accord.ing to. his conception.^, Bor the fi'rst 
'time in the religious history of India, .appeared a dominating person - 
•ality who, with Iris iniinite sympathy for every living being from man - 
to the lowliest crawling insect, felt intensely for the. horrors tha.t 
the Brahmanic sacrilicial sj^stem kept daily in store for thousands 

i 2rajjh Nik., II, 95 (p. 169); Digh. Nik., Tevipa Stitiania ; Prof. OkleLiberg'.s 
Buddha, pp. i72, 173. 

i Dlgh. Nik.yl,g. VSS. 

Dr. K. Fick, Die Sociale GHederung, efce., traiisi. by Dr. S. K. Aiaitra. 

^ Prof. E. W, Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 188 and fn. 

^ Dlgh. Nik., 11, pp. 3l6ff. 6 Ibid., I. pp. I27f. 

" Dr. Barna, Pre- Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 193 fn. 

^ Dlgh. Nik., Brahmajala SuUanta, fcransl. by Dr. Bhys Davids in the Dial, 
ogiies of Buddha, Part I, pp. 17, 25; ef. Sutta Nipdta (SB.K.), pp. 48-50, 
Majjh. Nik., 1, p, 82 where Buddha expatiated on the inefficacy of sacrifice 
{yanna). 
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of damb victims who, though unable to resist effectively, or express 
their pain in an intelligible language, were as sentient as men and. 
felt the pain as much as the slayers would have done if treated 
similarly ; and for the first time in Indian history did a single indi- 
vidual venture to speak emphatically a-gainst ail that was dear to 
the leaders of the then Brahmanie society with their numerous re- 
sources to help them, and wdth the combined belief of almost the 
w'hole population of Hindu India to support them ; and for the first 
time also did an Indian undertake to support his view by practically 
remoulding the existing social elements into an organization that 
could successfully stamp out or keep in abe3’ance the opposed ideas 
and practices in India for several centuries, and ate even now mate- 
rialising the wishes of the great Reformer to a great extent in a few 
localities in India and in a few countries outside India, It wuis this 
doctrine of ahimsd that appealed so much to the hearts of the people 
anrl have even extorted from the Brahmanas themselves the position 
of an Incarnation of the Deity for Buddha. Mahavira also launched 
upon the field of Indian thought before Buddha with his doctrine of 
ahimsd but his followers carried it to such an excess that it could 
little draw the admiration of the Brahmanas while the rational view 
of the same taken by Buddha attracted the attention of every one, 
no matter, whatever creed he might profess. Everybody knows that 
owing to the radical doctrines that Buddha preached, there was no 
love lost between the Brahmanas and the Buddhists, and yet the 
inclusion of Buddha as an avatdra is no doubt a cleat testimony of the 
infinite kindness with which Buddha’s heart was imbued to which 
even his enemies had to pay homage by including him in their pan- 
theon. 

Metid jeeling. 

The doctrine of ahimsd was but an offshoot of the feeling 

which embraced not merely the negative restraint upon causing pain 
to aa\" living creatures but also positive acts of charity and love re- 
moving or attempting to remove distresses w'herever existing and 
whatever form they might assume. It was this spirit that brought 
into being the many works of public utility such, as the construction 
of hospitals, the digging of wells and tanks, etc., meant to alleviate 
human distress or supply positive convenience and comfort where 
they did not exist ; and the growth of this spirit having its source 
no doubt in a religious motive but operating independently of any 
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religious institution or religious endowment is a departure from tlie- 
ways in which the Hindus used to perform acts of beneficence. 
Standing on this catholic view-point the outlook of the Buddhists on 
caste-restrictions that introduced differences in degrees of high and 
low where in reality they did not exist, accompanied in xiiany ins- 
tances with narrowness and hatred wdiich obstructed the exercise of 
nieMabhdna j'Gonld not but be as it was enunciated by Buddha. Of 
this I W'ould speak later on,, suffice it to for the present, that 
Buddha has on man}?’ occasions asked his disciples to exercise the 
mettd feeling as one of the methods for attaining perfection in sama- 
dhi and along with it the kindred feelings of karmia (compassion), 
nmditd (sympathy in others’ joy), and upekkkd (equanimit}^).’ 

Against the casie-sysiem* 

Buddha has never laid out a complete scheme of social organiza- 
tion by which he wanted to remove the reprehensible features 
that he observed in the Brahmanic society^ of the time. He con- 
fined himself strictly to religious topics in his disquisitions and 
discussions, and it was in reply to questions put by others that lie 
at times gave his views against the caste-restrictions of the Hindu 
society and the preferential treatment and other oddities that an 
application of pure reason upon which he took his stand in this 
respect could not but condemn. The Brahmanic standpoint had 
its basis in birth and the cosmology bj^ which the four castes were 
given the order of precedence of the limbs of the Great 
supposed to have existed at the time of creation of the Universe.’^ 
Buddha on the other hand took a rational view of the subject and 
wanted the individuals to be higher and lower according to their 
respective qualities and not according to the accident of birth ; 
and instead of the cosmology, looked upon by him as erroneous, h<‘ 
])oint6d to a cosmology of his own described in the Suttanta 

and described by him as representing the real state of things, hi 
it he describes in a descending scale of beings beginning from the 

1 ingh. Nik , Til, pp. 49, 50, 223, 224 ; Mafjh. Nik., I, p. 283, 284, 35911 
See Rgveda, Purusa sukta, 

“ The thought that a Braluimna does not occupy a special place by reason 
of his birth but that virtue aSone constitutes a true Brahmana occurs also in 
the Jdiakm.''-~'Dv R. Fick, Sociale Oiederung^ etc., transL, p. 20. 

+ Dlgh. Nik. Ill, pp. 80ff. 
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gods witli their higher qualities and ending with the men who 
possessed much inferior qualities and among the latter were classes 
who formed themselves into divisions by their vocations and instead 
of easte being rigid and fixed for ever by birth, the}^ formed classes 
the members of which could easily transfer themselves from one to 
the other by developing the qualities for the avocations of the (‘lass 
to which they transferred themselves. In connection wdth his replies 
to questions* and the discussions to which they led, Buddha has 
given hints showing that the Ksatriya of the Hindu society could 
be superior , to the Brahmana of that society, if by ■ qualities the 
former was in reality superior to him, for the element of birth wdiich 
was' set out as the criterion of status bjttlie Brahmanas was in fact ^ 
a thing which reason canncit .support. It could not be denied that 
there were Brahmanas who though claiming to be the highest, in 
society by their birth w*ere inferior to many a member of tlie lowest 
caste by their habits and inferior qualities and Buddha pointed this 
out as a very unreasonable disposition of social elements to put 
those higher who by nature were lower. Any strong eoiideinnation 
of this state of things cannot be expected from the incamatioii of 
mHtd feeling for that might smack of ill-will and hatred but the 
passages bearing on this subject are numerous and sho'W in the 
characteristic but mild and rational method of Buddha w hat he 
looked upon as the reasonable arrangement . that' should prevail 
among the laymen as opposed-to the monks. As regards monastic life 
there could never be any distinction excepting that brought about 
by stages of moral and spiritual progress, on the path towards 
Arhathood. As the rivers, says he, lose, each its individual distine- 
tions after falling into the ocean, so the monks lose their all distinc- 
tions as regards social status after joining the monastic order.’^ It 
should be observed that Buddha’s attitude in regard to castes Is an 
expression of the feeling of brotherhood that he wanted to prevail 
among all sentient beings and wdien w^'e look at the matter from this 
standpoint w^e see that this attitude was but a logical extension of 
his view of relations among human beings. 

It was thus that Buddha held views subversive of the bacriiicas 


Nik,i I, AfnhaUha Sutta ; Majjh. Nik., Assala'^ana StUtaj II, pp. 14711, ; 
'M'Odhura Sutta, II, pp. SSff. ; Ang. Nik., I, 162, 

- Finaga Ft taka, VoL II, p. 230, 
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and the caste-sj’stem, — the two main bases of the then existing- 
Hiiiduisiii. With such views of the two bases of Hinduism, he' 
eoiild not naturally keep terms wdth the Brahmanas in the accept- 
ance of the authority of the Veda as such acceptance necessarily 
meant Gonipliance wdth the injunctions in regard to ' the sacrifices-' 
and the caste system which he condemned. From this logical iy 
followed his attitude toWards the Vedas, the authority of which be 
denied point-blank.. 

Against the authority of the V edm and the loorehip of the deities. 

Ill the SUavirnahsci’ JdlahaA the Boddhisatto says, ■ • Of no valm.nre . 
the Vedas, of no value is birth or kinsmen for the future world, only 
one’s own pure virtue brings him happiness in the next world.” 
Buddha disbelieves in the revealed character of the Vedas by remark- 
ing that the ancient sages Atthako, Vamako, Vamadevo, Vessamitto, 
etc., never saw Brahma from whom they state to have received the 
Vedic textsd The denial of the rev^ealed character of the Fccte* and 
with it their authority led to his view^ of the gods as but beings 
reaching their divine nature in the course of revolution from human 
beings by dint of their virtue pursued by them strenuously. Worship 
of such divine beings was of no avail for the}^ were unable to raise 
men to a higher status by dint of their own powers; for it was a 
man’s own virtue that could elevate him morally and spiritually and 
not an}' exteroai help from the gods. Of this import is the following 
passage from the Brahniajdla Sniianta Worship of Sun, worship of 
the Great One, invocation of Siri, the goodess of luck, the vowing of 
gifts to a god for the grant of a benefit, the oifeiiiig of sacrifices to 
the gods are low arts from which Gotama the recluse holds him 
aloof. The attack of the lihndmsahas upon tiie Buddhists on the 
ground that the latter themselves looked upon their texts as revealed 
proceeds upon the imputation of an idea to the original Buddhi.sts 
they did not entertain.*^ 


1 Jaiahas III, 

DlgJi. Nil'., I, Temjja Snitanta, p. 239; of. Dr. Barua’s Pre-Buddkisfic 
Indian PkHotsojihi/, pp. 193, 242 — ** All of the thinkers in the neo- vedic period 
agreed in estimating the four Vedas and the Vedic sciences as the lower know- 
ledge.” 

Dr. Bhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, part I, p. 24. 

Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 43, 44. 
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Against the magical practices. 

Buddha discoiiraged the magical practi^^ and the rites of 
Atharva Veda, md even the practice of other arts not excluding 
astrology, by which men were led to commit deviations from the 
right conduct. It is needless to say that many of these practices 
were of a puerile character such as performing rites for averting the 
supposed consequences of evil omens such as the sitting of a hawk 
on the roof of a house, etc. The magical rites are perforiiied in the 
belief that the things desired by an individual can be procured by 
virtue of those rites as certainly as a particular effect follows a par- 
ticular cause; and moreover belief in the efficacy of these rites in- 
spires one with the idea that abnormal powers can be acquired 
tliroogh them so that right conduct which is believed to be produc 
tive of happiness or spiritual good might be discarded, and magical 
rites made to take its place. This idea is detrimental to the pursuit 
of virtue and this was perhaps one of the reasons why Buddha did 
not countenance these rites, apart from the question of supersti- 
tions underlying them J 

Against mortifications and other ascetic practices. 

It is clear, from the dissatisfaction expressed by Buddha at the 
!'rnitlessness of his own mortifications during his spiritual disciple- 
ship under several preceptors in the first six years after his rciiiiri- 
ciation of the world, that he lost his belief in the mortifications as 
the means to salvation.*^ His enlightenment was preceded by the 
pursuit of the middle path in which the use of the necessaries of life 
as to food and raiment was not regarded as an obstacle in the 
attainment of spiritual success. Just as on the one hand the use of 
these necessaries must be combined with moral conduct, and medita- 
tion so on the other hand the ascetic practices if adopted in a mode- 
rate degree must be associated with the same tv?o essentials of spiri- 
tual life. Sanction was given by Buddha to a moderate use of asce- 
tic practices as a concession ^ to the strong tendency of the Indian 
mind, imbued/ as it had been .for a long time with the belief in the 
efficacy of such penances, to resort to the extreme forms of absti- 
nence from comforts of life or even painful methods of positively 

i Digh. Nik,, Bmhmajala and Kevaddha Sutfmitas. 

Majjh. Nik., I, pp. 77ff.; 242-246. 

Dr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 219. 
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inflicting pain upon the bod}’^ as aids to the acquisition of spiritual 
merit in the direction of the mind towards the spiritual ideals. 
Buddha himself declared the hollowness of such extreme practices 
but left the moderate ones to be intertwined into the programoie of 
life of the Buddhist monks who must in all cases look upon the 
oltservance of the moral precepts in the practice of meditation as 
forming essentially the basis of his religion. I need not dilate on 
what constituted the right conduct (stla) according to Buddha, for 
it forms the subject-matter of a large section of Buddhist religious 
literature which is widely known. Suffice it to say that Buddha 
insisted on the moral purity in the use of speech, mind and body for 
all those who join the Buddhist order in and through which the 
salvation lies. He prescribes certain rules for the observance of 
the laity but the means to salvation does not exist in their ways of 
life though conforming to the prescribed rules. The means are to 
be found in the monastic order which for this reason engaged priiici- 
pally his attention. This is a great departure from the doctrines of 
the Hindus whose declare that salvation is not the mono- 

poh’ of monastic or ascetic life but is also within the reach of stu- 
dents or lioiiseliolders provided they desire it keeolj^ in and through 
the performance of their respective duties. As to the mode of medi- 
tation adopted by Buddha, it is evident from the Buddhist w orks or 
extracts on meditation such as the M alias atipaiiliana SntUmla, tlie 
Paiisambhidamagga, the Visiiddliimagga, etc., that it was kept free 
irom the practices belonging, to hatha-yoga as also from the vseveral 
forms of manas or prdndyama. For instance in the Majjhima 
Fikdya,'^ Buddha inculcates the avoidance of the mechanical pro<‘-ess 
by which the tongue is pushed backwards towards the palate, a device 
that is so often resorted to in the Hindu system of yoga. Buddha 
has in short desired to keep his yogamarga free from anything that 
are fanciful, severe or unnecessary to the concentration of the 


^ Majjh, Xil\, 1, pp. 242-244. 

2 Buddha's attitude towards the Hiudu ascetic practices is set forth in nuiny 
phiees of the one of . which., is for instance — 'An ascetic who 

adopted the mode of taking food in the manner of a dog or cow iJeukkur^^atiko or 
gomtiho) takes rebirth on account of his penance in this life either as a dog or 
a cow and if he longs to be reborn in the world of gods as a result of ids 
penances in this life, he is doomed to perdition for the w*rong view he hoId«.'* 
Majjh. Nik. I, p. 239 : fl, pp. 387, 388. 
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Moreover, the abnormal devices tend to create a pride in the minds 
of the sddhakas and impress the miinst-r noted spectators, if any, 
with admiration which might tempt the former to utilize for worldlj^ 
purposes^ The Buddhist path of meditation is thus a simplified 
process in which the elements of the Hindu yo/ja exist sometimes 
with some modifications but which has been kept clear of what was 
looked upon as either unnecessary, extraneous, or dangerous. It is 
suited to whoever join the monastic order provided by exercise of 
the sUas he had succeeded in developing frames of body and mind in 
which he could launch himself on an attempt to concentration of the 
mind leading to the ultimatewisdom. '' The states {samdpatti) in the 
Buddhist sjrstem of meditation \vere of importance, not merel}^ of 
importance for learners as a means for arriving at Nirvana, but the 
temporal release they afforded from the sense percepts and the con- 
crete way so highly esteemed that they were looked upon as iiixuries 
and enjoyed as such by the saints and by Buddha himself.’*'^ The 
ultimate object with which these meditations and forms of disci- 
pline were undertaken and towards which Buddha rose to relieve 
the people iiv his easy but certain way wxis Nirvana. 

The signifimMon oj Nhvmia. 

The signification of Nirvana has assumed various complexions at 
the hands of interpreters, but this much is certain that the attain- 
ment of same meant for an individual a permanent escape from the 
whirigig of Karma and re-birth with their attendant miseries. It is 
futile for us to try to define what is meant by this term : the Vedaii- 
tists might identify it with union with the Brahma the indescribable 
substratum of the phenomenal universe, the votaries of any of the 
highest deities such as Siva or Visnu might call it nvukti, or the Chris- 
tians might think it to" be nothing but salvation as conceived b}^ 
them ; but the fact remains that Buddha is himself alisolutely silent 
as to what he wanted the term to really mean. This attitude of 
Buddha is perhaps significant from one point of view% namely iris 
general unwillingness to enter into ultimate questions of metaphy- 
sics ; for a definition or a description oi Nirvana would certainh" 
liave led to the mention of things which would have proved a good 


i E.G. Dlgh. Nik., Ill, pp. 42ff. 

^ Prof. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations , pp. 282, 2SS. 
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groimd lor fruitless discussions among his followers as weli as among 
the Buddhists and non-Buddhists. To those who are far away from 
the state in which i thing might be a subject 

of differences of opinion, but to those who attained ity it was as 
clear as a perception though the attendant conceptions and feelings 
may lie be 3 ^ond the power of language to express. Indeed, disputes 
as to ontological questions often proves to be no better than like 
quarrels over tweedle-diim and tweedle-dee. Buddha was perfectly 
aware of the worthlessness of such discussions and the evil con - 
sequences and has for that reason been uniformly silent over ques- 
tions which otherwise might have given rise to the undesirable 
results.^ Suffice it to sa}^ that Buddhism relies ultimately upon 
success in thm yoga^ without which the life of a Buddhist cannot be 
complete. This is the fruition to which Buddhism leads and for the 
attainment of which it proposes to show^ the shortest way. 

It wdll thus be seen that Buddhism struck out a path of w-hioh 
easiness and simplicit}^ W’ere the characteristic features. These two 
features depended upon the fact that the undue importance attached 
by the Hindus to rites and practices that w^ere difficult to undertake 
on account of their elaborateness, or expenses, and the ardousness 
involved in them was absent in Buddhism. There were other 
reasons also for which Buddhism could attract the people far as 
its tenets and practices were concerned : 

(1) The avoidance of me ta physical questions rendered ic easily 
intelligible to the masses. 

(2) The greater play of reason instead of belief that in tlie Hindu 
system is so peremptority demanded by the sacred text.s and in 
.so wide a range of matters \vas an attractive feature to people 
Who developed more than others the habit of reasoning for 
themselves the good and bad side of the religious questions. 

(3) The doctrine of ahimsd and metta feeling advocating the exer- 
cise of mercy to all creatures and the brotherhood of all human 
beings appealed very much to the hearts of ail men, specially 
to those who were not staunch believers in the sacrifices but b\’ 


i Cf. Suita Nipaia (S.B.E.), pp. 167-174, The different.sehools of philosophy 
coBtradict each other, they proclaim diherent truths, but the truth is only one. 
As long as the disputations are going on, so long will there, be strife in th© 
world.'’ 
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independent reasoning looked upon the killing of hundreds of 
animal victims in the sacrifices as extremely cruel ; and also to 
those who though Hindus were feeling the exclusiveness of the 
Brahmanas in the treatment meted out to them. 

(4) Buddhism did not rely so much upon appeals to the sii|)er- 
iiatural as Hinduism did, always referring to the efficacy 
effected in unseen way by the utterance of mantras, the per- 
formance of the sacrifices, and in fact, compliance with the 
many rituals prescribed in the Sastras, The reference to this 
unseen and supernatural element in Hinduism became so much 
exaggerated that an error in the smallest detail of a ritual or a 
mistake in the utterance of a single syllable of a mawim hacl 
to be expiated by proper ceremonies or rectified by going 
through the same things again, and the belief of the clients of 
the priests appear to have approved of such demands upon 
their credence. There are many other directions in which ex- 
aggerated demands upon the belief of the laity in general were 
made by the Brahmanas. But Buddhism was shorn to a very 
great extent of such utilizations of the supernatural element 
that often mystified the vision of the laity in regard to having 
a clear idea of what the religion was and what the}^ were ac- 
tually doing. This gave Buddhism a practical turn making it 
include rites and ceremonies with their accompanying formulas 
that the masses could understand and the reason of which was 
generally patent to their understanding. 

(5) Tbe language in which it was preached and its ceremonies 
were conducted was the dialect of the people concerned ami 
therefore their reason could obtain greater scope for exercise in 
the intelligent following of the discourse or the rituals to which 
they attended, wffiile Sanskrit used by the Brahmanas in con- 
nection with all religious matters could not satisfy them in 
these respects. 

(6) The great stress laid by Buddhism upon right conduct so 
much so that it became one of its most prominent features, was 
also a cause for an attractive factor. Buddhism is often des- 
cribed as an ethical religion on the ground of the prominence of 
this feature as against several others that are emphasized ijin 
other systems of religioh. From the very time when a convert 
enters into the monastic order up to the time when he attains 
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to Arhathood, the keynote of his life is right condnct. Ordi- 
narily the unsophisticated conscience of even an untutored man 
approves very greatly the intrinsic rightness of a scheme of 
conduct that proposes to deal out goodwill and charity to all, 
strict continence, and silent forbearance that seize an error in 
an act where others would have seen offence and ilh will. Upon 
this view of man that has its root in his inborn conscience rests 
the strength of the tabie.s of the rules of conduct for general 
guidance like the ten commandments of the Bible and it was 
to this element in man’s mental constitution that this side of 
Buddhism appealed so much, and appeals even now. 

(7) The prevalence of the practice of i^oga had become widel}'' 
spread for a long time previous to the advent of Buddha 
and carried with it the general belief among the Hindus 
tliat it was one of the most potent instruments for appealing 
to the highest spiritual progress. Buddha was also an advocate 
of yoga and, as already stated, laid the greatest stress on 
it with its preliminary right conduct and so forth which 
might be regarded as making an individual fit for the exercises 
of mind and body that it involved by separating it from the 
mortifications which he regarded as useless. It was only ren- 
dered simpler and more popular, while to this method of spiri- 
tual culture he made a contribution of his own in which the 
realization of impermanence of the world, the absence of soul, 
i.e. an indestructible and permanent entity, and the existence 
of suffering in all worldly affairs, would lead to a habitual 
practice of astdhgika margra and the attainment of bliss by 
the dispersal of ignorance {avidyd) the root-cause of misery. 






JATAKA- ST0tl[E8 IM-THE DASAKUMARAGAmTA.''. 

By Nilmani ChakravartYj M.A. 

In the sixth chapter of the DaMkimiaracarita th.e hero Mitra* 
gupta tells four stories to a BraJmiamksasa by way of ilhxstratiBg 
his answers to four questions put by the latter. The stories are 
those of Dhuininlj GVjiiiinI, Nimbavati and Nitanibavatn The first 
two stories are to be found in the present collection of Pali Jataka 
stories. The story of DhuminI is more or less identical with the 
OnUapadiima Jataka (Jataka Yol. II, p. 116) and that of Goinini is 
similar to the stoyy of Amaradevlj the wife of Mahosadha in the 
Mahmimmagga Jataka (JatakaYoi. VI, p. 366). Without repeating 
the stories here I give the principal points of agreement and differ- 
ence between the two sets of stories. 

The Story of DhumixI. 

1 have said before that this story is substantially the same as the 
CuUapadumajaiaka. In the Jataka the personages are a prince 
named Padumakiimara and his six brothers together with their wives 
and the place is Benares. In the DaMkumdramrUa the personages 
are three wealth}? brothers Dhanaka, Dhanyaka and Dhanyaka and 
their three wives and the place is Trigarta. In the Jataka the 
eldest brother is the hero of the stoiw but in the Dakihmndmcarita 
the youngest brother is the hero. In the Jataka the princes were 
banished by their father who was afraid that they would usurp the 
k ingdom, but in the DaMkumaracarita the three brothers remained at 
home. The princes in the Jataka leaving their father's kingdom 
came to a wilderness and could not get food while the three brothers 
in the Da mkiimdraccm^^ were oppressed by a famine caused by long 
draught lasting for twelve years. The princes killed the wife of 
the youngest brother first and ate her flesh while in the Dakiknmara- 
carita the wife of the eldest brother was first killed. In the 
Jataka the elde»st prince used to eat one out of two shares of flesh 
given to him and his wife and kept the other but there is no such 
thing in the story in the Daktkumaracariia, Both the Prince in the 
Jataka and the youngest brother la the DaMkumaracarita fled on 
the proposal of killing their wives, the prince only taking time by 
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4)ffeiing to his brothers the six portions he preserved. Botii of 
them carried their wives on their shoulders. Both gave to their 
wives their blood when they were thirsty but the youngest brother 
in the Damkmndracaritei gave his own desh also to his w’'ife to eat. 
Then the prince began to live by the bank of the Ganges which he 
reached after great difficultyj wdiiie the hero in the IMsahumaracarita 
in a forest. Each of them met with a man whose hands, feet j nose 
and ears were cut off, but under different circumstances. The prince 
found the man on a vessel (ammana) carried by the stream -while 
the hero in the Daktkumdracari^^^^^ man on his way and 

carried him on his shoulder along with his wife. Both of them 
cured them and the wives of both in their absence committed adiil- 
terv wdth them and afterwards concocted plans for killing their 
husbands; the wife of the prince under the pretext of performing 
a worship on the top of a mountain by throwing Iiim down the 
precipice and the woman in the Dakikumaramrita bv tbro\ving 
her husband into a well, by telling him to draw w^ater pretending 
herself to be ill. The prince in Jakilca was saved miraculously 
by a huge lizard {godJid) Avhile the hero of the Da^alcurmrmmita was 
saved by some passers by. Then both of them went towards their res- 
pective homes. The prince went back to his father’s kingdom, coming 
to know of his father’s death and became king and erecting alms- 
houses began to give alms to beggars and at last saw his wife as a 
beggar carrying on her head her maimed lover, whom she declared as 
her own husband, and after giving out her sinful conduct he punished 
her. The hero of the story in the Dakikumdracariia on the other 
hand, while travelling in the country of Avanti, was met by his wife 
who was carrying her maimed lover and was accused by her as the 
person who maimed her lover whom she declared to be her lawful 
husband and was ordered to be executed but was saved by his wife’s 
lover who declared the whole tl'uth. 

The main incidents of these stories are so very alike that one may 
be said to be derived from the other or it may be that they are only 
different versions of the same story. 

The Story of GomtnI. 

This story as I have already said is substantially the same a 
the- story of Amaradevi in the Jataka, In both the 

stories the heroes left their homes in disguise in quest of brides be 
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cause tliought that girls selected by others may not be liked by 
them* the hero in the Jataha story was disguised as a mender of old 
clothes and that in the story in theDasakumaramrita as an astrologer^ 
Each of them went to a family of banker who was formerly very 
wealtli,y but then in abject condition. Both of them applied similar 
though not the same tests to their brides selected. The hero in the 
Ja-taka gave to his bride half a nalika of rice and ordered her to pre- 
pare rice-gruel, rice and cake while the hero in the DaMkumaracarita 
gave a prastha. of paddy to his bride and ordered her to prepare 
dinner; Both of them succeeded well and were married. Then both 
\vere taken b,y their husbands to their houses and tested there also 
though in different ways, in which too they stood the test well. 

A study of both these sets of fables reveads this fact that they are 
.substantially the same. The stories in the DaMkiimBramrita are 
more artistic and the supernatural element such as the saving of the 
life of the prince in the Jaiaka is absent in them. For this reason it 
can be easily said that the stories in the Jatahi collection are older 
and those in the Daktkiimaracarikt later although the difference in 
time wm not very great. Otherwise there would not have been so 
close resemblance amongst them. 



' ' THE R.ELIGION OF 

; Hy-M. Ghosh.^ ■ ^ 

. Fi-oiirtiie Kalinga Edict it. is clear that in the 9th year of Asoka’s 
reign and after , the conquest ■ of ' Kalihga the emperor chaiiged his 
.religion., .What, was the religion ■ of Asoka before, the 9th jeBbi l In 
his .first Rock Edict, he says , 

ig;’qf^Tir i t mmm fwfsr' % 

(H) 1 h 1 ( wit:) 

'' Before this, many thousand lives were killed' every day for sou|) 
in the kitchen of the God’s beloved gracious king. But now that 
this law edict has been incised, onl^r threedives are , killed, two pea- 
cocks and. one deer. 

But even this deer is not permanent.” 

Both the Ealiiiga Edict and Bock Edict I clearly point to a change 
of faith of Aso.ka.and, we know from the former that, it took place in 
the 9, th year , of his reign. We also know that '.in the former faith 
animal sacrifice. „ ,w.as an ,. iniportant.'.element of the worship. It is a 
patent fact that. both in, the Vedie. rites, and, in the worship of SaMa 
deities . sacrifice was , an important .■ feature^ of the religious rites. 
From, .several .passages of Kautilya^’s- it is clear that at 
that time., along with '.the Vedic .rites,. deities were also wor- 

.sbipped. In Kaiitilya we .have— 

" Having, seated, himself in. the room where the sacred fire has been 
kept, he shall attend to the' business of physicians and ascetics prac- 
tising austerities ” (Kautdiya’s p. 39), 

Further there is the passage, 

, ^ -1 

The temple of Durga, in the middle of the City, to be roustructed ” 
{IbicLj p. 56). 

Arthamdra has been supposed to have been written by Kautilya 
in the reign of Candragupta, the grandfather of Asoka. Kautilya 
when speaking of the fortified city is supposed to describe Patali- 
putra. if we accept the above, then we can say that the sacrifices 
alluded to in the Rock Edict I quoted above refer to the killing of 
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animaJs before goddess Durga, the fiesli being subsequently cooked 
and distributed. Asoka being in early life a foliower of this deity 
naturally sacrijSced animals for her propitiation. For a long time 
even when Asoka became a convert to his new religion as mentioned 
in the Kalihga- Edict he could not stop the sacrifice of animals before 
gnddess Durga as she was regarded as his 

It appears from the dedication of caves to the Ajlvikas that Asoka 
in his 13th year was a follower of this particular class of ascetics: 
In the 20tb year he made another gift of love to the Ajlvikas. Thus 
after the 13 tlr till the 20th year he ax)pears to have been a great ad- 
mirer of the Ajivikas who, it will appear, were an important party of 
the Jaina community. In the 21st year of his reign we find Asoka 
visiting the birthplace of Sakyamuni Buddha. It therefore appears 
that he must have been made a convert to the Buddhist faith be- 
tween the 20th and 21st year. Tradition says that Upagupta of 
Mathura converted Asoka into Buddhism. In the Nigiiva pillar we 
also find Asoka improving the stupa of Kanakamuni for the second 
time. Thus it appears that after the conquest of Kaliiiga in the 
ninth year of his reign and before his 14tli year he was a staunch 
follower of Ajivika party of the Niggantha commiinit^v and betw^eeii 
his 1 4th and 20th year he was vacillating between his faith in the 
Ajivika sect and the Buddhist religion. Further from the 21st year 
till his death he was a staunch adherent of the Buddhist faith. 

The respect for the Ajivika sect did not die with Asoka, for we 
find his grandson dedicating caves to the Ajivika sect just after iiis 
consecration. Now who were the Ajivikas ? Ruddolph Hoernle has 
brought together all the facts bearing on this point [Encyclopcjedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Yo\. I, pp. 24-63). We find these mendicants 
mentioned in AhguUaranikdya, iii, 276. {Dialogues of the Buddha, tran- 
slated T. W. Rhys Davids, pp. 71-220). Jaina scriptures mention 
Gosala Mankhaliputta, an important leader of the Ajlvikas. contem- 
porary of Mahavira, the 24th Ttrthahkara of the Niggantha com- 
munity. The word Mahkhaliis in Pali Makkali and in Sanskrit it is 
Maskari. Panini derives the wmrd from Maskara (vi. 1, 154) — bamboo- 
staff and means that they were mendicants who carried bamboo-staffs 
in their hands. They were also called Ekadandins. The word Man- 
khaliputta w ould mean mendicant of the Ekadandin order as different 
from the Buddhist and Niggantha monks. For example, Mahavira 
w^as called Niggantha-piitta. i.e. a mendicant of Niggantha order. 
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From the passages in the seventh *4 (Uvasaga Dasao, edited by R. 
Hoenile. in the Bibliothica Indica) and Bhagcwati Sutra ^ it appears 
that these A jivikas had great points in agreement with the Niggaii- 
tha cominunity although there were points of difference as well. In 
36th chapter of the Buddhist MajjkimaniMy^^^^ (i. 238) Saccaka, a 
follower of the Niggantha order, is represented as expressing to 
Buddha, the practices of the xAjjvika.s. the followers of Gosala Maii- 
khali-putta, Nanda Yaccha and Kissa Sahkicca. '' They discard all 
clothing (acelaka) they lick their food out of their hands . . . 

In the life time of Mahavira, when the xAjlvika leader Gosala be- 
came separated from the Niggantha community on account of his 
evil ways of life, there remained some Ajivikas who retained the pe- 
culiar ideas on the points of total nakedness, non- possession of a 
bowl, imperfect regard for life, distinctive mark of a staff, etc. 
Early in the 3rd century B.G. the Ajivikas or Trairasikas defiiiitelj^ 
and finally separated to form a separate order and came to be known 
as Digambaras. We come across this title for the first time in the 
9th century A.D. when Silanka (0. 876 A.T>.) commenting on the 
objection made by some to Mahavira’s ‘ four restrictions ’ in the 
Sutra Kriahga {Jam^^ Sutra ii. 267) stated that the reference is to 
the Ajivikas or Digambaras, In another place be identifies the fol- 
lowers of Gosala with the Trairasikas. In Abkidhana Eainaniala 
(ii. 1S9, 190) Halayudha mentions that Digambaras or Digvasas are 
also known as the Ajivas. 

The Digambaras differ to the present day from the Svetam haras 
on the points implied in the four restrictions enjoined by Mahavira. 

''Thus the restrictions re.spectmg the use of cold water and na- 
lira! seeds were intended to enforce extreme regard for any kind of 
ife ; but the Digambaras are said to be only moderately careful of 
animal life: while tiie Sveta mbaras are extremely so '' {hid Ant, 
XXXI 1, p. 46P) With respect to the fouilh restriction wliile both 
sects insist on the vow of chastity, they differ in regard to the ])osses- 
sion of the alms bowl. While the bowl belongs to the regular outfit 
t‘f the Svetambara monks, the Digambai^as are not permitted to carry 
it but receive their food in the palms of their hands (Oman.p, 151). 
The Digambaras like the Ajivikas or Trairasikas on admission as 
novice is supplied among other things black rod or Danda"' about 
5 ft. long and the professed monk always carries his staff. The 
difference between Ajivikas and Nigganthas or unfettered one (i.e. 
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unfettered from the bonds of Karma) was la existenee la the life 
time of Mahavira. By the time of Asoka they were two different 
sects of Jaiaas. Acute antagonism arose in the time of Bhadrabahu, 
but the difference ended in a rapture attributed to Chalika Rolia- 
gupta who was disciple of Mahagid from 269 to 239 B.C. Megas- 
thenes mentions a class of mendicants who took food from hand. 

It is now clear that the Ajivikas are a part}’ of the ’Niggaiitha 
community with vsome peculiar rules of conduct. They are the same 
as the Digambara of the present day. From the statement that 
Asoka gave two oaves in the Barabara Hills in the Gaya district to 
the Ajivika sect in his 13th and 20th years, it is clear that he was a 
follower of the Digambara Jainas up to the 20th yeaiy after which he 
began to pay attention to the Buddhists as well. Devdnmn ^>riya a 
title used by Asoka in his edict appears to liave been most likely 
first assumed by Candraguiata. With many other innovation, the 
title was probably adopted by Candragupta when he conquered the 
distant province of the Punjab. Candragupta wanted a title 
analogous to Shahan Shahi” (King of kings) being a Jaina he 
assumed the title of Deudndm Priya^ “MDeioved of the gods*’ by 
this he showed his allegiance to Jaina faith. Patanjali wliofloiir- 
Lshed in the reign of Piisyamitra writing (180 B.C.) about it in his 
Mahablimya considers the phrase to have been iise^d as a word of 
derision. The passage in Minor Rock Edict which reads as, 

has been translated by Thomas '' gods v'hicli were 
unmiKed were made mixed gods in Jambiidwipa.” In plain language 
it would mean that the worship of these gods that were not common 
were accepted by people. This worship of gods is incom]>atibie 
with the Buddhist faith. In the religion of the Jainas. gods have a 
recognized place in the religious faith of the worshippers. The 
word ' deva ” in the above passage may also mean Vedic or popular 
deity but when we find Asoka openly opposing Vedic sacrifice tlien 
it is inconsistent that he would retain his faith in the Vedic gods. 
In Rock Edict TX he disdains various ' mangalam'' which in the 
Jdtakas according to Mr. Senart means ordinary cult of Hindu 
deities. The word ** here I ^ only refers to Jaina deity 

to whom he professed allegiance up to his 20tii year and most 
likely this was the state religion of the Mauryas. There is also a 
tradition that Candragupta was a Jaina and abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son and died at Sravana Beiagola. Bijidiisara 
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might have I’everted to Brahmanical faith and revived Vedic sacri^ 
flee. Probably Asoka after Ms 9th year became a staiinch Jaina 
and made Jainism liis state religion. Later on while Asoka himself 
changed his religion it appears that Jainism remained the state 
religion .as we find .Dasaratha' again giving caves to Ajivikas in the 
Nagarjiina Hills. Siinci and Sarnath Pillar Edicts are later than 
the general Pillar Edict for the Kausa mb! schism Edict occupies a 
subordinate position in the Allahabad pillar. These minor pillar 
edicts breathe of Buddhism and are associated with Buddhist sites 
such as Sand, and Samatht ■ 

The Bhabra Edict was most likel\" issued about the time of Sane! 
and Sarnath and the likelihood is that it was promulgated after the 
third council held at Pataliputra, . . 

Rock and Pillar Edicts including the Minor Bock Edict were, it 
appears, : issued by Asoka as a Jaina. The Buddhist edicts therefore 
are Sanchi, Sarnath and Bhabra. Now bearing these facts in mind 
let us re.ad h,is Ruck Edicts' which were incised in the I4th and 15th 
years of Ms, reign. 

In the first edict he stops the killing of animals and inculcates 
the first .vow. ,of Parsva not to kill any living,, being (ahimsa), „, In 
the second edict he arranges for hospitals for both men and animals — 
a feature peculiar to the Jainas up to this time. The establishment 
of Finjrapole is invariably associated with the Jainas. In the Rock 
EdictVXAsokamvrites:----;- 

“ I may discharge nwl'.d ebt to .animal beings, and that while I 
make, some.' happy here, the 3 ’'':!nay 'in .the next world gain heaven.’^ 

In the 8th Edict he speaks of going out on tour well-enlightened. 
This shows that after the lOth year he became a follower of Jaina 
sect of Ajivika and giving up hunting used to go out on tour to 
visit Brahraanas, hermits, eiders, country and people. 

In the Rock Edict XII Asoka promulgated a peculiarly Ajivika 
doctrine not to extol one's own religion. It is on this point Gosala 
accused Mahavira of arrogance and considered him as not yet freed 
from Karma {Encydo'pmdia of Religion and Ethics^ VoL I, p. 2626). 
The toleration of all religions in Asoka is to be traced to his respect 
to the Ajivika sect. 

Aiioka's Pillar Edicts breathe of Ajivika doctrines as he is more 
liberal than that allowed by the Buddhist doctrines. He shows more 
carefulness to animal life, he is more liberal to ail religious orders 
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and expresses his belief in after-life and heaven. That Asoka late 
ill life became a convert to Buddhism there is no doubt. It is after 
this conversion that Bhabra Edict was issued and Sarnath and 
Sanci Edicts were promulgated. 
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ON THE DIFFERENT SULBA SUTJR.AS 
By N. K. Majumder, M.A. 

The Sulba Sutras give rules for the construction of Vedis and 
Agnis in connection with Yapias or Sacrifices* Hence they are but 
parts of Srauta StU-ras which lay down methods of procedure in con- 
ducting sacrifices. The Stdba Sutras generally occur as one or more 
chapters in treatises on Sutras, but they are also found 

separatel.y. 

As early as 1875 , Dr. Thibaiit had mentioned four systems of Sul’- 
ha Sutras — 

{ i ) Bamllidyana Sulba Sutra , 

(2) Apa&tamha Sulba Sutra. 

(3) Ildnava Sulba Sutra, 

all three belonging to Krsna Yajtirveda, and 

(4) Katyayana Sulba PariMsta, 
belonging to the Stikla Y ajurveda. 

Only very recently two others have been discovered — 

(5) Vdrdlm Sulba Stdra, 

being only two chapters of the Vdraha Srauta Sutra belonging to the 
Maitrayanlya Sakha of Krsna Yajurveda ; and 

(6) VddMiki Sulba Sutra ^ 

being portions of Vddhula Srauta Sutra. Dr. R. Shamashastry was 
very kind to draw my attention to one MS. of the Vdrdlm ^ulba- 
SMra in Mysore, while I found another in Bombay. The Vddhuda^ 
'Srauta Sutra was recently discovered in Madras. 

Of these the first and the fourth, na>melY Baudhd>y ana Sulba 'Sutra^- 
and the Kdlydymia Sulba PariHsia, were edited by Dr. Thibaut be- 
tween 1875 and 1880 from about six MSS. in all in the Pundit (O.S. 
Vols. 9 and 10, and New Series Vols. 1 and 4), with English Transla- 
tion, Notes. Extracts from Commentaries and Diagrams. But his 
edition of the Katyayana Sulba ParUista was not complete. 

The second, Apastamba ^ulba Sutra, was edited (from only four 
manuscripts) by Dr. Albert Biirk in Z.DM.O, in 1900-01, with 
German Translation, Notes, Extracts from three different Comment- 
aries, Diagrams, and a very valuable and comprehensive introduc- 
tion. An English edition of tbe Apastamba Sulba Sutra' has been 
36 
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.'undertaken by the Calcutta University, and will be shortly . piib- 
lished. 

In 1861 a facsimile of the MS. No. 17 in the Library of ‘‘Her 
Majesty’s Home Government of India/ ‘ namely, llmiava Ealpa 
Sutram ^ with. Bliasya by Kumarilaswami, was printed bv-^ Theodore 
Ooldstiicker, with a Preface on Indian Grammar, which has become 
elassical. In 1900 Dr. Friedrich Knauer published from St. Peters- 
burgli a supplementary edition of Manava Srauta Butrmn. But 
none of these contain any Snlba Sutra proper. 

Two MSS. of the text, one of which is with a commentar}^, have 
been recently acquired by the Calcutta University, and an English 
edition of the Manava Siilba Sutram is in the Press. 

As is well known, the Baudhayana Sidba Sutra is divided into three 
chapters : (1) the first chapter enunciates the more important of the 
geometrical rules which are necessary in the construcfion of the 

Vedis^' and the A r/^r^s*/'' defines certain measures and deals very 
briefly with the construction of the “ f edis ” ; (2) the second chapter 
deals with the rules for the relative positions of the three funda- 
mental Agnis in Niiya Sacrifices ; wdiile (3) the third chapter gives 
very elaborate rules for the construction of not less than twelve 
different kinds of Citis for Kdmya Sacrifices. 

The Kdtydyana Siilba ParUiata is, as its name indicates, intended 
to be, and is really, an Appendix onhy and gives very briefh’ some of 
the geometrical rules and some rules of construction also. One im- 
portant thing in this Sidha PaTiHsta \% that it indicates a method of 
determining the Frdcip the East-west line of Symmetry which is 
the back-bone of all sacrificial constructions, while Baudhayana and 
take it for granted. 

The Apasiamha Sulha Sutra is divided into six sections, sub-divided 
into twenty-one chapters in all. The first section or the first 
three chapters give, m in Baudlmyana Sulha Sutra, the geometrical 
rules on which the construction of sacrificial Vedls and Agnis arc 
based. The second section, or the chapters 4-7. give a brief account 
of some of the important Feifa and their construction, as also of 
the Nitya Agnis and their position. The remaining sections 3-^6 
chapters 8-21, deal only with the construction of a Jiuinber of Kdmya 
Agnis, but the rules are, except in two cases, very brief and never 
as elaborate as those given in thn Baudhayana Stdba Sfdra. Dr. Biirk 
in his Introduction discusses, among others, three very important 
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qiiestioris— '(i) the relative ages, of Apastamha and Baiidhuyana Sulba 
Suhxis, (2) the date of discovery in India of the Theorem of the Square 
on the Hypotenuse of .a .Right-angled Triangle, usually called Pytha- 
gorean :Theo„rem., but which, .according to Dr. Bur.k, must he placed 
aboiit'a thousand 3 ^ears before. Pythagoras was born, and (3) , how the 
Theoreni might have been discovered in its general form, and whether 
we -have in the sacrificial constructions the , necessary steps^ wh.ich 
.might lead to this discovery. 

Ill this connection J should like to emphasize one point. The 
growth of any science in India might be traced back to the 
necessities of that set of eminently practical people, the of 

the liberal Veclic pe.riod... Thus the construction , of tlie and 

the Agnis gave an impetus to the study of geometrical principle,s, 
as the performance of Sacridces precisely according to prescribed 
times and occasions gave rise to the study of the Heavens and 
the development of A.stronomy. In fact Aryabhata says, *‘'Tim9 
is infinite and luidistinguishable, without beginning and without 
end, and one part of it can be distinguished from another only with 
the' help of Planetary Motions’"'; thus planetary motions were' 
studied in. India as helping the divisio.!! of time, a,nd Aryabhata 
names the sectio.n in ivhieh he desc,ribes ■planetary motion as '^‘ Kala- 
kriyd-padad' But this has its ■advantages and disadvantages. ' So 
long as a science is studied only as subservient to practical needs, 
and not as a p'U.re science, it cannot grow bejmnd.a certain stage, 
.as it cannot grow beyond the g.ro-wth of the self-same practical needs 
which it serves, and it dies out as the nation loses vitality and a.s 
.those needs disappear. This has been the case rvith India, The 
.advantage is only this— -that its history ■ can be traced back to the 
needs whicii first gave life to it. 

The 3!mwv(j Snlhc^ Sfitra m divided into 7 sections — (1) The first 
gives the preli]ninaries~-a description of the string' and the gnomon 
(instroments of measurement), methods of determining the Easfc-wcd; 
Line, definition of certain measures of length, and a method of 
GonstiUetion of a square without the help of a rational right -angle ti 
tria-nglo. (2) Sections II-VI deal with the construction of various 
Vedis for different sacrihees — Fdka-yajna, DarM~purmrmsa. Mdruti 
and Varum Vedis ^ the Pltresii VecU and the PaSuki Vedi, and a 
comprehensive account of the SaumiM Vedi for Agnispma ” 
sacrifice, with the auxiliary construction of Sadas/^ Dkisnym'" 
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Bavirdhdnaf^etQ, (3) Section VII gives some measures of gold for 
Daksina purposes, and rules for the construction of the Snparna- 
Gitif ’ which is intended to be a model form. 

Thus it will be seen that the Sulha Sutras of the Krsna Yajur- 
veda are supplementary to one another. The VdrdMa Snlba^ Sutra 
is a short treatise dealing with the same subject. The Vadlmla 
SraukifSditra contains some of these rules scattered over the Text. 



DIFFICULT LABOUB, AND ITS TREATMENT ACCORDING 
TO THE ANCIENT HINDU RHYSIGIANS. 

By Ekendranath Ghosh, M.Sc., M.D,, F.E.M.S., etc. 

General Introduction. 

The management of women during the entire course of pregnancy 
and parturition did not escape the keen attention of the ancient 
Hindu phj^sioians who were equally versed in manual and instru- 
mental application for the conduction of labour in abnormal cases. 
Although the science and art of obstetrics did not form the subject 
of such a thorough and detailed study in comparison with the 
present day knowledge of the Western Obstetricians on a hrm scien- 
tific basis, it cannot be denied that however empirical the old A}^!’- 
vedic system might have been, the long continued observations, the 
thorough experience thereby obtained and the common sense appli- 
cations of the ancient Hindu medical practitioners are full^^ dis- 
played in the methods enforced b^^ them for the management of 
difficult (obstructed) labour. The concise wa}^ of dealing with the 
subject and the subsidiary importance attached to it- are no doubt 
due to want of printing in those days, but also, to a certain extent 
at least, due to the fact that the practical application of obstetrics 
was of much less necessity in those ancient times than at present 
owing to the decided superiority of the women of the past in health. 

The aetiology and varieties of difficult labour, cias^sifi:ed accord - 
iiig .to abnormal prese,o tat ions and their management are dealt 
with in a few renowned A.yurvedic works now available. ■The, 
foremost of these is SusmtastMnhita (I) which seems to be the 
oldest and perhaps dates back to the sixth century B.C. Susrut 
deals with the subject at length in the section on Aetiology 
{Nidanadhanrwi, Oha^pter \MIl) and in the section on Tiierapeutics 
{OikiisdsiJhnjuim^ Chapter XV). The next comprehensive treatise is 
Astangasmngraha (2) by BagbhaU The present subject is considered 
in the section on Anatomy (SdnrastJmnam, Chapter IV). Bagbhat 
has another treatise in a somew'hat condensed form under the name 
of Asimigahrdaya (3) which deals with the present matter in the 
section on Anatomy {Sanrastlmrmm, Chapter II). Bagbhat has 
practically reproduced ail the teachings of Susrota in a condensed 
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form with, a few additions and alterations. Of a mucdi later date 
we have two other treatises, viz, Mddhavanidana (4) bv Madhavkar 
(a book on Aetiolog}^ and Pathology of diseases, complied from 
various authorities) and Blidvaprahasa (5) by Bhavamih'a (a similar 
compilation, work). ■ Madhava devotes the 76th cha.pfcer on thev sub- 
ject under the name of Aetiology of obstructed labour iMu^ia- 
garhlia-niddna). A few verses of the chapter 78 [Y ordrogMkikdm) 
of the first part of BhdvaprakaM are devoted for the purpose. 

x4etiolooy of Obstructed Labour and Abnormal 
Presentation. 

This matter receives a full consideration in ( i ) [sect. i . chap 8J . 
The hypothesis, as set forth by Susrut. is this: First, the ovum is 
detached from the uterine wall. Secondly, if the detached ovum, 
instead of dying, continues to develop in the uterus, it does not 
take a natural course during parturition (i.e. does not present 
normally) and remains impacted at the entrance of the parturient 
canal as it cannot be exx^ulsed owing to the deranged apdnavdyu (the 
deranged nerve force acting on the organs concerned in the function) ; 
it thus gives rise to an obstructed labour. 

The various conditions which cause a detachment of the ovum 
are thus enumerated by Susrut (para. 2) : Sexual intercourse 'during 
pregnancy, riding in a carriage, or on horseback, travelling, a false 
step, a fall, pressure on the gravid uterus, running, a blow, sitting 
or lying on an uneven surface or in an unnatural posture, fasting, 
voluntary repression of any natural calling of the body, partaking 
of very astringent, pungent or bitter articles of food, eating too 
much gl’eeii vegetables, or alkaline substances, (a vei\v common 
habit in pregnant women is to chew burned earth in the form of 
thin prepared plates), dysentery, vomiting (or use of emetics), 
])urgatiou, swinging, indigestion and induction of premature labour 
(or abortion). 

The ovum thus severed and displaced from its seat is said to 
excite contractions of the uterine wall and also to induce spasmodic 
contraction of the intestinal cavities after causing ],)ain in the region 
of the liver, spleen and in the intestinal canal. The '' apanaimju ” 
thus obstructed through the spasmodic contraction of the abdomen, 
is said to produce one of the symptoms, as noted below. Now so 
far as we can have the conception of agmnavdyuf' it seems to 
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correspond to the nerve impulses arising ^roin the uterine wall and 
extending reflexly to the other abdominal viscera through the auto- 
iioinous nerve cord and plexuses of the abdominal region. These 
reflex symptoms are spasmodic' pains in the sides, in the neck of the 
bladder, in the, pel vie, cavity, in the ,abdomen generally or in the 
vagina, or distension of the abdomen with obstruction of the bowels 
or retention of urine. The contraction of the uterine wall destroys 
the immature foetus by causing bleeding from the uterine cavity* 

If the severed foetus, how^ever, survives and continues to develop, 
it takes an abnormal course and presents at the entrance of the 
parturient canal. It is either impacted there or it cannot be ex- 
pulsed as the deranged apdnavdyu cannot help it to do so (i.e. the 
nerve impulses which help the ex|)ulsion of the foetus through the 
contractions of the uterine walls fail to do so) . 

Bagbhat (2, section on Anatomy, Chap. IV, paras. 82-8;l) expresses 
a similar view, but he seems to lay special stress on the action of de- 
ranged nerve force which pressing abnormall}? on the ovum (through 
the contractions of the uterine walls) gives rise to the innumerable 
varieties of the obstructed labour. 

Madhavakar mentions fear, any sort of external vioieoce, eating 
or drinking of pungent or hot food as the causes of abortion which 
is attended with pain and bleeding. He also includes fever in the 
same category. He also adds that the' obstructed labour is ca, used 
by the deranged vdyu. 

This ancient Ayurved,ic view of .the secondary retention' and fur- 
,tLier develop.ment of the foetus iS' parallelled by a similar theory of 
the Western Obstetricians in the causation of placenta previa,. 
Avhich is accompanied by an unusual frequency of abnormal pre- 
sentations, especially transverse and breech forms. Thus Wiliiams 
(Ohstelrics, 1917, p. 885)' says : '' The older authorities believed that 
placenta previa was due to the separation itom its attachment of a 
normally implanted ovum, which, falling to the lower portion of 
the uterus, coritracteil new connections just before escaping 
through the cervix Of course the theory has now proved errone- 
ous from well-based evidences. Williams again notes (p. 887) : 

As the placenta previa occupies the low^er portion of the uterine 
cavity, it interferes with the accommodation of the foetal head and 
consequently abnormal presentations are unusually frequent, Mul- 
ler having noted 272 transverse and 107 breech presentations la 
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1148 cases,’’ It is also interesting to note that the varieties of 
abnormal presentations mentioned by the ancient Ayurvedic physi- 
cians mostly fall under these two headings. Lastly the frequent 
occurrences of early uterine haemorrhage mentioned by the Ayurve- 
dic ph^^sicians points to the fact that they must have dealt with 
placenta previa inmost cases of obstructed labour, although they 
had evidentl}^ no idea of the nature of this serious condition. 

Varieties of Obstructed Labour and Abnormal- 
Presentation. 

Both Susrut {Cihitsitasthdnam. Chap. XV, para. 2) and Bagbhat 
(2, Sdrirasthanam, Chap. IV, para. 83) consider that in short the 
obstruction of the foetus in the parturient canal is caused in three 
ways, known as Garbhasanga. Susrut mentions them as caused by 
the head, shoulder or hips presenting in a wrong way and impacted 
in the passage. Bagbhat says of the three positions as upward, 
transverse and downward, hence his version is more logical than 
Susrut’ s. According to Bagbhat the innumerable varieties of ob- 
structed labour can be brought together under these three headings. 

Susrut mentions four abnormal presentations as recognized by the 
authorities of his days : They are Kilah, PraHIchura, Btjaka and 
Pariglia, He himself recognizes eight varieties both in the section on 
aetiology and in the section on treatment. Bagbhat (2) also men- 
tions eight positions of the foetus, although he noted that there are 
innumerable forms of obstructed labour. Bagbhat (3) further notes 
four forms under the name and a fifth form with prolapse 

of vagina. Madhavakar (4) enumerates twelve forms, his SankUaka 
being identical with of Susrut. Bhavamisra (f>) simply quotes 
the passages from 

The various foims of abnormal presentations may be thus classi- 
fied : — 

(I) Simple pre6entation.-~-Onlj one member of the body presents 
at the passage, 

(A) Cephalic presentation, 

(a) Vertex presentation. This form is mentioned by all the aiithori 
ties. The inclusion of vertex presentation (the most constant form 
in normal labour) in difficult and obstructed labour clearly shows 
that the cases of occipito-posterior presentation which do not termi- 
nate in normal labour must have attracted the attention of Hindu 
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physicians. Further the obstructed labour due to a large head 
(h 3 'drocephalus being the commonest cause) was also noticed b}^ 
Madhavakar and Bhavamisra. 

(6) Face presentation is noted b^r Madhavakar and Bhavamisra- 
It is quite probable that the brow presentation of the present day ob- 
stetricians was not differentiated from the face presentation in these 
ancient times. 

(B) Breech presentation. 

(a) Ordinary breech presentation. Susrnt mentions the form with 
the breech presenting rather obliquely, with the body flexed and 
thighs flexed up on the body. This corresponds to the frank breech 
presentaMon (Williams, p. 224). Bagbhah(2) meiitions a frank breecli 
presentation in which the jaghana (pubic region) descends first. 

(b) Knee presentaf don (thigh piesentation) is mentioned by Siisrut. 
He recognized two forms : one in which both the thighs descend firsts 
the other in which, one thigh presents, the othe,r being flexed on the 
abdomen. The latter form is also noted by Bagbliat (3) as a variety 
of Viskambha, 

(c) Footling presentation Bagbliat (2) considers the form in 
which one or both the feet may present. He also notices (3) one in 
which a singie foot presents, the other foot being impacted in the 
passage (a form of Viskamhha). 8usrut probably meant this form 
although he used the term Sakfhi which ordinarily means thigh. 

(C) Transverse presentation. Practically all the forms wer*- recog- 
nized by the ancient Ayurvedic physicians. Hiisr ut and following him 
Idadhava and Bhavamisra used the term ParigJm for the transverse 
presentation in general, when the foetus remains obstructing the en- 
trance of the passage transversely like a bolt. Madhava m.entio,tis 
still .another form i,n which the flexed {kmhja) bod}^ presents at the 
,e,ntrance. Another form is recognized by Susrnt as KiJit (SauMIa- 
oi Madhava) in which the hands, legs and the head are turned up- 
wards. This evidently points to a transverse presentation in the 
fli\-t and early sec*ond stage of laliour when the foetus is undergoing a 
moulding '' wliicli results in the approximation of the head to the 
ventral siu'face of the child '' (Williams, p. 867). 

(a) Shoulder prese.iitation. The shoulder presentation is men- 
tioned by Siisrut (as one of the three types of Garhiursahga) and 
Bagbhat (2). Siisrut also mentions the neglected shoulder presenta- 
tion in which one or both hands prolapse into the vagina. He 
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recogiiiy.ed the position of the child in the first ca.'Se (when one hand 
prolapses) as he notes that the head of the foetus is thrown upon the 
chest. He further mentions that the head is Hexed on the chest 
when both the hands prolapse. Bagbhat (3) makes the mention of 
a shoulder presentation with one hand prolapsing into the vagina 
under the name of fishcmihlm (one of the four forms named by him). 
Both Siih’iit and Bagbhat (3) deal with a form named Pdrsmpavrt- 
taMras and Pdr^vcwrUasiras respective!}^ by them. The name literal- 
ly means * head displaced to the side.’ It is undoubtedly a case of 
shoulder presentation. 

(5) Chest, hack and side presentations are all mentioned by Susrut . 

KUa {SahkUaka) 'is '.perhaps a presentation. He .distinctly 

notes that either chest, side or back may present at the entrance of 
vagina. Madhavakar also mentions that the back or the side (bent 
with the convexity downwards in either case) may also present. 

(11) Corn/pound presentations are carefully dealt with by all the 
authorities. The following forms were recognized : — - 

{a) Head presentation with one or both hands prolapsing. The 
presentation of the head with hand is called Bljaka by Susrut. 
The term is used by Madhava and Bhavamisra for one with both the 
hands prolapsing at the sides of the head. 

(6) Head presentation with two hands, and two legs. This form 
is called Pratikhura by Susrut, Madhavakar and Bhavamisra. Both 
Susrut and Bagbhat (2) mention this form as one with the trunk 
doubled up and presenting by the hands, legs and the head; he 
does not give any name. In the other treatise (3) Bigbliat seems 
to describe the same as w variety- of Viskanibha. Arundatta, in his 
commentary on Asidhgahrdaya, w to recognize this type of 
Viskambha, as sometimes presenting by head, sometimes by hands 
and sometimes by legs only. But the careful serutinization of the 
text, as well as its comparison with the definition in Astdiigasam- 
(jralm do not allow such an inference. 

Prognosis. 

It has been made to depend upon the following considerations : — 

(I) The condition of the mother. The following sigos on the part 
of the mother are mentioned by Susrut as sure indications of impend- 
ing death of the mother : violent tossing of the head in agony, cold 
clammy surface of the body and network oi large blue veins on the 
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side.s and front of the abdomen. Both Bagbliat (2) and Siisrut note 
that the cases witl'L the, following complications should be given up 
as hopeless. Those mentioned by Susriit are abnormal sense-percep- 
tions, convulsions, displacement of the uterus and vagina, contracted 
pelvis (narrowing of the pelvic cavity) ,■ a pain somewhat like the 
after-pain of delivei^y., respiratory trouble, cough and vertigo. Bag- 
bhat (d) adds the foiloAving to them : cold skin, eructations of gases 
with a purulent odour. He notes that' the death of the mother in 
an obstructed labour is brought about by breathlessness, the impact- 
ed foetus acting as a fo.reign body. 

(2) The variety of obstructed labour. Susri.it considers the 
kJinra form and that in which one leg presents and the other leg 
remaiiis iiiipacted in the passage as irremediable, but Bagbliat (2) 
advises operative measures in both of them, if simple manipulations 
fail. 

Ill this connection should be mentioned the folio wing remarks of 
Bagbliat (2). If i,n any case the manual or instrumental measures, 
according to circumstances aie not resorted to or are applied in- 
sufiiciently or wrongly, the death of the mother is sure to occur or 
else ail abdomina! complication or stone formation will arise. 

Lastly tlie death of the child in the womb may be ascertained, 
according to Sasriit by the absence of foetal movements, or of any 
labour pain, or by a .veliowish or brownish complexion of the 
motlier, cadaverous .smell in the mother's breath, colic pain in the 
abdomen and its distension (peritonitis). 

According to the methods adopted by the ancient Ayurvedic 
physicians, the treatment may be dealt with under the following 
headings.,:. — 

(1) Xon-iiiterference in eases considered hopeless owing to the 
condition of the mother or due to the particular form of abnormal 
presentation. This question lias already been dealt with under 

Prognosis. 

(2) The treatment of cases which are eoiisidertd remediable. 
The treatment is properly resolved into three steps : {a) expectant 
treatment; (6) manual interference, and (c) application of instrii- 
ments. 

The expectant treatment consists in the recitation of sacred 
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verses {^nantras) in the hearing of the mother. Such a procedure is 
mentioned both by Susrutand Bagbhat (2), Susrut advises emplo}^- 
ment of proper and useful medical remedies at the same time. He 
further states that the recourse to this sort of treatment should ba 
reserved for cases in which the preliminary attempts at effecting the 
parturition had failed. Bj\gbhat (2) distinctly mentions that ac" 
cording to some authorities the common procedure is to incise the 
foetal membranes, while according to others the proper course 
is to try the sacred verses. But in the other work (3) he advises 
the application of medicine repeatedly in the vaginal canal, utter- 
ances of sacred verses and prescribing of medicine for the coming 
out of the foetal membranes ; he then recommends manual inter 
ference if the above measures fail. In this connection Susrut urges 
that every care should be taken and no pains spared to deliver the 
child alive, if ]iot already dead in the womb. 

In the case of failure in expectant treatment both Susrut and 
Eagbhat advise manual interference. Both of them note that the 
king should be informed aud all manipulations done with the great- 
est care and coolness. audin the presence of aa expert (specialist). 
In Bhavaprakdki we find the mention of female attendants (nurse) 
for the purpose. If the foetus is dead in the womb, it should be at 
once removed from the uterus by manual application, it is an 
important point to note that although Susrut distinctly mentions 
the death of the foetus in the womb as the indication for manual 
interference, it is distinctly understood from the later passages that 
the same measures are equally applicable in case of the child still 
alive in the womb. 

The various methods of manipulations (including operative 
measures) are thus cited by Susrut and Bagbhat : — 

(1) The lifting or upward displacement of the foetus (Ullmrsariarn), 

(2) The bringing down of the foetus by traction {ApaJcnrsaiiaai). 

(3) Ce^liBslio YeY&ioix {Sthdmpcwartam This rendering is made 
according to the notes of Dalian (the well-known commentatoi' of 
Susrut). Others think this manoeuvre a version in general. 

(4) Podalic version (VtkaHmiam) . So far as we understand from, 
the description it stands for internal podalic version. 

(5) Incision into the body of the foetus {Bhe/lan). This pro- 
cedure was adopted in craniotomy and embryotomy, both practised 
by the ancient physicians. 
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(6) CuttiBg away of a portion of the body of the foetus {Cheda- 
nmn). This was practised in ancient times for shoulder presenta- 
tions and others of compound variety. 

(7) Pressure {Pidanam). This no doubt means pressure upon the 
presenting part from below. It is difficult to say definiteh^ whether 
this may mean pressure from outside upon the gravid uterus but 
its place in the category tends to direct to the former conclusion. ‘ 

(8) Straightening out {Rjiiharcmani) or extending out the flexed 
members of the foetal body. 

(9) Opening into the abdominal cavity {Viddranam). This cor- 
responds to the procedure k.a. Caesarean Section. That such an 
operation is meant here is suggested by the following passages of 
Bagbhat (2). He there notes that all the operations Just men- 
tioned should be performed without doing an,y injury and by proper 
feel, as the same are to be performed in the vaginal canal, and about 
the liver, spleen, uterus, intestines and other organs. He further 
mentions that in case of a bad or insufficient operation an abdo- 
minal complication or the formation of stone may result if the 
mother at all survives the operation. 

Thtd Technic of Manual Delivery. 

The patient is made to lie on her back with the thighs flexed and 
with a pillow under the loins in order to raise the buttocks. The 
hand is smeared with a preparation of earth, clarified butter and 
compressed juices of some plants (which we need not mention) 
( Bigbhat. 2) or simply with the muciiaginous Juice oi SdlmaU plant 
(Bagbhat, 3) and is introduced into the vagina. Bagbhat (3) also 
recommends the same juice to be applied into the parturient canal. 
The foetus is then delivered by the hand. 

Bagbhat (3) notes that if the foetus is placed abnormally in the 
womb owing to its length, upward pressure, general pressure from 
the sides and displacement, upward or otherwise, it should be 
brought to a favourable position, and when found presenting in the 
parturient canal in a natural w’ay, it should be drawn down by the 
hand. 

Special technics in the various forms :: — 

(1) In the case of both legs (or thighs) presenting, the parts 
should be drawn downwards, and according to Bagbhat, after put- 
ting it in a favourable posture. 
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(2) In tile case of a single leg presenting, the thigh of the other 
ieg is to be extended and brought down before delivering the child. 

(3) In the case of a breech presentation the buttocks are pressed 
and . displaced upwards, .the legs extended and the foetus pulled 
down the legs. 

(4) In the case of a transverse presentation, the lower half of the 
body should be pressed iipwai^ds and the upper half brought down 
straight into the parturient canal. This corresponds to ihemlernal 
cephalic version. Although some of the modern authorities still re - 
commend external or bipolar version, the c£/plialm version mrSiy 
e]nplo3"ed now (Williams, p. 460-1). 

(5) Til the case of a shoulder presentation the shoulder should be 
pushed and displaced upward and the head brought down into the 
parturient canal. 

(6) 111 the ease of a neghdecl shoulder presemkiUon with both hands 
prolapsing into the vagina, the shoulder is to be pressed op and head 
drawn down into the passage and the child is delivered. 

Destructive operative measures are recommended by 8u;4riif when 
(i) the foetus is dead, and (2) wiieii the above inanipuiations have 
failed. Both Susrut and Bagbhat prohibit the destructive opera- 
tions if the foetus could be detected alive in the womb as tiuyv 
think that such a procedure will end in the death of both the mother 
and the foetus of course. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that the modern Western authorities are also very reserved in this 
matter Thus Williams, notes (p. oOl) : 'Mf the child is alive, the 
operation is justifiable only in very exceptional eases; indeed. Pi!i- 
ard and some others go so far as to hold that, in view of tlie satis- 
factory results obtained from pubiotomy and Caesarean Section, it 
should never be performed.’’ Williams however recommends the 
operation only when the condition of the mother does not allow any 
operative interference in her own body. 

Technic. — (1) In the case of head and face preseniaiion, the o])- 
erator perforates the head with the Mandaldgram Yaniram [nn in- 
strument with a circular cutting edge) or Ahgtdl Sastrroa. (a similar 
instrument with the edge shaped like the tip of a linger) and re- 
moves the chips of the skull bones. He then draws the foetus by 
means of a saiiku (a pair of forceps) applied on the chin, palate, 
chest or the shoulder. In case the head is not perforated ami 
sms shed, he applies the forceps into the orbits or on tlie cheek. The 
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procedure then corresponds to the craniotomy of th<3 modem obste- 
trics. 

: (2) In the case of the prolapse of the hands in an impacted shoul- 
der presentation, the hands are severed from tlie body at the shoulder 
and the foetus is drawn down. 

(3) If the distended abdomen of the foetus resists its ' delivery, 
the abdomen is to be incised and the, intestines removed in order to 
allow the foetus lie loose in the cavity. The foetus is' then drawn 
down. This corresponds to evisceration of modern obstetrics. 

' (4) In the case of a breech presentation the, iliac bones are cut 
away and removed in order to deliver the child. 

Both Siih'ut and Bagbhat .prohibit the use of a sharp-pointed iii- 
trument for fear of injuring the mother. 

After the operative measures are finished, both Susrut and Bag- 
bhat recommend a careful after- treatment for a few months. 

Lastly, both Susrut and Bagbhat consider the question .of removal 
of the living foetus from the' wotnb by abdomioal section (Caesarean 
Beotion). The indication of .such a p)rocedure is stated to be the 
death of the mother during laboui* at full term. The child of course 
is to be removed immediately after her death. In this connection 
it should be noted that such a meaning has been set forth b}^ Dal- 
ian and Ariindatta. The abdominal section of a dead mother does 
not require any skill on the part of the -surgeon. But if the' verse is 
rendered in another way and be made to mean a mot,her with her 
life in g.reat risk (as the term vipa/rDm used, can equally convey this 
latter sense), instead of havi.ug just expired, we,ea,n easily conceive 
that a .Caesarean Section might ha.ve been performed even on the 
living mother. This point has 'been., discussed at some length in the 
English translation of SuAmt SamMtd {V II, pp. 5S-'59), by, Kav- 
raj K. L. Blilsagratiia. ' 
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yem:en in the seventeenth gentuey. 

By A. S. Tritton. 

When the Turks conquered Egypt they became nominally lords of 
the Egyptian possessions in Arabia. They tried to make this, lord- 
ship real and in spite of many rebellions they had succeeded, to all 
appearance, in conquering and pacifying Yemen by the beginning of 
the 17th century. But another revolt broke out at once and ended 
some forty years later in the expulsion of the Turks and in the 
establishment of a descendant of al Hadi ila-d Haqq Yalwa as 
imam in Sanaa. The story of this revival is told in several books 
both from the Arab and the Turkish point of view. 

It is a little curious that the Arab historians never refer to the 
imam as a Zaidi ; he is always a Muslim while the Turks and 
their friends are the hosts of evil. In man}’' districts the people 
were Shafed while the presence of Zaidis is noted as worthy of 
remark. In the north at Najran were Ismailis who were bitter 
opponents of the imam\ they had a settlement also not far from 
liodeida. We hear of an Indian who had settled in Yemen and 
married there and also, as it seems, of To-day the Jews 

are numerous and except in one or two villages never carry arms. 
If an Arab chances to kill one he is ashamed of it. It is the more 
curious to find Jews, armed with slings, fighting for the maw. His 
supporters consisted of the retainers of himself and the chiefs who 
followed him and of a militia formed by the tribes. Every tribes- 
man is a soldier. .But this militia, was an uncertain quantity; 
depending altogether on the success of the moment. As a Turkish 
commander said : The}" are fickle and will not endure the stress of 
a long campaign. 

Eeligion may be called enthusiastic. Two or three times men 
put themselves forward as mahdi ; but quite on traditional lines, 
Saints were held in high reverence and the tombs of many 
became places of pilgrimage; The mam visited the tombs of his 
ancestors. In one case a tomb became a rest house where cofiee 
was served to all comers. Such was the importance of these relics 
that a man was not always suffered to rest in his grave but was 
moved to some more convenient site. Qasim, who led the rebellion, 
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forbad any building to be put over his grave but his wishes were 
disregarded. 

In some ways Islam had only a slight hold on the people, or 
rather certain practices of the Time of Ignorance persisted. In one 
district it was still the custom in Rejeb to offer sacrifices called 
In another a tree formed by two or three growing into one was held 
sacred. Sacrifices were offered to it and a voice was heard to speak 
from out its branches. The imam stopped these sacrifices and cut 
down the tree. There is said to be a tree near Aden to which sacri- 
fices of food are still offered. Belief in spirits w^as universaL A 
man ^vas carried off to the king of the jimi because he had trodden 
on one of them. It is reported that three times men sacrificed a 
horse to obtain a request from one who could help them. 

Many local institutions were not in accord with the law- of Islam. 
In one district a woman was not allowed to inherit all her father’s 
property but could only take one-tenth. On the death of a wife— 
presumably without children— the mahr returned to her family ; the 
husband had no share in it. Elsewhere the sacred law decided 
criminal cases but not those of inheritance. In some cases Islam 
was little more than a name. In Faifa (in the north of Yemen) 
certain tribes belonged to no sect of Islam and irere like cattle 
They neither prayed nor fasted nor gave alms nor went on pilgrim- 
age nor studied the Quran : in fact they were heathen though the,y 
called themselves Muslims. They knew not the sacred law- for they 
had no teacher. The}^ had no marriage rite. If a man was en- 
amoured of a woman he followed her wherever slie went and sought 
to win her favour. If he succeeded he aj)proached her famil^^ and, 
if they were agreeable, he lived with her till she was with child 
W'hen the marriage price w^as fixed. Should a guest come among 
them they show^ed him great honour and provided a Avomaii to share 
his couch ; it was immaterial to them if she were vii'gin or married. 
There was much need for some one to teach the people the truths 
of Islam. The mam took his duties seriously. One divine was 
commissioned to travel through the land teaching the prayers to 
women and other ignorant people. This man was also given extra- 
ordinary judicial powders. When one of the Turkish captains came 
over to the imam and was given a command, a divine was appointed 
on his staff to instruct him in the true faith. 

All the doings did mot meet w-ith such approval, A harlot 
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who had been touring the country was arrested and sentenced to 
death. A pit was dug, the woman was thrown into it and the imam 
himself threw the first stone. As no one else would aim straight he 
had to order a servant to finish her with his sword. One is re- 
minded of an Arab of later date who growled : The Turks are an 
Infliction from Allah, but the imam is worse. The imam was a 
forerunner of the Wahhabis in his hatred of tobacco. In one town 
the stocks of it were burnt in the street and its sale forbidden* 

Some of the traditions of the prophet quoted by the historians 
are interesting. Some have not been found in collection ; 
though the search was rather perfunctory. Here are some relating 
to the prophet’s family. 

My family are the leaders in the path of peace. 

My children are wiser than other men, small or great ; learn of 
them, teach them not ; set them in front, go not before them. 

Whoso hears the people of the prophet’s house and loves them not , 
God will throw him on his face in hell. 

That one of my children who orders the right and forbids the 
wrong is the representative on eai’th of C4od, the book and the 
prophet. 

My family is like Noah’s ark. As those who entered it were saved 
and those who did not perished; so those who love my family will 
be saved and those who do not will perish. 

The call to prayer contains the Shiite addition : Come to the 
best of wwk. Prayers to accompany the various acts of ablution 
are given and differ widely from those quoted by Hughes in the 
Dictionary of Islam. 

In Zaidi doctrine the imam was that member of the family of 
the prophet who was most fitted to rule. Consequently when Qasim, 
the first of the new line died, a successor had to be chosen and there 
is a long account of his election. The leading men met and decided 
that Qasim’s son Muhammad was best adapted to the post and 
waited on him to tell him so. At first he declined the honour, pro- 
tested that there were better men and finally accepted. He was 
loyally supported by three of his brothers w^ho served as command- 
ers in the field and deserved well of their country. The Zaidis 
apparently represent the genuine Arab attitude towards sovereignty 
— inheritance tempered by common-sense. 

If the Arabs as a wdiole were lukewarm in their allegiance some 
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were very devoted and prepared to believe any tiling of tiieir 
imam.' He cursed one who insulted him and the man was pleased 
scon after to die. Some merchants refused to lend him money and 
on their way down to the coast went blind. All sorts of marvels 
happened to help his followers in times of distress. 

These chiefs maintained the traditions of their line by iiKlustrious 
authorship. The}’ were not fanatical ; Qasim received from a 
Shafe'i doctor a diploma for having studied the six books of tradi- 
tions. He composed several books on legal questions and manu- 
scripts of some are in the British Museum. 

Though these historians usually write respectable Arabic their 


vocabulary has a feiv peculiarities. 

A few examples may be given. 

belonging to 


to bite 

dungeon 


blowing of trumpets KI 

south (towards Aden) 


vineyards (as in /Sabuean) wi-c 

scurvy 


leg between knee and ankle y 


Near Aden is still used in the presumably original sense of 
cut the throat.’' 



HISTORY OF SUFISM. 

By M. A. ShusHtery. 

To know the soul and culture of a nation ; we shoud not be satis- 
fied with its latest developments but should penetrate deep, go back 
to the historical beginnings, and trace the germs of their thought to' 
their earliest manifestation. Persian Sufism emerges from the sacred 
AveMci: and receiving streams of thoughts from East and West it ulti- 
Ilia tely flows into the great ocean of the common Mysticism of the 
world. In, its origin, it is Persian or Indo-Persian. The cultures of 
Persia and India throw light on each other of their close connection as 
Mr. Bloomfield says : The religious history of India does not begin 
at the time when the Veda, the earliest literature of India ivas com- 
posed, but that it begins raueh earlierP In the first place, it shares 
a fairly clear common life with the ancient religion of Iran in a 
prehistoric time, the so-ealled Indo-Iranian or Aryan period. The 
reconstruction of these common religious characteristics is purely 
prehistoric, based upon the purely evident relationship between the 
Hindu Veda and the Persian Aveskt the most ancient sacred books 
of the two peoples. No student of either religion questions that 
they drew largely from a common source, and therefore mutually 
illumine eath other. The languages of the Hindu Veda and the Per- 
sian Avesia are mere dialects of the same speech. Entire passages 
of the Ave-sia may l.)e turned into good Vedie merely by applying 
eeriain regular sound changes, for example 
Av . — Jlai Vao Fad((i>)sh Ya frasmtei 
Ved. — Alana Vah Pndmh Yah PraAnita Iha Yak. 

Av. — Pair-ijasai Miizda Uskmu Zasto. 

Yed. — PaHgacchai Medlm Uttana-Hastak. 

Av. — .4/ Vao Asha aredmhya ca neaumgha. 

Ved. — Yaf Va rkma mdhrasya ea namasa, ( Age 0 / ihe A vesla- 
by W. Geiger.) 

As the language of Aresta ami Veda is identical, so several, if not 
all, of Vedic deities are similar, even the iegeiulary kings and seers 
of Persia and India in far distant ages were the same. Among those 
may be mentioned — 

Surra or Persian Hvare or Mithra, the most concrete of the solar 
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deities—all-seeing, the eye of the gods, and spy of the whole world 
beholding all being and their good and bad deeds. 

Persian Mithraism or a phase of Zoroastrianism penetrated into 
the Roman World and spread rapidly all over the Balkhan Penin- 
sula, Italy, the Rhine lands, Britain, Spain and Latin Africa. 
Altars were set up and temples vrere built to celebrate the Persian 
Divinity Mithra. Professor Franz Oumont says: It was an austere 
religion, inculcating self restraint, courage and honesty.’' It secured 
place of conscience through forgiveness of sins. Mithra or sun wor- 
ship was so much appealing to the European mind that in Ernest 
Renons words, if the European world had not been Christianised, 
it would have been Mithraised.” 

Indra is another Indo-Iranian deity whose name and rank some- 
what changed after the separation of Hindus from Persians. In the 
Avesta his part is taken sometime by Mithra, as in Tt. X. — When 
Mithra thither drives against the terrible hostile armies, against 
those thus gathered together for fight in the battle of the countries, 
then he binds, the arms of the betrayers of Mithra to their backs. 

Vazrcm Zastaya drazhemno satafshianem Sato darem fratneghem viro 
nyaonchem Zaroish ayagJio fraJiikhtem amavaio Zaranyehe amavestemem 
Zaenam Verethra Vastemem Zaenam,^' i.e. he bears vazra or a eliib 
in his hand, with a hundred knobs, and a hundred edges, that sweeps 
downwards crushing men, cast out of yellow brass, out of solid golcl- 
eoloiired (brass) which is the most powerful, and most victorious of 
weapons. And some time Indra has become a fire god as an oppo- 
nent of Azhi or Vedic Ahi, the great serpent. In Shahnama of 
Firdousi, Faridun or Thraitaona, son of Aptya, or Athuya, which 
corresponds exactly with the A'^edic 5ptya. is the conqueror of the 
great serpent Azhi, which had three mouths, three heads, six eyes, 
a thousand limbs, whom he attacked with his club, and imi^risoned 
him at the summit of the highest mountain Demavand in Persia, 
a point showing his supernatural character. 

Soma or avestic Houma ’.—According to Avesta and Vedas it has 
been siqDposed to be a plant dwelling or growing on the mountains^ 
its origin is in heaven, brought down on earth by Syena or eagle, it 
has been called the king of plants, medicine bestowing long life, and 
removing death, it has become a god, both in Persia and India, and 
according to tradition, in ancient time, this sap was pressed and 
mixed with milk, and the celestial Soma was distinguished from the 
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terrestrial, and the god from the beverage/ (This plant grows now 
in Korla and Manchuria and in some parts of the Himalayan Tibet.) 

Varuna has no exact equivalent in Avesta, except in his moral 
character. x4hura Mazda can be looked upon as a development of 
Vedic Varuna but the moral character of Ahura became far more 
prominent in the Avesta, as Indra and some other minor gods of 
the Indo-Iranian period gradual!}^ been elevated to a very high 
position in India. 

Agni.— In Avesta Atarsh or Agni some time called Ahurahemazdao 
Puthreni/i.e. son of Ahura Mazda, and when it is named with Yahu- 
mano or good mind and Asha-vahishta or the best holiness it has 
been personified as an opponent of Azhi or Vedic Ahi, as in 5^/. 
XL . 

This blissful spirit sent out as messengers Vahu Mano and Asha 
Vahishta, and fire, the son of Ahura Mazda. But the evil spirit 
sent forth as messengers Akem-Mano, and Aeshma with bloody 
lances, and Azi Dhaka, and Spityura who sawed to pieces Yima. 

Narasamsa or Avestic Narj’a Samha, also a fire god and a Messen- 
ger of Ahura just as Agni is the messenger of god in Vedas. In 
Avesta Narva Samha is the comxranion of Mithra, he bears a vazra 
or club. 

Other Hindu- Persian gods are— • 

Vedic Aryaman. Avesta Ar^^aman. 

Vata. Vata — -Wind. 

Usas. U shall h — -Dawn. 

Bhaga. Bhaga. 

Mas, Maonha, who is also (moon). 

Gaochithra, i.e, containing the seed of cattle, by which her in- 
fluence upon the increase of herds is indicated, and Tistrya, the rain- 
star. In Avesfcf there are abstract ideas as names of spiritual beings 
such as Asha-vahishta, the best holiness, Vahu-mano, the good mind, 
Ksbathra Vairya, the desirable sovereignty, Spenta-armaiti, humble 
sense or earth, the same is in Fete as Aramati, Amertata, immor- 
tality, Harvatat, happiness or health, Daena, the holy doctrine or 
duty, Mathra spenta, the holy word, Rashnu, genius of justice, also 
called Ashavan, the holy Razishta, the just, Vaidhishfa the knowing 
Diirae-darshtema for far-seeing, 

Verthraghna or Vedic Vrtrahan, is chiefl}^ invoked in battles. 
Druvasppa or geiish, nr van, the soul of the bull is also praised in 
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Ave^ta. Amongst evil spirits are Angro-Manyu or evil iiiiiKi, Sarii^ 
Tyrant, Xaogliatya. opposite to Aramati, Zarija and Taro, thirst and 
liimger, Aishma (anger) A]3sosha, who keeps back the rain, Bushy- 
asta who succeeds men in the morning to sleep. 

Among legendar}^ kings, who sometime are taken as gods, is Yima 
son of Vivanghat, or Vedic, Yama, the son of Vivasvat. The ditfer- 
ence ill the destiny of Yima in Iran and Yama of India was that, in 
India, he becomes a god of death, and in Persia, he is killed Azhi , 
the great serpent. Sama, Trita, Krisaspa and some other names are 
mentioned both in and 

There are also such words common to both sacred books, which 
show that the form of worship, sacrifice, and names of priestly class 
were the same amongst Vedic Hindus and A vestic Persians, such as: 
Vedic nam aSj A vestic jSJemanh; Vedic 5 A vestic Yaz\ Vedic AtS W, 
A vestic ; Vedic Pra-vac, Avestic Fra vac ; Ved. Samkar. Av. 
Hankar ; Ved. Hoira, Av. ZaotJira ; Ved. PrubhrtA Av. Fravereti ; 
\'ed, A pri, Av. A fri: Yed. Stu^ siuli, stotar. stoma. Av. Stn^ sinPi, 
staotar, staoma ; Ved. Pramsti, Av. Frasasti; Ved. Oa Gutha, Av. Ga 
Gailui i Ved. Mantra, Av. MaPira; Ved. Atharvan, Av. Atharmn;, 
Ved. H Otar, Av. Zaotor ] amongst sacred rivers Saras vat! — Har aw 
Hveti, Sapta Sindhavas, Hapta-HindavO; etc. 

The main foundations of the religions and myths of Indo-Iranian, 
as Professor A. Kuhn remarks in his tiber ent weihmg stufenAies in 
the portrayal of the struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness, and the final victory of light over darkness. The same thought 
is continued in Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism, and even Sufism. You 
may distinguish between light and darkness, or existence and non- 
existence, being andnoii-being, Jalal and Jamal or anything else but 
the main idea is the same, only the expression is different. In the 
beginning the idea is simple, and even rough. It is only gradually, 
it gathers elaborate expression and refinement. For example in 
ancient times, offerings were made to gods in the shape of gltee -and 
arnnw. which were supposed to be dearest, and so given to gods 
to purchase their favour. Gradually the devotees came to attach 
greater importance to animals and they were substituted for ghee 
and rice. At a still higher stage it was their own children and then 
it came to be thought that self-immolation was a better form of 
sacrifice. The last stage is reached when it comes to bo recognized 
that the sacrifice of a man’s individuality, the merging of his self 
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in the divine self, the Nirvana, is the highest and noblest form of 
sacrifice. 

This is the great lesson taught by the Indian Fetfanfa and .Persian 
Sufism alike. Give up ^^oiirself to God, your egotism, your desires. 

Ill the beginning of Indo-Iranian civilization the Persians believed 
in iiiimeroiis deities who were supposed to be helping them in various 
ways. Zorastor made an improvement and brought them under two 
(listiiict heads. He said, there are two spirits, one for the good of 
humanity and another for evil. Both of them possess creative power. 
Ahuramozda is light of life, and creates all that is pure, good, law, 
order and truth. Angra-inanyu or the evil spirit is darkness, creates 
impurit}^ disorder, decith and all that is evil in the world. The 
history of the conflict of good and evil, being and non-being is the 
history of the Iranian religion. In the middle of battle field is man ; 
his soul is the object of war. Ahuramozda created man free in his 
determination and Iris actions, so he is accessible to the infiuence of 
the evil povers, This freedom of will is clearly expressed in Amsfxi. 
\ man by a true confession of faith, by keeping in himself good 
thought, good words and good deeds, b^” keeping pure his body and 
his soul, impairs the power of evil-spirit or comes out of darkness 
or as a Sufi says, is absorbed in goodness or God. 

■ Having freedom of will, he is responsible for his deeds. The lot 
assigned to him after death is t.he result of wliab he has done in liis 
life upon earth. ' 

No anc,ient religion .had so clearly grasped tlie effect of guilt and 
of, merit. on the workvs of . man in their earthly life, a strict reckon- 
ing will be made in heaven. All his good thoughts, .words' and 
deeds are: entered i..n the book of life to his- credit, and evil works to 
his debit. Wicked actions cannot be undone, but can be counter- 
balanced by a surplus of good deeds. Man l^elongs to the spiritual 
world, he shall enter itito it, the corporal world is only the transi- 
tory scene of his activity, his struggles and trials. 

Frmn the above, one can understand the close connection (u.* 
similarity between the religious ideas of India, and tiiose of Persia. 
In Dr. iMhilFs words: -mf we compare the ancient religion and 
phi!osox>hy of India with that of Persia, we have to admit not onlv 
what may be called an underlying community of language, but an 
historical connection between the ancestors of Indian and Persians, 
that lasted long after the other Aryan nations had been finally 
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separated/' In fact there was no separation between India and 
Persia, as after the early Vedio and Avestic period, during Aehe- 
manian dynasty, we find Iranians and Hindus living together as 
neighbours. The Punjab being under Persia, the rest of north and 
even Central India was in close touch with that nation. The Hindus 
marched with the Persians under Xerxes to Europe, and fought 
with the Creeks. Buddha was not long before Cjvm the G^reat, who 
amongst Persians, is not only a just king and a great conqueror, 
but also a reformer and a law-giver. In the Vedas his name is 
mentioned as Susravas and in Avesta Husravah, He was not onl}^ 
admired and respected in his native land, but his knowledge and 
fame spread far and wide amongst the Jews, Egyptians and Greeks. 
Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates and famous leader of ten thou" 
sand Greeks, drew from Cyrus his belief in the immortality of the 
soul, which from this time onwards was one of the chief subjects of 
philosophic sx^eculation. Cicero in a well-known passage repeats 
and amplifies the account which Xenophon gives in his cyropaedia 
of the dying \vords of Cyrus thus— Do not think, my very dear 
children that when I quit you, I shall no longer be in existence. 
So long as I was with you, you never sa\^' my soul, but you 
realized from my actions that it dwelt in this body. Believe then, 
it Avill still exist, even if you see nothing of it. Honours would 
not continue to be paid to great men after death, did not their souls 
assist us to maintain their memory in freshness. I have never been 
able to persuade myself that they could live whilst they are enclosed 
in mortal bodies and die when they issue from them : nor that it 
could become dull at the moment it leaves the dull body. I believe 
that when it has freed itself from all contact with the body and has 
begun to exist in purity and perfection, then it becomes wise. Fur- 
ther, when the frame -work of humanity is broken up in de^ath, we 
see clearly whither each of its parts speed away, for all go to the 
elements from which they have sprung, the soul alone is not seen 
by us either whilst it is with us or when it departs. Lastl}?' nothing 
resembles death so clearly as sleep. But men's souls, whilst they 
themselves sleep, clearly reveal their divine nature for their being 
set free from their prison house. They often foresee things to come. 
From this we may gather what their properties will be, when they 
have utterly fre^ed themselves from the fetters of the bod} 

Some Western authors claim that the philosophy (as well as every- 
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tldiig eise) \¥as imported into oriental countries like Persia and 
India, from the West, they go so far as to say that the Vedanta and 
the Sufee teachings were, also borrowed or partly taken from Greek 
philosophy and New -Platonism. Those who in this way ignore the 
patent fact that without exception, all great teachers of religion 
were Asiatics, such as Christ, Zoraster, Buddha, Krsna, Mohamed, 
Confuoioiis and others; and philosophy is closely connected with the 
religion. By this I do not mean that there were no great thinkers 
ill Europe. There were, but most of them obtained their ideas from 
the east, and they gave back to us the same ideas. Socrates was a 
great admirer of the Iranian religion and a defender of all the main 
articles of that faith, and Xenophon translated this idea into action, 
and joined the ten thousand Greeks in a vain effort to reestablish 
the strength of Persia. He did not even hesitate to engage in war 
against his brethren. To him C\tus was a greater hero than any 
Homeric v'arrior or a Greek sage. 

Babylon, Assyria, Chakloea and Egyj)t were great centres of 
learning, from w'here Greeks obtained many ideas, and after add- 
ing, polishing, refining, organizing and putting them into systematic 
i^nd eloquent language the,y taught the Roman, not oriental but the 
Greek Philosophy’. 

If Babylon ancl Egypt exercised some indiience on Iranian reli- 
gion and literature, the same happened in India, by Dravidians and 
Scythians, with wvhom Hindu Aryans came in contact. Most pro - 
.bably idol worship was taken from the aborigines of India, as the, Ira-' 
Ilians., adopted from Babylonian,. Egyptian and Gree.k.s. Artaxerxes 
was an arde.'nt devott^e of the goddess Anahita and lie .showed his. 
zeal by introdueing into ail the chief cities of the empire the image 
of his patroness. Another god was Mithra, who was also honoured 

ith a statue and a temple and for the coronation ceremonies king had 
to go there. Artaxerxes was supposed to be the first Achemaniaii king 
\Gio invoked Mithra to be his protector. There were two other 
gods, one Vahii-inano and other Amartata whose shrines w'ere built. 
The image of Valiu-mano, was of wood, and was borne in procession 
on certain occasions. Still amongst these corruptions supremacy of 
Aliiira Mozda was from the first to the last admitted. 

The main feature of the religion during the Achamenian period 
was the acknowledgment of Aliura Mozda, as the giver of heaven 
and earth. In all inscriptions, at least more than two lines in 
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leiigtli, is said praise of x^hura Mozda. However there is also an 
acknowledgment of other gods, as for instance, an inscription by 
Xerxes saj'S, Mana Kartam Ida Utamaiya apataram kartam ava visma 
vashna almramaz daJia aJcunavam -mam alvuromozda paduva liada 
bagaihish uta maiya ksJiaihram uta tya maiya kartam. The Persian 
favourite victim at that time for sacrifice was asva or horse. Human 
sacrifice seems to have been unknown to them. One depart merit 
of priestly function certainly was the treatment and healing of 
diseases, which later on w- as taken as an especial subject by Sufi 
DarvesMs oi Iran and wardering Yogis of India. 

As Cyrus opened the gates of Europe to Asiatics, and of Asia to 
Europeans, so did x4.1exander, even on a larger scale; by conquering 
the Achemenian Empire, — with him came a large number of Mace- 
donian and Greek seekers of w^ealth, pleasures and knowledge who 
went back to their country loaded with their desired objects. No 
doubt they also taught many things to Persians and to a less extent 
to Hindus, 

The conquest of North-Western part of India, by Achemanian 
kings must have induced numerous Hindus, Brahmans as well as 
merchants to settle in certain parts of Persia, especially Seistan, just 
as somewhat later the Kushan Kingdom attracted them to Bactria 
and as in our own time English conquest of Mesopotamia or militarv 
occupation of a part of Persia has attracted so many Hindus to settle 
there. In fact at present the chief Bazar of Basra is more Indian 
than Arabian, And such intercourse naturally leads to the exchange 
of religious ideas. 

x41exander left Persia torn to pieces, but within about a century 
after his death, the Persian movement took place led by chief 
named i\rsak, wdiom some Persian historians take as descendent of the 
Achemanian. It was a national rising, and the result was the foun- 
dation of the famous Arsakedian dynasty of Persia, from 248 B.C. to 
226 A. D., whose relation with India was still closer than Achema- 
nian period. Simultaneously with the ascendency of the Pai’thtan, 
whom most of w^estern historians have taken as Sakas or a race ol; 
hardy horsemen, probably Mongolian, India also wars invaded bv' 
them. While the main branch of them occupied North Eastern part 
of Persia known as Khurasan, another branch migrated and settled 
in Seistan, and a third party penetrated Indian passes and deposited 
settlement at Taxila in the Panjab. Another section about the close 
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of first century A.D. occupied the peninsula of Surastra or Kathia- 
wad, and founded a Saka d^uiasty which lasted about 390 A.D. This 
movement of Sakas was closely connected with the Parthian or 
Persian power under the Arsakedian. King Mithradates I (17.1/136 
B.C.) annexed to his dominion the territory between Indus and Jihlem 
River. The chief of Taxila and Mathura assumed purely Persian title 
of Satrap or Ksatrpan. The close relation of Persia and west India 
demonstrated at this period by the appearance of a long line of princes 
of Parthian origin, one of which ruled in Seistan and other governed 
the Western Punjab. Towards the close of the first century the 
Punjab w'as annexed by the Kusan and Kani.ska of the same 
dynasty whose capital was Purusapura or Peshawar, penetrated into 
the interior, attacked the ancient Imperial City of Pataliputra. In 
his latter da^^s he became a fervent Buddhist, and erected a great 
relic tower, one of the wonders of the world- In the west he ad- 
vanced as far as Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotian, and thus Buddhist 
philosophy w^as introduced to the land of Zaroastrianism. Kaniska 
was followed by Haviska, and he by Vasudeva, a pure Hindu, which 
proves that Kusan kings were no more foreigners to India. After 
Vasudeva, Kusan power declined and broke up into fragments, ouh^ 
Kabul was retained and continued to be a considerable power until 
the 5th century A.D. During the Parthian rule, which lasted in 
Persia for about five hundred ,vears, Buddhism was predominant in 
the North East, some part of the west and north under the influence 
of the Greek thought, and remained faithful to their Zorastrian 
creed. In the second half of the third century a new rising took 
place, which was national as well as religious. It was mainly against 
the Parthian rule and Greek thought — its leader and hero was one 
Artaksatra Papakan, who w- as a native of Ears, a great believer in 
Zorastrianism. He defeated and killed the last Parthian king Arta- 
baiias, and became the founder of the great Sasaiiian dynasty, ^vhicli 
ruled ill Persia for over four centuries and not only reasserted the 
Persian supremacy over the peoples of Central Asia, but even made 
itself a strong barrier against constant invasion of the Romans and 
the Christian religion tow^ards the East.,, ' 

Tauglit by the misfortunes and fall of their predecessors owing to 
their inclination towards the western civilization, they hated Greek 
and Roman manners, literature and philosophy. They restored and 
reformed the national faith, the religion of Zoraster, and cherished 
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old tradition. They did not follow their predecessors, the Parthiaos, 
to the study of Greek, but they collected and translated the master- 
pieces of ancient Persian sacred books and Hindu literature. Al- 
though we must admit that towards the latter part of their history, 
i,e. during the reign of Khusraes I known as Ahoshrawn, Greek 
Philosophy also was translated into Pahlavi. 

Ardasher was succeeded by Shahpur who followed his fathers 
policy and forbade the use of the Greek letters not only in Persia 
but even in Armenia, and promised to make one Mehregan its king 
if he would bring it to the worship of Ahurmazda. During his reign 
Mani, the Buddha of Persia, appeared and proclaimed himself a new 
law -giver and reformer. His teaching for a long time exercised a 
great influence both in the west and in the east. Like Zoroastrian- 
ism, Manisn or Manichaen system is based upon the idea of the 
eternal contrast between good and evil, light and darkness. Accord- 
ing to his belief the duty of man is to make himself pure, by ex- 
tracting from the world that which is good, while the aim of the 
Zoroastrians is to banish the evil from the world. Mani represented 
Buddha as the communicator of a divine revelation, and his teaching 
has more in common with Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism, His 
ethics is not merely negative, since it is necessary to cherish, 
strengthen, and purify the elements of light, as well as free oneself 
from the elements of darkness. The aim is not self-destruction but 
self-preservation, and yet his ethics in point of fact appears as 
thoroughly ascetic. The Manichaen had above all to refrain from 
sensual enjoyment (of course those who as in Buddhism were vana- 
prastha or as they were called elect in Persia), refrained from all kinds 
of animal food, wine, etc., vegetable diet alone being allowed because 
plants contain more light, But unnecessary killing of plants, or 
even plucking their fruit and breaking their twigs was not permitted, 
as well as all impure speech. As asceticism could not be practised 
bv all, so there were two divisions, of vdnaprastha or the elect and 
(jrliastha or the ordinary people. The elect class submitted them- 
selves to all the demands made by the religion, and for others the 
stringency of the precept rvas relaxed. 

Mani was a high born Persian of Hamadan or Ecbatana. Bor.u 
about 215 A.D. he received a good education, and proclaimed his 
1 ‘eligion when he was about 25 or 30 years old. For the purpose of 
8preading his religion, he undertook long jou^ne3^s into Trans ’ 
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oxiana, Western China and southward to India. In 276/7 he \\as 
crucified by the priestly class of Zoroastrians ; but his ideas were 
adopted and had a great influence for a long time not only in Persia 
but even in the floman Empire. At this time the friendly political 
relation continued with India. In the beginning of the 4th century 
Horinozd II the Sasaman king married a daughter of the Kiishan 
king of Northwest India, and when Shahpur the great, besieged the 
Roman garrison in north Mesopotamia in 360 A.D* his victory over 
them was won with the aid of an Indian aged king named Gruni- 
bates. In about 4th century the nomad tribes called Huns began to 
attack Persia and India. In Persia, Vorahoram V defeated them, 
and so Skandagupta in India repelled their attack in 455, but in 484 
as Persian power collapsed against them, their eastern invasion was 
facilitated and they crossed the Indian frontier. So we see the real 
danger from political or even religious invasion on India is through 
Persia . So long Persia can stand against any nation invading India 
from the Northwest, or \¥est, India is safe, or, its subjugation will 
not be complete. When the great northeiii barrier is broken, it 
means a real danger to India. 

Khnsroe I surnamed Annushrawaii was an able sovereign as well 
as a patron of learning and science. Rawlinson the great historian 
says that he studied philosophy ; he gave refuge at his court to a 
body of seven Greek sages whom a persecuting edict, issued by Em- 
peror tlustanian had forced to quit their country and take up their 
abode in Persia. He established a Universit}^ at Junde-Shahpuv, in 
the vicinity of modern Shiishter where Philosophy, Rhetoric and 
Poetry were taught. Under his care the history and jurisprudence 
of his nation were made special object of study. The law and 
maxims of Ardashir, the first Sasanian king, were collected and 
arranged. Eveii the distant land of Hindustan was explored in 
search of varied knowledge ; b}- his command Burzuya a Persian 
Physician made a journey to India. He was not only a physician, 
hut also a philosopher, a sage and a seeker of truth. At that time, 
i.e. about tlie 6th century A.D. there existed in India a Buddhist col- 
ieetion of fables. One of those which Burzuya brought and pre- 
sented to the king was Pdneutmira, which is intended as a manual 
tor the instruction of kings in domestic administration and foreign 
policy, and belongs to the class of literature which the Hindus call 
NUi-msira. When translated into Pahlavi, Burzuya in introduction 
38 
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has given Ills own short biography, in which he states his thoughts, 
which show how far he was brought under Buddhist indueiiee. He 
says .r The more I reflected upon the 'world and, ita joys' the deeper 
grew my aversion towards them. Then I made up my mind entirely 
to devote myself to the life of the Blessed. For I sarv that asce- 
ticism is a garden, the hedge of which keep off at distance eternal 
evils, and the door through which man attains to everlasting felicity. 
And I found that a divine tranquillity comes over the ascetic whe:; 
he is absorbed in meditation ; for he is still contented, unambitious, 
satisfied, free from cares, has renounced the world, has escaped from 
evils, is devoid of greed, is pure, independent, protected against 
sorrow, above jealousy, manifests pure love, has abandoned all that 
is transitory, has acquired perfect understanding, has seen the recGiii- 
pense of the next world, is secure against lemorse, fears no man, 
does no harm and remains himself unmolested.” 

^‘ And the more I pondered over asceticism the more I yearned 
for it, so that at last 1 earnestly thought of becoming an aseetie.” 

From this one can imagine that the full grown up tree of Sufism 
in Persia in about 14th century, was already a tender plant long 
before the Islamic conquest. It was nourished and watered by 
Vedantism and Buddhism which w'ere given out to the world by 
a race, whose histoi\y , religion, language and natural tendencies were 
closest in relation to Persia. By this none will deny that its full 
development, dates from the time when it was brought under Tslamie 
influence also it was influenced to some extent, by the Greek philo- 
sophy. The result oi the intercourse between the Sasanian nion- 
archy, and the kings of the Punjab and Kabul, during 300 to 450 
A.D. is shown by a class of coins struck and known as Seytiio^ 
Sasanian. 

In Northwest India coins of Sasanian type are found beaihig 
inscription in Nagri and Pahlavi. One of these issues, whicli lia;- 
the name Sri Vdsudeva is only in Nagaii, an approximate date 
fixed by its very near resemblance to a coinage issued by Kliiisrae 
II Parviz in about 627. On the Pahlavi inscriptions, on thc'se coins, 
Fasiideva is called Bmhmmi Vasi, According to Persian liistoriaiis 
such as Tabari, Frishta, Rozatussafa and others, Varaharam V 
known as Bahramgur visited India, and married daughter of a Mdjd 
named Vasudeva and taking wdth him a number of Indian musicians 
or gipsies returned to Persia. Professor Noldeke is inclined to con- 
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sider this importation of gipsies from India' to Iran as historical. 
The gipsy language is a debased form of Hindustani. , According to 
Hir-Kliaoiid the gipsy intermarried -with the p#n:'sians, and their off- 
springs were the Jats. 

/While the Roman and Persians were, engaged in. deadl}" struggle 
with one another which began to grow up in Arabia, which not 
only destroyed both the -said great Empires but penetrated in the 
East up to the Philipine Islands and into the west as far .as Atlantic 
Ocean. In about t-ivo hundred years Persia ’was brought under such : 
complete authority of Islam, that few could remain faithful to their 
ancient religion. The majority adopted the creed of their conquer' 
ors and the offi.cial and literary language of Ptwsi a Ijecame Arabic, 
which however could not remain long predominant. As in less than 
about a century after ]\^rsia had been vanquished, and its inhabit- 
ants became a subject race, they began to reassert their claim to 
politics, and a Persian- Pleneral Abu Miistim, defeated .the -last, 
Uma3^ad Klialif of Damascus and won the great Arabian Empire 
a-nd Khiiafat for this house of Abbas, w^ho in course of .time, were 
more a Persian than an Arab. Persian infioenee g,radually increased 
under AI. Hadi, AL Iias.hld and Ma.miin,. whose ministers,, generals 
and advisers in majority were Persians. Persian fashion continued 
to have ill increasing ascendeuciq their old festivals of Now-ruz, 
Alihrigan and Ram were celebrated, their raiment was the official 
dress^ and the custom of Sasanian kings were imitated (lit. His. 
of Persia b,v E. Brown). At that time, -which was the golden age of 
Tbbasi Khiiafat (T-IO'-Si/) besides great statesmen, a.nd generals, we 
.find sucli Snfi sages as ^laruf Kurkhi, Habibafami, Bav^azid, Jiinaid, 
and others. It Is with Ahiiyazid and Juiiaid that Sufism makes its 
d efi 1) it e ap pea ra nee. 

After Jimaicl and Ba^^azid, come.s Hasan Munsur al-liallaj ; he 
was put to death b}^ liuqtadar Khalifa at Baghdad, because in one 
of his ecstaeies be cried out: ‘''lam the truth!” The next Sufi 
leader was Aim Said, son of Abul Kbair of Khurasan, who passed 
seven .vears practising the most rigorous asceticisin. When asked 
wiiat a Biifi was. he said, whatever is in thy head forget it, \vhafc- 
ever is in tlyv hand give away, and whatever happens to thee disre- 
gard it.” He w’as contemporary to the great philosopher Abu Ail 
Sina or Avicinna a Persian, coixcernlng whom Col. Sykes in his His- 
lory of Persm^ says : by carrying on, and developing the science of 
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Hippocrates and Galen, and the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, 
he exercised an influence on the best brains of both the East and 
the West, not only during his lifetime, bnt for many generations 
after his death, his books were translated into Latin, and remained 
standard works of Europe from the 12th to 16th Century/' Abul- 
Khair seems to have been the first to use symbolical language which 
characterises all subsequent Sufi writings. This language is explained 
in the written about 1317 A. D. 

For instance, eye meaning divine severity, lip, divine loving 
kindness, mole unity wine knowledge or inspiration, drunkenness 
divine inspiration, inn or tavern, meeting place of Sufis, Pir-e- 
Mughan, Guru of magis, or spiritual head, also saM, cup-beareiv 
niursMdi an Arabic word, meaning guide, a rival means passions, 

Boost, Aslina^ seemurgh, unqa, divine beloved or God, Salek, tra'vellei^ 
jRewd profligate, miist drunkard, a seeker of God (or divine beloved) 
Jam-e-mai or cup of wine, inspiration, Jam cup, is mind or heart 
and so on. 

As Abul Khair gave the Sufis their poetic symbolism so Imam 
Ghazali of Khurasan, gave them their metaphysical terminology. He 
was a man of great learning, a theologian of the highest repute and 
a philosopher versed in Greek metaphysics, he seems to have been a 
thinker somewhat like Schelling. Ghazili attempted to make Sufi 
philosophy by furnishing it with a philosophical terminology, and b 3 ^ 
him and others Sufism was gradually moulded into a more or less 
philosophical system and brought into alliance with the orthodoxy 
of Islam. Next to Ghazali, are Hakim Sana!, author of HaMquia! 
Hahikat or ‘‘Garden of Yariety " and Attar writer of lUaMnania of 
Divine book and Munteq-utdair or ‘‘ Discourse of the Birds” and 
Jalaluddin Riimi, author of Masnavi, written in about i3th Centiir\' 
A.D. All the above said books are well known amongst Sufis, espe* 
cially the last named which after Kuran is supposed to be the most 
sacred book of Sufis. It preceded the “ Divine Comrmdia. ” by some 
fift^’' years, and just as Dante's poem has acquired the epithet 
“ Divina ” by general consent, so the Masnavi has in India, Persia 
and Turkey has acquired of “ Ma'novi ” of spiritual. The Qulshan- 
e-raz or ‘‘ Mystic Rose Garden” of Mahamud of Shibashtor (written 
almost exactly contemporaneously with the “ Divina Comniedia'') is 
a useful compendium of Sufi doctrine. Next are Iraqi, Sadi, eJami 
(whose Lavayeh) Tuhfatul abrar and other works are quite useful in 
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studying Sufism. The last but not least Hafiz or Shiraz, who was 
so much celebrated as a great poet that invitations were sent to him 
from the kings of Mesopotamia and Muhmud Shah Bahamni of 
Deccan and Ghiasuddin of Bengal. In reply to the king of Bengal, 
Hafiz has sent a complete ode in which he says : all the parrots, 
f.e. learned men or poets of India will turn sweet singing by this 
Persian sugarcandj^ or ode which is on its way to Bengal.” Persian 
poets, as above mentioned, and saints, not only gave new thoughts 
to their own country-men, but through them Sufism spread far in 
the west and east. Even it influenced the poetiy of India between 
13th and 17th century A.D., but as they gave, they also borrowed 
from Buddhism and Vedantism, especially from the latter, the con- 
ception of divine absorption. 

As it is said, in the wisdom of the East, by Hadland Davis, the 
following remark of Abu Bahulshibli certainly points to the belief 
that the Sufis borrowed plain ideas from the VedaMa philosophv 
‘‘ Tassa vuf or Sufism is control of the faculties and observance of the 
breaths ’’ and so in the west Sufi poetry greatly influenced the west- 
ern thought ; many of the German mystics wrote as the Sufi poets 
had ’written before them. Particularly the names of Eekhart, 
Tauler and Suso might be mentioned. 

In England Sufi poets found admirers in the person of .Fitzgerland, 
translator of U mer-khayani, and Sir Richard Burton. When we speak 
of Sufism it is not limited only amongst Persian Muslims, but Persian 
Zoroastrians also are included as their mysticism was the same, 
different only in name. Between the 16th and 17th centuries as 
Dr. M. N, Dhala says in his Zurastrian Theology at this period we 
meet some Parsi thinkers who were not satisfied with the formal side 
of religion, and looked with indifference upon the ritual observances, 
which was the case exactly with their countrymen who had embraced 
Islam. As outward formalism and literal interpretation of the sacred 
Aveda failed to meet with the longing of Parsi mystics, so the Persian 
Musalman was not satisfied with the literal interpretation of Kurmi. 
They gave a new meaning to the words, Paradise and Hell, Unity, 
Loah, i.e. (tablet) and Kalam (pen), punishment and reward, and as the 
Parsis ever remained in search of mysteries hidden beneath the out- 
ward garb of Dogmas and rituals* So were Persian Muslims. 
This shows, that Persian Sufism was a general national growth and 
not due to any foreign or artificial, outside influence. It was 
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Batiiral and original. Both Persian Mn^s]ml Sufis and Pars is extolled 
intuition above reason ; both urged that reason was not capable of 
comprehending Ormazd or Allah. To attempt to see him through 
the medium of person was to lose him. When the mystic is bathed 
in devotion he is so intoKieated with divine wisclomothat he think 
himself one with the Divine. And. as many Parsi mystics found con- 
solation in the teachings of the Hindu Yogu and became their dis- 
ciples, so we find Persian Muslim Sufis between the 14tli and Ifitli 
centuries constantly visiting India, and exchanging their views. 

The most illustrious amongst Parsi mystics was Das tin: Azar Kai- 
van, who came from Persia, and settled at Patna ; some of his promi- 
nent disciples were Mbhads Farzan Bahrain of Shiraz, Hushiyar of 
Surat, Surosh and Khuda Jui. They have composed several trea- 
tises in Persian, and amongst the more important are- — Jami-Kai Kliu- 
roe lihishtab, Zaraduskt A fshar and Zindah 

Bud. The authors of the last three claim that their works are 
translations into Persian from the original Pahlavi books wrlttaii 
in the days of Hormuz and Khusroe Parviz, Sassariian Kings. Dr, 
Dhalla does not agree with such claims (see Zoroastrain Theology 
By M. M. Bhala) and he has his own arguments hut if we accept 
that nothing is born in this world suddenly and without some begin- 
ning, we can say that Dr. Dhalla, has no right to contradict their 
claim, simply because what they have said, has some resemblance 
with the Greek Philosophy. 

For the origin of Sufism, Prof. Edward Brown gives four theories. 
(1) The esoteric doctrine of the prophet of Islam ; (2) reaction of 
the Aryan mind against a Semitic religion, and (3) Neopiatonist in- 
fiuence ; (4) independent origin ; and none of the above theories ah 
together satisfies him. Now if we refer to history, we find between 
the iOth and 18th century a general tendency all over the civilized 
world towards literary a(5tivit3' and mysticism which is nothing but 
an artistic and poetic side of the religion. If we say that pbilosophy 
or religion of a nation has been borrowed from another natiori; the 
same can be said of the other, also, and .so we must go round and 
round like a windmill and will not be able to find the beginning. 
We find many passages of the Avesta, resembling Koran and law of 
Moses similar to Homurabi of Chaldaea or Christianity to Buddhism ; 
and Buddhism to Teoism, still all these religions are independent of 
each other. Similarity in spiritual thought is due to the same 
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teiidencues;, of Imnuiii ■ mind., ■ There '.may be borrowing from, and 
giving to each other in addition. 8o oSiifism of Persia has its origin 
•ill Persia and in its essence it is Persian, and peculiar to the climate, 
life and geographical position of that country, and as in religion .and 
histoi\yj Indian and Persian spiritual conceptions are closely related 
to each other. By study and research work in the language and, 
history of both India and- Persia, one is bound to detect man}? simi- 
larities. And as the Avestic language is explained and interpreted, 
through .the Vedic language, and so Sufism' will be understood much. 
Abetter, b}^ Upamsads ixxid Vedantu philosophy. Through the Mahom.-, 
inedan conquest Islam influenced both Persia and India and eonse- 
qiieiitly we find amongst Hindus such saints and reformers a.s Baba 
Xanak, and others who not on! v adopted some prhicipies of Islam 
l)ut even composed poems in Persian or Indo- Persian language. 

In 1656 Upanimds weve translated into Persian by the order of 
Darashukuh, son of Shah Jahan. and Augiiitii Du Perron, a Preneh- 
maii, traiivslated them from Persian to Latin, wfliicli was published at 
Strasburg in two volumes. (1861). 

Sufis of modern , Persia are divided into two classes. First those 
who have received, besides their own, also western education. The 
majority of them are free-thinkers, simple and plain in dress to some 
extent eo-operatfng with and helping others, ready to listen any* 
thing and to follow, if they find it good. The other class are orthodox 
Murshi^I or calling themselves Sufi to live on alms and 

charit}', and the majority of the Sufis are foiind amongst' this class. 

Fro.m the l,>eginniug of human history man has been a 'seeker 
after happiness. Those who have less ambitions seek material and 
others of high ambition wish something better and of longer dura- 
tion. They kill each other, for acquiring happiness, and for the 
same reason live and co-operate. Even when one is desirous of giv- 
ing up his pei'sonality and be merged in the supreme being, his real 
aspiration is tiie extreme state of the happiness. Bo may God, grant 
us. ill whatever way it may be, our long wislied desire. 



HAFIZ AND GOETHE. {Summary). 

By Shams-Ul-Ulam.a Jivaistji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Fh.D., C.T.E. 

Introdaiction. 

Goetiie (1749-1532) the great German poet is spoken of as “the 
German Hafiz/’ because he was fond of the poetry of Hafiz, and had, 
like the Persian poet, composed a poem which is called W esUostUcher 
Divan, Lb. “The West-Eastern Divan/’ The object of this paper 
is to present a few traits which are common to these two great poets 
and to their Divcms. 

Something common among the ancient Germans and the Indo- 
Irammis, they being chips of the same Aryan block. 

Some of the C4erman poets and philosophers of the 19th century 
have been greatly infiiieaced by the ancient Indian and Persian 
thought. Their ancestors, the ancient Germans, being chips of the 
same block, the old Aryan stock, had many things in common with the 
Indo-Iranians. For example, {( 3 ^) like the ancient Indians, they dis- 
liked widow-marriages and inter-maxTiages, and liked the custom of 
•SaM. (b) Like the Indo-Iranians, the^" worshipped gods presiding 
over the grand objects of nature, like the Sun, Moon, Fire and Earth. 
Their chief god Wotan, who gave his name to Wote'ntag or Wed-nes- 
day, had a mark on his forehead like an Indian Brahmana. Nature- 
worship, which led from Nature to Nature’s God, was, as one could 
gather from the writings of Tacitus, their natural tendency, (c) Like 
the Indo-Iranians, they measured time by nights not by clays, (d) As 
])ointed out Ixy Sir H. Maine, their Teutonic Townships resembled 
Indian Village-Oouneils or Village Pahcdyats. A group of families* 
united by the assum])tion of common kinship exercised joint owner- 
ship over land. 

They do not seem to have been indigenous to Germany but seem 
to have gone there from the East. Later on also, through their con- 
nection with Rome, they had come into some contact with the East, 
with Egypt and Persia. The Huns, with whom they later on came 
into contact, were from the East, and some of them were ancient 
Mazdayasnans or Zoroastrians. Such being the case, there is no 
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Indo'Iranians. For example, (a) like the ancient Indians, they dis- 
liked widow-marriages and inter-marriages, and liked the custom of 
Sail, (b) Like the Indo -Iranians, they worshipped gods presiding 
over the grand objects of nature, like the Sun, Moon, Fire and Earth. 
Their chief god Wotan, who gave his name to Wotentag or Wed-nes- 
day, had a mark on his forehead like an Indian Brahmana. Nature- 
worship, which led from Nature to Nature’s God, was, as one could 
gather from the writings of Tacitus, their natural tendency, (c) Like 
the Indo-Iranians, they measured time by nights not by days, (rf) As 
pointed out by Sir H. Maine, their Teutonic Townships resembled 
Indian Village-Councils or Village Pancdyats. A group of families* 
united by the assumption of common kinship exercised joint owner- 
ship over land. 

The}?" do not seem to have been indigenous to Germany but seem 
to have gone there from the East, Later on also, through their con- 
nection with Rome, the}?- had come into some contact with the East, 
with Egypt and Persia. The Huns, with whom they later on came 
into contact, were from the East, and some of them were ancient 
Mazdayasnans or Zoroastrians. Such being the case, there is no 
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wonder, that some of the later German philosophers and poets, the 
(.leseendants of these ancient Germans, had some tendencies to give 
willing ears to the teachings and the poetry of the East. The phi- 
losophy of Spinoza. (1622-77) was pantheistic. His pantheism was 
of the same type as the monotheistic pantheism of the Indians, 
Scliopenha tier (1788-1860) was so much enamoured of the Upcmi-. 
mds, that he said : It has been the solace of my life. It will be 
the solace of my death/' 

The Orie^ital MovemeM^ 

With such, as it were, inherited tendencies, some of the philos 
ophers and poets of Germany of the last centur}^ gave willing ear to 
some of the teachings and writings of India and Persia. There was, 
what Dr. Remy in his excellent book, The Influence of India and 
Persia. on the German Poetry, calls the Oriental Movement’’ in Ger- 
many, a movement ^vhich manifested itself so strikingly in German 
literature during the nineteenth century.” 

Calcntia starting the Oriental Movement, 

The city of Calcutta, where 1 have the pleasure of reading this 
paper, may fairly claim the credit of starting the Oriental move- 
ment. The Asiatic Society of Bengal can claim a great share in 
that credit, and as a Parsi, I take some pleasure in thinking, that 
the study of the Zend Avesta of the Parsis was, as it were, the 
cause of the conception of that movement. Anquetil do Peiron, 
who had come to India for studying Parsi religion and who happened 
to come to Caieiitta, studied and translated at Surat the Zend: 
Avesta with Dastur Darab, a learned Pars! Divine of that ancient 
city. In one of the volumes of his French translation of tlid Zend, 
Aveskty he attacked the literary attainments of Dr. Hyde and some 
Oxford scholars who had written upon tlie religion of Persia. His 
attack wounded the feelings of a young hety -tempered Oxford 
scholar, William Jones, who, in bis turn, wrote very strongly against 
Anquetil. This controversy led this young man, when he came to 
Calcutta, to study Oriental languages and to found for their further 
stiid\’; the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was his and his brother 
scholars’ work in this city that drew the attention of European 
scholars towards Oriental subjects and thus led to the founding of 
the Oriental movement ” in Germany. 
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Hafiz and Goethe. 

Persia appealed more to Gernian IFr«7e)’6-. 

SciBskrit and Persian both appealed to the Germans, but Persian 
more. As said by 'I)r. , Remy, “the Persian tendency found a 
greater number of followers- than the Indian. It^ was far more easy 

to sing of wine, women and rose^s,. in the manner of Hafiz . . . . than 

to assimilate and reprodnce the philosophy and often involYcd poetry 
of, India.’’ Even .Martin Luther, sang of wine, mu sie and, woman, 
and that was before this Oriental movement. 

■ : The following two short lines of- Martin. Luther - sum up, as it were:;, 
a few of the gliazals . 

Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib. imd Gesang - 
Der blelbt eiii Narr sein Lebeniang,.” , ' 

. He who . does not like wine, ■ woman, and song, .remains a, ■ fool for 
the whole of his life.” 

Compare with this the. following lines of .Hafi,z 
islilcbdzi, iim 

; majlis-Pims , wa haHih-hamdam, iva sJicLrb-i-modmn 
kar ke in ma jlis hejttyad khiish 

taa mi ke in ashrat ne khdhad zindagi bar umi hardm.'\ . , . . . 

“ Love, youth and ruby coloured wine, 

,A,. friendly- meeting,. .a congenial ..companion and ..constant drink- 
■' iiig ■ - ■ ■ . ' 

Pie who is desirous of this- number of pleasures is deserving of 
. cheerfulness. ^ ' 

.He .who does not like -these pleasures, ma.-y curse be. on lii.s life.,” 

• The iitmian poets ivlio were influenced by (he Oriental •m.ovement . 

Among the great German poets who, as pointed out by Mr. Rem y 
are said to have been influenced by the Oriental movement we find 
the names of Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Friederich Schlegel, August 
Milhelm Schlegel, Platen, Riickert, Heine and Bodenstedt. The time 
of the Schlegel brothers is said to be the time of “ the foundation of 
Sanskrit philology in Germany. English statesmanship had com- 
pleted the material conquest of India. German scholarship no^v 
began to join in the spiritual conquest of that country” (Remy). 
Most of the above poets who were affected by and who further in- 
iiuenced, the Oriental movement, were attracted by Persian poets. 
Herder was attracted b}’' Sadi and Goethe b^^ Hafiz. 
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Goethe began Ms love for Oriental literature with Sanskrit biit 
ended' with Persian, 

The Orient attracted Goethe. The principal cause which endeared 
to Mm the study of Oriental literature, was the depression of mind 
brought about by the invasion of Germany and the resulting 
tumult, strife and loss of lives. He turned to the East for solace 
and he found that solace. He began with Sanskrit. He read and 
related before his literary friends the stories of Rama and Hanuman. 
The prologue of his well-known Faust is said to have been inspired 
by the Sakimiala of Kalidasa. Some of his poetical writings had 
Indian materials for their topics. But his liking for Indian litera- 
ture soon ended. He found something like monstrosities ” in some 
of the Indian gods, like Hanuman, who, as Remy says, ^‘shocked 
his aesthetic sense.’' The dislike for India’s mythology led to a dis- 
like for India’s philosophy which he found to be too abstruse. 

He now turned to Persia and found in its poetry, and even in its 
old teaching, some solace during the above referred to times of 
mental depression, brought about by the political degradation of 
Germany and its results. It w^as Hammer’s traiislation of Hafiz, 
published in 1812, that principally drevY him towards Persian poetry. 
He learnt a little Persian and Arabic and the Divan of Hafiz 
inspired him to write a Divan in German. Goethe was, as it were, 
prepared beforehand to admire Hahz. Let us have a short look 
into the lives of Plafiz and Goethe to properly understand the 
influence of Hafiz on Goethe. 

Lives of Hafiz and Goethe : Common traits. 

{a) Hafiz, who was born in the beginning of the 14th century 
(died in 1385) revelled like Goethe, in poetry from his very early age- 

(&) Goethe’s early life was not pure from amoral point of view. 
At the age of 39, in 1785, he entered into a kind of haif-marriage 
with a healthy blooming young girl w^'ho came to him with a peti- 
tion for her brother. It was after living with her for 15 years that 
he married her. This was a slur upon the conduct of Goethe. In 
the case of Hafiz, though there was nothing like this in his case, his 
young days w'ere passed in youthful conviviality, and it was after- 
wards that he took to religious thoughts. 

(c) Again, both were mystics from their young age. Sadi is said 
to have given to Hafiz the title of {lisdn-ul ghdib), i.e. the 
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tongue (lisdn) of hidden things or the mystic tongue. 

Goethe was first drawn to the mystical writings of saints by Mrs. 
Klattenberg. Later on a young lady friend Lotte (Charlotte), often 
talking to him about the other world, led him further to mysticism. 
It is said, that both had arranged between them, that the one who 
‘vdied first, should, if he (or she) could, give information to the 
living about the conditions of the other life/’ * Later on, his appoint- 
ment in the Court of Weimar, which kept him awa.y from his favour- 
ite studies for ten years owing to the boisterous and luxurious life of 
the Court, also drove him to possess his soul more and more in 
peace. Wliiie in the case of Goethe, an experience of the Court 
life drove him away from much of pleasures, in the case of Hafiz 
he from the very beginning kept aloof from the courts of kings 
and their courtiers, though his presence was often sought for by them, 
even by kings of distant India. 

{(1) Like Goethe, Hafiz also had in his mind’s eye in his gliazals a 
damsel whom he loved. He spoke of her as [shdkli-i nahdt)^ 

i.e. the branch of sugar-cane. There is a difference of opinion as 
to the real meaning of his love^ghazals. But the general opinion is, 
that it was mystic love. In one of such mystic ghazals {gliazal 158 
as numbered by Mr. W. Clarke) he refers to the story of a king of 
Bengal. . 

Traits common to their Divans, 

There are a number of traits common to the writings of both the 
poets in the matter of their Oriental imager 3 ^ Eeferences to the 
Sdqi or the cup-bearer, messages through the breeze {saha) or wind, 
thoughts of humility like that of khdk dust, the feasting of soul 
over the beauty of Nature and Man are common. 

Goethe has divided his Divans into twelve Namehs or books, e.g. 
Das Buck des Sdngers^ i,e, the book of the singers ; Das Sclienkert,- 
bucli, i.e. the book of the cup-bearer. In the use of the word Ndmeh 
for his twelve books of the Ditmiyhe has followed Hafiz. The above 
two of his books have their very names borrowed from the Divan of 
Hafiz where we find them Mughanni-Ndmeh, i.e. the book of the 
minstrel and Sagi-nameh, i.e. the book of the cup-bearer. It is the 
11th book, the Pdrsi-Ndmeh {Buch des Parsen) which interests me 
much as a Parsi. It is the testament of a dying Persian, who in 


^ Lewes, Goethe* s Life, Vol. I, p. 183. 
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place of the legacy of ■■money, gives the legacy of the old Parsi reli- 
o’ion. Ooethe explains in another writing some elements of this ■ 
religion. ■ . ■ . 

/ FTho 'paper, ends 'with extracts from the Divans o.f Hafiz .and 
Goctl'.e showing how similar are the ideas and how Goethe was inf! u- 
^•riced by Hafiz. I 
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THE 'IDENTITY OF SUKTIMAN MOUNTAIN. 

B3? Dr. B. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

The Siiktiman mountain is one of the seven knla-parvatas ^ men- 
tioned in the Pwrmias and the epic literature, but its identity still 
remains obscure. General Cunningham believed that it corresponds 

with the high range of mountains which forms the boundary be- 
tween Chattisgarh and the feudator3" state of Bastar/’ Mr. Beglar 
proposed to identify it with the hills north of the Hazaribagh district.^ 
Both these views rest upon the assumptioii that the river Siiktimati 
had its source in the Suktiman mountain. As Mr. Pargiter has ob- 
served neither Vayit nor Markandeya Pmmia makes the river rise 
in the Suktimat range. But the Mar Icmidey a Purana explicitly as- 
serts that it arose from the Vindhya, and although some Puranas 
name its source as Rksa, it was apparently a mistake for Vindhya. 
In any case none of the Puranas eoxxneet the river Suktimati with 
the Suktimat mountain.”'^ 

Mr. Pargiter who has thus clearly demonstrated the erroneous 
nature of the identifications proposed by Cunningham and Beglar 
has himself offered new theories. '‘ The only mountains’' says he 
‘" which have not been appropriated to Sanskrit names are the Ara- 
valii mountains and the southern portion of the Eastern Ghats, so 
that this range might be one of these two ; and if the former are 
rightly included in the Paripatra range, the Suktimat range might 
be the southern portion of the Eastern Ghats and the hills of 
Mysore.” ^ A few pages later he observes as follows with reference 
to the same mountains: “They were in the eastern region, lor 
Bhima, in his conquests in that quarter marched from Hiinavat to- 
wards Bhallata and conquered Suktimat mountain. Though Bhal- 
lata does not appear to have been identified, the only noteworthy 
hills in the east which have not been assigned to the other great 

^ Arch, Surv, Rep,, Vol. XV Hi pp. 24, 69. 

Ibid., VoL VIII, pp. 124-25. 

Markandeya Purana {Bih. Ind.),,p. 285; J.A.S.B., 1895, p, 254. 

0 Mdr’kandcya Purmia, pp. 285-6* 
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ranges are the .Garo, Khasi and Tippera Hills .which bo.nnd Bengal in 
tliat directloii. Can these be- the Siiktimat mountains' V Mr. Par- 
giter provisionally accepts this hypothesis and proposes to, identify 
the rivin\s Kiiiiiail and. Krpa vvhicli are said to have their source in 
Snktimat oiotintains respectively with the Someswari and the Kapali. 

Tlieoiiiy positive.clue in the identification proposed by Mr. Pargiter 
is the mention of Suktiman in the eastern regions conqiie,red. by 
Bhima. But it is clear from a careful study of the chapters describ- 
ing the conquests of the Pandu brothers in various directions that 
the; list was, not draw'n up strictly- according to geographical position. 
For example,: Arjuna. w-ho-; proceeded north 'i,s , said to have foiight' 
with the Anarttas,' Suhmas, -Gola.s and Bliagadatta, .king -of PragyO" 
tisa. Now-/Aiiarttas occupied the Kathiawar Peninsula, the Colas 
were, in the south, while Suhma and Pragyotisa were in the .east. 
Again, Bhima-, who proceeded towards the east is said to have .fought 
the Sakas wiio ave traditionally 'i^laoed in the northern region, and 
Nakula met the Utmva-sanketas in the west although these are ex - 
pressly placed in the north in connection with the conquests of Arjuna. 
It is probably for these reaso.ns that Wilson did. not .put emphasis up- 
on this point although he'; noticed it in his translation of the geogra- 
phical portion of the M ahdbJidrata. On the w'hole it appears to me 
that although we should not lose sight of the indications given in 
the Malidhhmaki it would not be safe to locate.. Suktimat mountains in 
the eastern regions on the strength : of this passage alone. On the 
other hand the isolated passage in the MaMhlmrata should not stand, 
ill the way of placing Suktimat mountains in other regions if such 
identifications are based on tolerably satisfactory., gr,ound,s. 

One such identification readily ' occurs to .me and I . place it before 
the scholars for w,hat it is worth.. It is - generally felt that the. only, 
satisfactory way of identifying a mountain range otherwise unknown 
is to identify the rivers: -which' .are ’sa!dAo,',spr.iEg fro.m it.,;. . .Now the, 
P lira n as mention six riv.ers..issuing ■' from .the;' Suktin^^ mountains « 
The names of these with slight variations in the texts of the differ- 
ent Fumnas are given below : — 

Vayu Parana : R-sika, Bukumai1:,'-Maildag§, Mandavahini, K 
sinl. 

Matsya Purdm : Kasika, Sukumari, Maiidaga, Mandavahini, Krpa, 
Pisin!'. 
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Marhcmdeya Purdna : Rsikulya, Kiimarl, Mandaga^ Mandavaliinl, Kr- 
pa, Palasini 

Ktirma Purana : Gandha-madana-gamim, Ksipra (or Rupa). 

Varaha Purdna : Rsika, lAisafci, Mandagamini. 

Jfc does not seem possible to find out the correct form in each case, 
but taking the names as they stand some of them may be identified 
with the rivers beyond the Indus in the west and north-west. For 
example, it does not require much ingenuity to identifj? Kupa with the 
Vedio Kubha, the Greek Kophes and the modern Kabul River. The 
Kumar! may be identified witliKunar whose alternative name Kama 
shows that the second syllable w^as originally probably ma. The 
river called Helmand preserves in its second portion the essential 
parts of the names Maiidaga or Mandavahini. The name Pasini may 
have survived in the Panjshir River, Arrian mentions Eiiaspla as 
one of the rivers crossed by Alexander between the Hindukush and 
the Indus. This msij not unreasonably be taken as the Helieiiisa- 
tion of Isikla, the colloquial form of Sanskrit Rsikulya. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that such identifications, by 
themselves, may be more apparent than real, but there are several 
circumstances in support of them. Now these identifications would 
lead us to look for Suktiman in the mountain range which runs 
south from Hindukush and forms as it were the western rampart of 
India ; and in the name Suleiman which is still applied to the south- 
ern portion of this range ^ we can hardly fail to detect the old Sukti- 
man, the change of ta into la being sufficiently explained by the ana- 
logous change from Etymander to Helmand.'^ The close resemblance 

i Ibn Batufca says that the largest mountain in Kabul was called Suleiman. 
'This, shows that the name was at one time applied to the northern part of the 
■range also.' He records a tradition that the name was derived from Solomon 
who asee,nded this moiiiitain on his way to India. Siicli popular belief however 
proves nothing as to the real origin of the name beyond showing tliat the name 
Suieiman was probably applied to the mountain range long ago. (Cf. tlie 
Greek fancies about Nysa). For Ibn Batata’s account see the translation of 
Ibn Batata’s voyage by C. Defremery, Voi. Ill, p. 89; by S. Lee, p. 09. 

'2 My friend Maulvi Sahiduila has pointed out the following instances in 
which Sanskrit t has been clianged to I in the Pushtu language. 
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of the names Siiktimto and Sullman and the proposed identity of 
the rivers issuing from Suktiman with those found in the same 
region at Mie present day fairly give rise to a presumption in fa- 
vour of my theory which is strengthened by other circumstanceB. 

In the first place it must be noted th&t the Ktdwparmias denote 
extensive mountain ranges. The Rksa, Mahendra, Malaya and 
Sahya denote those running along the north, east, south and western 
boundaries of southern India while Vindhya and Pariyatra denote 
the southern boundary of northern India. It is but natural therefore 
that the remaining Kulaparvaia, viz. Suktiman should denote the 
mountain range along the eastern or western boundary of northern 
India. The Sulaiman and Hindukush together formed its natural 
boundary in the west and this serves to corroborate the inference 
we have already deduced from other evidences. 

It has been already shown that the verse in Mahdhlidrata which 
places Suktiman in the eastern regions does not, by itself, invalidate 
the proposition advanced. There is however one circumstance in 
connection with that verse which supports my hypothesis. We are 
told therein that the Bhalla^s lived near Suktiman mountains. 
Now these Bhallatas are not otherwise known and may not impossi- 
bly refer to the tribe which is called Bhalana in Rgveda. Macdonel! 
and Keith accept the view first propounded by Zimmer that the 
Bhalanas lived in east Kabulistan and that the Bolan Pass was 
named after them.' If this view be upheld, the Sulaiman range 
would exactly correspond to the position of Suktiman as given in 
the verse of and we have to conclude that a verse des- 

cribing the conquests in western regions has been inserted through 
mistake in the chapter describing the eastern conquests of Bhima. 


i Fedie Indea?, Vol. H, p. 99. 



EAJAGRHA IN THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 
By D. N. Sen, M.A. 


The road to Vaisali from Rajagrha led tlirongli AmbalattliikaJ 
Halanda, and Patali-grama on the south bank of the Ganges. There 
was a garden at Anibalatthika, with a house in it belonging to the 
king. One starting in the afternoon from Rajagrha would reach it 
at about the time of sunset. Ambalatthika was a sort of half way 
stage between Rajagrha and Nalanda. and it was here that the 
famous Brahma’-jala Sutra was delivered. The next stage was 
Nalanda, a yojana'^ from Rajgir, and a wealthy and flourishing 
village in those days. Buddha’s usual place of residence at 
Nalanda u-as in the Pdvariha Amha-VanaP ^ No other halting 
place is mentioned between Nalanda and Patali-grama. Nalaka^ 
and Kuiita were the birth-places of Sariputra and Maiidgaliyayana, 
respectivel}^, not far from Rajagrha, about a yojcvna from the capital 
city, as Fa Hian tells us (B. R. W. W., Beal, T. Ivii). There is no 
mention of New Rajagrha or Kusagarapura in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures so far as we know. Fa Hian attributes the building of the 
new fortified town to King Ajatasatru. From the Buddhist scrip- 
tures all that w^e can gather about Ajatasatru’s activity in this 
direction w^as that he strengthened the defences of the old city as he 
exT)ected an invasion by the king of Ujjein. Hienn Tsiang says 
that the new town was built by Bimbisara. But as Bimbisara^ 
lived and died in the old city, Hiuen Tsiang’s story cannot be correct. 
As for Fa Hian’s statement that New Rajagrha w^as built by Ajata- 
satrii, w-e have definite evidence in the Sra7nanya-‘p]iala-sTitra that 
he \vas living in the old city at the time he paid a visit to Buddha 
in the Amravana-viliara. Tlie only evidence which we can find 
about Ajatasatru’s having built the new towm is rather meagre as 
we know nothing more than his having repaired the old fortifica- 
tions® which does not necessarily mean the building of a new forti- 


1 Digha-nikaya , If. 81, P.T.S. 

Sumahgala'Vilasini, I, ?»5, P.T.S. D.N,, XI, 81. 

Commentary, Dhamma-padUf I. 88, P.T.S. Also Sumahgala-vilasinl, I. iiSl- 
S4 (Ceylonese edition). 

& Sum. YU. T. 137 (P.T.S.). 


S M.N 3. 7 (P.T.S.). 
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.fied town. It is also significant that the excavations made at the 
place have not brought to light anything older than the second: 
■century B.G. (A.S.B., 1905-6, 102). If we discriminate between 
Gliinese gossip and Chinese record, it will be difficult to assert that 
New’ Rajagrlia was built either by Bimbisara or Ajatasatm. 

Going back to Buddha’s time, the first place of importance, on 
the north of Rajagrlia was the Sita-vana ■with the Sa^rpa-saundika-’ 
pabhhara (Malmparinih. Sutia, Bom. Ed., 86) in it. There w^as a 
small in Sita-vaBa and both Bhiksus arid Bhiksiims used to 

resort there for practising the thought of the unsubstantiality of 
the bodj/. This wdlderness was also used for the disposing of dead 
bodies. The Sapva-scmridllm-pahbhara the name indicates^ was 
a hillock or high ground and is specially mentioned by Buddha as 
one of the most delightful places where he used to reside occasionally, 
presumably in a vihdra. This is now completely enclosed inside the 
inner walls of New Rajagrlia. 

The next place of importance on this side of Rajagrba, was the 
famous Veniivanaw-ihara, so W'eil-known in Buddhist history. This 
was the first fixed place of residence for Buddha and his Scmgha or 
brotherhood of monks, and Avas the gift of king Bimbisara (Vinaya 
Pit,, Gldeiiberg, I. 39), on his first entry into the capital of Magadha. 
Before this the Bhiksiis used to live in caves, under trees, in empty 
houses or in the open. Buddhaghosa thus describes the place in. 
his commentary on SuUa-nipdta (p. 355, Colombo Ed.) : — 

" Veluvana was the name of that garden, and it was full of bam- 
boos and \Tas surrounded a wall 18 cubits high with gate-ivays, 
toivers and doors. It was green and delightful. For this reason, it 
was called Velu-vana. Kalandakas meeisredi their food here, and so 
it was called Kaiandaka-nivapa. Kalandahas are called kdlakas 
(black birds or jays ?). In the old days a king came to the place 
for sporting in the garden. Intoxicated with drink he fell asleep 
during the day, and his people, thinking that he was asleep and, 
being tempted by flowers and fruits were roaming about here and 
there. And then drawn by the smell of wine a black serpent came 
out of a hollow^ tree arid proceeded towards the king. Seeing this 
the tree-deity being anxious to save the life of the king came in the 
disguise of a kdlaka, cried into his ear and the king ivoke up. The 
black serpent crawled away (to its place of hiding). When the 
Edjd saw the serpent he thought ''this kdlaka has given me my 
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life ” and so he arranged for feeding the bird at the place and sent 
out a proclamation protecting it from fear. For that reason the 
place thenceforth came to be known as Kalandaka-nivapa/' After 
making allowance for the conventional descriptions which is a \vell- 
known feature of the Pali texts, .we may conclude that the Venn - 
vaoa Mahd-vilidra was a large, establishment; and perhaps had a 
wall around it; as is said to have; been the case with the F^'Mra of 
eJivaka’s Smra-vana. .The story, about the origin of the name 
Kalandaka-iiivapa is, highly amusing bat. need not be taken serioiish^ 
as I would ask the reader not to' a, -ccept. without careful considera- 
tion, .the Chinese gossip ; about the' places they, visited. [In Glvara- 
khcmdaka. MaMwagga oi yinaya-pikiha, ,ilvara~k^th/ihfj^ of the 
Viiidm mentioned, which . 'would - support . Biiddhaghosa’s .state- 
ment .about the compound wall of the. Venn- vana Monastery. A. 
(Ivdra-kotthaka means a room at the gate. I h.ave found no river or 
/rrmfe (natural or artificial holl.o.\v" full of water) mentioned in con - 
nectio.n with the area covered by. the Venii-vana. But the River' 
Tapoda (Swaraswat!) uvas .not far from .it and there was mi amma or 
garden on, the. river with the usual appertinance of ,a vihdra in it. 
I have, related in my paper on' the Sites in Rajglr '' {J.B,0.R.8., 
IV, 123),: the story about king ■ Bimbisara havi.ng been compelled to 
come to the Venn- vana- vihara as he was defcained too long waiting' 
■for his bath ill the Tapoda and' fo.und the city gate closed when he 
was returning after the. bath. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the 
site of the vihara can be identified easil}^ from the Chinese accounts, 
viz. '300- paces from the north 'gate of the' mountain city and. half a 
mile, ,from. .the, SmciMna, . To -'Sir John Marshall belongs the credit 
of., definitely identifying '.the.' site. But I am afraid, having had 
to depend on Chinese accounts for the identifieatioii, he has in- 
cluded the .Tapodarama in the area marked out by him in his map 
(x4./6?.J2., 1905-6, p. 94). . By the time the Chinese pilgrims arrived, 
the drama had been completely forgotten. From what we can 
glean from the Pali texts, it can be safe^v laid down that the Venu- 
vana lay to the south of the new town which was built on the site 
formerly covered by the Scippa-saundika-pahhhara '' in Sita-vana, 
west of the Vipiila mountain, north of the old city of Rajagrha and 
north and east of the Swaraswati (Tapoda). It was also at a res- 
pectable distance from the burial ground. A large vihdra like the 
Maha-vihara at Yenu-vana would not consist of a single building 
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but more tliaii one, providing shelter for tlie night and resting places 
during the da}^, as, well .as places of convenience,, for considerable 
bodies of monks, and must have had large grounds attached to it. 
Devadatta’s cave and the stone with marks of blood have been 
already ineiitioned in connection with the. accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims in m3? paper on' ' Sites m Rajgi'rJ I would here 011I3" refer 
to the story in Campdkhandcika^ Mahdvagga^ ot Vmaya-pituka, about 
an over-enthusiastic novice .of the name of Sona,. whose cankamo ” 
(place where he walked to and from) ran with blood like a ^'gavd- 
glmtaria-m'' (slaughter house) through walking too much, as he had 
veiy soft soles. ' Hiiien Tsiang’s-stoiw is 'peihaps, an elaboration, with 
subsequent additions, of the account given in the Yincupi. Sonahs 
heroic 6,iforts had.no immediate result and he became, very much, 
deprevssed. and, longed again .for-- the easier life of the . ho use- holder. 
This came to the knowledge of Buddha and lie rebuked Soiia Bhiksii 
for his rashness. This w-as the occasion when the Master used the 
famous simile of the which has bee!! so beautifiiih? rendei-ed by 
Hir Edwin Arnold. 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of the next place of 
importance north of ■ the : old''mit3q^vtz. , Pipp This cave was 

used b3? Kasyapa, the president of the first coiinoli, for meditation, 
and we are told that sometimes he would remain in it in the state 
of ecstatic meditation for a whole week. Tliere was a small /2am 
in front of his cave in which, we are told, he resided with two 
saddhi-vihdrikas or younger associate hMksus.^. One oi them was 
very assiduous in his attention to the elder but the other 

always cunningly contrived to take all the credit for the service 
rendered. Twice he was severei3^ taken to task by the elder for his 
deceitful behaviour. He w^as in a temper and did not follow 
Kasyapa to the citw for begging food, but remained at home and 
during the absence of the elder, set fire to the vihcira and ran away 
(Com. on Dliam.i 11 . 19 - 21 ). Fippalaguha was a small cave used 
by Kasyapa only for meditation, while he lived in a pmma-mld, i.e. 
thatched cottage at hand with two associate bhikms. The onl3^ occa- 
sion when Buddha came to the place was when Kasyapa was seriousi\' 
ill The Chinese story about Buddha’s taking rest in the cave daily 
after the mid-day meal cannot be found anywhere in the Pali texts. 
The wild rugged hills had a sort of fascination for the ihero and he left 
the woods and groves to other brethren of the Sahglia. Starting from 
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a point west of the hot springs and skirting the hill, a cave like this 
is easily reached near which the ground is strewn with brick debris. 
I feel sure that Fa Hian saw this cave. But Hiuen Tsiang’s stone- 
house with the A sura's palace behind it was undoubtedly the 
Baithak with the quarry hole at its back, just a few xwds up the 
slope which forms the great toe of the Vaihara hill. 

Now we come to the famous Sapta-parni-giiha. In the Pali 
accounts Sattapanni’’ is a cave, named after the tree which stood 
beside it, as was the case with most of the caves mentioned in the 
Pali scriptui'es. It was mentioned by Buddha as a most delightfii! 
place among other places associated with Rajagrha. It was situated 
on the north slope of the Vihara mountain and wa.s used for the 
residence of bhikstis. The prathama ynalimamgiU " or the first 
great recitation took place on the beautifully wooded level ground 
below the opening of the cave in a '' mahdmandapa " built by 
Ajatasatrii for the purpose. In the Mahdydna account, as given by 
the 31 aha -vaski (Vol. I, 70), the bhiksus are represented as coming 
through the air and descending in the forest by the side of the great 
mountain (Vaihara) and taking their seats there. Strixaping the 
story of its legendary part, the position of the mahdmwndapa as 
given in the 3iahd-vastu agrees with the Chinese records. The 
hhiksus spent the first month in repairing the monasteries at Raja- 
grha and in the second month [majjhmiam musam) recited the texts 
of Dharma and Vinaya. So Ajatasatrii had to x)ut forth special 
efforts for getting the piavilion ready. The Samgtti wshs presided 
over by Ka.^yapa, and Uj)ali and x4nanda recited the scriptures 
{Vina.y{i, CuUavagga, Xi). 

According to Buddhist accounts, Rajagrha was surrounded by a 
w^all, with thirtj^-two large and sixty-four small gates (Sumcmgala, 
Colombo Ed. 106). The most important x>lace within the walls was^ 
of course, the '\Rdja-nive.^ana" or the x>^lskce with all its ax)perti- 
nances, such as the ax^artments for the royal ladies, the treasury, 
the king's kitchens and stables, the ViniccayaAthmia," (the tri- 
bunal), the royal baths, the arsenal, the accounts office, shops for 
|)ro visions and other supplies, etc. Outside the palace precincts, 
there would be rows of houses along the roads inhabited by various 
classes of people, rich and poor, artisans, traders, dancers, scaven- 
gers and others, arranged in accordance with wealth, social position, 
and profession. In those times a royal city used to have four parts, 
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aniO'VrManjakam, halii-valanjakcmi, cmtoniagarmn and bahi-nagaram 
i.e. tlie king’s inner apartments, the outer apartments, the space 
iiicluclecl within the town proper and the area outside of it {Edjovdda 
J.dtalm).. 

The meatiiig place of Asvajit and Sariputra was inside the old 
city. Sariputra had finished his round of begging for the morning 
meal and was on his way back to the garden in which the paribrdjakas 
(wandering monks) used to live {Dhammapadatthakathdy Colombo 
Ed., 41-2), and from a distance saw Asvajit, who had Just come 
into the city for the purpose of begging alms. He was deeply 
impressed by his appearance and quiet demeanour, and easily re- 
cogniz^ed him as belonging to the order of hhiksus and as one who 
had either attained arhatship or was about to attain it. His first 
impulse was to go and ask him as to who he was and wdio was his 
master. But seeing him enter a house, waited outside until Asvajit 
had finished begging and came out of it. Sariputra then approached 
the hliiksu and had with him the momentous intervievv which 
changed the whole course of his life and brought to Buddha’s fold 
the man who was recognized as the Master’s agga-sdvakaC or 
chief disciple {8miantapdsadikd, Bmm. Ed., 119-120). 

Nalagiri w'as let loose from the king’s stables in the street through 
which Buddha was passing wdth a large following of bhiksus in his 
usual round for begging alms. The GuUavagga (Oldenberg’s Ed., 
J94“-95) tells us that Devadatta entered the hatthisdldm ” (elephant 
stall) and said to the men in charge of the elephants, gadd sanumo 
Gotamo imam raccham patipamio lioti tadd imam Ndlagirim kaithim 
muncitvd imam raccham patipddetha (wdien Samana GotMn^ 
comes into this road, release the elephant Nalagiri and drive it into 
the road). Next morning Buddha came into Rajagrha, as usual, 
notwithstanding being forewarned and proceeded along that road. 
As the releasing of the elephant had been proclaimed in the city, the 
terraces of the biiiidings and the tops of the thatches were full of 
people . Some thought that Buddha was sure to be ruthlessly crushed 
by the drunken elephant. Others thought that he would overcome 
the animal by his spiritual pow''er. In the simple narration of the 
G'ullavagga, .Buddha vanquished the elephant by the power of love. 
The mad elephant stopped in its wild career as it was rushing 
with uplifted trunk towards Buddha, quieted by his gentle voice 
and stood tamely by his side. This incident, it is clear, took 
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place ill the immediate vicinity of the king’s palace ‘' outside the 
north face of the royal precinct” (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang^ 
113 ). 

The Srigiipta incident is related in Sriguptovaddnam of the Ava- 
danaduilpcdatd. Silgupta was a rich grJiapati or house -holder of 
.Rajagrha. At the instigation of a Nirgrantha who was his guru, 
he laid a plot for taking Buddha’s life, who was at the time living 
at Grdhrakuta. He dug a deep ditch in his house and filled it 
with burning coal and prepared poisoned food for Buddha, and 
invited him to breakfast. Srigupta’s wife was a follower of Tathagata 
and was locked up in a room in order to prevent her from interfering 
ill any waj’ with the wicked conspiracy. Buddha \ras forewarned in 
this instance also, but he did not refuse the invitation. The Am- 
ddna-lcalpalatd relates that as soon as he entered the house of Sri- 
giipta and set his right foot on the cover of the concealed ditch, it 
was miraculously converted into a 

a lotus with the sweet music of the black bee This is a Mahd- 
ydna story with a beautiful legend attached to it, and I think it was 
from a Mahdydna source that Hiuen Tsiaiig learnt it. All this accord- 
ing to this account, took place ivithm the city. 

The next site wdiich claims our attention is the place where the 
Amra-vana of Jivaka stood. Bimbisara had placed the court 
phi^sician Jivaka in charge of the royal household as well as of 
Buddha and his Sahgha. But both Venii-vana and Grdhrakuta 
were at an inconveDient distance from Jivaka’s residence who used 
to live with Prince Abhaya. ' 'He was also himself deeply attached 
to Buddha and got vihdru made in his mango grove and made a 
gift of it to the Master. The Sanmnciphakc-sutta tells us tliat Ajata- 
satru had to go out of the walled city on his way to the Amra-vana- 
vihara. Buddhaghosa adds in his anuotatiou that ‘‘ Jimkassa 
Amhavancm pdkdramt Gijjhakutassa ca tmtara hoti,'' i.e. Jivaka’s 
Mango-grove was between the city wall and ike Grdhrakiita motmlaiu, 
and that the king went out by the eastern gate. When at a short 
distance from the inkdra, a great fear overtook the king who sus- 
pected that a plot had been laid against his life. Buddhaghosa 
explains that after leaving the city by the eastern gate the king and 
his party entered into the shade of the mountain, the moon having 
been intercepted by the crest. Shaded by the mountain and the 
trees the place was in deep gloom and a great silence fiiled it as the 
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Sangha was so well -disciplined that they maintamed a strict silence 
in the presence of the Master, so profound was the reverence which 
they had for him. The commentary on the Dhamma'pada {Devadatta- 
Vasin) informs us that after having been wounded by Devadatta, 
uOio tried to kill him by throwing at him a gigantic boulder from 
the top of the Grdhraku^ mountain when he was v-alkiog in its 
western shade, Buddha was first taken to the Madda-kucchi and 
thence to the Imravana of Jivaka. This also proves that the Mango 
Grove was between the mountain and the city and not far from it. 
The Kastei’n gate is mentioned by Buddhaghosa in his cominentar^y 
on the Siiita-mpdla (Colombo edition of ParamMha-jotiM, S3Q) in 
eoniieetion witli Siddhartha’s first visit to Rajagrha. The annotator 
says tliat he entered the city by the Eastern gate and returned to the 
slopc‘ of the Panclavaparvata which lay to the east {^'puratthima- 
hlnm.uhhapabbhdreti''). This helps us to locate the Eastern gate as 
well as the hill to the east. Paiidavaparvata is the modern Batna- 
giri and the Eastern gate must be the one to the immediate west of 
it and the one through which Ajatasatru left the city on his way to 
Jivaka’s Amra-vana. The south-western bend of the Ratnagiri is 
cdose to the Eastern gate, and is between the Grdliraku^ and the 
city wall. Beyond this bend there would be no shade as there was 
nothing to intercept the light of the moon; at that point. Jlvaka’s 
Arara-vana was therefore at this site or close to it. Connecting this 
with the Chiiiese records, we should interpret the north-eastern curve 
of the mountain city as the south-western corner of the Ratnagiri, 
just outside the city wall. If this is clear, it will be easy to locate 
the different stupas mentioned by Hiueu Tsiang with tolerable cer- 
tainty. At the point where the Ratnagiri bends round to the east, 
1 have found stone foundations as well as brick remains which are 
well worth further exploration. I have not the slightest doubt that 
both the Chinese travellers approached the Amravana from the 
southern parts of the city where the royal buildings stood. Starting 
from a point to the north of Mr. Jackson's stone fort 1913" 

14, 269) and proceeding towards the Ratnagiri bend, one has to pass 
a tank and a deep ditch before reaching the Amra-vana site. Accord- 
ing to tlie rules laid down in Kautilya’s Artha^dstra (Shamsastry’s 
translation, 61) the elephant stable should be placed in the south- 
east of a fortified town. If Ajatasatru’s stalls for elephants were 
similarly placed, it would be an additional rea.fon for holding that the 
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Chinese pilgii ms started towards the Amra-vana site from some point 
ill the sontlierii part of Bajcxgrha. 

In Kantilya’s Artlia^asira, directions have been given for the con- 
stroction of the treasury-house, various store-houses, armoury, jaih 
etc. The treasury was a building constructed over a square dry 
well with a stone floor as w^ell as stone sides and compartments of 
strong wood. The ladies* apartment, it appears, used to consist of 
many rooms, '' one within the other,** surrounded by a parapet and 
a ditch, and provided with a door (Shamsastrv*s translation, 44“45). 
The king’s palace used to be constructed like the treasury Avith an 
underground chamber contained in a square Avell with the sides and 
the floor paved with stone and provided with secret passages and 
other contriAmnces for the safety of the king. Square wells of a 
similar description, and specially one with a curious structure, viz. 
the loAver part square and the upper, round, have been found b}' Mr 
Jackson in the southern part of the city {A.SM,, 1913--14, 270).. 
Ail these point to the fact that the Rajanimkma'' or the king’s 
palace was in this locality. This would eompletel}^ reconcile tlie 
Chinese accounts Avith those contained in Buddhist literature. It is 
more than probable that Hiuen Tsiang was ]i\dng in one of the 
Sahghdrdmas which he found at the south-west angle of the palace 
precincts ’* and Avhich AA^ere meant for travelling That would 

explain Avhy he fii’st visited the sites on this side of Rajagrha, and 
in his trips to the places to the north of the old eit^;^ had ahAmys to 
go out through the north gate to which the distances and direc- 
tions giA^en by him refer inA^ariably. 

Grdhrakuta had a peculiar sanctity in the histor}" of Buddhism 
It was a most faAmurite resort of the great Teacher and some of his 
important sermons Avere delivered here. It Avas here that the 
UpGsaiJia ceremony was first instituted at the instance of king Bimbi- 
sarn and the bJiiksus had their first confessional. The Mahdvashi 
(Paris Ed., 11. 257) relates that Buddha met here the divine musi- 
cian Pancasikha and many of the important AlaJidyana suiras are as 
sociated Avith this mountain (e.g. Karuna-fundanka). The Astasd- 
hasrikd and the Satnadliasrikd Prafhdpdramitd both state in the 
opening chapters that Buddha was at that time living in the Grdbra- 
kuta mountain. From the Pali texts it is clear that Grdhrakuta 
Avas approached from the Eastern gate of the city, the AmraA^ana 
and the Maddakucchi being on the way. It is mentioned that this 
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moioitain to the south of the Vipula (Sarnyutia, 11. 185). In 
the aecouiit about Devadattahs attempt to kill Buddha rolling 
<Iown a boulder from the top of the mountain while he was taking 
his customary exercise in the western shade of the mountain, the 
Ckillavagga of Vinayapitaka states that a broken piece from the 
missile struck his foot and inflicted a severe wound. That part of 
the mountain where he used to stay was sufficiently spacious for 
seating large congregations. The Pali scriptures; however; mention 
no caves of which Hiuen Tsiang speaks. 

The Iiidra-saia-goha should next claim our attention. The Sakha ■ 
panha-sidia places it in a mountain north of the Amba-sanda village 
which lay to the east of Rajagrha. The name of the inountaiii was 
Tedivaka from its having a flat top and a luxuriant growth of vege- 
tation on all sides. The Sumangcda-inldsi^^^^ tells us that the cave 
was situated hetiveen tivo moimtams ‘Mid had a sal tree at its opening. 
In the Smyyutki-nikdya, I.X., there is inention of a meeting between 
'' Indako Yakkho ’’ and Buddha in the house of Indako Yakkho ” in 
the IndaJmto'’ moimtain at Rdjagalmd' Indrakuta was pexdiaps 
one of the peaks at the eastern extremity of the Rajgir range, and 
it is quite probable that at a later time; the peak having been as- 
sociated with the tradition about the Yakm^ came to be named 
Yaksagiri or Ciiri-yak.” The position of the cave between two 
hills to the east of Rajgir entirelj^ coincides with that of the one 
found by Ciinningiiam and, after him, by Stein. The Ambasanda 
village was to the south of the cave and between the hills and the 
Panchanan River. The Sarnyutia mentions another peak, Patibhama- 
kuta with a fearful’' precipice (Vol. V, 449), not far from GiJJha- 
kiita. Was this Sciilagiri 1 

No other site to the south-west of Rajagrha is mentioned in the 
Pali texts excepting Latthivana (Sanskrit, Yasthivana). In Sari- 
pulta-iUoggalmakafhd, Malm-kliandaka of the Vinaya-piiaka, we are 
told that after leaving Gaya, Buddha went on to Rajagrha and 
stopped under a banyan tree {SupratiUha Geiiya) in Latthivana, 
which, the annotator tells us, was a palm grove and not, as is 
generally understood, a bamboo forest. '' Lattlii ” meant in those 
days any small or ^’'oimg tree, e.g. amha-latiMR The annotator 
translates it as '^tarmia idla rukklta^* or young palm tree. Hiuen 
Tsiang made the same mistake, and adorned the story with a 
tale wdiich his guide must have told him. The Malidvasiu speaks 
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of *• Yastbivana ’’ as lying inside the mountains antara.giris- 
wAn'^).^ 

Ajatasatrii’s Stupa : We have, on the autliorit}^ of the Malidpari- 
nihbdfia Suita, that Ajatasattu built a stupa over the body-relics of 
Buddha with due ceremony (p. 112, Burmese edition). In the 
commentary on Yimana-Vattliu (p. 170, P.T.S.), we are told that 
Biinanda, who was an Updsilcd used to send garlands and perfumes 
as votive offerings to the stupa which ikjatasatru had erected at 
Rajagiiia over his share of the body relics of Tathagata. The 
same commentary tells us that another Updsika of Rajagrha, after 
having finished her morning ablutions, gathered a few kositaki 
flowers for worshipping the .shepa, and, entireh^ absorbed in the 
thought about the relics, proceeded towards the tower. Jn a fit of 
absent-mindeclness; she did not notice a cow 'which had just given 
birth to a calf and was goaded to death by the infuriated animal. 
In all these passages there is not the slightest suggestion of the 
existence of a Netv Rajagrha as distinguished from oM Rajagrha ^ 
The site of such an important sUipa must nato rally be to the north 
of the old city near the important hermitciges of the Buddhist 
monks, perhaps, as Hiuen Tsiang says, to the east of Venu-vana. 
The commentary on the Mahdparinihhdna Suita (p. 429-432, 
Colombo ed.) mentions a dlidiii'nidlmna {V]te>m\\y ^ a treasure-house 
for body-relics) which was built by AJatasatni at the request of 
Mahakassapathero. Prom the accounts given it appears that the 
dhdtu-nidhdna was meant to be a secret underground store for con- 
cealing the precious relics. We are further told by the annotator 
that Asoka took out the relics from this place of concealment for 
the eight 3 ^ thousand stupas- — which he erected in Jamhu-dvrpa, The 
dhatu-nmlidna was made bj" cutting awa}? a piece of rock in the 
south-east of the cit}^ {Rajagahassa pdeina-dakkhina disd-hhdge) and 
making a hole eight 3 ^ cubits deep in which a strong chamber was 
constructed for preserving the relics. Strict secrecy was observed 
for keeping the fact concealed from the public. Ajatasatrii’s stupa 
was at some distance to the east of Venu-vana, otherwise it would 
not have escaped Pa Hian's observation. It is highly improbable 
that Ajatasatru should build the memorial tower in such an un- 
savooiy locality as the sitavana, and not very far from the crema- 
tion ground. The existence of Ne'w Rajagrha during iVjatasatru’s 
time is still problematic, the slender ground on which it rests being 
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abBoIiitcly inadequate for drawing such a large conclusion as I have 
already mentioned before. I. would, therefore accept Hiuen Tsiang's 
identification. 

Kusagarapura : It was a great puzzle to me why Hiuen Tsiang 
calls old Rajagrha by the name Kusagarapura. I have not found 
this name in the Buddhistic literature of the Little or Great Vehicle 
Fa Hian used the name old Rajagrha. His accounts are however 
nowhere as lull as those of the later traveller. Fa Hian for example 
does not even mention Naianda and did not apparently visit it. 
He is also guilty of some bad mistakes such as the identity of the 
liill of Indra and the persons who took part in the first Council. 
Ail this seems to indicate that when Fa Hian came to India the 
national memory was growing rather dim about things Buddhistic 
and that like the heaps of debris which covered and concealed 
many of the famous sites, there was a luxuriant grow^th of legend 
and gossip upon wdiich the pilgrim had to depend for his narrative. 
The great development at Naianda were subsequent to .Fa Hian’s 
visit and mark undoubtedly a fresh renaissance which gave impetus 
to the Naianda movement, and to the growth of similar other 
places of Buddhistic culture in India. It is significant that when 
Hiuen Tsiang visited Rajgir even the name orthe x>lace had been 
forgotten and for the old Pali names Sanskrit names had been sub- 
stituted as in the case of Yasthivana which Was known as Latthi- 
vana during Buddha’s time. Kusagarapura is a Sanskrit name and 
a transformation of KuvSagra-nagara or Kusagca-pura and is men- 
tioned in Jaina literature, this being the birth-place of the Tirthan- 
kara Muni Subrata {Outlines of Jainism by Jaini, table facing 
page 6). 

In reading the Chinese accounts w'e must discriminate between 
actual record and second-hand gossip and remember that the 
distances and directions mentioned by them are not the result of 
ucGurate measurement but of rough estimate for which the travellers 
had often to depend upon their guides. 


ON THE LOCALITIES xMENTlONED IN THE BHANDAK 
PLATES OP KRSNARAJA I; SAKA. 694. 

By K. N. Dikshit, M.A. 

The Bhandak plates of the Rastrakuta king Krsnaraja I have 
been edited in the XIVth Volume of the Epigra^pMa Indica 'hy 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, with a . note by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, now 
Deputy Commissioner in the Central Provinces. The Bhandak grant 
is the first record of the Rastrakiitas of Manyakheta to be disco vereci 
so far north-east of their domains. But the mere fact of the dis- 
covery of a copperplate in a particular locality cannot prove that the 
tract in question formed part of the dominions of the prince, whose 
record it is. It is necessary that the localities mentioned in the 
grant should be identified with a degree of certainty, before such a 
conclusion is arrived at. In the present case, Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
has proposed to identif3^ the places mentioned with several places in 
the Amraoti and Wardlia Dts. of Berar and the Central Provinces* 
The identification is however open to objection and as T did not feel 
satisfied with it, I consulted a friend of mine from Yeotmal, Mr. 
Y. K. Deshpande who has a good knowledge of the localities con- 
cerned and who happened to come here daring Xmas. With the 
help and information received from him I am now' able to identify the 
localities and hope that they will be found conipietely satisfactory. 

The name of the Samdvasaka, i.e. place where the king encamped 
w’as Nandipuradw'ari. The modern phonetiea! equivalent of Nandi- 
pura would be Nandura, There is a Nandura in Yeotmal Taiuq, 
wdiich is situated on the river Bembla, a tributary of the river War- 
dha-j and has still got a camping ground and a modern Dak Bunga- 
low’. The scarcity:' of w^ater, w'hich must have made itself felt in 
Berar, then as now, makes it incumbent on travellers to choose con- 
\ enient sites on the banks of rivers, as their camping grounds. We 
can ver}^ w’’ell imagine therefore, why Krsnaraja touring in the height 
of summer ( — the grant was issued on the 23rd June) encamped at 
Nandipura, situated on the bank of a perennial river. The place 
suggested by Rai Bahadur Hiralal was Nandora in Wardha Tahsil, 
which has to be rejected, as it has no such natural advantages. 

We then pass on to the object of the grant, the village of Nagana - 
40 
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porij situated at tlie distance of a gavywli to the east of Udum Yara- 
iiiaati. the donee being the Bhattaraka or enshrined god at the 
temple of Aditya erected in the town of Udumvaramanti. The bound- 
aries of the village granted aie given as ; the village Nagama to the 
eastothe village Urn vara to the south, the village Antarai to the west 
and the village Kapiddha to the north. As Rai Bahadur Hiralal points 
out. Umraoti is the modern equivalent of Udumvaramanti, but the 
modern town of Amraoti, besides being too far from the localities in 
question, has no pretension to antiquity, as Rai Bahadur claims for it. 
The old town of Udumvaramanti is the modern village of Rani Um- 
raoti in yeotmal Taluq, about 5 miles to the south-west of Nandura, 
the place of encampment. The prefix Rani was added to this ancient 
village, some three centuries ago, when the village came into the 
possession of the Rana Rajputs from Udaipur, the present descend, 
ants of which family, though converted to Muhammadanism are 
still the Deshmukhs of the village. The record besides granting the 
village of mentions: 

i.e. a hundred nivarkmas of land 
within the boundaries of Umvaramanti, as follows : to the north of 
Devatadaka, and to the west of Rajinitadaka and (to the south and 
east of) the river.’’ There is still a rivulet running within the 
boundaries of Rani Umraoti and there are depressions to the south 
and east at some distance, which may be the silted remains of the 
tanks mentioned in the grant. My friend expects to locate the site 
of the ancient temple of the Sun at Rani Umraoti, 

The village of which was a (or two hroHs or 4 miles) 

distant from Udumvaramanti is to be identified with the village 
Ganori, four miles to the east of Rani Umraoti. I cannot recall to my 
mind any place name beginning with and I presume the initial na 
of Naganapuri was either a mistake of the scribe or a pedantic at- 
tempt to Sanskritize the name. It will be seen that is a 
correct equivalent of Rai Bahadur Hiralal could not identify 

the village but he tried to identify some of the boundary villages in a 
locality, 60 miles to the east of Amraoti. A gavyuti can never by 
any stretch of imagination be supposed to cover a distance of 60 
miles. His identification of only two villages out of five which he 
has tried to justify in spite of the discrepancies as regards the direc- 
tion, have therefore to be completely rejected. 

The present boundaries of Ganori are Antargaon (ancient Antara- 
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gram) to the west; Umbarda (ancient Umvaragrama) to the south; 
Naigam (ancient Nagama) to the east ; and Babliulgaon to the 
north. The ancient village of Kapittha named after a woodapple 
tree, which bounded Ganapuri on the north has ap23areiitly disap- 
peared, giving place to a village also named after another tree, the 
Babul. , . . 
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Abha 3 ^’a, prince, 619. 

Ahhinayadarpana, 249, 260. 
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288. 
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Acarya, position of the, 391, 392. 

Achishta-Ahii, 76. 

Acyuta, 328,' 329. 

Adi-Bharata, court and its influence 
over drama ace. to, 268. 

A dv aitaprad’ipa , 411. 

Advaitav'^da. original promulgator of, 
440. , ■ 

Advayah.^ meaning of, in Agamamatra 
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the, 454, 455. 
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Aeshma, 585, 
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in, 530-540. 
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south by , 359 ; historical value of 
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Agnikula, 362. 

Agriculture, praises of, 70; Zoroas- 
trian view of, 71, 72; 153; refer- 
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382. 

Aham 251, on Mauryan invasion of 
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. Aham 281, reference to Mauryan in- 
vasion of the South in, 320 ; 322. 

Ahi, 584. 

AMmsa, doctrine of, 536-538. 

: Ahura Mazda, 585, 587, 589, 690. 
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424, 425.' ' 
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of, 133, 135. 

Airy mm Isyo, 90. 

Aitareya Brdlmiami, 5; on the Safc- 
vatas, 354. 

Ajata^atru, building of New Rajagyba 
by, 613, 614 ; 617, 619, 620 ; stupa 
of, identification of, 623-624 

Ajati, Gaudapada’s doctrine of, 
452-455. * '■ 

Ajitasena, date of, 344. 

: Aj i vikas , Kauti lya’s atti tilde towards - 
the, 472 ; account of the 554-556 ; 

I A4oka*s- support to the, 554, 556, 

I ■ 557. , 

I Akemo Mano, 585. 
j Akhta, the original Aryan form of 
’ asAa, 498, 499, 509, 501 , 502. 

Alberuni, on the destruction of Bud- 
dhism, 522. 

Alexander, !01 ; destruction of 
libraries bv, 103; 104, i05, 106, 
107, 590. 

Al Makin, on the massacre of Persian 
nobles by Alexander, 106. 

Allahabad, pillar inscription, 327. 

Allan, 338, 

Amba, penances of, 224. 

Ambalatthika, 613. 

Ambastha, 362. 

Amra-vana of Jivaka, gift of 619; 
identification of, 619-621. 

Anahita, 589. 

Andar, identification of the, 360; im- 
’ port of the term, 363. 
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Afi/fa(H~kkuU^ivdme of village tax, 152. i 

Angra-'Manyis , 580, 587. i 

Ahr/uU Sasimm, o14r. i 

Ang Uttar anikilya, 55-1. 

Animal, worship in Kautilya, 474. i 

AnKMandavya, occurrence of the : 
story of, 222 ; Mahahharata ver- j 
sion of the story of, 222, 223 ; the I 
name Mandavya often applied to, | 
224 ; Puranic versions of the 
story of, 224, 225. 226, 227; 

Jataka version, 22^, 220, 230; the 
.story of, in the Cariyapitaka 230 ; 
date of the Boddliist vei'sion of 
tine story of, 230, 231 : com- 
parison bet. the Buddhist and 
Epic versions of the story of, 231, 
232; interpretation of the refer- 
ence to the story in Arthasastf^a 
and its relation to the Epic ver 
sion, 233, 234 ; summary of the 
Sanskritic versions, 234, 235 ; of 
the Buddhi.st versions, 235 236 : of 
the Arthamsira version, 236, 237 : 
the original form and chronological 
’^relation bet. the various sources 
of the .story of, 237, 238. 

Antarde4a. settlement of, 173. 

Anthropology, definition and scope 
of, 121, 122; Indian contributions 
in, 123; Govt, resolution regard- 
ing Etlinographie Museum, 123, 
124; administrative necessity for 
the .study of, 124, 125 ; Bureau of, 
125; arrangements for University 
teaching in, 126; necessity for an 
early collection of materials in, 
127, 128, 129; in relation to the 
classics, 129. 130; problems in, 
130; Indian Universities teaching, 
131. 

Anthropometry, 131. 

Amihramanis \ list of RsU given in , 6. 

Aniipurvavihara^ nine forms of dhyanas 
known as, 445. 

Apabhramm, meaning of the term, 
180.' 

Apuna, 36. 


Arab, 579. 

Aratta, the meaning of, 366, 357. 

Arch, existence of, in ancient India, 
273,274. 

Architecture, relative value of epigra- 
phy and, 269. 

Ardai Virdf-ndmeh, the idea of karma 
in, 49 ; on the destiny of soul after 
death, 62, 63, 64. 

Aristotle, advice to Alexander, 105. 

Arjuna, the conquests of, 610. 

Arjunayanas, 329. 

Armour, manufacture of, 383, 384. 

Arnold, classification of Rgvedic 
hymns by, 11. 

Arrian, 611. 

Arsak, national rising under, 590. 

Artabanas, 591. 

Artaksatra Papakan, 591. 

Artaxerxes, 589. 

Ar'tkaSastra , beginning of now year 
aec. to, 35; Vyusta defined, 37--38 ; 
188 : reference to the story of 
Mandavya in, 232, 233, 234 ; 357 ; 
position of Brahrnana in, 389- 
396; guilds in, 403; religion and 
belief in, 471-477; superstitious 
beliefs in, 474, 475, 476, 477 ; sac- 
rifice to Durga, 553, 554; 620, 
621. 

Arthadyotanika, influence of the court 
over drama referred to in, 258. 

Artiisans, status of, in the Mdmdyana . 
382, 383. 

Arundatta, 570, 575. 

.Arundeli, Lord, 146. 

Arupa dhyanas, four kinds of, 445. 

Aryabhata, 563. 

Aryan, division into three castes, 96 ; 
original home and migrations of 
the, 138; the second wave of Ary- 
an migration to India and its in- 
fluence on Vedic lansruage, 173, 
174, 175." 


Apdnavctyu, explanation of, 566, 567. 
Aparajita, deity, 472, 473. 

Apastamba, restriction of paternal 
authority, 368 ; 389. 

Apastamba S'ulha Sfltra, contents of, 
562. 

A'pi, origin of the Sinhalese word, 509. 
Apratihata, deity, 472, 473. 

Aptva. 584. 


j Arvas, various subdivisions of the, 

I 138, 139. 
j Aryasena, 343. 

j Asceticism, Buddha prohibits extreme , 

j- - 542-543.;;;::/ 

I Asha, the watchword of Zoroastrian- 
ism, 67, 68; A vesta, Pahlavi and 
Pazend passages about, 67, 68, 69. 

Asha-Vahishta, 585. 
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Asoka. the religion of, in early life, 
553, 554; relation with the ^jivi- 
kas, 554, 556, 557 ; erection of 
stupas by, 623, 

Ai^oka flowers, the poetic convention 
about, 245- 

Asparsai/oga, nature and identification 
of 444, 445, 446, 447 ; Buddhistic 
origin of, 448. 

Asia, equivalents of, in the Old Aryan 
stock, 498-502 

Asta, derivation of, 501. 

A.? to, derivation of, 501. 

Astuhgahrdaj/a, 565, 568, 570, 573. 

Ast/mgasa/mgraha^ oQOf 568, 569, 570, 
572, 573. 

Auasahasrikd Pmjfiapdramitd, Gauda- 
padfci’s use of, 440 ; on the sky- 
hkeness of things, 443. j 

Astrology, Bab 3 d.onian, 315, 316; j 

Greek and Chaldean, 316. I 

Astronomy, Mund5 stories about the I 
origin and functions of some stars, i 
163, 164, 165, 166. ! 

Assfajit, meeting with Sarfputra, 618. ; 

Asvi, 472, 473. ; 

Atarsh, 585. | 

Atavika-raja, Samudragiipta’s con- ' 
quest of the, 329. i 

Atharmveda^ on payment of father’s i 
debt, 371. ' ‘ : 

Athravan. 98, 99. ' ■ . . i 

Athuya, 584. , ' ' 

Atiratra, 37. .1 

Atisa Dipahkara, 520. i 

Avad.dna'kalpdiatd, the story of Sri- ■ 
gupta and the Buddha in, 619. ^ 

Avalokite.svara, description of, in the | 
Sddhanas, 285-290; image of, in 1 
Sarnath Museum, 288, identified i 
with SugatisandarJana, 288 ; the 
seif-sacrifiee of, 285. 

Arautlsimdarhhathu&dra, MS. of, 193 ; ! 
occasion for the writing of, 195, i 
196; references to the earlier j 
poets in the introduction to, 196, 
197, 198, 199; the plot and style 
of, 199,200; reference to >Suban- , 
dhu in, 208 ; residence of Bhara- ; 
vi in the court of Durvinita, 306, ' 
307. ; 

Avafaravada^ nature of, 421, 422. 

Avesta, on the performance of duty, 
73; derivation of the word, 110; 


compared with the Old Testa- 
111, 112; 583. 

Avinita, date of, 307. 

Azar Kaivan, Dastur, 598. 

Azhi, 584; or Ahi, 585. 

Azi Dahak, 101. 

Azi Dhaka, 585. 

B. 

Badarayana, the traditional author 
of the Vedanta S'utras, 463 ; iden- 
tification of, 464, 465, 466. 

Baddega, 302. 

Baglehat, 505; on obstructed labour 
^ and* its treatment, 567, 568"573 ; 
technic of manual delivery in, 
573-575. 

Babiy a, 518. 

Baisi Sarda)\ power and iurisdiction 
of, 16D. 

Bala, meaning of, as found in Agama- 
sastra{lS\ 100), 451-452. 

Baladitya, 205, 206; title of Narasini 
hagupta, 207. 

Balavarraan, 320. 

Bamana, reference to Vasubandhu or 
Subandhu in, 203, 204, 205, 206. 

Bana, contemporary of Narayana, 
199; Dandin’s reference to and 
date of, 199; genealogy’’ of the 
MahavalT, 339-340. 

Bankim Chandra, on the predominant 
doctrine of the Gltd^ 437. 

Bannias, 579. 

Barai, celestial blacksmith of the 
Mundas, 164. 

Barapaficayet, 156. 

Bartholomae, on the meaning of Sra- 
osa Yast, 83, 84 ; on the explana- 
tion of the Mihir Yast, 85; 87, 88, 
89, 92, 94. 

Basak, R. G., on the later Cliiptas, 
336, 337. 

BasJcalamantropanisad, 5, 

Bdshala Sanihita^ 5. 

Basvis, 154. 

Baudhdyana S'ulba S7Atra. 561 ; con- 
tents of, 562. 

Bftvari, 517. 

Beddoe, Dr. John, 129. 

Begiar, on the identity of Suktiman, 
609. 
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Beliefs, soperstitiouw, in Yemen, 580. | 

Bbaga, 585. . ! 

Bhagavad (Bta^ classification of faith j 
or Bhakti in, 415, predominance 
given to Bhahti in, 437; author 
of, ace. to I’iiak, 460 ; relative age 
of the VedTmta Sidras and the, 
408,460. 

UJiHgaratfi, on the dispersion of the 
Yadavas, 354. 

Bhagavatl Sufra, 555, 

Bhagavaia Puruna, classification of 
faith or Bhahti in, 415, 410. 

the origin and s|n’ead of the 
CMilt of, 351 , 352 : as difiereiitiated 
from Sraddha. 414, 415 ; various 
classifications of, 415, 416; definh 
lion of, 416 ; of the wi.se, 417 ; of 
the ignorant, 41S ; of arthartM, 
420 ; scope of Para and Apara, 
422 ; Hvapne.svara’s Aihika, 422. 

Bhaliatas, probably refer to the Vedie 
Bhalana, 612, 

Bhaua, a class of drama, 250. 

Bhandak plates, of Krsnaraja I, iden- 
tification of places mentioned in, 
625-627. 

Bbandarkar, Dr. I). R., accepts Vaaii- 
handhu as the correct reading, 
206. 

Bhamiarkar, Sir R. G., pioneer Indian 
philologist, 482. 

I; hnrata, description of acc. to Tatvar- 
fha-rujavdrtiha, 133, 134. 

Bharata, place given to nrlta by, 252 : 
genesis of Indian drama aee. to, 

■■ 253, 254. , 

Bharatavarsa, divifion acc. to the F'f.p 
nupurana and the Vah'artJia^rdja- 
vdriikd, 133. 

Bharata Ndtya S'astra, two kinds of 
pronimciation enunciated in, 174. 

Bharatiya Natya^asira, 249, 259. 

Bharavi, probable date of, 193, 194; 
short sketch of the life of, 194 ; 
probable reference to, by Dandin, 
199, 297; his residence in the 
court of Durvlnlta, 306, 307. 

ninlsa, Dandin’s reference to, 198. 

Bhdsavrtti,, 179. 

Bhaskara Ravivannan, the grant of, 
310. 

Bliaskaravarman, 334. 

Bhattabhaskara, eight divisions of i 
day acc. to, 37. 


Bhattakalanka, 135. 

Bhattasali. N. K., on the order of suc- 
cession of the later Guptas, 337. 

Bhattiproln, 208. 

Bhavadasa , 409. 

Bhdvaprakma , 566, 568, 509, .510. . 

Bhima, conquests of, 610. 

Bbitarl Seal, 335, 337. 

Bhogahhimii, I3S. 

BhojalT, 336. 

Biiojas, 3.54, 350. 

Rf/a/m, 568, 570. 

Bimbisara, 613. 619; first confession 
of, 621. 

Bindusara, contemporaneity of Subaii- 
dhu and, 196; relation with Su- 
bandhu. 2 ’S ; conqiiests of, 210; 
Subandhubs relation with, 21 1. 

Bloch, M. J., 492. 

Bloomfield, on the chronology of the 
Bgveda^ 5; criticism of 'the classi- 
fication of Rgvedic hymns bV; 12; 
■583. 

Bodenstadt, 603. 

Boll, on Babylonian astrology, 315. 

Brahmadeya lands, grant of, 393. 

I Brahma jalamtia^ contents of, 529. 

' Brahma-ksatra, 344. 

; Brahma-kaiita, 278, 2S0. 

I ■ ■ 

|. Brahman, as used by Gaiidapada, 457 ; 

I as held in the Upa^tifadf 457-458. 

r BrahmanaSi dramatic recitation, etc.', 

i referred to in the, 251. 

; Brlhmanas, position of, 389"396; 
following agriculture, 382 ; royal 

; service of, HO! , 392, 393 ] dutas re- 
cruited from among 393 ; employ- 
ed as soldiers, 393 ; privileges en- 
joyed by, 394; freedom from cor- 
poral punishment of, 395; em- 
ployment in the courts, of Justice, 
395, 396; Buddha's attitude to- 
wards,,. 537. 

Brabmasena, 343. 

Brennand, 145, 147. 

Brhaspati, on partition 371 ; on pay- 
ment of paternal debt, 372, 373 ; 
inheritance, 373. 

Brhati, 408, 410. 

BrhatlAikd, ZOl. 

Brhatkatha, Durvinita’s translation 
of, 194; 199; author of, 297. 
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Brkat-Samhita, on the five orders of 
■ ' columns, 279; 281, 282. 

Brugmami, 498, 501, 502. 

Bryant. J. , 145. 

Buddha, ■ Gaudapada’s use of the 
word, 448, 449; his attitude to- 

■ wards dogmatists, 529 ; the teach- 
ings of the, 529-534; on the .su- ; 
periority of ahimsay 536-538; 
preached the observance of metta 
feeling, 538-539; his idews against 
caste-system, 539-540 ; against the 
authority of the Vedas and the 
U'Orship of the deities, 541 ; 
..against magical practices, 542; 
against mortifications and other 

■ ascetic, practices, 542-544 ; his 

complete silence about the signi- i 
fication o.f Nirvmici, 544“545. .| 

Buddliaghosa , on Sairij n aveday i taniro- | 
dha, 446 ; on the origin of the name I 
Kalandakanivapa , 614-615; 619, r 
620,, 621. ; 

Buddhism, extinction of, 520, 521, 'i. 
522 : canonical literature of, 523 ; | 
and their commentaries, 524; con- j 
ditiori of the country which gave ! 
ri.se to, 535, 536 ; no Nirvana for | 
laity in, 543. 

Buddhist councils, 518. 

Bodha Gupta, 335, 337 ; successors of, 
338. 

Bimdehesh, on duty, 74 ; The Grand, 
destruction of Iranian literature, 
104. 

Bundahis^ .the origin of three classes, 
acc. to.:, 98, 99." I 

.Biirk, Dr., 661, 562. . | 

Burn o Ilf, Eugene, 518. i 

Burzuya, visitS' India, 593., 594., .. j 

Butnga. Sudi plates of, 299, 301 ; , j 

* (1) i victories of , 302 ; I 

(2j II acliievements of, 302, 303. I 


G, 

■Caesarean section, 575. 

Caityas, Kantilya’s reference to the 
worship o'f, 474, 475. 

Campd-Sasthi , 145. 

Camunda-Raya, literary work of, 298 ; 

:;y.3.44‘ 

Canakya, 142. 

Candra, identified with Oandragupta 
L, 330. 

Candra Dvada^aditya, 338- 


Oandragupta, adoption of the title 
Devanam Priya by , 556. 

Oandragupta II, 204, 205, 206 ; politi- 
cal revolution after, refuted, 212; 

' 325; conc] nests of, 326, 327; west- 
ern conquests of, 332. 

279, 280. 

Gandraprakasa, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 

212 . 

Candravarman , 329. 

Cariydpitaka, reference to the story 
of Ani-Mondaw in, 230 ; date ...of, 
230, 231. 

Castes, origin of, 139, 140 ; Med,hatithi 
OB the traditional origin . of the 
. four, 191 ; duties of the foiir,. acc. 
to Kautilya, 390; gover,nment , 

160. 

Caste-system, development of, 96; in 
the A 'c 657a, 98 ; Buddha's attitude 
towards, 539-540. 

Catutvarna , maintenance bv the stal'e? 
of, 390. 

Cera, the kingdom of, 358. 

Geras, achievements of, 359, 360. 

Cerebral sibilant (-?), pronounced as 
guttural (M), 495-505. 

Ce^don, colonisation of, from Vanga, 
510. 

Chandogya Upanimd, Sandilya in. 
413 ; Kisna of the, 414. 

Chandomhudhi y 29vS. 

Charpentier, J., on the date of the 
Gariy dpi taha, 231 ; relation of the 
Kautiiiyan and Epic versions of 
the *Aiu-Mfindavya story acc. to, 



Chaiidnri , jurisdiction of the, ICO. 

ChdydnataJcas ^ nature of, 261. 

Chi-Hoangti, proscription of Confusias’ 
work by, 146. 

Childers, R. C. , 519. 

Chinvat, the bridge througli which the 
souls pass oxt their way to the 
other w-orid, 53, 57, 68, 59; des- 
cription of, 61 ; 88, 89. 

Cicero, 588. 

Citra-harnay 278, 280, 

Citra*skambha, 278 , 280. 

Coins, Sassanian type of Indian, 594. 

Cola, the kingdom of, 358. 

Colebrook, on tho authorship of the 
Veddnia Sutras^ 463-464. 
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('oliniHiri, Gi‘eco-Roman and Irxdian 
orders of, 278, 279 : origin of the 
names of orders of Greco-Roman, 
280; origin of the names of, in 
India, 28U : different classes of 
mouldings of, 281 ; proportionate 
measurements of, 283. 

< 'omnierce, princes to study, 385; ex- 
tent of, with other countries, 386. 

Coinmimal land, income of, 152. 

Confucius, restoration from memory 
the works of, 146 ; 535. 

Contract, different kinds of, 398. 

Cullapadiimajaia’ka, similarities be- 
tw’een the story of DhuminT and, 
540-550. 

CuUavaqga, the storv of Nalagi ri in, 

61 Sl 

Cumoiit, on Babylonian astrology, 315. 

C'unninghani, on the destruction of 
Buddhism. 521 ; General, on the 
identity of Snktirnan iMt., 609. 

Cvrnlha^ iSS. 

Cycles of reeurrence, the use of, in 
chronological investigation, 309- 
317. 

Cyclic-year, Vedic, 39. 

Cyclic- table, 314. 

Cyrus the Great, 588. 

D, 

Dddl^tnii-i Dini^ description of the 
soiiFs experience after death in, 
59, 00 ; un industry, 72 ; on free- 
will or fate, 79, 80. 

Daena^ the idea of Karma in Avestaic, 
50, 51 ; maiden form of and meet- 
ing with, 55, 56, 

DaUika Nrlya, nature and definition 
of, 200. 

Dalian, 572, 575. 

Damodax’pur, copperplates, 332, 

Dandaka, destruction of the kingdom 
of, aec. to the AHhanastra, 355. 

Danriakaranyam, invasion by an an- 
cient Cera, 350, 360. 

DiMMXm, Avayitisundar-i-katha of, 193; 
ancestry of, 194 ; sketch of the life 
of, 194, 195; patron and friends 
of, 195; occasion for the eomposi- I 
tion of Avantisundarl-katha 195, | 
196; reference.s to earlier poets i 
by, 196, 1,97, 198, 199; the works ; 
of, 200 ; Subandhu referred to bv, 
2(18. 


Dantivarman, 303. 

Darab. Dastiir. , 602. 

Darmesteter, on the Pars! priesthood, 
99; 104. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, 520. 

Dasakumdracarifa, 193 ; Jataka stories 
in the, 549-551. 

Dasarupaka, 24:9, 

DashauHgiy 159. 

Dawn, periodic appearance of, 39; 

real meaning of, 40 ; 42, 43. 

Day, ten divisions of, 37. 

I Daz-i-napshit, location of, 102; library 
I of, 102, 103, 104; destruction of, 
( by Alexander, 105, 107- 

j Debt, paternal, payment of, 371, 372. 

I Decimal system, r.derence to its exist- 
i ence in India, 182. 

I Delivery, technic of manual, 573-575. 
! Demon-cult in Kautilya, 474. 

\ Devahhakti, iidAxxve and position of, 
’ .. ^ 424, 425. ' 

Devardhigani, collection and revision 
of Jaina literature under, 176. 

Devatddhyaksa, 474. 

Deshmnkh, or district head, 155. 
Deshpande, or district clerk, 155, 

Desi ndlya, definition of, 253, 
Deimddsis, lo4s. 

Devakurii, boundary of, 134. 

Dhala. Dr. M. N., 597, 598. 

Dhamma, different names of, 527. 

Dhammapada, cause of its occurrence 
in both Sanskrit and Prakrit, 174, 
175. 

Dharat, a cess on grains, 159. 

Dliarma, meaning of, in Gaudapada- 
kurikci, 442, 443. 

Dharmddhikarl, 160. 

Dharmakirti, 205. 

Darwai, the village grain measurer 
and accountant, 150. 

Dhatakikhanda, 133. 

DhuminT, the story of, its similarity 
to the Cidlapadumajdtaka, 549- 
550. 

Dhurtila, 252. 

Dhvafastamhhas , 278. 

Digambaras, account of the, 555-556. 
Dlghanikdya, on the uselessness of 
animal sacrifices, etc., 528. 
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Dillpa, 325. 

Dima, 260, 256. 

.Dmidara, 93. 

Diri’i V ajarkard , on Alexander’s de> 
A^astation of Parsi literature, 104. 

reference to the destruction 
of old Iranian literature by Alex- 
ander in, 103. 

Blpa-stambhas i 277. 

Dipayana, the story of, 228, 229, 230. 

Dim-pothi, the Parsi fainily Calendar 
of the dead members, 167, 168, 
169. 

Divali, 145, 146. 

Domhikd^ dednition of , 259. 

Dorsay, Prof., 130. 

Drama, Indian, not indebted to Greek 
drama, 184, 185; genesis of, acc. 
to Bharata, 253, 254 ; development 
of, 255 ; bifurcation of court and 
popular, 258; three modes of pre- 
sentation, 260 ; part played by 
popular element in 261; compro- 
mise between the popular and 
conventional aspects, 262. 

Dravida, the situation of, 357. 

"Dravidians, civilizations of the, 268; 
contributions of the, 589. 

Dryad, 64. 

Durga, worship of, 553. 554. 

Durmallika, definition of, 257. 

DurvinTta, Bharavi’s relation with, 
194 ; translation of Brhatkaikd and 
commentary on Kirdtm'jumya by, 
194; Sanskrit works written by, 
297 ; Gummareddipura record of, 
304, 305 ; date of 307 ; contempo- 
raneity of Simhavesnu, Visnuvar- 
dhana and, 307. 

Duty, Zoroastrian view regarding the 
performance of, 73, 74, 

Dvija, 96. 

Dvipaddmvara, identified with the 
Buddha, 440, 441 : Sankara on the 
meaning of, 441. 

Dvi-vajra, 279, 280. 

Dyavaprthivl, meaning of, 38. 

R. 

Eclipse, 147 ; cycle, 314. 

Elliot, on kali fanams, 291. 

Employer, qualities of an, 397. 


Epics of India, the character of the, 
185,186. 

Epigraphy, relative value oi architec- 
ture and, 269. 

I Ereyappa, patron of Gunavarma I, 
298 ; the Gattavadi plates of , 299, 
301 ; account* of, 302, 

Euaspla river, identified with Rsi- 
kul}^a, 611* 

Evil spiidts, Avestic, 586. 

Exchange, medium of, in the Edma- 
yana, 3S(). 

F. 

Fa Hian, 613, 617, 623, 624. 

Faith, various classifications of, 415, 
416; definition of, 416; of the 
wise, 417 ; of the ignorant, 
418 ; of the artharthl, 420 ; of 
the jifndsu, 421; of the arttah, 
421 ; Para and Apard, 422 ; 
j nature and conception of, 422, 

I 423 ; classification and gradations 

I of, 424-427 ; the relation of lower 
I forms of, to higher ones, 427, 428, 

! 429, 430; utility of the lower 

1 forms of, 428, 429 ; types of, 431 : 

; goal of, 431, 432 ; superior worth 

i of, 434, 435, 436. 

i 

! Famines, existence of, in ancient In- 
i dia, 382. 

Father, the rights of the, in the Vedas, 
365,366. 

Fausboli, 519. 

Faust, Indian influence in, 604. 

Fergusson, on the excellence of 
sta?nbkas, 211 , 278. 

Festivals, Artliasastra on popular and 
religious, 476, 477. 

Firdousi, 106; storv about, 117, 118: 
584. 

Fire, kept burning before Parsi corpse, 
61. ■ 

Five-hundred, South Indian village 
assembly of, 152. 

Fleet, Dr., on the genuineness of the 
Gaiiga plates, 304, 305; on the 
Merkara gratit, 306. 

Folklore, preservation of, in memory, 
146. 

Folk-stories, the astronomical back- 
ground of, 140. 

Foucaux, 518. 

Foucher, Prof., 285, 286, 289. 
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Free-piilars, sectarian use of, 277,278. 

Func]‘al, Farsi custom of performing 
funeral ceremonies while living, 
108, IhO. 

G. 

(kvjai^a8ira, written by j^rTpurusa, 298. 

^ h(juHaka , 20S. 

Gano. dednitiun of, 492. 

Gaiiapatinaga, 829. 

Oanej^a, 145, 

Gahgas, Western, of Talkad, 297-308; 
titles used by, 297 ; genuineness 
uf the inscriptions of the, 304, 
305; separation of the, into two 
flynasties, 307. 

Gaiigii-Bana, family, genealogy of the, 
34ti. 

Uaiigadikaras, 297. 

Ganges, river, 137. 

Ganj-i Shapigaii, library of, 102, 103, 
104; destruction by Alexander, 

104. 

Gaochithra, 585. 

Qarhluisahga , 5G8, 509. 

Garga, the astrologer, 310. 

Gai Hora, the Munda Mnilkv way,’ 

105, 

Garuda-Hkinihhas, 278. 

Gautama,, on the restriction of pater- 
nal authority, 368 on partition 
of property', 360; on payment of 
paternal <lcht, 371. 

Gautama Sutras, indigenous syllogistic 
system in, 182. 

Gau(lapada, explanation of karika IV. 
1, 2, 99, 100, of the Agamasastra 
of, 440-462; on Ajati 452-455; 
reconciliation of Vedanta and 
I Gi nanavada as made by , 456-460 ; 
(.m the nature of Brahman, 457. 

Gamlapudakarika, occurrence of the 
term Buddha in, 448, 449; ex- 
planation of the karika IF. I., 2, 
99, iOO of, 440-452. 

G and av alio, 410, 411. 

GaurF, 145. 

Gavyilti, G2{5. 

Geldner, 83, 86, 87, 90, 92. 

Gemarah, 113. 

Germans, some common traits of the 
Indo-Iranians and, 601-602. 

Gey a, dramas, 259.. 


Ghantasala, 208. 

Ghatotkaca Gupta, 335, 338. 

Ghori, 158, 159. 

Ghost, worship of, 474. 

Ghrtavara, 133. 

Gipsies, importation of the, to Persia, 
594-695. 

Gods, Buddha discourages the wor- 
ship of, 541. 

Goethe, 601 , 603 ; common traits of 
■ the lives and Divans of Hafiz and, 
604-606. 

Gomini, the story of, and its simi- 
larity to the Mahaammaaga 
Jafa/ca, 550-551. 

Gommatasara 302. 

Gosala Maiikhaliputta, 554, 555, 556. 

Gosthi, definition of, 260. 

Govinda II, 336. 

Govindagupta, 206. 

Grammar, Indian, distinction between 
and in, 184, 

Grand Bimdehesfi, destiny of soul after 
death in, 61, 62. 

Granika Nadi, ZIB. 

Gray, Dr. L. II., on jester in plays, 
256. 

Grdhrakuta, 619,' 620 ; reaso.js, .of its 
importance, 621 , 622. 

Great Bear, Mtuida story about the 
group of sta.r3 known as,. 164,. 
165. 

Greeks, the borrowings of the.,.. 5S9.., 

Grhapati, the authority of, 376. 

Grumbates, 593. 

Guilds, 383; functions of the, 4D3. 

Qulahan'i-Tiaz , 696. 

Gummareddipura grant. Fleet on the 
genuineness of the 304, 305. 

Gunakarandavyuha , account of Ava- 
lokitesvara in, 285. 

Gunadhya, Dandin’s refereiice to, 196. 

Gunavarma I, literary works of, 298. 

Guptas, later imperial, 335; order of 
succession of the later imperial, 
■;' 337.'’' ; r. . 

Guptavamsamahakavya, 205, 207. 

Guttural (M), cerebral sibilant (s.) 
pronounced as, 495-505. 

Gwilt, Prof , on columns, 277, 280 ; on 
the proportionate measurements 
of columns, 283, 284. 
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H. 

Hadohht IS^ask, 51; on the condition 
of souls after death, 54,. 55, 56. 

Hafiz, invitations to, 597 ; 603; com- 
mon traits of the lives and Di- 
vans of Goethe and, 604-606. 

Hagadah, 113. 

Haimavata, description and situation 
of, 133, 134. 

Hairanji'avata, description of, 133, 
135. 

.ZMac/ia/?., 113, 115. 

Halahala, sddlianas devoted to, 286. 

Haiajmdha, 555. 

Hallisaha, definition of, 260. 

Hamazor, interpretation of, 77. 

Hamsikdf definition of, 257. 

Haoma, 101, 102. 

Happiness, Zoroastrian way of at- 
taining, 76, 77. 

Hardy, Thomas, 519, 

Hariharibarivahanodbhava , sddlianas 
devoted to, 286. 

Harikanta, river, 137. 

Harisena, Kalidasa’s relation with, 
328 ; description of Samudra- 
giipta’s expedition by, 328, 329, 
330. 

Harit, river, 137. ' 

Harivarma, spurious grants of, 306. 

Harivarsa, description and situation 
of, 133, 134. 

Harivijaj’-a, 198. 

Ilastimalla, Udavendirarn grant of. 
302. 

Hathigiinipha inscription, linguistic 
character of, 177. 

Hang, on Iranian castes, 99. 

Haviska,', 591.. 

Hearth, tax, 15 9. 

Heaven, the Zoroastrian idea about, 

■ . 70 , . i 0 .' 

Hedonistic, conception of the lower 
forms of faith, 432, 433. 

Heine, 603. 

Hemacandra, 482. 

Herder, 603. 

Himalayas, 137. 

Hinduism, elasticity of, 536. 

Hindu Astronomy , by Brennand, 145. 


Hiranygarbha Sukta, 5. 

Hirtzel, ■ on Rgveda metaphors and 

similes, 7. 

Hiuen Tsang, the story regarding Va- 
I subandhii ace. to, 203;' 337. 338 : 
! ■ refers to the building of a new 

I citv by Birnbisara, 613 ; 610, 617, 
; 619, 620,622, 623, 624. 

i Hoama or Soma, Avestie and Vedic 
I description of , 584-585. 

I Hodgson. B. H,, 518. 

j Hoernle, Dr., refutation of Mm. H. P. 
Sastri’s reading ‘ Ga Subandhu ’ in 
Vamana’s Sutras by, 204; on the 
genuineness of bh© early , Gariga 
grants, 305 ; on Raghu’s con- 
quests, 327 ; 520. 

Holi, 145. 

Honwad inscription, references to the 
Senas in, 343. 

Hopkins, Prof,, on taxation in the 
Rdmayana» 387, 

Hormuz.d II, 593. 

Hughes, 581. 

Huitay, 98, 99. 

Hultzsch, Dr., on the clironolog}^ of 
the Banas, 340, 

Hun, invasion, 593. 

Hunas, 333; defeat of the, 336. 

Hyde, Dr., 602. 

' I. 

Idaivar, 356 ; identification of, 360; 
363. 

Idols, worship of, 589, 

I Ikdmrga, 250. 

I Iksuvara, 133. 

; Imam, 579, 580, 581, 582. 

; Imam Ghazali, metaphysical termi- 
nology of, 596, 

; Images, Kaiitilya’s reference to, 474. 

; Incarnation, Indian theory of, 419 n. 

] Indian astrology, Greek origin of, 316. 
i Indian chronology i 311, 313, 314. 

: Indian languages, their interrelation 
181. 

I Indo- Aryan, loss of vowel-alternation 
in, 487-494. 

: Indo-Iranian, character of, religion 
‘ and myths, 586. 

i Indralll, 339. 

I Indra, 584; Arthasastra on the wor- 
i ship of, 472. 
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Indra-sala-guha, identification of, 
,:622. ■ 

Indus, river, 137. 

Industry , its place in Zoroastrianism, 
69,70,71. 

Inberitance , 373, 374, 375. 

Iranian literature, divisions of ancient, 
101, 102, 103, 

Irrigation, arrangement for, 163, 154, 
155. . 

Iruiii-go-vel, ancestry of the chief, 

. 361, 362. 

Islam, force of, in Yemen, 580. 

Islampur plates of Vijayaditya, 305. 

Ismailis, 579. 

Ismrunurahtif nature and position of, 
424,425. 

liivultuka, contents of, 528-529. 

J. 

.Jacobi, 233. 

Jagannath Pandit, identifies Bada- 
rSyana and Krsna Bvaipayana, 
466. ■ 

Jaimini, 464. 

Jaina, literature, 175, 176, 

Jambudvipa, 133, 135. 

J mnhuprajnapti , 1 35. 

Jarjara pole, festival round the, 253, 
254. 

Jfitakas, date of composition, 227, 228 ; 
the story of Ani-Mandavya in the, 
228, 229, 230. ' 

Jatilas, supernatural powers of the, 
'475. 

Jats, origin of the, 596. 

Jaya-Meru, 339, 340. 

Jayanta. 472, 473. 

Jayasiraha, adoption of ^aiva faith, 
345. 

Jaya-slamhhas, erection of, in the 
Gupta period, 328. 

Jeth-Rayat, or village headman, 160. 

Jews, position of, in Yemen, 579. 

Jha, Dr. Ganganath, on the inter- 
pretation of VarHkakam, 409. 

Jivaka, 619. 

Jones, Sir William, on folklore, 145; 
481,602. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, Prof., on the 
Gahgas, 307, 308. 


Julien, Stanislaus, 5 18. 

J unggrammatiker , the contributions of 
the, 482, 483. 

Jupiter, cycle of, 313. 

Justice, administration of village, 161, 
162. ■ 

Justinian, 593. 

Juvenal, 316. 

, K. 

Kakas, 329. 

Kalandaka-nivaipa, origin of its name. 
614-615. 

Kali fanams, 291. 

Kalidasa, composition of Setubandha 
by, 198 ; Dandin’s reference to, 
198; date of, 198, 199; 333; re- 
ferred to in the Vidydsundara, 
218 ; story about, 239 ; the works 
of 239 ; chronological order of the 
poems of, 239, 240, 241'; chrono 
logical order and comparative 
study of the plots of the dramas 
of, 241 , 242, 243, 244, 245 ; relative 
order of the dramas and kavyas 
of, 245, 246, 247 ; contemporary 
Gupta emperors, 325; identifica- 
tion of Raghu’s conquests as des- 
cribed by, 327. 

Kallar, significance of,* 357. 

Kallil- Attiraiyanar, Mauryan invasion 
of the south referred to b}^, 319. 

Kamale Kdminl, 150. 

KamasiUra, by Vatsyayana, 188. 

KanakapiJlai, village accountant in 
Madras, 158. 

Kanaka sen, 343. 

Kang, on the meaning of Sraosa Yast, 
83, 84; 87, 88, 91. 

Kaniska, invasion and conquests of, 
591. 

Kanhadtpayana Jdtaka, the story of 
Am-Mandavya in, 229, 230 : 232. 

Kapild SaHhl^ 146, 149. 

Karanam, village accountant in 
Madras, 158. 

Kamm, origin of the Sinhalese word, 
511-513. 

Karayogarns, 152. 

Kardar, 159. 

Kardan, 48. 

Kartan, 48. 

Karma f 47 ; equivalents in other lan- 
guages, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52; 
maiden form of and meeting with 
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53 9 54, 55 ; the forms in which it 
appears before the soul acc. to the 
Grand Bundehesh, 6i, 62 ; the 
forms of, 64 ; Iranian and Gujrati 
proverbs about, 65, 66 ; the pro- 
per sense of, 66, 67. 

Karmabhumi, 138. 

Kathdvatthu, 177. 

Katyayana S'ulha ParUiHa, 551; con- 
tents of, 562. 

Kdsikd, 178. 

Kdihaka Samhita, Vyusia in, 38. 

Kau^ika, the story of, 225, 226, 227. 

Kautilya, astronomical observa- 
. tions of, 35 ; non-sectarian charac- 
ter of, 390 ; on the composition 
of the army, 393; on the wages 
of labourers, 401 ; on the place of 
AnvtkmM, 471 ; his attitude to- 
wards the Buddhists and Ajivlkas, 
471, 472; on the worship of Indr a, 
Yama and Varuna, 472; on the 
worship of deities in newly-made 
towns, 472-473 ; on deities presid- 
ing over the four quarters, cities, 
royal family and villages, 473 ; 553 

KavirajamargafVeievence to Durvinita 
in, 298. 

Kavya, definition of, 257. 

Kdvyadarm, classification of langu- 
ages acc. to, 178. 

Kavydnusdsana, on the types of po- 
pular dramas, 259, 260. 

Keith, Dr., on Raghu’s conquests, 327 ; 
on the date of Rrabhakara and 
Salikanatha, 407 ; 612. 

Kerdar, 49- 

Kesarl, lake, 137. 

Kesava-4iksa, on the kk sound of s, 
..497. 

Kharaporikas, 329. 

Khasarpana, sadhanas devoted to, 
286. 

Khemn, 292. 

Kh sound of s, antiquity of the, 496; 
prevailed among the Mddhyandd’ 
nl Sakha, 496-498, 502. 

Khusroe I, beneheient measures of, 
593. 

Keilhorn, Dr., on the identification of 
Mem, 339, 340. 

Kllali, 568, 569. 

Kings, divine nature of, 419 n; Aves- 
taic and Vedic legendary kings, 
586. 


Kirana-tantra, 281, 282. 

Kh'ti-stamhhas , 278. 

Kohala, 252, 259. 

Kohomada, origin of the Sinhalese 
word, 510-511. 

Kokildvaf'ta, 145. 

Kosakaras, 386. 

Ko.4ar, 319, 320, 321, 3*22. 
meaning of, 41 4 n. 

Krpa, river, identification of, 610 ; 611. 

Krsna, restoration of, by Butuga II 
302; 355; Tamil reference to the 
frolics of, 360 ; referred to in the 
Chdndogya Upanisady 414. 

Krsna II, III, 341. 

Krsna Dvaipayana V^yasa, identified 
with Badarayana, *464, 465, 466. 

Kx.*3iiaraja, identification of, 341. 

Krsnaraja I, Bhandak plates of, 625- 
627. 

Ksatriya, admission into the rank of, 
95 ; Buddhist view of the superior- 
ity of the, 540. 

Ksiravara, 133. 

Kudi-maramat , 153. 

Kuhn. Prof. A., on Indo-Iranian reli- 
gion and myths, 586. 

Km^ce, definition of, 402. 

Kida-parvataa, 609, 612, 

Kulkarni, or villacre accountant, 155, 
156, 158. 

Kumaragupta, (1) 204, 205, 325; 

(2) I, 333 ; successors of, 335; 

(3) 11,335, 337. 

Kumar asamhhava, chronological posi- 
tion of, in Kalidasa’s works, 239, 
240, 241 ; authorship of the later 
sargas of, 246, 247; 326. 

Kumara>sena, 343. 

Kumarl, river, identification of, 610: 
611. 

Kumarilabhatta, his relatiorr with 
Prabhakara, 407, 411, 412. 

Kumhha-stamhha, 278, 280. 

Kumhrar, 271. 

Kunishnay Pahlavi equivalent of 
karma, 48; meaning of, 48; 49; 
meeting of the wicked soul with 
his, 63, 04 ; maiden form of, 58. 

Kupa, river, identity of, OIL 

Kurma Purdna, rivers of the ^ukti- 
matMt.,6il. 
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Kirnimbu^ meaning of, 361. 

Knrnmbar, and position of the 

ehieitains known as, 361. 

Kurus, tlie composition of the, 354. 

Kiisa.frarapura, building of, 613; men- 
tion of, 624. 

ivusatis, the rule of the, 50 i. 

Kustik, the Parsi thread girdle, 100. 

L. 

ia=iboui-, aetiology of obstructed, 566- 
568 ; varieties of obstructed, 568- 
570; treatment of obstructed, 571 
. -573. . 

Labourers, working hours of, 398 399 ; 
factors of labour-efficiency, 399, ; 
400 ; combination, of, 402 ; old-age i 
pension, bonuses and provident ! 
hind for, 403, 404. i 

Laffit.ii ?nadhyandinl~siksa, on the kh [ 
.sound of 497, 503. 

Fiakes, of Bharatavarsa acc. to the • 
Tati'urthasntra and the Rcijavarti- 
ka, 137. 

LalitaviMarctf language of, 176. 

Lnmbardar, 157, 158, 159. 

Latthivana, 622. 

Latyayana, reference to intercaste 
marriage in, 142. 

Leciercq, Bouehe, on Babylonian a.s- 
trology,315. 

Lovi, Dr. Sylvain, on practice of the 
theatre, 261. 

Linr/a-Atamhha, 278. 

Logic, Indian, 182, 183. 

Lohita Sogara, 386. ' 

Lokanafcha, sadhanaa devoted to, 286. 

Lokesvara, sadhanas devoted to, 286. 

Luther. Martin, 603. 

M, ’ 

Maedoneil, 612; and Keith, on the Ve- 
die Panca Janah, 353. 

^faddakucehi, 620, 021. 

i\[adhava, attainment of sovereignty 
by, 301, 302. 

Madhava II, literary attainment of, 
297. 

Madhavakar, 566, 567 668, 569, 570. 

31 ddh avaniddna , 506 ; aetiology of ob- 
structed labour in, 567; varieties 
of obstructed labour, 668-670. 


3Iadhuvidyd^¥^S. 

Madhyiidim ^aklia, kh sound of a as 
used by the 496 ; derived from a 
distant and ancient home, 497- 
498, 602. 

Madira, wor.ship of, 472,473. : 

Madrakas, 329. 

Madura, natural caverns of, 268. 

Madw’aikkanji , 320, 321 , 322. 

3dahabharata f the story of ApLMan- 
clavya in the, 222, 223, 224; date 
of the, 233, 237; references to the 
existence of popular dramas in, 
252; 309, 310; the value of astro- 
logical references found in the, 
317 ; on the Satvatas, 352- 

Mahdbhasya^ on the colour of the 
Dvijas and ^udras, 138; 178, 188, 
209. 

Mahubhoja the title, 356. 

Mahddevlf mention of, in inscriptions, 
335. 

Mabagiri, 556. 

Mahakacchapa Vardhanam^ the cere- 
mony of, 475. 

Mahammad of Ghazni, 117. 

Mahapadrna, lake, 137. 

Mahapratisara, 290. 

MahaipundarTka, lake, 137. 

Maharastrakas, 356. 

Mahasamghikas, language used in the 
literature of the, 176; 181. 

Mahisena, 343. 

Llahdswaratra^ 145. 

Malidummagga Jdtaka, similarities 
between the storv of Gomini and, 
■550-651. 

'Mahaval! Vanaraja, the date of, ,340. 

MahavastUr 617, 

Mahavira, 538. ' ' 

Ma/iary 441. 

Mabayana, language of the, 176, 177. 
j Mahdydnashtrdlahkara, Gaudapada’s 
I use of, 440. 
j Mahdi, 579. 

Mahimai, 151, 153. 

Maine, Sir H., 601. 

Majjhimanikdyay contents of, 528 ; in- 
cidents of the life of Buddha in, 
628; 655. 

Majuradar, B. 0., on Kaghu's con- 
quests, 327. 
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Mazunidar, Dr. R. C. , on the Sncce.s 
sors of Kumarargupta .1, 335. ■ . 

Malavas, 329. 

Malavihagnimitra, chronological posi- 
tion of, in the dramas of Kalida- 
sa, 241, 242; comparative study 
of the plot of, 242, 243, 244, 245. 

Maiba, the common village fund, 159. 

Mama, oYigin of the Sinhalese word, 
507-509. 

Mamulanar, reference to Maury an in- 
vasion in, 319. 

Mamular, reference to Mauryaii inva- 
sion by , 320 

ManasuTa, on the different kinds of 
pillars, 277 ; on the five order of 
columns, 278, 279, 280 ; on the 
mouldings of the columns, 281, 
282. 

M ana-stanihhas , 278. 

Manava^ Skdha Siitra, contents of, 503- 
564. 

Mandal, 160. 

M andaldgrani Yantram, 574. 

Mandaga, river, identity of, 610. Oil. 

Mandanamiilra, 410. 

Mandavahini, river, identity of, 610, 
611. 

Mandavya, Mbh. references to, 224. 

Mandukya 439. 

Mahgal Candi, story of, 148; astrono- 
mical explanation of, 148, 149; 
original meaning of, 149. 

Mani, the Buddha of Persia, 592, 593. 

Manidhara, description of, 287. 

Manigar, village headman in Madras, 
158. 

Manisrn, principles of, 592. 

Mantri , 392. 

Manu, on the origin of the Satvatas, 
362, 363; on j^aternal authority 
367, 368; forbids abandonment of 
sons, 368-309; father may be 
sued, 370; on partition, 370; on 
payment of paternal debt, 371, 
372 ; on the enjoyment of accjuired 
property, 374. 

Marasimha, copperplate grant of, to 
Munjarya, 298 ; general descrip- 
tion of the copperplates of, 298, 
299; genealogy as given in the 
plates of, 300, 301. 

M’arasirnha II, AJitasena/s relation 
with, 344. 

41 


Mdrga Ndtya, definition of, 253. 

Maritime commerce, references to, in 
the Bdmayana, 386. 

Mdrkandeya Ptirdna, the story of Ani- 
Mandavya in, 224, 2? 5; 609; 

rivers of the ^uktimat Mt., 611. 

Marret, Dr. R.R. , 129. 

Marriage, codification of Parsi laws 
regarding inheritance and. III; 
absence of, 580 ; tax, 151, 159. 

Mars, e^'cle of, 313. 

Manila, account of, 303. 

Mas or Maonba, 585. 

Masmaranna. fishermen of Cevlon, 
511. 

Masnavi, 596. 

Matanga Jataka, reference to the Anl- 
Mnndavya story in, 231. 

Matita, 329. 

Matsyapvrana, on the five orders of 
columns, 279; mouldings of col- 
umns in, 281, 282; rivers of the 
Suktimat Mt. , 610. 

Maury an invasion, references inSan- 
gam literature to, 319, 322. 

Mauryas, Southern invasions of the, 
320, 321. 

Max Muller, Prof., 464, 519. 

M a y a j a la k r a m a r y a v a 1 o k i t v a r a , 
Sadhanas devoted to, 286. 

Maytira, Dandin’s reference to, 199. 

Mayiira^arman, 346. 

Medhatithi, the date of, 187, 188, 189; 
the native land of, 189, 190, 191 ; 
character and original ideas of, 
191, 192. 

Meghadula^ chonologiciil position of, 
in Kalidasa’s works. 210, 241 ; 
326. 

Meillet, M., on the ablaut of the Indo- 
European languages, 487, 488. 

Meiekote j^lates. Fleet’s vie\v about 
the genuineness of the, 304, 305. 

Mettci feeling, as propounded bv the 
Buddha, 538-539. 

Mercury, cycle of, 313. 

Meru, identification of, 339, 340, 341. 

Hessaih, 310. 

Metaphysics, various schools of, 18.3. 

Mhill, Dr., 587. 

Mihirakula, 337. 

Mihir YaU, 85. 
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Millfi. «>ii ineaning of the Sraosa 
Yast, 83, 84; 87, 88, SB, Q2, ' 

Minohhv.rad, on karma, 48 ; judgment 
of the soul in, 5<8 ; 64,73.. 

:Min-Kaoad, on the gipsies, 59". 

iiEWow 112, 113. 

.Misrahham, used in Mahasainghika 
iiteratiire, 176; Dandin’s defini- 
tion of, ISO. 

Mithila, burning of, 224. 

.Mithra, Petsian divinitv, 584; 580. 

i\Othra€lates I, Indian .conquests of. ■ 
501. 

Mixed language, use of, in tlie Pimm, 
175; l>y the Mahasainghika. and 
.i\ru]in.yana, schools, 176. 

l\necchas, classification of, i3;‘, 139. 

Moliur, 310, 320. 321, 322. 

Morimr, tfio second reading of, 321. 

Mouldings of columns, Greco-Roman 
and In ( U an , 281, 282 ; sy nony ms 
of, 28i n; identification of GrecO' 
Roman with Indian, 282. 

Moulton, 02. 

Mountains, of Bharatavarsa ace. to 
T aivarthasuira and Majavariika . 
137. 

Mrcchakatjka, author of, 197. 

Muhammad, election of, 581. 

Muir, on the stratification of Rgvedic- 

.. hymns,.. 1 1. ' 

Mulade^’a, Dandin\s reference to, 196. 
107, 

M fd amadhuam a kdri ka , Gaudapada ’s 
u,se of, 440, 

Mulgund inscription, account of the 
Senas in, 343. 

Miindas, astronomical ideas of the, 
'103,164. 

Mundas^ supernatural powers of the, 
475. 

Muojarya, attainments of, 303. 

]\Iunsif, the village headman in Mad- 
' ras, 158. : ' 

N. 

Nadi Puja, ‘ rivci\ worship,’ to avert 
floods, 474. 

Nagadatta, 329 

Yaganapurj boundaries of, 626; iden- 
tification of, 620 ; identification of ■ 
the villages around, 626-627. 

N’a.ga.rjiina, 449; on anirodhmnamiipa- i 
drm?, 452, 453. ! 


i Nagasen, 328, 320.. 

^ .N'agavarma I, literary work.s of, 298. , 
Nairyosang, 93 . 

Najran, 579. 

Naksatra, cycles of recurrence . .for 
. the mean ending moments, of, 312., 

Nakiila, conquests of, 610. ' 

■ Nalagiri, sto.ry of, 6.1,8. 

Nalanda, 613, 624-. 

Nali. 152. 

Ndm-grahan, 161; derivation of "the 
■word, 169. 

Nandas, Mamilianar’s reference to the 
wealtli of the, 322. 

, Ndndl, 262. 

Nandin, 252, 329. 

N and i puradwari , identification of , 

. ,625. 

Nandisvara, 133. 

. Nannan., the women-killer, 358. 

: ■ Narada,. .on ,,pater,n,ai authority , 367 ; 
i ■, .son’s powers, ;68; son not to be 
. . given .away, 369,; on partitio.n, 
r, '; :h370. : 

Narakanta, river, 137. 

,i .Narafernsa, same as Avestic Narya 
' . S,amha, 586. 

: Narasimhachar,. R. .A., .accepts, .the 
reading f Ga Suhandku ’ in Vama- 
i na’s 204 ; 207. 

i Narasirnha Gupta, 335, 337., .' 

■ Narasimhavarman, Bharavl’s patro.n, 

;. , 195' , ,. 

I Narayana, the author of Vem8avp>hd~ 
m, Dandin’s reference to, 199. 

NarT, river, 137. 

Narya Samha, same as Vedic Nara- 
Samsa, 685. 

Natakas, character of the language of 
the, 180, 181; preponderance of 
Sanskrit court-drama, i.e. 250 ; de- 
finition of marga-7idUja^ 253; 
struggle betw’een popular and 
court drama, 254, 255. 

Naiiku^ 250, 256. 

Nature-worship, German ‘tendency to, 
601. 

Natj^acuddmani i inaugurators of pop- 
ular drama acc. to, 252. 

Natyardsaka^ definition of, 257. 

Ndtyamstra, on the genesis of drama, 
253, 254; struggle between court 
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and popular drama ace. to. 254, 
265; Natya meant as an amuse- 
ment, 261. 

Navajot, t\\Q ceremony of, 99, 100, 

N avanna- purnima ^ 145, 146. 

N ay anika , the S a tav n hana q ueen , 
362. 

Nayaviveka, Bhavanatha’s, 408, 410. 

Neumann, Karl, 519. 

New Rajagrha, 613, 623. 

Nidhanpur copperplates, on the rela- 
tion of the Guptas and the kings 
of Kamaropa, 334. 

Nidhis, 163. 

NighantuSf 6; Yaska on the, 13; con- 
tents of and interpolations in, 13- 
14, genesis of, 14-15. 

Nila, 137. 

Nllakantha, Sadhanas devoted to, 
286; tentative identification of. 
289, 290. 

Niniveh, 85, 86. 

Nirukia, 13. 

Ni7'van, the signification of, 544-545. 

Nisadha, 137. 

NisJcas, 381. 

Nivartanas, 626. 

Niyne, 84, 85, 86. 

Noldeke, on the gipsies, 594. 

Nyayakatiika, 410 

Nyayakom, by Govinda Bhatta, 408. 

Nyasa, 178. 

Nyat Pancayetf power.s of the, 156. 

o. 

Oath, old Persian method of taking, 
116; taking of , 162. 

Oertel , Mr. , 287- 

Oidenberg, on the Vedic tribes, 353 : 
519, 

Old Testament, compared with the 
Aveala, 111, 112. - 

Oriental movement, the story of the 
rise of, in Germany, 602 ; German 
poets influenced by, 603. 

Orion, Munda story connected with 
» the origin of, 163. 

Oriyar, controversy regarding ^ the 
reading, 321. 

Ornaments, references to the manu- 
facture of, 384. 


P, . 

Pada, the term as found \n Karika. 
XV. 100 of Agamasastra explained, 

451. 

Padai, 152. 

Padapatha, 3,5. 

Padmahanta, 278, 280, 

Padma, lake, 137. 

Padraanartesvara, sadhanas devoted 

to, 286. 

Padmaprahlirtalca, author of, 197. 

Pad^na Ptirdna, Ani-Mandavya story 
in, 226; misrepresentation of Bud- 
dhism in, 526, 

Padupanam, 151, 153. 

Palaiyan, 320, 322. 

Palasara, 159. 

Pali, date of, 177, 178. 
Pdlikd-stamhha, 278, 280. 

Pallis, the origin of , 362. 

Pancaratra, 465, 469. 

Pancaratrins, 353 

Pancatantra, Burzuya’s translation 
of , 593-594. 

Pancayet, composition of the village, 
154; 156; judicial and other pow- 
ers of, 160.: 161, 162; 001. 
Pandara, 285, 

Fandavaparv ata , identified w i th B at- 
nagiri, 620. 

Pandya, the kingdom of, 358. 

Panini, references showing the exis- 
tence of popular drama in, 251, 
252; .on two distinct. Vasudevas, 
353. 

Pa^'dhlmkti, definition of, 418, 419. 

Paramartha, reference to Baladitya 
by, 206. 

Param ICarranar, Maury an invasion 
of the .south referred to by, 319. 

Pargiter, Mr., identification of Bukti- 
nian Mt., 609-610. 

Parigka, 568, 569. 

Pm'ipMal,*^\l. 

Paj'iHsta , Salikanatha’s , 4! )8. 

Pd rst-dpavrtfasiras , 57 0 . 
Parh-avrtiash'as , 570. 
Farthasarathirnisra, 410. 

Parthians, spread of the. 590,' 591. 
Paruvi, a branch of tlm Gaiigas, 307, 
308. 
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Parvaia Puja, Kautilya on, 474. 

Paaandahi preference to, 389. 

Pasini, river, identity of, 610, OH. 

Patdlavijaijai 209. 

Patali-grama, ()i3. 

Patanjaii, 175; on two distinct Vasu- 
devas, 352, 353; asamprajndta 
samddhi of, 447, 448 ; on the title 
Devanam priya, 566. 

Palely village headman, 155. 150, 158.- 

Paterfamiliasy the powers and pri- 
vileges of , in the Vedic age, 305. 

Pathak, Prof. K B., 205. 

Patibhamakuia, 622. 

Patria potesfasy gradual restriction of, 
368-377; in the Vedic literature, 
365, 366 ; in the Smrtis, 367; re- 
striction on, 368 ; sons may cast 
off father, 369; can sue him, 370. 

Patvvari, village accountant’ in U.P. 
and the Punjab, 158. 

Pennkonda plates, 304. 

P6ri,M. N,, date of Vasubandhu ace. 
to, 206. 

Perron, Anquetil du,, 481, 599, 602. 

Persia, under the Abbasi Khalifs, 595. 

Pestilences, performances to avert, 
475, 476. 

Philology, certain lines of stud^dng 
Indian, 483-486. 

Philosophy, Indian, various systems 
of, 182, 183. 

Pillar, synonyms of, 277. 

Pihgala, 188. 

Pippaliguha, Kasyapa’s residence in, 
616; identification of, 617. 

Pischel, on jester in plays, 256, 

Planets, ascertainment of the actual 
positions of, 313. 

Platen, 603. 

Plutarch, Alexander's burning of Is- 
takhar referred to by, l(^7. 

Podiyil, tlie meaning oi, 320. 

Pciano, Prof. H. , on the nature and 
contents of the Talmud^ 1/3, 114. 

Popular drama, existence of, in an- 
cient India, 250, 251, 252; defi- 
nition of deiii-ndtyii y 26*S ; struggle 
between court drama and, 254, 
255 ; pioneers in the field of, 252 ; 
contribution of, to court drama, 

Prabhakara, account of, 407. 


Prabhakara, manuscripts, 408 ; school 
of Karma Mhndmsdy 407 ; soin© 
facts bearing upon the history of 
the school, 408, 409, 410, 411 , 412. , 
Prabhdkara-vijaya, 408. 

Prabhu-Meni, 339, 340. 

Pi'Sgjyotlsa, the lord of, 33;h 
Prahasana, 250, 257. 

Pralcaranay 250, 256. 

Prakarana-paneikay natui'e of Salika- 
natha’s, 407, 408, 410. 

Praka.4aditya, identification of, 337. 

Prakrit, definition and nature, 179, • 
130. 

Prakrta, origin of, 174. 
Prdkrfa-sarvasva, iSO. 

Pralinakay 279, 280- 
Prarjiinas, 320. 

Prasthmia, definition of, 257, 259. 
Pratjhd-sutra, on the A;//, sound of s, 
407,498,503, 

Pratikhuray 5 (jS, 510 
PratimkhyaSy 3y 4H2, 

Pratyanta , countries , Sa t n ud rag up ta ' s 
invasion to, 329. 

Pravarasena, Dandirds reference to, 
198; d ate and ide n tifieation of, 
198. 

Pretasantarpita Lokes^vara, descrip- 
tion of, 288, 289. 

Pre-Zoroastrian literature, 101 , 102. 
Priests, duties of Parsi, 168. 
Prmsep,519. 

Fr%ya‘darmna y 279, 280. 

Property, division of acquired, 373, 
374' 375. 

Ptolemy, Klaudias, on astrology, 316, 
Pudiya Fanams, 291, 

Pura Gupta, 335, 337. 

Pamnas, names of the, 278 ft. 

Purohitay Kautilya’s account of the 
royal, 391, *392. 

Purumsuktay date of, 90. 

Purvis y language of th(.n 175, 176 
Puskara, 133. 

Pusyavarman, 334. 

Pnsyarnitras, the defeat of the, 336. 

Qasirn, 579, 581, 582. 
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' :R» ■ 

Raghu, 325, 326; analysis of the ex- 
pedition of conquests of , 331, 332, 
333, 334.. ■ 

Eaghuvamsmn. identification of 
Raghu’s conquests described in, 
327 ; references to Knrtikeya and 
Kima in 240 ; chronological posi- 
tion of, in Kalidasa’s works, 240, 
241 ; the genuineness of the man- 
gala verse of, 241. 

Rahil, cycle of, 313. 

Rajagrha, in the Buddhist scriptures, 
613-624. 

Raj am alia, (i) I, Vallimallai rock in- 
scription of, 301. 

(2) II, Keregod i-Banga 

pura plates of, 2!>9, 
301 ; the Narsapura 
plates of, 299, 301 ; 
302. 

(3) HI, 302. 

itajaniveiana^ description of, 617, 018 : 
identification of, 621. 

Bajavartika^ on tlie mountains, rivers, 
and lakes of Bharatavarsa, 137. 

Rajendradeva, defeat and deatli of 
the Cola king, 346. 

Rakta, river, 137. 

Baktoda, 137. 

Rama Raja, 292, 293. 

Ramanuja, identity of Badarayana 
and Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa as 
held by, 465, 466. 

Ram Rtlz, on the proportionate 
measurements of columns, 283. 

Bamayana, a.stronomical details in, 
309; the value of astrological 
references found in the, 317; 
materials for economic history in 
the, 379, 380 ; on taxation, 387. 

Rainy akavarsa, description and situa- 
tion of, 133, 135, 

Rana-nfamljha , 278. 

B.asaka, definition of, 257. 

Rathaesta, 98, 99. 

Ratnagiri, (,)20. 

Rawlinson, 593. 

Rayha, meaning of, S5. 

Reichelt, 92. 

Reiigion, unanimity of, 78, 79 ; 
Yemen, 579. 

Religious toleration, 143. 

Reinusat, Abel, 518. 


I Remy, Dr,, on the influenee of Persian 
; over the Germans, 603 ; 604. 

I Bgveda. recensions of, 5 ; metaphors 
I and similes in, 6, 7 ; contents of, 

I 7; interpolation in, 1 2 ; evidence 

i for determining lateness of certain 

; hymns in, 13 ; caste in, 96 ; refer- 

j enees to pillars in, 277 ; Yadus and 

I Turvasas in, 353 ; powers of the 

i father in, 365, 366 ; on the decline 

! of patria potesias^ 366; on daya, 

I 373; 488 490. 

I Rgveda Companion, 4. 

; Rhys Davids, Dr. T. W. , 519. 

; Rice, Mr. , about the genuineness of the 
I Gahga inscriptions, 304; on the 

; date of Avinfta and Durvinita, 

306. 

i Ridgeway, Prof. W., 129. 

! Righteousnes.Sj the doetriii© of , 67, 68, 

! 69. 

I Rivayals, on Alexander’s misdeeds, 

I 106 ; meaning and derivation of 

the term, 109 ; Persian, origin of, 
i 110: compared with the Smrtis, 

I 111; compared with the Talmud 

112, 114, 1 1 5 ; classification of, 
116, 117; of Darab Harmazdyar, 
classification of the contents of, 
I IS. 

; Rivers, of Bharatavarsa ace. to 
i Tatvarthasutra and Rajavartiha, 

137, 138. 

Rjra^va, the Vedic story about, 305, 
366. 

Bjummald, 

\ Rjuvlmald-pahcikit, 408. 

Rohita, river, 137. 

Rohitasya, river, 137. 

: Roman father, gradual restriction of 
the powers of, 375, 376. 

; Rsika, river, identity of, 610, 61 1. 
i Rtusamhdra, nature of, 239. 

Rtvij, duties of the, 391, 392, 
i 279i 280. 

: Riiekert, 603. 

Rudradeva, 329. 

Rudra-kanta, 278, 280. 

■ Rukinl, 137. 

Rukmi Mountain, 135. 

Rupa dhyanas, four kinds of, 445. 
in I Rupahas, 250. 

Rupyakfila, river, 137. 

Ryotwari, village, characteristics of, 
;■■■■ ' ’■ :l56a-'' "'v 
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s: . 

S'ahda uat ara ^ s^nthor oi, 297. 

Sacrifice, prohibition of animal, by 
the Buddha, 537, 538, 

Sadakyari-Mahavidya, 287. 

SadaksarT-Loke^vara, sadhanas devo- 
ted, to, 286; description of, from 
Sadhanamdld and Sdrndth Gata- 
loffiie, 287. 

Saddharmapunddrlka language of the, 
176,177." 

Sddhanamdld ^ 285, 287. 

Sadlianammiiccaya, 286. 

Sadi,., 603. ^ 

Sahasahka, 217. 

Sahityadarpana, types of Upardpakus 
mentioned in, 257. 

Saivya, the story of, in Padma 
Purdna, 226. 

6akas, the movement of the, 590, 591. 

Sakthif 569. 

S'dkuntala, ehronoiogicai position of, 
241, 242; comparative study of 
the plot of, 242, 243, 244, 245. 

Saiikanatha, on Prabhakara, 408, 
409. 

Samdj\ power and constitution of, 160, 
161. 

idammnnmja , 13. 

Samantasena, 345 ; protection of Kar 
nata by, 346 ; 347. 

Samavakdra, 250, 256. 

Sambhavaparva, contents of, 223. 

SamhJmya sanmtlhdnam , 401. 

Samjnavedayitanirodha^ 445, 446. 

Samskrta, origin of, 174, 175. 

Samudragupta, patron of Vasuban- 
dhu, 206 ; titles of, 207 ; the epi- 
thet Candraprakam of, 207 ; per- 
formance of the A4yamedha 
sacritieo by, 325, 326; inscription 
of, 327; 331, 332 : concjuests of , 
328, 329, 330, 333. 

Sainudravarman, 334. 

Sumyiittanikuya on SahMvedayiUi- 
nirodha, MU. 

Sanakanikas, 329. 

iSilndilya, historical value of the tra- 
dition assigning the authorship of 
Sd n (hlyasuira to, 413, 414; on 
the nature of Brahman, 414, 417. 
418, 


S'diidilyamira^ fundanKuital basis of, 
' 437. ' • ■ ■ 

S'dndilyavadci, 41'3. 

Sahgamaniya gem, 245, 246. 

Sahgam literature, references to Maui” 
yan invasion in, 319. 

Sangava, the name of a division of 
day, 36 : 37, 

Sahglfaratnakara, 249 ; inaugurators ot 
popular drama ace. to, 252. 

^aiikara, on the meaning of the wor^i 
Dharma in Oaiidapddakdrikl IV. 
1., 442 ; the term ‘ Buddha ’ of the 
A gamasdsira as exp lained by , 449 ; 
explanation of Kdrikd IV. 4. of 
AgamaMatm by, 451 ; refutes the 
identity of Badarlyaria and Krsna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa, 465, 466, 407. 

Safihlla. 569. 

Sahkilaka, 508. 

Sabku, 574. 

Safi ndveday it anirodh a , d i sti nc ti on be- 
tween asparmyoga and, 447. 

Sanskrit, its later history, 178. 

Sapta-parni-guha, 617. 

Sappa-saimdika pabbbara, 614. 

Sardar, power and jurisdiction of, 
160. 

Sarlputra, meeting with Asvajit, 618. 

S'drrraka, 188, 189, 

Sarnath Catalogue, description of 
Sadaksarl-Loke^vara in', 287. 

Sarnath inscriptions, 335. 

Saras, the eclipse cycle, 314. 

Sarpaoc, 156. 

Sarvasena, Dandm’s reference to, 

■ ■ 198 . 

Sassanians , the character of the, 59 1 - 
592. 

Sastri, Mm. H. P. 204, '205 ; Raghri’s 
conquests, 327. 

Satanis, probably related to tiie Sat- 
vatas, 363. 

Sdtapciiha Brahmana, on the Turvasas, 
353; Sat vat as, 354 ; Brahinana's 
freedom from corporal punish- 
ment, 395. 

Sata- Sahasrlkd-PTuj ndpdrauiita-Batna 
- Gtoia-Saficayagatha , language 
used in, 177. 

Saitaka, 250. 

Saturn, cycle of, 313. 
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Sat-vafcas, 351; the eulfc of the,- 352,*. 
referred to in the 5r. , 354; 
Mann’s account of the origin of, 
362; occupations of the, 363; 
religion, existence of, 364. 

Saumuhhya^ .279, 2S0-, ' 

Sayana, 3, 5 ; on divisions of dav time, 
7':' 37. . ■ 

vS chiller, 603. 

Schlegel, A. W.,,603. 

Schlegel, F., 603. 

Schopenhauer, 602. 

Scythians, 589. 

Seasons, Miindari division of the year 
into three, 165. 

Sol iai, lady poet, 359. 

Sena kings, of Bengal, origin of, 343- 
347 ; reasons for connecting the 
Senas of Dharwar with the, 344, 
345,346. 

Sedi'Kuttuyan-Sera, 321, 322. 

Seras, wealth of tlie, 322. 

Serpent, worship of, referred to in 
Artliamstra^ 

Sethis f tank-committee, 155. 

S'<3i;w5and/?a, authorship of, 198. 

Slmfed, 579. 

Shahpur, activities of, 592 ; 593. 

Shetias> adminiatration of the village 
fund by the, 156. 

Siddhas, supernatural powers of the, 
475, 476.. 

SiddhcmtalaJcsana, 1 S3. 

Sikandar, destroyer of Buddhism in 
Kashmir, 520. 

Sikandar Ndmek, 104, 107. 

{§ikharf, 137. 

Bilk, Rmndyana on the use of, 384, 
385. 

Sinhalese words, origin of some, 507- 
513. 

Sirahanada, sadhanas^ devoted to, 
286; account of the sculptural 
representation of, 289. 

Simhanandi, traditional founder of the 
Ganga kingdom, 297 ; references 
to til© installation of Madhava by. 
301,302. " ' ; 

Simhastha, 149, 150. I 

Simhavisnu, of Kanci, BharavTs 
relation with, 104; the Pallava 
king, 300, 307. 


S'ingaka^ definition of, 260. 

SingBong5, 163, 164, 165. 

SirpahC; 159. 

Sita, 137. 

Sitavana, 614, 615. 

fetoda, river, 137. 

^iva, 472, 473. 

S'iva-kanta^ 278, 280. 

Skandagupta, Vasubandhu contempo- 
rary of, 205; 325 ; S35 ; victories 
of, 336; 593. 

Skanda-kanta, 278, 280. 

Smith, V. A., Vasubandhu and his 
contemporaries acc. to, 206; Xxali 
Fanams, 291 ; destruction of 
Buddhism, 521, 522. 

S'mrtiSf extent of the term, 1 M. 

Smrtiviveka , 192. 

Socrates, 535, 589. 

Sodasiy 36, 37. 

Soma or Hoarna, Vedie and Avestic 
description of, 584-585. 

Soma plantation, land given by the 
state for, 390, 393. 

Somavatl, 145. 

Soine^vara III, concpiests of , 347. 

Soul, its condition after death 'acc. to 
the VendMad, 53 ; me. to Hadohht 
Nask, 54, 55, 56; acc. to the 
Viahtasp Yak f 57; acc. to Mlno- 
kerad, 57, 58 ; ace. to Dddisidnd 
Dini, 58, 59, 60 ; acc. to the Grand, 
Bundehesh, 61, 02; judged by 

weighing its good and evil deeds 
in a balance, 58, 61, 62, 63 ; Cyrus 
on the existence of, 588. 

Spinoza, 602, 

Spirits, belief in, 580. 

gpityura, 585. 

S'raddhdf meaning and scope of, 414, 
415. 

Sraosa, weapon of 84. 

Sraosa Ya.^t, 83. 

S'reni, definition of, 402. 

^rT, 472,, 473. 

Sriharsha, 143. 

Srlkara^ 279, 280. 

^ripurusa, change of capital by, 297; 
literary attainments of, 298; 
titles of, 302 ; date of, 307. 

S'rotriyah , BS9 ; privileges enjoyed by 
the, 394. 
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Stars; belief in the influence ef, 477. I 

Stein, Sir A., 521. 

Steinthai, H., 481, 482. ; 

Sten Konow, Prof., 305. I 

Subaiidhu, Dandin’s reference to. : 

196 ; date of, 196 ; controversy re- 
garding Vamana’s reference to 
Vasubandhu or, 203, 204, 206, 
206 ; contemporary of Bindusara, ; 
208; reference to, in Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary on Bhara- 
ta’s NatyaSastra 209, 210 ; date of, 
210, 211 ; referred to by Bana, 
211,212; literary activities in the 
age of, 213. 

Subharikari, 279, 280. 

Sudhanakumara, attendant of Avalo- 
kite^vara, 288. 

Sudi inscriptions, reference to tlu- 
conquest of Bengal, 346. ! 

Sildraka, author of Padmaprabhrtaha 

197 ; Dandin’s reference to, 197; 

life-incidents and works of, 197 ; 
date of, 197. I 

Sudra.s, origin and status of, 95, | 

Sufism, 583; principles of, 687; 594, | 
596; its influence in India and 
Europe, 697; origin of, 598-599; 
sages, 596, 598; writers, 596, 597. 

Sugatisandar^ana, description and ; 
identification of, 288. j 

Suktiman, mountain, the identity of, j 
609-612 ; rivers of the, aec. to 
Furanas, GlO-Cll. 

Suktimatl, river, source of, 609. 

8'ulba Sutras f different, 561-502. 

Suleiman, identified with ^uktiman, 
611, 612. 

Sumeka, interpretation of, 41-42. | 

Sumha, 331, i 

Sun and a, 623. j 

origin of; 439. I 

Sivpmbheddgama , the m ouldings of col- ! 
limns in, 281, 282. 

Surya, 43. ' ■ 

Syrtjaprajnapti, 35 ; beginning of the 
year aec, to, 38 ; 43. 

Siwrutasamhitaj 565 ; aetiology and 
varieties of obstructed labour, 
566-670, three forms of treatment 
of obstructed labour, 571-573; 
technic of manual delivery in, 
573-576. 

Sntfanipaia, on different cults, 528; 
life-incidents of Buddha, 528, 


Sovarria dvTpa, .380. 

Suvarnakiila, river, 137. 

Svapnesvara, on the classification of 
faith, 415, 4! 6; differentiation of 
hhakii B.nd sraddha by, 414, 415 ; 

. on the faith .of ' Ihe ignorant, 418 ; 
on the faith of the arthartM 420 ; 
of the jijhaau 421 ; on aihika bhahti 
or laukika anuraga , 422 ; 433. 

Svati, defeat of, by >Sndraka. 197; 
date of, 197. 

vSvetarnbaras, 555. 

Sykes, E. E,, 120 

Sykes, Col, on Avicinua, 595-596. 

Syllogism, deveiopment of Indian, 
182, 183. 

■ T.' ■ 

Tacitus, 601. 

Tadbir or <3xerfcion, influence of. on life 
79,80,81,82. 

Tait. BraJmtana, 35, oeeiirrence of the 
word tipavyum in, 36 ; divisions of 
da,y and night aco to, 36-37. 

Talkad, ca|3itai of the Gahgas, 297. 

Talmud, 110, position in the Jewish 
literature, 112; nature and con- 
tents of, 113, 114; compared with 
the Bivayats, 112, 114, 115. 

Tamiiakam, situation of, 357. 

Taosar. Dastur, letter of, 102, 104, 
105, , 

Tapasas, supernatural powers of the, 
475,476. 

Tapoderama, 615. 

Tapoda , river, 615. 

Taqdlr or destiny, influence of, on life 
79, 80, 81, 82; interrelation with 
Tadbir, SI, S2. 

Tara, 288. 

Taivurtha-rajavartika, on the ima- 
ginary oceans of various liquids, 
133 ; description of the eight 
divisions of Bhiratavarsa , 133, 

134, J35. 

Tatvarthasiitra, 135 ; on the mountains 
bounding the seven clin-.es and 
rivers and lakes therein, 137. 

Taxation, sources of village, 151, 152, 
153; principles of, in the Rdni- 
Ziyana 387. 

Taxes, on idols and gods, 389. 

Tayin, meaning of the word and its 
use in the Jain and Buddhist 
literature, 449, 450 n. 
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Tliahor, powers and privileges of, 156. 
Thera-therl-gatha, language of, 177. 
Tbraitaona, 584 . , , 

Tigincha, lake, 137. 

Tilak, B. G., identifies Badarayana and 
Krsna Dvaipayana and ascribes 
the authorship of the Bhagavad- 
gltd to him, 466. 

Tinnevelly, natural caverns of, 268. 

Tithisy cycles of recurrence for the 
mean ending moment of, 312. 

Topiy origin of the Sinhalese word, 
509-510. 

Townships, Teutonic, 601. 

Traders, list of, in the Rdmayana-y 
383. 

Trailokyava^ahkara, sddhanas devot- 
ed to, 286. 

Trairajyay explanation of, 358. 
Traira^ikas, 555. 

Treasure- trove, possession of, 396. 
Tiimain inscription, 335. 

Turks, 579. 

Tumour, George, 519. 

Turvasas, 353. 

u. 

XJdana, 528; contents of , 529. 

Udicyah, Medhatithi’s references to 
the customs of the, 190. 

Udumvaramanti, identification of, 
626. 

Udyotakara, 204, 205. 

Ujjain, 148. 

Ukthya, 36, 37. 

Umasvati, 135. 

Umveka, identified with Bhavabhuti, 
* 411. 

University, at Junde-Shahpur, 593. 
Upanayana, ceremony, 96. 

Upanimdsy translated into Persian, 
599. 

Uparupakas, 250, 251 ; different kinds 
of, 257. 

Upavyiif-;ay 36, 37. 

Usasy 43, 585. 

Utsava-sahketas, 610. 

UtarHikanka, a class of drama, 250, 
Uttaraknru, boundary of, 134. 
Uuarimamtasadhamway oSl, 


Vadukar, 32.0, 321, 322, 357. 

Vddkula Sulha Sfitm, 561, 564. 

Vadighaiighala-bhatta, title of Munia- 
rya, 298. 

Vahikas, 331. 

Vahishta-Ahu, 76. 

Vahunoano, 585, 589. 

Vaijayantly on the origin of the SStva* 
tas, 363 ; 364, 472, 473. 

Vaiaesika, 182. 

Vai^ika, 297. 

Vaif^ravana, 472, 473. 

Vajra, 279, 280. 

Vajradharma, sddhanas devoted to, 
286 ; description of, 286. 

Vajra-lepa, 274. 

VajrayoginT, 290, 

Valkhash, revival of Iranian literature 
by, 101. 

Vanisa, the kingdom of , 228. 
Varnsdbhdskaray by Krsnasimha, 180. 

Vaiiga, 330; Gupta conquest and ad- 
ministration of, 331, 332. 

Varahamihira, borrowings of, 316. 

Vardlia Fui'dnay rivers of tii© ^uktimat 
Mt., 611.* 

Vdrdha S'raufa Sutra y explanation of 
the word in, 36. 

Vdrdha Sulha Sutra y 561, 584. 

Vararuci, composition of VidyU- 
sundara by, 217, 218. 

Varna y classidcatioii of man acc. to, 
139. 

Varuna, 472, 585, 

I Varunfvara, 133. 

I Vasanta Pahcamly 145. 

I Vasavadatta, authorship of, 209. 

I Va^istha , powers of the father acc. to, 

; 367 : on payment of paternal 

debt, 371. 

Vastryo, 98, 99. 

Vdsiu-mstray classification of columns 
j acc. to, 278 ; 279. 

Vasubandhu, Vamana’s reference to, 

203, 204, 205; contemporaries of, 

204, 205, 206, 207. 

Vasudeva, (1) explanation of the 
term, 352; worship of, 353; 418, 
419, 420; (2) the Kusan King, 691,. 
594. 
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Vata. or Vafca, 585. 

Vatasavitn, 145, 146, 

Vayu Purana, 609 ; rivers of the ^uk- | 
tirnat. Mk, 610. 

Vedmita, Gaudapada’s reconciliation 
of Vifnanavdda &,nd , 460. 

Sutras^ Badarayana the tradi- 
tional author of, 463 : originally 
every Vedic school had its separ- 
ate, 467, 468 ; relative age of the 
Bhagavadgna and the, 468, 469. 

Velir, or the chieftains, 359, 361. 

Vendar^ or the kings, 359, 361. 

Vendidad^ condition of the soul after 
death in, 53; explanation of Asha 
acc. to,68; praise of agriculture 
in, 70; on performance of duty, 
73. . 

Vf3niis, ey'cleof, 313. 

Veirui-vana, 619, 623; Birnbisara’s 
gift of, 614; identification of, 615, 
616. 

Verthraghna, 585. 

Vessels, manufacture of metalie, 384. 

Videha, description and boxandarv of, 
133,134, 135. 

Vidiira, the story about, 223. 

Vidnml'a importation of, to court 
drama, 256. 

Yidydaundara, extant versions of, 215, 
216 ; historical basis of, 216 ; San- 
skrit version of, 216: contents of, 
217, 218; date of, 218, 219; steps 
of growth of, 220. 

Vi dydvildpa and date of, 215, 
216. 

Vijayaditya, 302. 

Vijjala, conquests of, 347. 

origin of, 439; exist- 
ence of, in QaudapddaJmrika^ 
442; reconciliation of Vedanta 
and, by Gaudapada, 456-460. 

Vikramaditya, invasion of Kanel by, 
104, 195: identification of, 207. 

V zlcramorvaMya, chronological posi- 
tion of, 241, 242, comparative 
study of the plot of, 242, 243, 244, 
245.. 

Village assembly, administration of 
the common fund, 152, 153; duties 
of the, 155. 

Village communities, nature of South 
Indian, 151. 

Village fund, sources of income to 
and administration of, lot, 152 
153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 161. 


Village headman, represents the 
village, 160. 

Village officials, 154, 155. 

Village organisation, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 160, 161. 

Vmdmmmdattdy autliov pi y 197. 

XHnaya Pitaka, 615 ; the story of Sona- 
bhiksu’s can/i’a mo, 616. 

Virdf-ndmeh . on the destruction of 
old Iranian literature, 104. 

Vfrasena, 343, 345. 

VTsta.sp Yast, on the passage of the 
soul after death, 57. 

Viskamhha, 668, 569, 570. 

Visnu, forbids abandonment of sons, 
368; liabilities of sons, 372; on 
general principles of inberitance, 
373 : on acquired property, 374. 

Visnii’Kania, 278, 280. 

■ X^imupurdna, on geography, 133; 
faith of arthdrfhi, 420 ; on Buddha, 
525-526. 

Visnuvardhana, Bharavi’s relation 

“with, 194; 306, 307. 

Vizi'll, a class of drama, 250. 

Vitruvius, on the names of Greco- 
Roman columns, 280. 

Vorahoram V, defeat of the Huns by, 
593 ; married an Indian princess, 
594. 

Voussoir from Patna, story of the 
discovery of, 271 ; inscribed letters 
on, 272; character of, 272, 273; 
general description of, 274, 275, 
276. 

Vowel-alternation, loss of, in Iiido- 
Aryan, 487-494. 

X'^ratas, gradual extinction of, 147. 

Vratj'as, 362. 

X^7'diyastowa, incorporation of the 
Vratyas by, 173, 174,. \ 

279, 280. ' 

Vyaptiy 183. 

250,*256. 

X^yuftas y th-Q doctrine of four, 168,469. 

Vyus, 43. 

X^yusa, 38. 

X^yusta, 35; meaning of, 37. 

X^yusti, 38, 43. 

, w. ' 

Wages, 398 ; determination of, 40 i, 
'402. 
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Warren., H. C., 5 ,19. 

Weber, 5. 

Weat-ostlicher Divan, of G-oethe, 601. 

Widows, employment of, 393. 

Williams, 567, 574. 

Wilson,; 6 10. 

Wilson Philological Lectures , 482. 

Winternitz, date of Marhandeya Pur- 
ana acc. to, 224; date and origin 
of, Oariya Pitaka, 230, 231. 

W oeddas , of Cey 1 on , 5 1 3 . 

Women, Medhatithi on the proprie- 
tory rights of, 191. 

Word.s, Vedic and Avestie Common, 
586. 

Woollen, stuffs, use of, 385. 

. X. ■' 

Xenophon, 588, 589. 

Xerxes, 6v88, 590. 

Y. 

Yadavas, causes of the migrations of, 
354--355 ; southern kingdoms and 
ethnic relations of the, 356. 

Yadus, the home of the, 353 ; merg- 
ing of the 354. 

Yahya, Hadi ila-’l Haqq, 579. 

Yajnavalkya, prohibits giving away 
of sons, 369; on inheritance, 373; 
on acquired property, 374, 375. 
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Yajuh-FratisdJckya, 496. 

Yaksagiri, 622. 

Yama, curse on, 223; 472. 

Yannadatta, the story of ,, in Kanhadt- 
payana Jdtaka, 229, 230. 

Yaska, 3, 5; on the NighanpAS , 13. 
Yaudheyas, 329. 

Yavana Dvipa, 386. 

Yemen, conquest of, 579. 

Yima, 585, 586. 

Yoga, 543, 544. 

Y ogavasistha , on the identity of 
Brahman and citta, 459-460. 

Yuktisnehaprapuram, 411. 

z 

Zaidi, 579; 581. 

Zamindari, system , 157. 

Zend, compared with the Jewish 
Mi8hna,\\'2. 

Zend Avesta, 602. 

Zimmer, on patria potestas in India, 
366n. ; 612. 

Zoroaster, 535 ; doctrine of, 587. 
Zoroastrianism, spread of, 584. 
Zoroastrian Law Association, ill. 

Zoroastrian literature, Vishtasp’s 
preservation of, 102. 
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